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Extract  from  act  of  Congress  of  February  ^0,  1907,  creating  and  defining  the  duties  of  the 

Immigration  Commission. 

That  a  commission  is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three  persons  to 
be  appomted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  commission  shall  make 
full  inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation,  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  into  the 
subject  of  immigration.  For  the  purpose  of  said  inquiry,  examination,  and  investi- 
gation said  commission  is  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  make  all  neces- 
sary travel,  either  in  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  and,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
examine  witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and 
to  employ  necessary  clerical  and  other  assistance.  Said  commission  shall  report  to 
Congress  the  conclusions  reached  by  it,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  in  its 
judgment  may  seem  proper.  Such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  said 
inquiry,  examination,  and  investigation  are  hereby  appropriated  and  authorized  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  "immigrant  fund"  on  the  certificate  of  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mission, including  all  expenses  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  reasonable  compensation, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  those  members  of  the  commission 
who  are  not  Members  of  Congress;    *    *    *. 

oDied  February  20,  1908. 

6  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Latimer,  February  25,  1908.     Died  December  22,  1909, 

"  Appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McLaurin,  March  16,  1910. 
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Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  Western  Division  of  the  United  States  the  steam  railways 
offer  one  of  the  main  opportunities  for  employment.  According  to 
the  census  they  employed,  in  the  eleven  States  and  Territories  com- 
prising that  division,  in  1890,  37,287,  and  in  1900,  51,997,  males  10 
years  of  age  or  over.  Owing  to  the  mileage  more  recently  built,  the 
increased  traffic,  and  the  larger  shops  which  now  obtain,  the  number 
of  employees  is  much  greater  than  at  any  earlier  time. 

The  steam  railways  in  their  several  departments  of  work,  viz, 
construction,  maintenance  of  way,  bridges  and  buildings  and  water 
service,  shops,  freight,  and  operation,  offer  a  great  variety  of  occu- 
pations. Many  of  the  laborers  are  foreign-born,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  them  receive  comparatively  low  wages. 

The  nativity  of  males  10  years  of  age  and  over  employed  by  steam 
railway  companies  in  the  Western  States,  according  to  the  census,  is 
shown  for  1890  and  1900  by  the  following  table: 

Table  1. — Nativity  of  males  10  years  of  age  or  over  employed  by  steavi  railway  companies 

in  the  Western  States. 


Native  white. 

Percent  . 
foreign 
white. 

Year. 

Per  cent 
native 
parents. 

Per  cent 
foreign 
parents. 

Per  cent 
colored. 

1890- .            .       .     ■     

40.1 
39.2 

15.4 
18.8 

35.2 
28.3 

9.3 

1900 

13.7 

During  the  decade  1890  to  1900  the  percentage  for  native-born 
whites  did  not  materially  change,  but  there  was  a  perceptible  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  foreign  white  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  colored,  tms  latter  group  embracing  negroes,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  American  Indians. 

"  In  the  inveatigation  of  this  subject,  personal  data  were  taken  for  24,183  raihoad 
employees  and  testimony  was  obtained  from  many  railway  managers,  superintendents, 
roadmasters,  and  foremen.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  slips  were 
collected  from  laborers  engaged  in  construction  work,  7,476  from  laborers  engaged  in 
maintenance  of  way,  1,384  engaged  in  the  bridge  and  building  and  water-service 
departments,  10,998  employed  in  railway  shops,  607  in  freight  departments,  and 
1,869  in  operation. 
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A  more  important  cliange,  however,  is  found  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  foreign-born  employees,  white  and  colored,  had  been  drawn. 
Though  the  natives  born  of  one  native  and  one  foreign-born  parent 
are  included  with  the  foreign-born  in  the  figures  for  the  year  1900, 
that  difference  only  serves  to  minimize  the  change  which  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

Table  2. — Nativity  of  foreign-born  employees. 
[Including  in  1900  the  native-born  of  one  toreign-bom  parent.J 


Year. 

Ireland. 

Great 
Britain 

and 
Canada. 

Germany. 

Scandinar 
via. 

Other 
countries. 

1890                    

Per  cent. 
20.9 
20.4 

Per  cent. 
18.4 
17.3 

Per  cent. 
7.9 
9.0 

Per  cent. 
13.7 
9.0 

Per  cent. 
39.1 

1900        

44.2 

According  to  these  figures,  in  1890,  60.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  were  from  northern  European  countries  and  Canada;  in  1900 
only  55.8  per  cent.  The  explanation  of  this  relative  decrease  is  found 
in  the  influx  of  Japanese    and   Italians.     The   6,351    Japanese  em- 

floyed  in  1900  were  20.3  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-born;  the  2,388 
talians  7.6  per  cent.  In  1890  no  Japanese  and  very  few  Italians 
were  employed  by  the  railroads  in  the  West. 

For  information  concerning  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since 
1900  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the  results  of  the  next  census. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  changes  similar  to  those  which 
occurred  between  1890  and  1900  have  taken  place. 

Of  the  24,183  employees  of  steam  railroad  companies  for  whom 
data  were  collected  in  this  investigation,  6,660,  or  27.1  per  cent,  were 
native-born  of  native  father;  3,326,  or  13.8  per  cent,  native-born  of 
foreign  father;  while  14,297,  or  59.1  per  cent,  were  foreign-born.  It 
must  not  be  concluded  that  the  proportions  of  these  groups  have 
changed  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  percentages  given.  Ofiicials, 
foremen,  and  the  office  force  have  not  been  included  in  the  figures. 
Furthermore,  the  three  groups,  based  upon  nativity,  differ  greatly 
from  one  department  to  another  and  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
data  were  collected  are  not  distributed  among  those  departments  in 
the  proper  proportions.  Leaving  out  construction  work  done  by  con- 
tractors, and  weighting  so  as  to  give  the  several  other  departments  due 
emphasis,  the  percentage  for  the  foreign-born  is  about  50.  Making 
allowance  for  the  classes  omitted  in  the  collection  of  data,  it  would 
appear  that  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  among  steam-railroad 
employees  is  between  45  and  50,  or  considerably  larger  than  in  1900. 

With  this  comment  to  avoid  misconstruction,  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  data  were  collected  in  each 
division  of  railway  emplojrment,  the  percentages  of  native-born  of 
native  father,  of  native-born  of  foreign  father,  and  of  foreign-born, 
is  presented. 
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Table  3. — Number  and  per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  division  of  railway  employ- 
ment for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general  nativity. 


Native-bom 

of  native 

father. 


Native-born 

of  foreign 

fatlier. 


Foreign- 
bom. 


Total. 


Construction: 

Number , 

Percentage 

Maintenance; 

Number 

Percentage 

Sliops: 

Number 

Percentage 

Bridges  and  buildings 

Number 

Percentage 

Freight: 

Number 

Percentage 

Operating- 

Number 

Percentage 

Total  number.. 
Percentage 


237 
12.8 

374 
5.0 

3,729 
33.9 

664 
47.2 

225 
27.1 

1,341 
71.8 


6,560 
27.1 


164 
8.3 


176 
2  3 


2,279 
20.7 


258 
18.6 


15.  ( 


365 
19.6 


3,326 
13.8 


1,458 
78.9 

6,927 
92.7 

4,990 
45  6 

472 
34.1 

287 
47.3 

163 
8.6 


14,297 
69.1 


7,476 
10, 998 


1,384 
607 


1,869 


24, 183 


The  changes  in  the  races  employed  will  be  discussed,  in  as  much 
detail  as  the  available  data  will  permit,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
report  to  follow.  Because  of  important  differences  in  the  classes  of 
men  employed,  the  wages  they  receive,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  the  six  departments  mentioned  will  be  dealt  with 
separately  in  turn. 
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Chaptek  II. 
MAINTENANCE    OF   WAY. 

■{For  General  Tables,  see  pp.  465  to  473.) 

In  maintenance  of  way  the  vast  majority  of  the  laborers  are 
foreign-born  single  men  or  men  whose  wives  are  abroad,  who  have 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  recent  years  and  are  still  ahens. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  of  those  who  have  risen  to  the  position  of 
track  foremen. 

The  great  majority  of  the  foremen  are  Americans  and  north  Euro- 

f leans.  Of  624  noted,  314,  or  one-half,  were  native-born;  112  were 
rish,  and  39  were  English-spealdng  immigrants  other  than  Irish. 
Thirty-six  were  Scandiaavians  and  24  were  Germans.  Of  Austrians 
there  were  but  4,  of  Greeks  but  17,  of  Italians  38,  of  Mexicans  7,  of 
Japanese  14.  The  number  of  Japanese  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
figures  would  indicate,  however,  for  three  or  four  railroad  companies 
are  employing  them  in  considerable  numbers,  either  as  foremen  or 
subforemen. 

In  one  of  the  foregoing  tables  (Table  3)  it  was  shown  that  92.7  per 
cent  of  the  section  hands  and  track  walkers  for  whom  data  were  col- 
lected were  foreign-born,  while  only  7.3  per  cent  were  born  ia  the 
United  States.  The  percentages  for  persons  native-born  of  native 
father  and  native-born  of  foreign  father  were  5  and  2.3,  respectively. 
The  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  by  races  is  shown  in  General 
Table  1.  However,  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  races  as  reported  there.  The  true  proportions  are  very 
much  better  shown,  though  roughly,  by  statistics  furnished  by  nine 
of  the  important  railway  companies  operating  in  the  West,  for  com- 
mon laborers  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  departments.  The 
only  important  line  running  east  and  west  not  included  among  the 
nine  is  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.  The  Moffat,  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  the  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Puget  Sound  railroads  are 
not  included,  but  the  first  is  not  important  and  the  other  two  are 
not  yet  in  operation.  The  figures  as  given  by  the  managers  of  the 
several  companies  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  4. — Common  laborers  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  departments  of  nine 

railway  companies,  by  race. 


Race. 

South- 
ern Pa- 
cific,!" 
Mayl, 
1909. 

Atchi- 
son, 
Topeka 
and 
Santa 
Fe,6 
May  31, 
1909. 

San 
Pedro, 

Los  An- 
geles 

and  Salt 
Lake, 
July, 
1909. 

Union 

Pacific, 

July, 

1909. 

Oregon 
Short 
Line, 

May  31, 
1909. 

Denver 
and  Rio 
Grande, 
July  1, 
1909. 

Oregon 
Rail- 
road 
and 
Navi- 
gation 
Co.. 
AprU, 
1909. 

North- 
em  Pa- 
cific, c 
June  1, 
1909. 

Great 
North- 
em,S 
July, 
1909. 

American 

1,877 

2 

206 

24 

2,456 

1,815 

896 

2,714 

2,602 

33 

(") 

431 

399 

262 

(«) 

(0 

(0 

68 
30 
794 
357 
779 
3 
310 

i32 
5 

45 
894 
444 

T*'.aRt  TTlrlin.Tl 

14 
(0 
f930 
397 

Greeii 

A. 
"2,"  599' 

40 

75 
15 
459 
397 
760 

2,769 

716 

606 

53 

860 

771 
363 

99 
206 

90 

743 

Italian,  North  and  South. . . 
Japanese  and  Korean 

851 
215 

587 

1,656 

1,070 

Total  

12,592 

2,672 

1,706 

5,435 

2,740 

1,791 

1,928 

3,176 

2,879 

a  Includes  lines  in  Oregon  and  Salt  Lake  division.         cWest  of  Paradise,  Mont. 

6  West  of  Albuquerque.  <*  On  Spokane  and  Cascade  divisions  only. 

« Included  in  "Miscellaneous  white." 

/  North  and  South  Italians  and  Greeks  not  separately  reported. 
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"With  one  correction  these  data  are  thought  to  show  approximately 
the  true  proportions  of  the  several  races.  The  exception  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  figure  reported  for  Japanese  (3,843)  is  too  small,  ihe 
statistics  were  given  for  April,  May,  June,  or  July,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  a  great  many  Japanese  had  temporarily  left  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  companies  for  work  in  the  sugar-beet  fields,  fisheries,  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  autumn  and  wmter  months  the  number  would 
be  much  larger,  perhaps  6,000. 

The  data  as  given  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  form: 

Table  b.— Total  number  and  per  cent  of  common  laborers  employed  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  departments  of  nine  railway  companies,  by  race. 


Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

. 

35 

406 

73 

13,594 

3,895 

0.1 

1.2 

.2 

38.9 

11.2 

5,972 
10,944 

17.1 

31.3 

Total 

34,919 

100.0 

Jilpflnps*^  J^Tui  T^nrpan 

The  details  were  reported  by  four  of  the  large  companies,  reporting 
22,558  common  laborers,  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  presented 
in  greater  detail.     Grouping  the  four,  we  have  the  following  results: 


Table  6. —  Total  number  and  per  cent  of  common  laborers  employed  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  departments  of  four  railway  companies,  by  race. 

Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

2,969 

2 

274 

54 

6,790 

3,261 

13.16 

.01 

1.21 

.24 

30.10 

14.41 

TnpflTip.'?p  and  TTorpan 

2,380 
2,976 
3,862 

10.55 

13.19 

Miscellaneous  white 

17.12 

Total. 

Greek 

22,558 

100.00 

Italian,  North  and  South 

But  the  percentages  given  here  can  not  be  followed  implicitly. 
The  term  "American,"  as  used  by  railway  managers,  usually  embraces 
the  native-born  and  all  English-speaking  immigrants.  They  are  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  common  laborers  engaged  in  maintenance 
of  way  work.  Their  number  is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Itahans,  who, 
with  the  still  more  numerous  Greeks,  perhaps  constitute  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  section  men  and  track  walkers.  The  "miscellaneous 
whites,"  chiefly  non-English-speaking  Europeans  and  a  good  share  of 
them  coming  from  Austria-Hungary,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
English-speaking  element.  The  Mexicans  constitute  close  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole,  and  the  Japanese  and  Koreans  (usually  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  them)  normally  perhaps  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-sixth.  The  Chinese  are  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  American  Indians,  East  Indians,  Turks,  Syrians,  and 
other  races  reported  are  almost  negligible.  The  history  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  various  races  will  be  given  below. 

As  stated  above,  most  of  the  foreign-born  engaged  in  maintenance 
of  way  work  are  recent  immigrants.  For  the  years  foreign-born 
persons  have  been  in  the  United  States,  by  sex  and  race  of  individual, 
reference  is  made  to  General  Table  2.  The  purposes  of  the  text 
will  be  better  served,  however,  by  presenting  the  more  important 
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data  in  summarized  form.  The  table  following  shows  the  number  of 
each  race  represented  by  40  members,  the  percentage  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  from  five  to  nine 
years,  and  ten  years  or  over,  together  with  the  total  number  of  for- 
eign-born and  the  corresponding  percentages. 

Table  7. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  persons  engaged  in  maintenance  of  way  who 
have  been  in.  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years,  by  race. 


Race. 


Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Engiish 

German 

Greeli; 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Mexican 

Norwegian  and  Swedish. . . 
Austrian,  race  not  specified 
All  races 


Number 
emploj^ed. 


66 

46 

59 

71 

1,126 

173 

714 

460 

987 

74 

2,487 

119 

147 

6,866 


Per  cent  in  United  States  each 
specified  number  of  years. 


Under  5. 


97.0 
69.6 
25,4 
12.7 
80.2 
15.6 
66.5 
63.3 
60.0 
86.5 
71.5 
19.3 
86.0 
66.3 


1.5 
28.3 
23.8 

9.9 
19.1 

6.4 
25.5 
25.2 
33.4 
10.8 
17.1 
11.8 
12.9 
20.4 


1.5 
2.1 

60.8 

77.5 
.7 

78.0 
8.0 

11.5 
6.6 
2.7 

11.4 

68.9 
2.0 

13.3 


Of  6,866,  66.3  per  cent,  or  almost  two-thirds,  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  86.7  per  cent, or  almost  seven-eighths, less 
than  ten  years,  wliile  only  13.3  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States 
ten  years  or  more.  Taking  these  66.3  per  cent  who  had  been  here 
less  than  five  years,  10.9  had  been  in  the  country  less  than  one,  21.7 
less  thantwo,  40.6  less  than  three,  56.4  less  than  four,  and  only  9.9 
per  cent  between  four  and  five  years.  The  small  percentages  for 
those  who  had  been  here  less  than  one  year  and  between  one  and  two 
years  are  partly  explained  by  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  immi- 
gration of  Japanese,  partly  hy  the  industrial  depression  which  had 
affected  the  normal  flow  of  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Mexico. 

Noting  briefly  the  several  races,  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  English,  Irish,  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  more,  and  that  from  one-half  to  almost 
four-fifths  have  been  in  the  country  for  ten  years  or  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  60  per  cent  of  the  Japanese,  86.5  per  cent  of  the  Koreans, 
63.3  per  cent  oi^the  South  Italians,  66.5  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians, 
71.5  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  80.2  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  69.6  per 
cent  of  the  Croatians,  97  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  Austrians,  race  unspecified,  have  been  here  less  than  five  years. 
The  percentages  of  these  races  who  have  been  here  ten  years  or  over 
are  all  well  under  ten,  save  for  the  South  Italians  and  Mexicans,  where 
they  are  sHghtly  in  excess  of  that  figure. 

Of  the  7,476  reported  as  engaged  in  maintenance  of  way  work, 
4,553,  or  about  61  per  cent,  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
five  years,  and  could  not,  therefore,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  many  more,  either 
because  of  ineligibility  (e.  g.,  the  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  East  Indians), 
disincHnation,  or  ignorance  of  American  institutions  or  the  English 
language,  or  for  a  combination  of  these  reasons,  have  not  become 
citizens  by  process  of  naturalization. 
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Of  1,006  foreign-born  males  21  years  of  age  or  over  when  coming  to 
the  United  States,  who  have  been  here  for  five  years  or  longer,  and  wHo 
are  ehgible  for  citizenship,  134  have  become  naturalized,  86  have  taken 
out  first  papers  only,  whHe  786,  or  78.1  per  cent,  are  aliens.  Ihe 
details  for  the  several  races,  grouped  according  to  native  language 
and  residence,  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  8  —Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,  by  race. 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Aliens. 

Having 

first  papers 

only. 

Having 
second 
papers. 

English-speaking: 

17 

27 

54 

8 

1 

7 

14 

11 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 
1 

7 

Englisli                                              

11 

Irish                                        

38 

3 

Welsh. . : 

Total 

107 

37 

11 

69 

North  European: 

6 
4 
0 
9 
36 
14 
4 
24 

1 
1 
2 
3 
9 
4 
1 
4 

5 

3 

3 
1 

4 
4 
3 

8 

1 

5 

23 

6 

12 

Total 

103 

25 

23 

55 

South  European: 

12.1 

138 

106 

7 

3 

120 

110 

91 

3 

2 

5 
21 
11 

2 

1 

7 

Italian  South                          

4 

2 

Total 

379 

326 

40 

13 

Racesfrom  Austria-Hungary  andneighboring  countries: 

2 
4 
2 
6 
1 
2 
0 
5 
2 
13 

1 
1 

1 

3 
2 
6 

1 

1 
3 

4 
2 
13 

1 

Polish       

2 
1 

1 

43 

34 

6 

4 

368 

360 

6 

3 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified)      

Syrian 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1,006 

786 

86 

134 

The  aliens  among  the  English-speaking  races  are  34.6  per  cent, 
among  the  non-English-speaking  north  Europeans  24.3  per  cent, 
among  the  south  European  races  86  per  cent,  among  the  various 
races  from  Austria-Hungary  79.1  per  cent,  and  among  the  Mexicans 
97.8  per  cent. 
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Of  7,347  laborers  engaged  in  maintenance  of  way,  4,163  are 
single,  156  widowed,  and  3,028  married.  Separated  on  the  basis 
of  nativity,  we  have  the  following  result: 


Nativity. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Total. 

Nativ&-born 

324 
3,839 

187 
2,841 

36 
120 

547 

6,800 

Wliile  about  42  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  are  married,  most 
of  them  are  in  the  position  of  single  men,  for  of  the  2,841  wives 
only  1,152  were  reported  as  being  in  the  United  States.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  of  6,800  foreign-born  laborers,  only  1,152, 
or  less  than  1  in  6,  are  accompanied  by  their  wives.  Their  com- 
petitive ability  is  greatly  affected  by  that  fact. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  wives  who  have  accom- 
panied their  husbands  to  the  United  States  varies  greatly  among  the 
races.  The  Greeks,  the  Japanese,  and  Koreans,  and  the  various  races 
coming  from  Austria-Hungary  are,  for  the  greater  part,  not  settlers, 
but  migratory  laborers.  Furthermore,  they  have  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  recently,  and  the  expense  of  transportation  is  large 
as  compared  to  their  wealth.  For  these  reasons  they  are  practically 
unaccompanied  by  wives.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the 
South  Italians,  though  they  have  been  coming  to  the  United  States 
during  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  North  Italians,  the  English- 
speakmg  people,  and  the  north  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  the  most  part  settlers.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by 
-their  wives  or  soon  send  for  them.  In  this  fact  is  found  one  reason 
why  so  few  of  these  races,  the  North  Italians  excepted,  are  found  in 
maintenance  of  way  work.  More  than  one-half  of  the  Mexican 
wives  are  reported  as  being  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  these  married  Mexicans  are  permanently  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  comparatively  small  outlay  involved  and 
the  assistance  received  from  the  railway  companies,  mentioned  later, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  wives  to  accompany  their  husbands  who 
come  here  temporarily  in  search  of  employment.  Furthermore,  the 
conditions  under  which  section  hands  Eve  are  less  uninviting  to  the 
Mexican  women  than  to  the  women  of  any  other  race. 

The  more  important  of  the  details  relative  to  conjugal  condition 
and  residence  of  wife  are  presented  in  the  tables  following.  Full 
details  are  given  in  General  Tables  4  and  5.  The  relation  of  conjugal 
condition  and  residence  of  wife  to  the  conditions  under  which  these 
men  live  and  work  will  be  discussed  later. 
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Table  9.— Conjugal  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  race  group.'^ 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Race  group. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

302 

276 
2,207 

341 
2,607 
1,058 

231 

183 
1,422 

207 

1,131 

601 

76.5 

66.3 
64.4 

00.7 
45.1 
56.8 

69 

81 
769 

130 

1,324 

445 

19.5 

29.3 
34.4 

38.1 
52.8 
42.1 

12 

12 
26 

4 
52 
12 

4.0 

North  European,  non-English  - 

4.3 

1.2 

Races   from   Austria-Hungary 

and  neighboring  countries  e. .  - 

Mexican  /            

1.2 
2.1 

1.1 

Total  

6,691 

3,776 

56.4 

2,798 

41.8 

118 

1.8 

o  Not  including  the  following  races:  Canadian  (French),  Chinese,  Hebrew  (other  than  Russian),  East 
Indina,  Icelander,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Syrian,  Turkish,  West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban),  Belgian 
(not  specified),  Swiss  (not  specified),  and  AustraUan  (not  specified). 

6  Canadian  (other),  EngUsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh. 

c  Danish,  Dutch,  Finnish,  French,  German,  Norwegian,  Russian,  and  Swedish. 

d  Greek,  Italian  (North),  and  ItaUan  (South). 

e  Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Montenegrin,  Rou- 
manian, Servian,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  and  Austrian  (race  not  specified). 

/  Mexican. 

d  Japanese  and  Korean. 

Table  10. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-horn  hushands,  by  race  of  hushandfi 


Race  of  husband. 


Niunber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Reporting  wife  in 
United  States. 


Number.       Per  cent. 


English-speaking 

North  European,  non-EngUsh-speakiug 

South  European 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary  and  neighboring  countries 

Mexican 

Asiatic 

Total 


59 
79 
727 
110 
1,324 
440 


56 

71 

246 

3 

770 

6 


94.9 
89.9 
33.8 

2.7 
58.2 

1.4 


2,739 


1,152 


42.1 


a  Not  including  the  following  races:  Chinese,  Hebrew  (other  than  Russian),  East  Indian,  Icelander,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Syrian,  Turkish,  Australian  (race  not  specified),  and  Belgian  (ra<:e  not  specified). 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  is  at 
■present  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  Mexican  laborers.  Until 
some  ten  years  ago  it  employed  miscellaneous  whites,  Indians,  and 
Mexicans  (largely  native  or  "New  Mexicans"),  and  some  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  became  scarce  and  rapidly  withdrew  from  railroad 
work  for  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  while  the  "whites"  easily 
found  employment  elsewhere  which  would  pay  them  better  wages 
than  those  which  are  commanded  by  section  men.  The  Indians 
were  unsteady  and  prone  to  leave  employment  after  a  short  time. 
Consequently  it  became  necessary  for  the  Santa  Fe  to  find  a  new  class  of 
laborers.  Contracts  were  made  with  ' '  bosses  "  for  the  employment  of 
Japanese,  and  by  1900  they  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  employees 
on  that  part  of  the  road  which  traverses  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
In  California,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Japanese  were  regularly  employed 
until  somewhat  later. 

The  races  employed  and  wages  paid  in  1900,  the  data  for  the 
three  branches  of  the  road  being  grouped,  are  shown  in  the  table  next 
presented. 
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Table  11. — Number  of  common  laborers  employed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeha  and  !-!anta 
Fe  Railway  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day,  by  race. 


Eace. 

?1.76per 
day. 

$1.25  per 
day. 

$1.10  per 
day. 

Total. 

White 

33 

243 

276 

Asiatics 

466 

456 

Indians 1 

39 
166 

39 

Mexicans 

1 

167 

Total 

34 

438 

466 

gog 

Though  the  Japanese  were  at  this  time  the  lowest-paid  laborers, 
they  were  less  strong  and  less  satisfactory  than  the  Mexicans.  Fur- 
thermore, they  were  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  unsatisfactory  in 
other  ways,  with  the  result  that  a  couple  of  years  later  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  Holmes  Supply  Company  to  furnish  Mexicans. 
They  were  drawn  largely  from  El  Paso  and  were  paid  $1  per  day. 
Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  eight  naonths  in  1905  and  a  few 
months  a  year  later,  when  some  hundreds  of  Japanese  were  again 
employed,  practically  all  common  laborers  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  west  of  Albuquerque  have  been  Mexicans. 
And  with  the  exceptions  that  all  were  paid  $1.25  during  the  years 
1906-7,  and  that  a  few  on  one  division  of  the  road  have  been  paid 
that  rate  more  recently,  they  have  worked  for  $1  per  day."^  The 
average  daily  wage  of  all  races  regularly  employed  in  section  work 
in  1900  was  $1,227;  in  1909,  $1,172.  Most  of  the  trackwalkers  are 
also  Mexicans,  their  wage  being  $1.25  per  day. 

The  Southern  Pacific  system  at  present  employs  Mexicans  almost 
exclusively  as  section  hands  on  its  "southern  route,"  while  else- 
where various  white  races  and  Asiatics  are  employed.  Behind  this 
difference  there  is  a  difference  in  history  which  makes  it  desirable  to 
discuss  the  system  in  its  several  parts. 

Except  on  the  CaUfornia  divisions,  the  section  hands  on  the  southern 
route,  ending  at  Los  Angeles,  have  always  been  for  the  greater  part 
Mexicans,  though  Cliinese  and  Indians  were  employed  for  a  time  and 
so  were  Japanese  for  a  period  of  several  months.  Within  California, 
however,  for  a  few  years  after  the  road  was  built  (some  thirty  years 
ago),  native  whites  and  Irish  were  very  largely  employed.  They 
then  were  displaced  by  Chinese  working  for  lower  wages.  In  1900 
the  Chinese  still  employed  were  paid  $1  per  day.  But  by  the  later 
nineties,  few  Chinese  were  engaged  in  railroad  work.  According  to 
one  authority  (Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XV,  p.  750),  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  1900  employed  only  436 — 317  in  Cahfornia  and  119  outside 
of  that  State.  As  they  retired  their  places  were  filled  largely  by 
Mexicans,  thbugh  in  later  years  some  Japanese,  Italians,  and  GreelJs 
have  been  employed.  Very  recently  the  Japanese  have  all  but  dis- 
appeared. The  Itahans  and  Greelis,  who  were  paid  $1.50  in  1902 
and  $1.60  at  present,  have  never  been  numerous.  The  Mexicans 
have  long  been  in  the  vast  majority  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  before  the  panic  of  1907,  when  they  received  $1.25,  have  been 
paid  $1  per  day.*     Many  of  them   also  serve   as  trackwalkers,  for 

1  The  wage  was  again  advanced  to  $1 .25,  November,  1909. 
6  Increased  to  $1.25  in  November,  1909. 
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which  they  are  paid  $1.25,  while  "white  men"  have  received  $1.50 
per  day  for  the  same  work. 

The  Central  Pacific  "branch"  was  completed  in  1869.  For 
twenty  years  the  section  hands  in  Nevada  and  Utah  were  for  the 
most  part  Americans,  Irish,  and  Chinese.  The  Americans  _  and 
Irish,  according  to  one  authority,  were  paid  about  $2  and  the  Chinese 
$1  per  day.  During  the  nineties  all  of  the  races  mentioned  grad- 
ually withdrew  from  this  branch  of  employment,  being  replaced 
by  ItaUans  at  $1.50  per  day  and  Japanese  at  $1.10.  From  1895, 
when  they  were  first  employed,  till  1901,  the  Japanese  preponderated. 
In  1901,  however,  they  were  replaced  for  a  time  by  Greeks — at 
$1.60  per  day,  it  is  said — but  the  change  proving  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, Japanese  were  again  employed  at  $1.37  to  $1.47  per  day. 
Since  then  they  have  practically  "manned"  this  part  of  the  com- 
pany's road.  However,  the  1,000  Japanese  employed  in  1906 
decreased  to  900  in  1908,  and  to  some  700  at  the  beginning  of  1909. 
The  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  employing  more  Itahans.  The 
Japanese  are  now  paid  $1.40  per  day.  While  some  of  the  Italians 
have  been  paid  $1.50  per  day,  the  majority  of  them  have  received 
the  same  wage  as  the  Japanese. 

On  one  route  in  Cahfornia  where  the  road  has  been  operated  for 
some  thirty  years,  Irish  in  the  main  were  employed  for  a  few  years. 
They  were  then  displaced  by  Chinese.  But  there,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Cliinese  gradually  became  insufficient  in  number,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  nineties  were  supplemented  by  Mexicans  and  Japanese. 
In  1900  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexicans  are  reported  to  have 
received  $1  per  day.  A  few  years  later  Greeks  were  added  and  still 
more  recently  Russians.  The  Mexicans  and  Greeks — the  one  at 
$1  per  day,  the  other  at  $1.60 — are  now  being  employed  rather 
than  Japanese  and  Russians  at  $1.35  and  $1.60,  respectively. 

Elsewhere  in  Cahfornia  (the  southern  route  also  being  excepted) 
the  history  has  been  practically  the  same,  except  that  Itahans  and 
Greeks  during  the  last  ten  years  have  come  to  predominate,  as 
against  the  Chinese  at  $1.10  and  the  Japanese,  who  in  1900  were 
paid  $1,  prior  to  the  paiuc  of  1907  $1.35,  but  at  the  present  $1.25. 
The  Itahans,  Greeks,  and  other  wliite  races  are  paid  $1.60  and,  in 
the  snowsheds,  $1.70  or  $1.80  per  day. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  been  operated  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Until  after  the  middle  of  the  luneties  the  great  mass  of  the  common 
laborers  employed  were  Americans,  Irish,  and  north  Europeans. 
Then  with  the  expansion  of  business  the  wage  they  had  been  receiv- 
ing ceased  to  be  attractive  to  them  and  their  places  were  filled 
largely  by  Itahans.  Later  Greeks,  Austrians,  and  Japanese  were 
employed,  most  of  the  latter  working  in  Utah  and  Wyoming.  The 
first  Japanese  were  employed  in  1900,  the  wage  being  $1.20  per 
day.  For  a  few  years  they  did  most  of  the  section  work  on  the 
Union  Pacific  in  Wyoming  and  Utah,  some  600  being  employed 
there  in  1904,  1,000  in  1905,  1,400  in  1906,  1,200  in  1907,  900  in 
1908.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  wages  have  been  increased  to 
$1.45  per  day — the  wage  received  by  Greeks,  Itahans,  and  Austri- 
ans— many  of  them  have  been  attracted  to  agriculture  and  trade. 
Their  places  have  been  fiUed  very  largely  by  Greeks  at  the  same 
wage. 
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Until  ten  years  ago  the  Oregon  Short  Line  likewise  employed  a 
large  number  of  native  whites  and  Irish  as  section  men.  At  the 
same  time  some  Chinese  were  employed  and  from  1891  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  Japanese.  This  company  was  one  of  the  first 
to  employ  Japanese  in  that  capacity,  some  100  being  substituted 
for  an  equal  number  of  Chinese.  According  to  one  authority  both 
races  were  paid  the  same— $1.10  per  day— but  in  1895  the  wage  for 
Japanese  was  $1  per  day. 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  most  of  the  natives  and  Irish 
have  left  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  The  Chinese  have 
also  diminished  in  number,  only  68  being  reported  as  employed  at 
common  labor,  May  31,  1909.  The  places  vacated  were  filled  by 
an  increasing  number  of  Japanese  and  Itahans,  Greeks,  and  Austrians. 
While  in  1896  about  600  Japanese  were  so  employed,  in  1905  there 
are  said  to  have  been  an  average  of  1,052;  in  1906,  1,221;  in  1907, 
1,049;  in  1908,  782,  or  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  entire  num- 
ber for  the  years  1 905  to  1 907.  Their  wages  were  gradually  increased 
until  they  have  been  the  same  as  for  Itahans  and  Greeks  since  1907. 
Previous  to  that  date  they  were  usually  30  cents  per  day  less.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Austrians  has  been 
gradual  until  now  (May  31,  1909)  they  aggregate  1,318,  or  almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  laborers  in  the  maintenance-of- 
way  department.  From  1897  to  1902  these  races  were  paid  11.50 
perday;  then  their  wage  was  increased  to  $1.60.  In  1908  it  was  $1.40, 
the  same  as  for  all  other  white  laborers.  In  1909  it  was  raised  to 
$1.60.  It  is  this  low  wage  as  compared  to  the  higher  wages  to  be 
earned  in  other  pursuits — pursuits  which  were  calhiig  for  more  and 
more  laborers — and  the  manner  of  hving  that  have  caused  the  num- 
ber of  English-speaking  laborers  to  diminish.  Fewer  such  men 
applied  for  work;  t"heir  "places  were  taken  by  non-English-speaking 
immigrants.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  others  have  been  employed 
only  after  all  the  Japanese  who  could  be  suppHed  have  been  set 
at  work. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  races  employed  as 
common  laborers  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company 
during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
table  presented  earlier  in  this  report  and  the  following  based  upon 
tables  published  by  the  Industrial  Commission."  The  figures  given 
for  the  many  races  employed  in  1900  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Americans 1,  656 

Other  English-speaking  persons 560 

Germans 198 

Scandinavians 227 

Chinese 150 

Japanese 313 

Others 77 

Total 3,181 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  figures  given,  something  more 
than  83  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  "whites,"  other  than  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Austrians,  who  numbered  only  7,  while  14.5  per  cent  were 

"Industrial  Commission,  Report,  Vol.  XV,  p.  751. 
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Asiatics.  In  1909,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  whites  other  than  Italians 
and  Greeks  (that  is  including  Austrians)  were  a  little  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  Greeks  and  Italians  something  more  than  48  per 
cent,  and  the  Asiatics  over  20  per  cent.  Thus  the  southern  Europeans 
had  largely  replaced  the  Americans  and  north  Europeans.  The  wages 
for  such  laborers,  which  were  reported  as  $1.40  for  Americans  in  1900, 
have  increased  about  10  per  cent  during  the  decade.  Both  the 
number  of  Japanese  employed  and  their  wages  have  varied  con- 
siderably. The  Japanese,  paid  $1.05  in  1897  and  $1.10  in  1900, 
were  receiving  $1.50  in  1907.  Their  wage  was  then  reduced  to  $1.20 
per  day,  but  recently  it  has  been  increased  to  $1.35.  In  spite  of  the 
good  wages  paid,  the  number  of  Japanese  employed  has  diminished  for 
some  years.  The  following  figures  are  approximately  correct  for  the 
number  of  Japanese  employed  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 
Company  as  common  laborers  for  the  years  specified:  1905,  793; 
1906,  685;   1907,  626;   1908,  550;   1909,  430. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  labor  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways  is  the  same. 
The  one  railroad  was  completed  about  1886,  the  other  about  1892. 
Until  the  later  nineties  their  section  men  were  largely  English-speak- 
ing persons,  Scandinavians,  and  Germans.  At  that  time  there  were 
many  immigrants  from  northern,  and  comparatively  few  from  south- 
ern, Europe.  Late  in  the  decade,  however,  both  Japanese  and  Ital- 
ians became  numerous  and  were  given  employment,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  various  Austrian  races  and  Greeks  have  been  added  as 
the  older  races,  in  point  of  employment,  have  withdrawn  for  more 
remunerative  and  more  agreeable  work,  especially  in  the  lumber 
industry  and  agriculture  and  fruit  growing.  The  first  Japanese 
were  employed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  in  1896;  by  the  Great 
Northern  in  1898.  For  several  years  both  raUroads  have  employed 
a  great  many  in  Washington  and  Montana.  They  have  employed 
most  of  the  men  supplied  by  the  Oriental  Trading  Company  for 
railroad  work.  The  following  figures  are  approximately  correct  as 
averages  of  the  number  of  men  supplied  for  such  work  by  that  com- 
pany: 1898,200;  1899,  600;  1900,2,145;  1901,  1,199;  1902,  1,082; 
1903,  1,069;  1904,  1,515;  1905,  1,372;  1906,  1,824;  1907,2,295;  1908, 
1,936. 

The  wage  paid  to  Japanese  advanced  from  10  and  12  cents  per  hour 
in  1898  and  12  cents  in  1900,  to  13  and  15  cents  per  hour  paid  for 
some  years  prior  to  1907,.  a  double  scale  usually  being  employed. 
Then,  because  of  the  panic,  the  wages  were  reduced  to  11 J  and  13 
cents  per  hour.  At  present  they  vary  from  $1.20  to  $1.40  per  day. 
At  all  times  the  Japanese  received  the  lowest  wage  paid  by  these 
companies  excepting  the  few  Chinese  who  have  remained.  While  the 
Japanese  were  paid  $1  per  day,  the  Italians  received  $1.25.  A 
similar  difference  has  obtamed  more  recently.  At  present  the  Greeks 
Austrians,  and  Scandinavians  are  generally  paid  $1.50  per  day. 

Most  of  the  other  railroads  operated  in  the  West  have  been  built  in 
recent  years  and  call  for  little  comment. 

The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railway  has  employed 
various  races  in  about  the  proportions  shown  in  the  foregoing  table. 
Mexicans  are  employed  almost  exclusively  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
road  at  $1  and,  m  the  desert,  $1.25  per  day,  while  on  the  remainder 
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of  the  road,  Japanese,  Greeks,  Italians,  Austrians,  and  other  white 
races  are  all  employed  at  the  same  wage — 11.45  for  regular  section 
work  and  $1.60  m  the  extra  gangs. 

The  Sante  Fe,  Phoenix  and  Prescott,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  fifteen  years,  has  always  employed  a  few  "miscellaneous 
whites  "  and  more  Mexicans.  The  wage  paid  was  at  first  15  cents  per 
hour,  but  because  of  the  abundance  of  Mexican  labor  it  was  later 
reduced  to  13^  cents.  The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  has  used 
Mexicans  only  during  the  seven  years  of  operation.  Their  wages  were 
$1.25  per  day  until  1907,  when  they  were  reduced  to  $1.  The  Tono- 
pah  and  Tidewater,  in  operation  only  a  few  years,  employs  Mexicans 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  whites.  At  first  they  were  all  paid  $2.25 
per  day,  but,  because  the  Mexicans  were  less  efficient,  their  wage  was 
later  reduced  to  $1.75,  the  highest  wage  then  paid  by  any  raih'ay 
company.  The  Maricopa,  Phoenix  and  Eastern  employs  Mexicans, 
paying  them  the  usual  $1  per  day. 

The  bearings  of  the  details  given  above,  supplemented  by  other 
information,  may  be  indicated  m  general  form.  Except  on  the  rail- 
roads built  in  the  West  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  vast 
majority  of  the  men  first  employed  as  section  hands  were  native  and 
other  English-speaking  whites,  supplemented  in  the  Northwest  by 
non-English-speaking  north  Europeans.  Many  Chinese  were  em- 
ployed on  some  of  the  roads  and  almost  every  road  employed  some 
as  common  laborers.  The  wages  of  Chinese  were  $1  to  $1.10  and 
therefore  much  less  than  those  paid  to  white  men.  During  the  nine- 
ties most  of  the  Americans  and  north  Europeans  found  more  attractive 
and  remunerative  employment  elsewhere,  in  the  lumber  mills,  on  the 
farms,  and  in  various  city  trades.  Wages  were  not  raised  in  order  to 
retain  them,  for  other  and  usually  cheaper  men  were  at  hand  to  fill 
their  places.  The  Chinese,  too,  became  fewer  because  of  exclusion 
legislation,  whUe  many  retired  from  railroad  work  to  enter  agriculture 
or  the  city  trades,  with  the  result  that  for  ten  years  they  have  been  an 
unimportant  element  in  the  common  labor  supply  available  for  rail- 
road work.  In  1900  only  668  are  reported  by  the  census  as  being 
employed  by  railways  in  their  various  departments.  The  races  which 
filled  the  places  thus  vacated  and  the  many  new  ones  created  by  an 
increasing  mileage  and  a  greater  number  of  maintenance-of-way  em- 
ployees per  mile  of  roadway  were  Japanese,  Italians,  Greeks,  Austrians, 
and  a  comparatively  few  Koreans,  East  Indians,  and  Turks. 

The  first  Japanese  in  railroad  work  were  employed  by  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  an  1891  or  a  little  earlier.  Soon  they  were  introduced 
by  the  Oregon  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Great  Northern,  and  by  1900  they 
were  on  every  railroad  of  importance  in  the  West,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  as  large  numbers  as  could  be  supplied.  At 
present  they  are  employed  by  every  road  except  those  operating  in 
southern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  where  Mexicans  are 
employed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  races.  But  in  most  cases 
where  employed  the  Japanese  are  not  in  the  majority  and  the  total 
number  now  employed  in  railroad  work  is  smaller  than  formerly.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  when  the  number  employed  was  largest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census,  6,351  were  employed  in  1900,  and  practically  all 
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of  them  were  section  hands.  In  1906  the  number  was  certainly  in 
excess  of  8,000.  To-day  a  rough  estimate  arrived  at  from  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  different  raikoad  companies  and  their  employment 
agencies  is  6,500  to  7,000.  The  decrease  is  explained  largely  by  the 
desire  of  the  Japanese  to  find  more  remunerative  and  more  agreeable 
employment.  This  they  have  sought  in  agriculture  and  the  city 
trades.  Though  their  wages  have  been  increased  in  some  instances, 
this  has  not  been  effective  in  preventing  the  movement  indicated. 

The  details  given  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Japanese  at  first 
worked  for  wages  which  were  much  lower  than  those  paid  the  various 
white  races.  In  some  instances  they  at  first  replaced  Chinese  at  the 
same  wage,  but,  whatever  the  circumstances,  they  were  invariably 
low-paid  laborers  for  sonae  years  following  1891.  As  the  other  classes 
withdrew  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the  later  nineties,  however, 
their  wages  were  increased,  in  one  instance  rising  to  $1.35  per  day. 
More  recently  further  increases  have  been  made,  the  highest  point 
being  reached  in  1906,  when  there  was  the  greatest  shortage  of 
laborers.  Their  wages  have,  however,  usually  been  less  than  those 
paid  any  other  race  save  the  Mexican,  by  whom  alone  they  have 
been  displaced  to  any  extent.  The  Mexicans  are  the  only  race  paid  a 
smaller  wage.  Though  instances  have  been  cited  where  the  Japanese 
are  now  paid  the  same  wage  as  Italians  and  Greeks  and  even,  occa- 
sionally, other  white  races,  these  instances  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.  As  a  general  rule  they  still  receive  the  lowest  wage 
paid  save  to  the  few  remaining  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans. 

The  Italians  were  being  engaged  for  work  as  common  laborers  at 
the  same  time  that  Japanese  were.  Most  of  the  railroads  of  the  West 
which  have  made  use  of  them  at  all  first  employed  them  during  the 
nineties  and  usually  late  in  that  decade.  In  some  instances  they 
were  paid  less  wages  than  the  white  employees  they  ordinarily  replaced 
or  displaced,  while  in  other  cases  they  worked  for  less.  The  same 
differences  still  exist  in  the  wage  scales.  The  wages  for  the  general 
class  of  "white  men"  on  the  more  important  roads  are  $1.45,  $1.50, 
or  $1.60  per  day;  for  Italians  they  vary  from  $1.25  to  $1.60.  Taking 
sis  railroads,  each  employing  a  large  number  of  Italians,  they  are 
paid  the  same  as  the  general  class  of  "whites"  in  four  cases  and  less 
m  two. 

The  Greeks  have  been  introduced  m  the  West  as  section  hands 
only  during  the  last  eight  or  nme  years,  and  were  not  numerous  until 
1906.  Like  the  Itahans,  they  have  sometimes  received  the  same  as 
so-called  "whites,"  while  in  other  cases  they  have  woiked  for  less 
Taking  the  six  railroads  just  referred  to,  the  Greeks  are  paid  the 
same  as  so-called  "whites"  m  four  cases,  less  m  one  and  in  the 
remammg  case  some  of  them  are  paid  the  same  while  others  are  paid 
less.  Where  both  Greeks  and  Italians  are  not  paid  the  same  as  all 
other  whites,  the  wages  paid  these  races  usually  differ.  In  one  impor- 
tant instance  the  Greeks  are  paid  more  than  the  ItaHans,  while  in 
another  they  are  paid  less. 

Durmg  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  the 
various  Austnan  races  to  the  Western  States,  some  of  them  coming 
chrectly  from  abroad,  more  of  them  coming  from,  or  being  "recruited'' 
in,  the  States  to  the  east.  Most  of  them  have  found  emplovment  in 
the  names  and  smelters,  but  a  considerable  number  are  working  as 
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section  hands.  In  so  far  as  known,  except  in  one  unimportant 
instance,  they  hare  received  the  wage  paid  to  so-called  "whites." 

The  other  races  mentioned,  save  the  Mexicans,  have  been  unim- 
portant elements  in  the  labor  supply.  The  number  of  Mexican  sec- 
tion hands  employed  in  the  Western  States  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1900  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  roads,  e.  g.,  the  Rock  Island, 
operating  in  other  States,  have  begun  to  employ  them  and  are  pay- 
ing higher  wages.  In  the  West  they  have  usually  displaced  or 
replaced  cheap  labor,  and  have  themselves  remained  the  lowest 
paid  laborers.  Though  a  few  small  roads  pay  them  more,  the  great 
mass  of  Mexicans  have  received  only  11  save  for  a  short  time  before 
1907,  when  they  were  very  generally  paid  $1.25  per  day. 

Comparing  wages  of  section  hands  in  1900  with  those  now  paid, 
white  men  of  all  races  and  Mexicans  (in  the  West)  are  paid  about 
the  same,  while  Japanese  are  paid  somewhat  more — possibly  25  cents 
per  day  on  the  average.  That  wages  did  not  advance  generally  is 
explained  by  the  influx  of  immigrant  laborers. 

The  wage  rates  for  different  races  thus  disposed  of,  the  earnings 
per  day  of  persons  18  years  of  age  or  over  require  little  discussion. 
For  full  details  for  the  maintenance  of  way  employees  for  whom  data 
were  obtained,  see  General  Table  6.  Those  for  the  races  of  numer- 
ical importance  are  given  in  the  table  following. 

Table  12. — Fer  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  rate 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Under  $1.25, 


Per  cent  earning  each  specified  rate 
per  day. 


S1.25  and 
under  SI  .60. 


31.60  and 
over. 


Native-born 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

English 

German 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 


19.0 
.0 

86. 1 
.0 
.0 


5.7 

5.4 
85.5 
8.2 
2.5 
56.7 
56.0 
80.5 
100.0 
8.6 
2.5 
43.7 


84.0 

94.6 
14.5 
91.8 
97.5 
42.6 
43.3 
.5 
.0 
5.3 
97.5 
56.3 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  talcen  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  the  earnings  of  only  two  races 
require  any  comment.  The  fact  that  10.3  per  cent  of  the  native- 
born  earn  less  than  $1.25  per  day  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inclusion  of 
natives  of  Mexican  descent.  That  85.5  per  cent  of  the  Germans 
earned  less  than  $1.50  per  day  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
practically  all  reported  by  one  railway  having  a  wage  rate  for  white 
laborers  slightly  under  $1.50  per  day.  These  earnings  are  for  the 
normal  day,  which  is  almost  universally  ten  hours.  It  must  be  held 
in  mind,  too,  that  practically  all  section  hands  and  track  walkers 
receive  lodging  in  addition  to  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
them  pay  each  month  to  an  employment  agent  a  percentage  of  their 
earnings  as  a  commission.  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  later  in 
this  report. 
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Table  13. — Nuniher  and  per  cent  ofnmle  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  employed  as 
section  men  and  trach  walkers  and  receiving  each  speckled  amount  per  day,  by  general 
nativity  and  race* 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Englisli 

German 

Greeli 

Irisli 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Mexican 

Norwegian '. 

Russian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turliish 

Austrian  (race  not 
specified) 


65 

46 

56 

62 

1,105 

153 

660 

430 

975 

74 

2,465 

40 

23 

46 

9 

19 

144 


Number  receiving  each  speci- 
fied amount  per  day. 


5 
3 

181 


29 

2 

3 

53 

91 

4 

374 

241 

785 

74 

210 

1 


302 

36 
43 
45 
1 
898 
114 
177 
118 
4 


50 


Per  cent  receiving  each 
amount  per  day. 


specified 


10.3 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.7 

18.6 
.0 

86.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 


3    . 


5.7 

44.6 

4.3 

5.4 

85.5 

8.2 

2.5 

56.7 

56.0 

80.5 

100.0 

8.6 

2.5 

.0 

6.5 

.0 

21.1 

43.7 


68.6 

65.4 

93.4 

80.3 

1.6 

81.3 

74.5 

26.8 

27.4 

.4 

.0 

2.0 

95.0 

95.7 

69.6 

100.0 

78.9 

41.7 


6.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

12.8 

7.9 

9.9 

3.9 

6.3 

.0 

.0 

2.8 

2.5 

.0 

2.2 

.0 

.0 

12.5 


.0 

2.2 

14.3 

.0 

2.6 

13.0 

11.8 

9.5 

.1 

.0 

.5 

.0 

4.3 

21.7 

.0 

.0 

2.1 


tiLI^io!ni^Z'r^sI^U^:^lUfrl^^,r^  ^^^'''^'  ^"t  -  --=°-t  -  t^l^--  of  voluntary  lost 

There  has  been  a  change  of  races  employed  m  maintenance  of  way 
work  and  the  newer  races  have  frequently  been  paid  a  lower  wage 
than  had  been  paid  the  races  whom  they  replaced.  But  any  saving 
m  wages  mcoy  be  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  changes  in  races 
employed  have  brought  with  them  changes  in  efficiency  and  organ- 

The  English-speaking  races  formerly  employed  by  most  of  the 
rMlroad  compa,mes  are  invariably  regarded  as  having  been  more 
etticient  than  the  races  now  most  generally  employed.  One  native- 
born  road  master  states  that  5  Irishmen  could  do  as  much  work  as  8 
Japanese  or  Mexicans  Another  states  that  5  Irishmen  could  do  as 
much  work  as  8  Greeks  and  more  than  8  Japanese  or  Mexicans.  A 
third  states  that  5  Irishmen  could  do  as  much  as  7  or  8  Chkiese 
Mexicans  Japanese,  or  Greeks.  An  official  of  considerable  eS 
encem  these  matters  says  that  Americans  (of  the  "good  type '0  and 
the  Irish  are  as  cheap  at  $2  per  day  as  Mexicans  are  at  f  1  "^^     ' 

Aot  to  multiply  such  comparisons,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the 

they  also  did  it  ^^i^^'' i'^^^.tXA^l^ZlZi^l^.^^ 
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could  be  separated  to  work  independently,  while  most  of  the  present 
laborers  must  be  set  to  work  in  a  group  under  close  supervision  by 
the  foreman.  Again,  in  several  instances  it  has  been  found  that  with 
the  change  in  races  and  the  consequent  loss  of  efficiency  and  the 
increased  amount  of  supervision  required,  the  number  and  size  of 
gangs  have  changed  so  as  to  require  more  foremen.  Finally,  the 
laborers  must  be  grouped  for  work  according  to  race,  and  interpreters 
are  frequently  employed  at  more  than  the  usual  wage. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  these  things  show  perma- 
nent deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  Italians,  Greeks,  various  Austrian 
races,  Mexicans,  and  Japanese.  Most  of  them  have  been  in  the  United 
States  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  wliile  abroad  were 
engaged,  as  a  rule,  in  labor  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  English, 
Irish,  Scandinavians,  and  Germans  have  had  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  gain  experience  and  quahfy  for  foremanships  and  to  be  more 
efficient  laborers. 

Comparing  non-EngUsh-speaking  immigrants,  we  find  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  road  masters  and  others  with  regard  to  their 
relative  worth  and  even  their  characteristics. 

The  superintendent  of  one  raUroad  company,  which  employs  Japa- 
nese, Itahans,  Greeks,  and  Austrians,  states  that  of  14  of  his  road  mas- 
ters 11  preferred  Japanese  to  all  others,  2  preferred  Italians,  and  1 
Greeks.  No  road  master  prefers  the  various  Austrian  races,  though 
they  all  think  well  of  them.  The  explanation  of  the  general  prefer- 
ence for  the  Japanese  is  found  in  the  facts  that  while  the  Japanese 
will  not  do  much  more  work  than  the  other  races  mentioned,  they 
require  less  watching  to  prevent  them  from  "soldiering";  they  are 
very  peaceable  and  tractable,  while  the  Itahans  and  Greeks  are  not; 
the  Japanese  camps  are  free  from  disturbance,  while  the  Italian  and 
Greek  camps  are  the  scenes  of  frequent  fights;  and  the  Ja,panese 
are  the  most  adaptable,  of  all  the  races  now  employed.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  the  Itahans  are  objectionable  because  when  serving  as  fore- 
men they  are  prone  to  "graft"  at  the  expense  of  their  men,  and  this 
undermines  good  will  and  destroys  discipline. 

An  official  of  another  road  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  raU- 
road construction  and  maintenance  of  way  speaks  to  the  same  general 
effect.  Of  aU  the  races  now  employed  in  any  considerable  number, 
the  Japanese  are  said  to  be  the  best.  They  learn  more  quickly  than 
any  other  race  now  employed;  they  are  sober,  tractable,  and  indus- 
trious. The  Austrians  are  a  second  choice.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  worst  of  all,  because  unruly  and  untrustworthy. 
The  Itahans  are  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons,  but  less  so  than 
the  Greeks. 

An  official  of  another  railway  company  explains  his  desire  for  more 
Japanese  laborers  in  much  the  same  way.  Comparing  them  with 
Greeks  and  Austrians,  he  says  they  are  more  progressive  and  adapt- 
able, require  less  supervision,  and  are  more  tractable.  Yet  he  adds 
that  they  are  inferior  to  the  Americans  and  Irish,  who  can  not  be  had 
for  the  wages  now  paid,  in  almost  every  respect  save  sobriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  opinion  of  the  road  masters  on 
another  railroad  favors  several  other  races  before  Japanese.     North- 
ern Europeans,  of  whom  many  have  been  employed,  and  Americans 
are  preferred;  after  them,  Austrians  and  Russians  (of  whom  there 
48296°— VOL  25—11 3 
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are  only  a  few);  then  Itahans,  Japanese,  and  Greeks,  in  the  order 
given.  The  Japanese  have  at  times  been  intractable,  while  the 
others  have  not.  In  regard  to  industry  and  sobriety  they  are  equal 
to  the  Itahans,  and  in  adaptability  and  progressiveness  they  are  supe- 
rior to  them.  The  Austrians  and  Eussians  are  preferred  to  either 
Itahans  or  Japanese  because  of  their  greater  strength  and  tractability. 
The  Greeks  are  placed  last  because,  it  is  said,  they  are  lazy  and  rather 
deficient  in  all  of  the  quahties  which  combme  to  make  desirable 
employees. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  another  railway,  where  ail  of  these 
races  save  Greeks  have  beem  employed  in  large  numbers,  is  to  the 
same  effect.  The  Greeks,  it  may  be  added,  have  seldom  been  em- 
ployed, because  they  are  regarded  as  the  least  desirable  of  all. 

The  Japanese  on  another  railroad  were  gradually  discharged, 
because  "more  difficult  to  satisfy"  than  the  other  races.  The  Aus- 
trians, Itahans,  and  Greeks  are  preferred  in  the  order  named. 

Taking  instances  where  road  masters  have  had  experience  with 
Japanese  and  Mexicans,  along  with  other  races,  in  almost  every  case 
met  with  the  latter  are  preferred.  They  are  stronger  than  the 
Japanese,  and  are  said  by  most  road  masters  to  be  superior  in  every 
way  except  in  progressiveness  and  sobriety.  In  some  instances  the 
Japanese  have  been  found  to  be  too  "light"  for  the  work.  The  Mex- 
icans are  stronger.  In  other  cases  the  Japanese  were  not  "suited  to 
the  chmate,"  whereas  the  Mexicans  were.  Invariably  the  Mexicans 
are  regarded  as  being  very  tractable;  in  fact,  they  are  noted  for  their 
passive  obedience.  Some  road  masters  state  that  the  Japanese  require 
more  supervision  because  they  are  "crafty,"  while  a  few  find  that  the 
Mexicans  require  more  supervision  because  they  are  lazy.  With 
regard  to  adaptability  and  quickness  in  learning  how  to  do  certain 
things  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion.  However,  there  is  a  well- 
nigh  universal  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  accustomed  to  Mexican 
labor  that  the  Japanese  "want  too  much"  and  are  hkely  to  make 
"organized  demands."  The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  concerted  action  by  them. 

That  the  Mexicans  are  without  ambition  or  much  ability  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  seldom  become  foremen.  Many  become  track 
walkers  at  $1.25  per  day,  but  they  scarcely  ever  rise  beyond  that 
point.  Drunkenness  is  the  Mexicans'  great  weakness.  It  is  the 
universal  opinion  that  they  are  in  this  respect  the  worst  of  all  races 
employed  in  railway  work.  Because  of  it,  and  want  of  ambition,  or 
desire  to  hye  well,  they  as  a  rule  work  irregularly.  In  one  instance 
11  of  35  failed  to  report  for  work  the  next  morning  after  having 
received  their  pay  checks  for  $26  or  less  for  the  previous  month's 
work.  Because  of  this  "laying  off"  and  "quitting  work"  the  pay 
roUs  of  one  railroad  for  a  month  in  1908  showed  that  48  men,  taken 
from  typical  groups,  averaged  only  a  httle  more  than  15i  days'  work 
each  out  of  the  26. 

The  Mexicans  are  generaUy  preferred  to  Japanese  by  those  who 
have  employed  both  races.  They  are  also  preferred  to  Greeks  and 
Italians.  Yet  they  are  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  native  whites  and 
Irish  m  strength  and  every  quahty  to  commend  them  to  employers 
save  tractability.  In  one  instance  the  wages  of  Mexicans  were 
reduced  because  they  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  the  white  men,  whose 
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rate  they  had  till  then  been  paid.  In  other  instances  in  the  West 
they  are  paid  less  than  the  miscellaneous  white  men  employed,  partly 
because  they  accomplish  less. 

Few  of  the  road  masters  now  employed  have  had  much  experience 
with  the  Chinese.  Those  who  have  had  invariably  think  well  of 
them  as  common  laborers,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  for  more  of 
them  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  The  Chinese  have  been  found  to  be 
strong,  industrious,  tractable,  and  sober.  They  are  not  so  adaptable 
and  progressive  as  the  Japanese  and  some  of  the  south  European 
immigrants.  However,  in  all  but  one  of  several  instances  preference 
wasexpressed  for  the  Chinese  as  section  men,  as  against  the  Japanese, 
Italians,  Greeks,  and  Austrians.  One  railway  superintendent  pre- 
ferred the  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  employed  both  Mexicans  and  Chinese 
prefer  the  former. 

Comparatively  few  East  Indians  have  been  employed  regularly  as 
section  hands,  and  where  they  have  been  employed  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  a  foreman  or  roadmaster  who  does  not  regard  them  as  abso- 
lute failures,  largely  because  of  insufficient  physical  strength  and 
endurance. 

As  stated  above,  maintenance  of  way  men  receive  lodging  in 
addition  to  wages.  Usually  free  fuel  is  provided  as  well,  and  very 
generally  the  necessary  stoves. 

The  lodgings  are,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  familiar  bunk  cars  and 
tie  houses,  though  the  foremen  are  usually  provided  with  small 
cottages.  The  bunk  cars  are  generally  made  from  broken-down 
box  cars,  these  being  fitted  up  with  wooden  bunks.  Bedding  is  not 
supplied  by  the  company,  each  man  providing  himself  with  what- 
ever he  requires.  In  ahnost  every  case  a  car  suffices  for  two  fami- 
lies, a  partition  being  made.  From  six  to  twelve,  and  in  some 
instances  many  more,  single  men  bunk  in  a  car.  However,  in  a  few 
instances  better  provision  is  being  made  for  the  housing  of  laborers. 
In  southern  California  model  frame  bunk  houses  have  been  built 
and  are  usually  provided  with  stoves,  fuel,  and  water.  But  even 
here  one  room  is  made  to  suffice  for  a  family  or  for  from  two  to  four 
single  men.  In  only  one  instance  noted  was  a  family  given  two 
rooms.  It  is  this  enforced  manner  of  living  in  the  West  which, 
among  other  considerations,  makes  maintenance  of  way  work  unat- 
tractive to  married  men  and  to  single  men  with  other  than  low  stand- 
ards of  living.  In  turn,  it  is  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  single 
men  and  men  whose  wives  are  not  in  the  United  States,  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  live  under  such  conditions,  that  makes  these  conditions 
possible. 

Regular  section  men  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  provided  mth  board 
directly  by  the  railway  companies.  In  some  instances  a  cook  is 
paid,  but  the  men  share  the  expense  of  food  equally.  In  one  instance, 
and  there  may  be  others,  the  privilege  of  boarding  the  men  is  given 
to  a  caterer,  the  company  exercising  no  control  over  the  board  fur- 
nished or  the  price  charged.  The  food  supplied  is  good,  but  as  the 
cost  is  $4.50  per  week,  and  its  acceptance  entirely  optional  ^\ith 
them,  practically  all  the  laborers — Mexicans,  Greeks,  and  Japa- 
nese— board  themselves.  The  expense  of  so  doing  is  about  $2  per 
week. 
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Nor  do  the  railway  companies  furnish  their  maintenance  of  way 
men  with  suppHes.  This  is  frequently  done,  however,  by  the  employ- 
ment agencies — a  matter  more  conveniently  discussed  a  little  later. 
The  foremen  on  one  small  railway  not  making  use  of  the  services  of 
an  employment  agency  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  men 
under  them.  The  statement  is  made,  however,  that  it  is  entirely 
optional  with  the  men  to  purchase  from  the  foremen,  and  the  com- 
pany exercises  close  supervision  in  order  that  abuses  may  not  be 
practiced. 

Something  should  be  said  concerning  the  methods  used  in  ' '  assem- 
bling" common  laborers  for  railroad  work.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
these  are  engaged  as  section  hands,  the  subject  may  be  considered 
at  this  point. 

The  race  grouping  and  race  antipathies  and  fears  of  such  laborers 
as  are  usually  employed  by  railroad  companies  as  common  laborers, 
the  frequent  changes  these  men  make  from  one  employment  to 
another,  the  frequent  necessity  for  recruiting  laborers  from  distant 
places,  and  the  supply  business  required  under  some  circumstances, 
combine  to  place  the  collecting  of  men  and  the  work  of  suppljdng 
them  with  certain  kinds  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  employment 
agent.  Practically  all  common  laborers  except  those  employed  in 
some  of  the  shops  are  secured  by  the  railway  companies  through 
such  agents. 

This  is  almost  universally  true  of  the  Japanese.  Those  employed 
on  the  railways  as  section  men  are  always  obtained  through  a  "con- 
tractor," and  those  employed  in  the  shops  are  usually  so. 

There  are  four  large  Japanese  contracting  firms  with  main  offices 
in  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  with  local  offices  at  each  division 
point  which  supply  railways  with  Japanese  laborers.  Between 
them  they  supply  men  to  six  railway  companies,  five  of  them  roads 
with  large  pay  rolls.  Late  in  the  spring  of  this  year  (1909)  some 
4,000  were  supplied  by  these  firms  for  section  work  and  a  consider- 
able number  for  work  in  the  railway  shops.  Most  of  the  railways 
not  having  terminals  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco are  supplied  by  agencies  with  main  offices  at  the  western 
terminals  or  at  some  railroad  center.  The  four  more  important  of 
these  agencies,  operating  in  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Pocatello,  Ogden, 
and  Cheyenne,  now  supply  some  1,600  men  for  section  work  and 
still  others  for  the  shops. 

With  one  exception,  each  railway  company  obtains  all  of  its 
Japanese  laborers  from  one  contractor.  In  this  case  however, 
two  agencies  serve  different  branches  of  the  road.  One  ao-ency 
supplies  two  of  the  larger  railways,  a  second  supplies  four,  but  less 
unportant  roads,  wlule  a  third  supplies  two,  but  controls  only  about 
700  men  engaged  in  railroad  work. 

These  Japanese  agents  or  contractors  collect  their  men  in  various 
ways.  Some  laborers,  of  course,  apply  to  them  directly  for  work. 
Many  are  obtamed  through  Japanese  boarding  houses  Each  large 
boardmg  house  where  tlie  working  classes  congregate  has  affilia- 
tions with  Japanese  contractors.  In  San  Francisco  many  men  were 
formerly  thus  gathered,  the  rules  of  the  Hotel  Keepers'  Association 
providing  that  the  boardmg  house  keeper  shall  receive  $3  for  each 
man  supplied  to  agencies  for  railroad  work.  The  same  condition 
exists  m  Seattle,  also,  where  the  payment  made  for  railroad  labor 
ers  is  $1.50      These  commissions  are  paid  by  the  railroad  contractors 
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These  contractors  also  send  their  agents  to  the  larger  cities  to 
recruit  men — to  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Until  emigration  from  Japan  was  restricted  and  migration  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland  forbidden  their  affiliations  extended  farther. 
At  least  two  of  the  largest  contractors  kept  agents  in  Hawaii  to  recruit 
laborers.  By  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  other  ways  the 
wages  to  be  earned  on  the  mainland,  dates  of  sailings  of  steamships, 
and  steerage  rates  to  the  coast  ports  were  made  known."  One  agent 
went  so  far  as  to  charter  a  ship  to  carry  Japanese  from  Honolulu  to 
the  mainland.  It  is  also  generally  believed  that  at  least  one  of  these 
agents  had  a  contract  with  the  boarding  house  keepers  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  to  supply  men  to  work  in  the  United  States. 

Though  much  has  been  written  about  the  relations  between  emi- 
gration companies  in  Japan,  boarding  house  keepers  in  our  Pacific 
coast  cities  and  the  large  contractors  for  Japanese  labor,  just  what 
these  were,  if  close  relations  existed  at  all,  has  not  been  established. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  visits  were  made  to  Japan  by  contractors 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  their  business.  Whetlier  the 
additional  men  found  later  at  work  under  these  contractors  were 
personally  induced  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  were  under 
contract  before  coming  is  not  known. 

Japanese  laborers  are  supplied  to  the  railway  companies  without 
cost  to  these  companies.  In  return  for  this  service  the  railway 
companies  protect  the  commissions  charged  and  the  bills  for  supplies 
furnished  by  the  contractors  and  usually  haul  these  supplies  to  the 
many  points  where  they  are  wanted,  free  of  charge  or  at  favorable 
rates. 

Agents  for  Japanese  labor  invariably  collect  from  each  person 
employed  as  a  railroad  laborer  an  "office  fee"  or  "interpreter's  fee" 
of  $1  per  month  and  a  second  payment  of  so  much  per  day.  Two 
of  the  largest  of  the  contractors  and  several  of  tlie  smaller  ones  col- 
lect in  addition  to  the  interpreter's  fee  5  cents  for  each  day  worked. 
One  of  these  formerly  collected  10  cents  per  day  without  an  inter- 
preter's fee,  but  in  1904  changed  to  the  present  rule  in  order  to 
compete  more  successfully  for  laborers.  Another  agency  collects 
an  interpreter's  fee  of  $1  per  month  and  5  cents  for  each  day  worked 
during  the  month  up  to  20,  thus  limiting  the  total  deduction  on 
account  of  the  agency  to  .$2  per  month.  Two  agencies  collect  only 
2  cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked  in  addition  to  the  interpreter's 
fee  of  II  per  month. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  this  arrangement  is  very 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  laborers  than  where  each  "job"  is 
paid  for  in  a  lump-sum  commission.  It  at  any  rate  protects  the  men 
from  the  system  sometimes  followed  by  foremen  and  agencies  coop- 
erating in  collecting,  hiring,  and  discharging  laborers. 

As  a  rule,  the  Japanese  employed  are  paid  directly  by  the  railway 
company,  deductions  to  cover  commissions  and  bills  due  being  made, 
which  sums  are  paid  directly  to  the  agency.  However,  the  railway 
companies,  supplied  by  two  of  the  largest  agents,  pay  them  for  the 
men  supplied,  they,  in  turn,  paying  the  laborers,  after  deducting 
commissions   and  sums  due  for  supplies  purchased.     This  system 

«  For  instances,  see  Bulletin  No.  66,  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic 
Exclusion  League. 
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might  enable  the  contractor  to  misrepresent  the  rate  of  pay  and 
thereby  increase  his  profit.  This  has  probably  not  been  done,  for 
most  of  the  contractors  have  been  high-class  business  men. 

As  a  second  source  of  profit,  the  contractors  usually  supply  their 
men  with  most  of  the  goods  they  consume  or  else  act  through  auxiliary 
organizations  which  do  so.  The  supply  business  is  scarcely  ever 
absent.  A  large  amount  of  business  is  done,  for  many  of  the  laborers 
are  far  removed  from  towns  where  they  can  get  supplies  of  most 
kinds,  and  the  Japanese  consume  Japanese  wares  for  the  most  part, 
and  these  can  usually  be  had  only  from  the  contractor  who  fiiids 
employment  for  them.  The  Japanese  provide  themselves  with 
food  on  a  cooperative  plan.  The  cost  is  about  $8.50  per  month 
per  man.  Usually  the  lunch,  taken  with  them  to  the  place  of  work, 
is  largely  of  American  articles;  the  other  meals,  eaten  at  the  place 
they  live,  are  largely  of  Japanese  articles.  It  is  estimated  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  food  used  is  American  in  its  origin  and  70  per  cent 
Japanese.  Most  of  this  Japanese  food  and  a  small  part  of  the  clothing 
and  miscellaneous  goods  purchased  are  supplied  by  the  contractor. 

If  property  accumulation  is  a  good  criterion,  the  commissions  and 
profits  from  supplies  sold  have  given  the  larger  contractors  a  hand- 
some profit.  However,  the  contractor  himself,  or  his  interpreter, 
through  whom  he  usually  acts,  looks  after  all  difhctdties  and  disputes 
arising  between  laborers  and  foremen  or'  other  representatives  of  the 
company  in  regard  to  work,  wages,  bunk  cars,  and  other  matters. 
He  does  much  more  than  find  employment  for  laborers  and  supply 
them  with  goods  at  a  profit. 

The  Mexican  laborers  employed  in  railway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  way  are  likewise  practically  all  supplied  by  agents  handling 
this  class  ot  labor  only.  Most  of  these  agents,  however,  are  native 
Americans,  not  Mexicans. 

Though  many  Mexican  laborers  are  collected  at  various  places  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  at  Los  Angeles,  more  are  lost  by  the 
railroads  to  other  industries  than  are  gained,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  at  El  Paso,  where  most 
of  the  Mexican  immigrants  enter  the  United  States.  Here  the  agency 
which  supplies  the  Santa  Fe  west  of  Albuquerque,  another  which 
supphes  the  Southern  Pacific,  a  third  which  supplies  the  El  Paso 
and  Southwestern,  and  a  number  of  others  which  send  men  to  the 
Rock  Island,  the  Santa  Fe  east  of  Albuquerque,  and  other  less 
important  railways,  have  offices. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  Mexicans  to  the 
United  States  through  El  Paso.  Many  of  them  have  been  carried 
north  by  the  Mexican  railways  for  construction  or  track  work  in  the 
desert  country  or  recruited  for  work  in  the  mines.  Once  near  the 
boundary,  however,  most  of  them  have  come  into  the  United  States 
to  earn  the  higher  wages  paid  on  the  western  railroads.  Others 
attracted  by  the  higher  wages  to  be  earned  here  or  possibly  recruited 
by  the  agents  for  the  railway  companies  have  come  from  more 
distant  places. 

From  El  Paso  the  immigrant  Mexicans  are  practicallv  all  sent  out 
by  the  several  agencies  as  railroad  laborers.  During  the  eight 
months  July,  1908,  to  February,  1909,  inclusive,  five  of  these  agencies 
sent  out  to  the  various  railways  some  16,471,  though  the  number  of 
immigrant  ^Mexicans  coming  through  the  immigration  station  during 
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that  time  was  reported  as  being  12,292.  In  ordinary  times  they 
apply  at  one  of  the  agencies  for  the  work  which  awaits  them.  In 
more  prosperous  times,  however,  and  in  recent  years  generally,  when 
passed  by  the  immigration  inspectors,  they  fail  into  the  hands  of 
"rustlers"  employed  by  these  agencies  and  paid  so  much  per  man 
for  each  Mexican  laborer  brought  to  their  offices. 

The  immigration  authorities  not  requiring  them  to  show  any 
money  and  admitting  them  freely  when  there  is  any  demand  for  their 
labor,  the  Mexicans  are  usually  practically  or  absolutely  without 
funds.  The  several  agencies  supply  them  with  food  until  they  are 
"shipped"  and  while  en  route  to  tlie  place  of  work.  Some  of  the 
agencies  charge  an  "  employment  fee,"  while  the  larger  ones  supplying 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  assert  that  they  do  not. 
Men  sent  to  work  on  railroads  having  connection  with  El  Paso  are 
carried  free  to  the  line  on  which  they  are  to  work;  the  others  are 
carried  at  party  rates.  The  bills  for  commissions,  if  charged,  and  for 
food  and  other  things  supplied  are  protected  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies by  which  the  men  are  employed. 

The  Holmes  Supply  Company  and  Manning  &  Co.,  who  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  Santa  Fe  west  of  Albuquerque  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  respectively,  with  common  laborers  for  road- 
bed and  track  work,  charge  no  commission,  but  make  their  profit 
entirely  by  providing  laborers  with  supplies  before  and  after  going  t^o 
work.  The  cost  of  food — beans  cooked  with  a  little  meat  being  the 
chief  item  in  the  Mexican's  dietary — is  about  $8  per  month  for  the 
single  Mexican.  The  cost  for  a  man  with  family  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably more.  In  eastern  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
where  the  laborers  are  usually  far  removed  from  towns  of  any  impor- 
tance, most  of  the  food  required  and  the  work  clothes  are  purchased 
from  the  supply  companies.  Elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  most  of  these 
things  are  purchased  from  other  dealers.  The  pay  roll  of  one  com- 
pany showed  an  average  deduction  on  account  of  supplies  of  a  little 
less  than  $5  from  the  earnings  of  men  who  worked  fifteen  and  one- 
half  days  per  month  and  therefore  earned  on  the  average  about 
115.50.  In  other  words,  the  deduction  for  supplies  averaged  a  little 
less  than  one-third  of  the  earnings.  From  the  earnings  of  a  com- 
paratively few  there  were  no  deductions  on  account  of  supplies; 
from  the  earnings  of  others  little  was  left  after  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  the  "hospital  fee"  of  50  cents  per  month  were  deducted.  The 
other  supply  company  estimates  that  the  supplies  sold  to  the  Mexicans 
without  families  average  $4  per  month,  to  those  with  families  $8. 
These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  cover  purchases  made  with  cash  at 
the  stores  maintained  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  all  division  points. 

Whether  the  prices  charged  for  supplies,  considering  the  quality 
furnished,  are  exorbitant  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  com- 
pany states  that  it  fixes  its  prices  from  10  to  15  per  cent  above  Los 
Angeles  retail  prices  in  order  to  make  good  the  losses  sustained  on 
account  of  supplies  furnished  the  men  brought  from  El  Paso  but  who 
fail  to  go  to  work.  At  times,  it  is  said,  the  deserters  en  route  are 
many,  but  as  a  rule  they  would  seem  to  be  few  as  compared  to  other 
races,' the  Japanese  excepted,  for  most  of  the  Mexicans  claim  trans- 
portation back  to  El  Paso  after  working  a  specified  time.  The  other 
supply  company  claims  that  its  prices  are  about  5  per  cent  higher  than 
retail  prices  in  Los  Angeles.     A  Mexican  consular  officer,  however, 
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states  that  hundreds  of  complamts  have  been  made  by  Mexicans 
concerning  excessive  charges  for  supphes,  the  prices  being  said  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  quoted  by  other  dealers.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Mexicans  leave  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  work  elsewhere,  and  that  most  of  them  return 
to  the  United  States  after  a  visit  to  Mexico,  frequently  bringing 
several  friends  with  them. 

One  reason  why  Mexicans  are  easily  assembled  for  railway  work 
and,  though  paid  comparatively  low  wages,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  leave  it 
for  more  remunerative  employment,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
railway  companies  will  return  them,  after  working  for  a  specified 
time,  to  El  Paso.  The  Mexican  ordinarily  comes  to  the  United 
States  with  the  expectation  of  returning  home  after  a  short  time. 
The  railway  companies,  realizing  the  strength  of  this  feeling,  have 
induced  immigration  to  this  country  and  induce  the  Mexicans  to 
continue  in  their  employ  by  making  this  return  possible,  though  the 
improvident  immigrants  themselves  would  scarcely  ever  save  enough 
to  pay  their  expenses  home.  When  they  have  worked  for  six  months 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  return  them  from  the  place  of 
work  to  El  Paso  without  charge.  The  Santa  Fe  gives  the  Mexican 
and  the  members  of  his  family  passes  after  a  working  period  of  one 
year,  but  grants  a  reduced  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  mile  when  they 
have  worked  for  three  months.  It  is  said  that  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  Mexicans  work  for  the  full  year.  The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 
will  return  laborers  without  charge  to  El  Paso  if  they  work  for  three 
months,  or  sooner  if  the  work  is  discontinued  and  the  men  discharged. 
Of  course  the  railroad  companies  which  do  not  have  a  connection 
with  El  Paso  can  not  make  this  offer.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  those  employed  on  the  three  roads  specified  above  qualify 
for  and  use  this  return  transportation  to  El  Paso. 

The  laborers  of  the  various  white  races  employed  in  railroad  main- 
tenance of  way  and  construction  work  are  Hkewise,  as  a  rule,  but  not 
nearly  so  generally,  obtained  through  employment  agents.  One  of 
the  largest  railway  companies  and  one  of  the  smaller  roads  operating 
on  the  Pacific  coast  obtain  their  numerous  Greek  employees  for  main- 
tenance of  way  work  from  agencies  conducted  by  Greeks.  One  of 
these  agencies  suppUed  from  952  to  2,583  laborers  per  month  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  with  March,  1909.  The  fee  collected,  $1 
per  month,  is  deducted  from  the  wages  due  and  is  paid  by  the  railway 
cornpany  to  the  agent.  The  agency  does  not  conduct  a  supply 
business. 

In  all  other  cases  than  those  noted,  a  general  agency,  if  any,  is 
employed.  The  laborers  being  drawn  from  the  States  to  the  east, 
the  business  is  generally  conducted  in  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  MinneapoHs, 
and  St.  Paul,  though  some  of  the  agencies  in  the  latter  cities  maintain 
local  offices  in  places  farther  west.  In  most  instances  it  has  been 
impossible  to  ascertain  definitely  on  what  terms  laborers  are  furnished 
and  what  the  agreements  are  between  the  agents  and  the  railway 
compames  they  serve.  The  roads  employ  but  one  agent  each— 
Osborn,  MiUer,  Jones,  or  Keyes,  for  example— though  these,  in  order 
to  fill  requisitions,  frequently  call  upon  other  agencies  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  for  assistance,  shanng  the  commission  with  them  The 
commissions  paid  by  the  laborers  vary  greatly  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  labor  market.     In  one  or  two  instances  it  is  stated  that 
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the  fee  is  ordmarily  about  5  per  cent  of  the  first  month's  wages— that 
IS,  $2  or  less.  When  men  are  sent  out  from  St.  Paul  to  western 
pomts,  the  comnussion,  it  is  said,  varies  from  five  to  seven  dollars. 
Out  of  these  commissions  the  agencies  must  pay  the  railroad  fare  of 
those  who  desert  en  route,  for  the  companies  provide  transportation 
only  for  the  number  who  report  for  work.  In  no  case  does  the  laborer 
make  a  further  payment  while  the  employment  lasts  and  no  responsi- 
bihty  IS  assumed  for  him  after  he  is  set  at  work.  The  men  are  col- 
lected by  posting  notices,  inserting  advertisements  in  the  various 
newspapers,  sending  "rustlers"  to  other  cities  to  "recruit,"  and  by 
malang  use  of  padrones.  Usually  all  dealings  are  with  the  padrone 
who  controls  the  new  immigrant  and  he  is  not  infrequently  given  a 
place  as  subforeman  or  as  "  boss  "  of  his  gang.  To  what  extent  immi- 
grant laborers  are  exploited  by  their  fellow-countrymen  acting  as 
padrones  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  instances  of  such  exploitation 
have  been  reported  here  and  there. 

The  largest  local  supply  of  miscellaneous  white  laborers  for  railroad 
work  is  found  in  San  Francisco.  A  statute  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  CaHfomia  requires  the  employment  agencies  of  that  State 
to  keep  records  and  to  report  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 
It.  has  been  found  difficult,  however,  to  enforce  the  law,  with  the 
result  that  the  returns  are  very  incomplete.  Such  San  Francisco 
agencies  as  reported  furnished  5,558  persons  for  railroad  labor  during 
the  fiscal  year  July,  1907,  to  June,  1908.  The  average  fee  collected 
was  $2.45.  The  fee  varied  greatly  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
labor  market,  ranging  from  about  $4  in  January,  1908,  when  there 
was  the  least,  to  a  Httle  less  than  $1.50  in  August,  1907,  when  there 
was  the  greatest,  demand  for  labor." 

A  special  study  was  made  of  135  Japanese  railroad  laborers  em- 
ployed as  section  hands  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  Cheyenne  and  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  and  Pocatello,  Idaho.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to 
introduce  some  of  the  results  at  this  point  in  the  discussion. 

Ninety-six  of  the  135  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five 
years,  35  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  only  4  more  than  ten  years. 

They  were  all  14  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  immigrating  to 
the  United  States.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  of  them  are  able  to 
read  and  109  to  write  the  Japanese  language,  but  only  53  could  speak 
Enghsh.  Some  progress  in  learning  to  speak  English  is  indicated, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  while  only  36  of  the  96  who  had  been  here 
less  than  five  years  could  speak  the  language,  15  of  35  who  had  been 
here  from  five  to  nine  years  and  2  of  4  who  had  been  here  ten  years 
or  over  could  do  so. 

Ten  of  the  135  emigrated  from  Hawaii,  where  they  had  been 
employed  on  sugar  plantations.  Of  the  remaining  124  who  were  16 
years  of  age  or  over  when  leaving  Japan,  5  had  been  small  store- 
keepers; 2,  carpenters;  1,  a  blacksmith;  1,  a  fisherman;  and  2,  clerks; 
while  27  had  been  independent  farmers  and  47  had  been  at  work  on 
their  fathers'  farms.  Thirteen  reported  that  they  had  had  no  occu- 
pation, while  20  failed  to  make  any  report  on  the  subject. 

Data  relating  to  earnings  were  obtained  from  73.  The  average  of 
earnings  per  year  was  $435.41,  or  a  httle  less  than  $1.40  per  day  for 
each  working  day.     The  minimum  was  $150,  the  maximum  $900. 

"  See  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  150  and  153. 
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Two  earned  between  $200  and  $250  per  year,  13  between  $300  and 
$400,  42  between  $400  and  $500,  12  between  $500  and  $600,  1  $640, 
and  another  $720.  The  larger  earnings  were  not  made  entirelj^  froua 
railway  labor,  however.  Many  of  the  Japanese  had  worked  in  the 
sugar-beet  fields  or  elsewhere  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  in  that  way 
had  materially  incrensed  their  total  earnings.  For  this  reason  the 
average  given  above  should  not  be  taken  as  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  Japanese  from  railway  labor. 


Chapter  III. 
CONSTEUCTIOIT. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  474  to  481.) 

Comparatively  few  data  have  been  obtained  for  railroad  construc- 
tion work.  "Slips"  were  collected  from  laborers  employed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Ocean  Shore,  and  Coal  Canyon  railroad  companies 
and  by  the  various  contractors  engaged  in  building  the  Western 
Pacific  through  California  and  Nevada.  The  data  are,  however, 
inadequate  and  not  entirely  typical.  Had  the  construction  work 
investigated  been  carried  on  in  the  Northwest  or  in  the  Southwest 
the  proportions  of  the  several  races  and  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
would  have  been  different. 

For  some  years  most  of  the  railroad  construction  work  in  southern 
California  and  Nevada  and  in  Aiizona  and  New  Mexico  has  been 
done  by  Mexicans,  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  American 
Indians.  In  the  Northwest  (e.  ^.,  on  the  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and 
Puget  Sound,  recently  built)  the  Japanese  have  been  prominent.  In 
the  cases  investigated,  however,  both  of  these  elements  have  been 
insignificant.  Conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  data  col- 
lected therefore  must  be  accepted  with  caution. 

With  this  warning  the  results  of  the  tabulations  may  be  to  some 
extent  followed.  At  many  points,  it  will  be  well  to  relate  the  material 
to  that  for  maintenance  of  way,  for  the  work  is  done  under  somewhat 
similar  conditions  and  the  laborers  are  drawn  from  the  same  general 
unsldUed  labor  market. 

As  in  the  maintenance  of  way,  the  majority  of  the  laborers  engaged 
in  railroad  construction  are  foreign-born.  However,  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  native-born  (21.1  per  cent)  and  the  foreign-born 
(78.9  per  cent)  is  not  so  great  here  as  there. 

What  may  be  called  the  older  immigration  is  small  as  compared 
to  the  more  recent,  the  north  Europeans  and  Canadian  foreign-born 
aggregating  only  248,  while  the  south  Europeans,  Russians,  Mexicans, 
and  Japanese  number  1,210.  The  table  following  gives  those  races 
which  are  represented  by  10  or  more  members,  together  with  the 
total  number  reported  and  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States. 

Table  14. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  general  nativity  and  race."- 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  spnci 
fled  number  of  year:;. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over 

237 
154 

29 
219 
17 
27 
10 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

26 
153 
15 
9 
5 

3 
66 
2 
3 

1 

Croatian                            

1 

En<^Iish                            

16 

French 

4 

J  Only  races  represented  by  1 0  or  more  members  are  included  in  this  table 
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Table  14. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  emflayees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Numoer  in  United  States  each  spec', 
tied  number  of  years. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Ck)ntinued. 

22 

516 

25 

127 

130 

hi 

18 

21 

15 

12 

65 

26 

44 

5 

442 

23 

13 

100 

51 

16 

21 

10 

11 

60 

2 

43 

1 
69 

2 
15 
19 

S 

2 

16 

Greek                                             

5 

Irish                     

99 

11 

8 

Mexican     ...                            

3 

1 
3 
2 
1 

2 

Spanish                                      

2 

Swedish 

22 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  EngUsh,  French,  German,  Irish, 
and  Swedish  races,  who  represent  what  may  be  called  the  older  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  ahnost  73  per  cent  had  resided  here  for 
ten  years  or  longer,  while  of  the  other  foreign  races,  aggregating 
1,178,  982  had  resided  here  less  than  five  years,  168  from  five  to  nine 
years,  and  only  28,  or  less  than  2.4  per  cent,  for  ten  years  or  over. 

As  would  be  expected,  most  of  the  foreign-born  are  aliens.  Of 
1,439,  197  can  meet  the  race  and  residence  requirements  for  citizen- 
ship, but  only  59  have  taken  out  second  papers.  Only  25  more  have 
taken  out  first  papers.     (General  Table  11.) 

The  conjugal  condition  of  laborers  engaged  in  railroad  construction 
work  may  be  presented  briefly  in  tabular  form : 

Table  15. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity. 


Native-bom. 

Foreign-born. 

All  races. 

SinL^le: 

260 
66.8 

110 
28.3 

15 
3.9 

1.^ 

824 
56.9 

572 
39.5 

49 
3.4 

3 
.2 

1,084 
59  0 

Percentage 

Married: 

Number 

f82 

.^7  1 

Widowed: 

64 

Divorced: 

Percentage 

4 

Total 

389 

1,448 

1  837 

Of  557  foreign-born  reporting  location  of  wives,  only  87  reported 
them  as  being  in  the  United  States.  Few,  other  than  those  without 
families  in  the  United  States,  will  accept  such  employment,  for  it 
involves  living  in  railroad  camps  where  families  can  not  well  be  taken. 
This  is  one  reason  why  those  of  the  newer  immigration  (which  changes, 
of  course,  with  time),  usually  unaccompanied  by  families,  always 
constitute  the  majority  of  construction  gangs.     (General  Table  13.) 
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A  rougli  tabulation  by  occupations  has  been  made  of  all  persons 
except  foremen,  the  races  represented  by  only  a  few  employees  being 
omitted.  The  several  races  are  combined  into  three  groups.  In  the 
first  are  Greeks,  Macedonians,  Italians,  Spanish,  Japanese,  Turks, 
Russians,  Mexicans,  and  the  various  races  from  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Irish  comprise  the  second,  while  the  Americans,  EngUsh,  French, 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians  constitute  the  third.  Likewise,  the 
occupations  have  been  divided  into  those  of  (1)  laborers,  (2)  drillers 
and  miners,  and  (3)  others,  these  embracing  teamsters,  blacksmiths 
carpenters,  masons,  firemen,  and  other  trades  requhing  more  or  less 
skill.  The  various  groups  are  represented  approximately  in  these 
occupations,  as  follows: 

Table  16. — Number  of  male  employees  engaged  in  each  specified  occupation,  hy  ract 

group."- 


Occupalion. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  in. 

1,092 
64 
67 

80 
29 
18 

43 

10 

397 

Total 

1,203 

127 

460 

a  For  explanation  of  race  groups  see  text  preceding  table. 

Leaving  foremen  out  of  consideration,  the  members  of  Group  I  are 
practically  aU  common  laborers  and  tunnel  men,  and  the  Irish  largely 
so,  while  88.2  per  cent  of  Group  III  are  engaged  in  trades  requiring 
more  or  less  skill.  The  foremen,  it  may  be  added,  belong,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Italians  and  fewer  Greeks,  to  the  races  included  in 
Groups  II  and  III.     Many  of  them  are  Irish. 

The  rates  of  wages  (for  a  day  of  ten  hours)  for  the  more  important 
occupations  may  be  given.  Teamsters  earn  from  $2  to  $3  per  day; 
carpenters,  $3  and  $3.50;  their  helpers,  $2.25;  blacksmiths,  $3  to  $4; 
their  helpers,  $2  to  $2.75;  masons,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Drillers,  on  the 
other  hand,  earn  from  $L75  to  2.75,  the  rate  usually  paid  being  $2. 
The  few  miners  are  paid  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  day.  Laborers  earn 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  The  wide  variations  wJaich  obtain  in  the 
wages  of  laborers,  the  discriminations  which  are  found,  and  the  races 
employed  in  12  of  the  larger  construction  camps  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Table  17. — Rate  of  pay 

per  day  received  by  male  employees  in 
camp,  by  race. 

each  specified  construction 

Rate  of  pay  per  day  Id  eacli  specified  constractlon  camp. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

v. 

VI. 

vn. 

vm. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 

$1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 

SI.  75 
■i.'75' 

$1.60-51.76 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$1.75 

$2."  66' 

2.00 

S1.76-$2.00 

$1.75 

$1.75 

$2.00 

$1.60 
1.60 

1.60 
1.60 

2.00 

2.00 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

2.00 

1.76 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

1.76 

2.00 

1.76 
1.76 
1.75 

2.00 

1.75 

M  i  s  c  e  llaneous 

2.00 

2.00 

Austrian     (race 

1.76 

1.60 

2.00 
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In  the  Ught  of  tliis  grouping  of  races  and  occupations  and  of  these 
wage  rates  the  earnings  of  the  -several  races  are  easily  interpreted. 
For  fuU  details  see  General  Tables  14  and  15.  In  the  following 
tables  the  earnings  are  given  of  races  as  previouslj^  grouped  in  "I," 
"II,"  and  "III"and  for  all  races  taken  together. 

Table  18. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  rate 

per  day,  by  race  group. '^ 


Race  group. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nimiber  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

S3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

•S4or 
over. 

I 

1,138 
113 
309 

1,598 

i' 

1 
1 

1 
3 

350 
50 
35 

440 

420 
2 
2 

430 

327 
43 

82 
469 

26 

7 

59 

95 

10 
5 
40 
64 

4 
4 

64 
74 

n 

1 

UI 

20 

Ml 

races  reported        .... 

22 

o  For  explanation  of  race  groups  see  text  preceding  Table  16. 

Table  19. — Per  cent  of  "male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  rate 

per  day,  by  race  group."- 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  spectfled  rate  per  day. 

Race  group. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.60. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

I          

1,138 
113 
309 

1,598 

0.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 

0.1 
.9 
.3 
.3 

30.8 
44.2 
11.3 

27.5 

36.9 

1.8 

.6 

26.9 

28.7 
38.1 
26.5 
29.4 

2.3 
6.2 
19.1 
5.9 

0.8 
4.4 
14.9 
3.8 

0.3 
3.5 

20.7 
4.6 

0  0 

11 

Ill       

6  5 

a  For  explanation  of  race  groups  see  text  preceding  Table  16. 

By  combining  percentages,  we  find  that  of  Group  I  67.8,  of  Group  II 
(Irish)  47,  and  of  Group  III  12.2  per  cent  earn  less  than  $2  per 
day,  while  3.4,  15,  and  61.2  per  cent  of  these  groups,  respectively, 
earn  $2.50  or  over  per  day.  Foremen  have  not  been  included  in  the 
tabulation. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  foremen  of  the  different  races  employed 
as  common  laborers  in  construction  work  may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

Though  no  East  Indians  were  found  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  they  had  been  employed  at  some  time  during  the  two 
years  preceding  in  half  or  more  of  the  places,  and  in  one  instance  in 
a  comparatively  large  number.  Their  employment  was  in  every 
instance  for  a  brief  time  only,  for,  as  compared  to  the  other 
races,  they  were  found  to  be  inefficient.  Their  inefficiency  was 
explained  as  due  primarily  to  physical  weakness  and  lack  of  endurance 
caused  by  poor  and  inadequate  food.  Because  of  rehgious  custom 
they  invariably  prepare  their  own  food  and  many  things  are  taboo, 
with  the  result  that,  though  they  are  large  men,  they  are  weak  and 
slow  in  their  movements. 

The  Japanese  had  been  employed  in  several  camps,  though  they 
were  found  in  only  one  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  unani- 
mous opinion  was  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  physically  to 
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make  desirable  laborers  at  such  "work,  and  in  some  instances  orders 
had  been  given  to  employ  no  more  of  them.  In  the  one  instance 
where  the}'  were  met  with  they  were  employed  at  straightening  and 
leveling  up  track  as  it  was  laid,  and  at  this  they  were  said  to  be 
superior  to  most  other  races. 

When  we  turn  to  the  various  European  races  we  find  differences 
of  opinion.  However,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Enghsh-speaking 
races  were  regarded  as  the  best  workmen,  but  they  seldom  remained 
in  camp  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Of  necessity  most  of  the  laborers 
employed  were  Greeks,  Italians,  Spanish,  Croatians  and  other  Aus- 
trian races,  Turks,  and  Russians.  They  are  all  strong  and  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  and  do  not  leave  employment  after  a 
few  days.  With  the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  they  are  all  industrious. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  less  addicted  to  drunkenness  than  the  Irish  and 
natives  who  will  do  work  of  the  same  kind  under  the  same  conditions. 
There  is  some  difficulty  with  the  Italians  and  Greeks  because  they 
lae  at  times  intractable.  Of  the  several  races,  the  Italians,  Croatians, 
and  Bulgarians  are  generally  ranked  first,  the  Greeks  last,  in  point 
of  desirability. 

Comparatively  Httle  exploitation  of  the  laborers  was  foxmd  to  exist 
unless  practiced  by  the  employment  agencies  through  which  they  were 
frequently  obtained. 

For  one  piece  of  construction  work  the  laborers  were  generally 
obtained  through  several  employment  agencies  and  Greek  and  Jap- 
anese bosses  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  company  not  hav- 
ing its  own  service,  transportation  to  the  place  of  work  was  deducted 
from  the  earnings  of  the  men.  So  was  a  fee  of  75  cents  per  month 
for  the  weekly  visit  of  a  physician  and  for  the  hospital  which  cared 
for  aU  but  chronic  diseases  and  for  all  cases  of  accident.  The  work 
being  frequently  far  removed  from  towns,  the  construction  companies 
operated  commissaries  from  which  aU  kinds  of  supplies  might  be  pur- 
chased. The  prices  were  considerably  higher  than  at  the  nearest 
towns,  but  the  additional  expense  of  transportation  involved  was 
large.  Fairly  good  board  was  supphed  at  S5  and  $5.25  per  week, 
but  most  of  the  Greeks  and  Itahans  and  all  of  the  Japanese  and 
East  Indians,  exercising  their  option,  boarded  themselves.  In  that 
case  they  paid  50  cents  per  month  for  lodging  in  the  plain  bunk 
houses  and  tents. 

On  another  piece  of  construction  work  the  men  were  obtained  with- 
out the  services  of  an  employment  agency.  The  fare  to  the  place  of 
work  was  deducted  from  their  earnings.  The  prices  charged  at  the 
commissary,  the  patronizing  of  which  was  practically  compulsory 
because  of  the  long  distance  to  any  town,  were  very  high  and  doubt- 
less profitable  to  the  company.  The  men  were  given  good  board  by 
the  company  for  75  cents  per  day.  The  net  cost  was  said  to  be  60 
cents,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  15  cents  per  man  per  day. 

In  another  case,  where  the  employees  were  largely  Greeks  and 
Japanese,  these  men  were  obtained  through  Greek  and  Japanese 
bosses.  The  laborers  boarded  themselves,  the  company  providing  a 
cook  for  each  group  of  25.  A  hospital  fee  of  50  cents  per  month 
was  collected.  The  chief  form  of  exploitation  found  was  in  pay- 
ment by  checks,  payable  after  a  few  months.  WTien  money  was 
needed  these  checks  were  taken  by  the  employment  agent,  or  some 
broker,'  at  a  large  discount. 
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On  a  fourth  piece  of  construction  work  laborers  were  obtamed 
through  bosses  of  the  several  races  employed.  A  hospital  fee  of  50 
cents  per  month  was  charged.  When  working  at  a  distance  from  a 
city  the  men  had  free  lodgmg  and  might  get  good  board  at  $4.50  per 
week.  The  price  of  the  meals  was  very  reasonable,  but  most  of  the 
men  boarded  themselves,  the  members  of  each  race,  here  as  else- 
where, constituting  a  boarding  group. 

The  circumstances  under  which  construction  work  is  done  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree_  of  accuracy  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  races  employed  and  in  the  wages  they 
have  been  paid.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  until  within 
about  twenty  years,  or  even  less,  most  of  the  railroad  construction  work 
in  the  West  was  done  by  misceUaneous  whites  (largely  Americans), 
Chinese,  and  Indians,  supplemented  in  the  Southwest  by  some 
Mexican  labor.  The  first  road  completed  was  the  Central  Pacific. 
In  1864  of  some  4,000  laborers  employed,  3,000  were  Chinese."  A 
few  years  later,  when  it  became  necessary  to  expedite  the  work,  an 
agent  was  sent  to  China  to  find  the  necessary  coohe  labor.  Some 
thousands  of  Chinese  were  imported  under  contract,  money  for  their 
passage  and  other  expenses  being  advanced.  In  1869,  the  year  of 
the  completion  of  the  railroad,  some  9,000  of  the  10,000  laborers 
employed  were  Chinese.  They  were  paid  $30  to  $35  per  month. 
White  men  employed  on  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  time  were  paid 
from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  day.^" 

In  Washington  and  elsewhere  the  Chinese  were  also  extensively 
used,  but  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  natives  and  north  European 
immigrants. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  same  changes  have  taken  place 
here  that  took  place  in  maintenance-of-way  work.  Indeed,  what  has 
been  stated  there  might  be  apphed  here  with  shght  qualifications. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineties  Japanese  were  being  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  railway  construction — upon  the  Portland  and 
Astoria,  among  others.  In  the  instance  mentioned  they  were  paid 
$1.15  per  day.  During  that  decade  Itahans  were  also  added  to  the 
general  labor  supply  for  such  work,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
various  Austrian  races,  especially  the  Croatians,  and  the  Greeks  were 
included. 

o  See  Coolidge,  Chinese  Immigration,  pp.  52,  63,  128,  343,  349,  and  350. 
fc  W.  F.  Bailey,  First  Transcontinental  Railroad,  p.  41. 


Chapter  IV. 
EAIIWAY  SHOPS. 

(Tor  General  Tables  see  pp.  482  to  492.] 

Immigrant  labor  is  much  less  conspicuous  in  the  railway  shops 
than  in  maiatenance  of  way  and  construction  work.  This  fact  is 
explaiaed  by  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  conditions  under  wliich  it  is  done.  In  the  one  case,  much  of  the 
work  is  skilled,  in  the  others  most  of  it  is  not.  In  the  one  case,  the 
conditions  are  such  that  normal  family  life  is  possible,  in  the  other 
cases  they  are  not.  Finally,  in  the  one  case  a  great  premium  is 
placed  upon  a  knowledge  of  Enghsh,  in  the  others  it  counts  for  com- 
paratively httle. 

It  has  been  indicated  (Table  3)  that  in  maintenance  of  way  only 
7.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  native-born.  In  the  railway 
shops  54.6  per  cent  are  so  reported.  Furthermore,  the  proportions 
among  the  foreign-born  differ  strikingly.  The  Greeks,  Italians,  Jap- 
anese, Koreans,  Mexicans,  and  the  various  races  from  Austria- 
Hungary  constitute  about  89  per  cent,  the  English,  Irish,  Germans, 
and  Scandinavians  about  6.2  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  engaged  in 
maintenance  of  way.  In  the  railway  shops,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
former  embrace  42.6,  the  latter  37.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  Of 
the  foreign-born  in  the  railway  shops,  the  Japanese  comprise  12.2  per 
cent,  the  Mexicans  10.1,  the  Italians  8.6,  the  Greeks  4.4,  and  the 
various  races  from  Austria-Hungary  7.6. 

There  is  also  a  striking  difference  as  regards  length  of  residence 
in  the  United  States.  Opposed  to  66.3,  20.4,  and  13.3  per  cent  for 
those  engaged  in  maintenance  of  way,  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  ten  years  or 
over,  we  have  32.4,  21.8,  and  45.8  per  cent  for  the  three  periods  re- 
spectively for  those  emj^loyed  in  the  shops.  The  number  of  each 
race  reporting  length  of  residence  and  the  percentages  for  the  several 
periods  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 


Table  20. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in 
each  specified  number  ofyears^  by  race. 

the   United 'States 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

In  United  States  eacb  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . . 

266 
182 
107 
569 
496 
217 
390 
234 
189 
606 
499 
161 
136 
171 
254 
194 
293 

21 

112 

12 

102 

59 

148 

66 

84 

65 

394 

244 

63 

23 

64 

25 

79 

60 

8.2 
61.4 
11.2 
18.2 
11.9 
68.2 
16.9 
35.9 
34.4 
65.1 
48.9 
32.9 
16.9 
31.6 

9.9 
40.7 
20.5 

26 
64 
16 

66 
68 
66 
64 
73 
■  84 
171 
128 
39 
39 
21 
42 
74 
57 

10.2 
29.8 
15.0 
9.8 
13.7 
30.4 
16.4 
31.2 
44.4 
28.3 
26.7 
24.2 
28.7 
12.3 
16.5 
38.1 
19.4 

209 
16 
79 

402 

369 
3 

260 
77 
40 
40 

127 
69 
74 
96 

1S7 
41 

176 

81.0 
8.8 

73.8 

71.9 

74.4 

1.4 

Irish                              

66.7 

32.9 

Italian  South  

21.2 

6.6 

25.4 

42.9 

64.4 

Scotch                     

66.1 

73.6 

Austrian  (race  not  specified).... 

21.1 
60.1 

4,943 

1,601 

32.4 

1,077 

21,8 

2,265 

45.8 
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This  difference  in  the  length  of  residence  of  the  foreign-born  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  already  pointed  out,  that  the  older 
races,  in  point  of  immigration,  are  more  numerously  represented  m 
the  shops  than  in  the  maintenance  of  way.  It  is  explained  m  part, 
also,  by  the  further  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  newer  immi- 
gration in  the  shops  have  been  in  the  United  States  longer  than  those 
engaged  in  maintenance  of  way.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  table 
next  presented. 

Table  21. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  shop 
departments  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years,  by  race. 


Race. 


Greek: 

Maintenance 

Shops 

Italian,  North: 

Maintenance 

StLops 

£talian,  South; 

Maintenance 

Shops 

Japanese: 

Maintenance 

Shops 

Mexican: 

Maintenance 

Shops 

Austrian  (race  not  specified); 

Maintenance 

Shops 


Per  cent  in  United  States  each  speci- 
fied number  of  years. 


Under  5. 

Sto9. 

80.2 
C8.3 

19.1 
30.4 

66.5 
35.9 

25.5 
31.2 

6.3.3 
34.4 

25.2 
44.4 

60.0 
65.1 

33.4 
28.3 

77.5 
48.9 

17.1 
25.7 

85.0 
50.8 

12.9 
34.0 

10  or  over. 


0.7 
1.4 


8.0 
32.9 


11.6 
21.2 


11.4 
26.4 


2.0 
15.1 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  case,  except  that  of  the  Japanese, 
the  percentage  for  those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
five  years  is  smaUer,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  larger,  for  those 
employed  in  the  shops  than  in  the  maintenance  of  way. 

The  same  contrasts  are  found  in  political  and  conjugal  conditions. 
Of  1,309  foreign-born  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  five  years 
or  more  and  were  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  coming,  and  who  are 
now  employed  in  railway  shops,  577,  or  44.1  per  cent,  are  naturalized; 
296,  or  22.6  per  cent,  have  taken  out  first  papers  only,  while  436,  or 
33.3  per  cent,  are  aliens.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  main- 
tenance-of-way  employees  are  13.3,  8.5,  and  78.1,  respectively.  By 
referring  to  General  Table  19,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  aliens 
are  Canadians,  English,  Greeks,  Italians,  Mexicans,  and  Scotch,  a 
large  percentage  of  whom  have  not  become  naturalized. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  all  railroad-shop  laborers  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  wife  of  the  foreign-born  are  shown  in  summary  form  in 
the  following  tables.  The  details  for  all  races  will  be  found  in  General 
Tables  20  and  21. 
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Table  22. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  race  group. 


Race  group. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native-born  a 

5,982 
1,424 

1,166 

787 

372 

504 

609 

41 

2,419 

417 

363 
379 

186 

175 

345 

17 

40.4 

29.3 

31.1 
48.2 

49.7 
34.7 
51.6 
41.5 

3,354 

915 

758 
398 

179 
315 
313 
22 

66.1 

64.3 

65.0 
60.6 

48.1 
62.5 
40.8 
53.7 

209 

92 

45 
10 

8 
14 
11 

2 

3.5 

6.5 

3.9 
1.3 

2.2 
2.8 
1.6 
4.8 

Foreign-born,      English-speai:- 
ing  b 

North  European,  non-English- 

South  European^ 

Races    from    Austria^Hungary 
and  neighboring  couuLrles  e. . , 

Asiatic/ 

Total 

10,945 

4,300 

39.3 

6,254 

57.1 

391 

3.4 

a  Of  both  native  and  foreign  fathers. 

6 Canadian  (other  than  French),  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Welsh. 

c  Danish  Dutch,  Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Norwegian,  Russian,  and  Swedish, 

d  Greek;  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  Portuguese,  and  Spanish, 

«  Bohemian,  Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Montene- 
grin, Polish,  Roumanian,  Ruthenian,  Servian,  Slovenian,  Slovak,  and  Austrian  (race  not  specified). 

/(Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean. 

g  Armenian,  Canadian  (French),  Cuban,  East  Indian,  Hebrew  (Russian),  Hebrew  (other),  Negro,  Syrian, 
Turkish,  West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban),  Swiss  (race  not  speciiied). 

Table  23. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Reporting  wife  in 
United  States. 


Number.       Per  cent. 


English-speaking 

North  European,  non-Engli.'!h-spealdng 

South  European 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary  and  neighboring  countries 

Mexican 

Asiatic 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


906 
764 
394 
177 
314 
294 
22 


891 
734 
257 
107 
2,56 
18 
21 


98.3 
97.3 
65.2 
60.5 
81.5 
6.1 
95.5 


2,801 


2,284 


79.  S 


Seventy-nine  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  wives  of  laborers  in 
railway  shops,  as  against  42.4  per  cent  of  those  of  track  laborers,  are 
reported  as  residing  in  this  country.  The  difference  is  explained 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  north  Europeans,  who  are  usually  settlers, 
and,  if  married,  are  accoinpanied  by  their  families,  constitute  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total.  It  is  explained  in  part  also  by  the  fact  that 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  wives  of  south  European  and  Aus- 
trian shop  laborers  have  accompanied  or  followed  their  husbands  to 
America.  The  laborers  in  the  shops,  having  been  here  for  a  longer 
time  on  the  average,  have  a  larger  percentage  of  settlers  among  tl^m. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  work  are  such  that  there  is  niore 
inducement  to  send  for  the  families  who  have  remained  behind. 
The  track  laborer,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  it  difficult  to  live  a  normal 
family  life,  and  usually  does  not  send  for  his  family  until  he  has 
obtained  other  work. 

The  earnings  of  the  several  races  employed  in  railway  shops  are 
shown  in  detail  in  General  Tables  22  and  23.  The  tables  following 
give  the  earnings  by  groups  of  races,  and  for  the  entire  number  of 
employees,  except  office  and  clerical  help,  for  whom  information  was 
gained.     They  represent  25  shops. 
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Table  24. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

Eace  group. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.76 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2,50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  lather. . 

Native-born  of  foreign  father.. 

Foreign-born,  English-spealt- 

ing                  

3,459 
2,025 

1,297 

1,098 
754 

361 

492 

611 

41 

16 
21 

6 

'""■2 

2 

14 
1 

34 
18 

1 

4 
3 

"272" 

26 

1 

37 
26 

6 

4 

1 

38 

256 

1 

94 

84 

33 

39 
76 

25 

34 

213 

4 

258 
134 

80 

93 
209 

133 

38 
88 
2 

1,264 
708 

470 

413 

387 

131 

77 
23 
20 

682 
341 

265 

213 

68 

32 

8 
4 
9 

447 
269 

189 

197 
15 

24 

7 

428 
302 

183 

110 
4 

8 
2 

209 
122 

64 

North-European,  non-English- 
spealijng                  

25 

Eaces  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  neighboring  countries . . 
ivfexican 

S 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Total    

10, 138 

62 

369 

369 

602 

1,035 

3,483 

1,612 

1,149 

1,038 

429 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  is  talren  of  voluntary  lost 
tLcne  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 


Table  25. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group* 


Number 

reportiug 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

Eace  group. 

Un- 
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2.4 
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.4 
.0 
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North-European,  non-English- 
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2  3 

.0 

Eaces  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  neighboring  counLries". . 

1.4 

Asiatic 

Q 

Miscellaneous  . 

4  9 

Total 

10,138 

.6 

3.5 

3,6 

5.9 

10.2 

34.4 

15.9 

11.3 

10.2 

4.2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  tie  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  rates  of  earnings  per  day  begin  at  a  higher  point  and  average 
much  higher  than  in  maintenance  of  way.  However,  only  the  wages 
paid  to  laborers  are  comparable.  These  are  about  25  cents  per  day 
higher  m  the  shops  than  for  track  work.  However,  shop  laborers 
(with  the  exception  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  whose  lodging  is  pro- 
vided in  some  cases)  do  not  receive  lodging  in  addition  to  wages, 
while  track  laborers  almost  invariably  do. 

Making  aUowance  for  the  native-born  apprentices  and  the  presence 
of  the  element  of  Mexican  descent,  the  table  shows  that  natives  and 
the  foreign-born  of  Enghsh-speaking  and  non-Enghsh-speaking  north 
European  races  earn  about  the  same,  while  the  south  Europeans,  the. 
A.ustro-Hungarian  races,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Asiatics  earn  less. 
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The  percentages  of  the  several  groups  earning  less  than  .|2  per  day— 
that  IS,  unskilled  laborers'  wages — are  as  follows: 

Native-born  of  native  father j^2  8 

Native-born  of  foreign  father ."..\[.\.\.. 13'  9 

English-speaking  foreign-born [ . .  .W . .  .\ .  .\   .\\]\V  []  9  8 

Non-English-speaking  north  Europeans !!!."!!!.!!!.'!.'.!'  12' 9 

South  Europeans ' " '  33'  5 

Austrians  and  races  from  neighboring  countries '"   '445 

Mexicans gQ  4 

Asiatics,  chiefly  Japanese .\ ............].] .  95!  6 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  south  European  group  important 
differenc.s  are  found.  The  Greeks  who  earn  less  than  $2  per  day  are 
66.2  per  cent,  of  ItaUans  44.6  per  cent,  of  Portuguese  16.2  per  cent. 
The  percentages  of  those  earning  less  than  $1.75  per  day  are  31.4,  3.6, 
and  none,  respectively.  The  Itahans  and  Portuguese  occupy  some 
what  more  advanced  positions  than  the  Greeks,  who,  while  they  earn 
more,  are  not  further  advanced  in  the  scale  of  occupations  than  the 
Japanese.  This  difference  between  the  two  groups  ol  races  mentioned 
above  is  explained  almost  entirely  by  the  differences  in  occupations  fol 
lowed,  but  is  to  a  slight  extent  influenced  by  the  discrimination  some- 
times practiced  against  the  last-named  races  in  the  lower  wages  paid 
them  for  the  work  done  or  occupations  followed.  The  natives  and 
other  English-speaking  races  and  the  north  Europeans,  representing 
the  older  immigration,  are  largely  skilled  laborers,  and  so  command  the 
higher  wages  paid  for  such  work,  while  the  other  races  are,  for  the 
most  part,  laborers  and  helpers,  and  earn  the  low  wages  paid  for  work 
of  that  character.  Furthermore,  those  of  the  former  group  usually 
get  the  higher  wages  paid  to  unskilled  laborers,  while  a  good  share  of 
those  of  the  latter  group  do  not. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Italians,  Greeks, 
Austrians,  and  Mexicans  are  common  laborers,  engine  wipers,  boiler 
washers,  car  cleaners,  car  repairers,  and  boiler  makers',  machinists', 
and  blacksmiths'  helpers^  earning  less  than,  or  very  httle  more  than, 
$2  per  day.  Most  of  those  who  earn  $2.50  per  day  may  be  regarded 
as  skilled  laborers.  The  percentages  of  those  who  earn  this  much  are 
19.8,  10.2,  3.9,  and  0.6,  for  the  Austrians,  south  Europeans,  Mexicans, 
and  Asiatics,  respectively. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  a  rough  tabulation  of  the 
more  important  unskilled  occupations  to  show  the  place  occupied  in 
them  by  these  races.  The  figures  given  are  only  approximately  correct. 
The  numbers  given  are  for  those  reported,  but  in  some  cases  members 
of  some  races  employed  are  known  not  to  have  been  reported. 

Table  26. — Number  of  employees  of  t5  shops  in  each  specified  occupation,  by  race. 
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Num- 
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com- 
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data. 

Com- 
mon la- 
borer. 

Boiler- 
maker 
helper. 

Ma- 
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helper. 
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Black- 
smith 
helper. 

Car  re- 
pairer. 

CliiQese 

44 
139 
276 
470 
127 
181 
2,155 

9 

77 
118 
240 

76 

lis 

286 

36 

11 
28 
33 
5 
19 
292 

2 
12 
22 
13 
10 
613 

12 
29 
80 
9 
12 
145 

7" 

1 

12 

8 

266 

37 

1 

71 
4 

35 
14 
2 

45 

9 

Mexican 

6 

Austrian  (race  not  specified), 
other  

14 

15 

21 

617 

Total                 .  . 

3,391 

924 

388 

672 

126 

72 

287 

294 

728 
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Tte  races  specified  in  the  table  stand  for  the  newer  and  the  Asiatic 
immigrations.  Though  the  division  of  earnings  is  not  such  as  to  show 
it  definitely,  more  than  half  of  their  members  must  be  regarded  as 
common  laborers.  The  Japanese  with  240,  the  Italians  with  118,  the 
Greeks  with  77,  the  Austrians  with  118,  and  the  Mexicans  with  76  are 
conspicuous  as  so-called  "laborers,"  constituting  629  of  the  total  of 
924  reported.  The  persons  (286)  of  races  other  than  those  specified 
in  the  table  constitute  only  31  per  cent  of  the  total  number  (924). 

The  dirty  and  distasteful  work  of  engine  wiping,  boiler  washing, 
and  car  cleaning  is,  for  the  most  part,  done  by  these  new  immigrant 
races.  The  Japanese  and  Mexicans  are  very  conspicouus  in  all  of 
them,  the  Itahans  in  all  save  engine  wiping,  and  the  Chinese  in  that 
occupation. 

A  considerable  number  of  all  of  these  races,  save  the  Chinese,  are 
found  working  as  car  repairers  and  boiler-makers',  machinists',  and 
blacksmiths'  helpers,  all  of  them  stepping  stones  to  the_  skilled  occu- ' 
pations.  Though  some  of  every  race  are  found  in  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, comparatively  few  of  them  have  progressed  further  in  the  scale 
than  to  serve  as  helpers;  and,  even  in  these  occupations,  they  are,  as 
yet,  in  the  great  minority.  "The  members  of  other  races  still  consti- 
tute 83.7  per  cent  of  the  car  repairers,  70.9  per  cent  of  the  boiler- 
makers'  helpers,  88.8  per  cent  of  the  machinists'  helpers,  and  88.8  per 
cent  of  the  blacksmiths'  helpers  reported. 

Few  of  the  members  of  these  newer  races  were  found  working  in 
railway  shops  until  ten  years  ago.  Beginning  with  the  year  1899 
or  1900  they  have  been  employed  as  laborers,  and  then  gradually 
assigned  to  other  occupations.  In  almost  every  instance  the  various 
races  had  first  been  employed  in  maintenance  of  way  work.  One 
railway  company  employing  many  Mexicans  and  Japanese  and  fewer 
Itahans  and  Greeks  in  its  shops  introduced  many  of  them  at  the  time 
of  a  strike  occurring  several  years  ago.  In  all  of  the  other  cases 
where  the  circumstances  are  known  they  were  introduced  because  of 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  other  races  for  more  remunerative  work. 
In  the  shops  of  the  railway  companies  operating  in  southern  CaH- 
fornia  and  Nevada  and  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  the  Jap- 
anese and  Mexicans  are  found  in  large  numbers,  they  Avere  substituted 
for  Chinese,  Indians,  and  "miscellaneous  whites."  The  Chinese  grew 
too  old  or  withdrew  to  pursue  other  occupations  and  the  Indians  and 
"whites"  found  better  paid  work  elsewhere  with  the  development  of 
mining,  smelting,  and  city  trades.  Japanese  and  Mexicans,  being 
supplied  by  Japanese  "bosses"  and  employment  agencies,  respec- 
tively, for  track  work,  were  easily  substituted  for  them.  Elsewhere 
all  of  these  races,  save  the  Mexicans,  are  large  represented.  They 
had  been  working  as  track  men  and,  being  obtainable  through  employ- 
ment agents  controlling  maintenance  of  way  labor,  were  substituted 
for  the  Chinese,  natives,  and  north  European  whites  as  they  found 
better  employment  elsewhere  or  rose  in  the  scale  of  occupations.  In 
general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  these  newer  races  have  been 
introduced  into  the  railway  shops  at  a  tune  of  great  scarcity  of  labor 
to  fill  places  which  could  not  otherwise  be  filled  at  the  rate  of  wages 
which  had  obtained. 

But  the  substitution  or  replacement  did  not  always  take  place  at 
the  same  rate  of  wages.  When  employed  as  helpers,  the  same  wage 
which  had  obtained  has  usually  been  paid  and  has  not  been  advanced 
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except  for  purely  local  causes.  As  laborers,  boiler  washers,  car  clean- 
ers, and  engine  wipers,  the  same  is  true  in  so  far  as  the  white  races  are 
concerned,  though  it  has  not  been  generally  true  of  the  Japanese  and 
Mexicans. 

There  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  a  close  relation  between  the 
wages  received  by  Japanese  who  were  employed  as  section  men  and  as 
laborers,  engine  wipers,  and  car  cleaners  in  the  shops.  Though  paid 
somewhat  more  than  for  track  work,  their  wages  have  usually  been 
less  than  those  paid  the  men  whom  they  replaced. 

In  one  shop  the  Japanese  when  introduced  were  paid  16  cents  while 
those  whom  they  replaced  had  been  paid  18  cents  per  hour.  In 
another  place  they  were  set  at  work  at  12^  cents  per  hour  where  the 
various  white  races  which  had  been  employed  had  received  18  cents 
per  hour.  In  a  third  place  they  were  given  work  as  car  cleaners  at 
$1.25  per  day  where  white  men  had  been  paid  $1.50.  In  a  fourth 
instance  Japanese  at  $1.25  replaced  white  men  who  had  been  paid 
$1.60  as  engine  wipers.  In  stiU  another  shop  they  began  work  as 
engine  wipers  at  15  cents,  whereas  the  white  men  they  replaced  had 
received  20  cents  per  hour.  The  substitution  elsewhere  in  these  occu- 
pations seems  to  have  been  made  on  much  the  same  terms. 

Beginning  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay  the  Japanese,  when  not  serving  as 
helpers,  are  still  very  generally  paid  less  than  the  members  of  other 
races  doing  the  same  kinds  of  work.  In  one  city  there  are  three  rail- 
way shops.  In  one  of  these  Japanese  are  employed  as  laborers  at 
$1.25  per  day;  in  the  second,  Greeks  and  Italians  at  $1.80  per  day; 
in  the  third,  Austrians  and  Italians  at  $1.80  per  day.  One  railway 
pays  Japanese  laborers  in  one  of  its  shops  $1.60  per  day,  but  gives  all 
white  men  $1.90.  Usually,  however,  the  differences  are  less  great. 
The  highest  rate  paid  Japanese  laborers  is  $1.75  per  day,  the  lowest 
$1.25,  and  the  rates  most  frequently  paid  are  $1.35,  $1.40,  and  $1.60. 
As  engine  wipers  they  get  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  in  the  several  shops 
investigated.  As  car  cleaners  they  earn  from  $1.20  to  $1.60  per  day. 
As  boiler  washers  they  earn  from  about  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  day. 
White  men  when  employed  receive  somewhat  more. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wages  paid  Mexicans  have  followed  no  well- 
defined  rule.  Certainly  there  is  now  no  close  relation  between  the 
wages  they  receive  as  section  hands  and  those  they  receive  in  the 
shops.  As  shop  laborers  they  are  paid  $1,  $1.35,  $1.65,  and,  in  one 
instance,  $2  per  day.  They  are  paid  the  same  for  cleaning  cars  and 
about  the  same  for  engine  wiping.  In  one  instance  where  employed 
as  boUer  washers  they  are  paid  $1.35,  in  a  second  $1.90,  and  in  a  third 
$2.75  per  day;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  wages  paid  are 
near  or  at  the  minima  indicated.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  58.1 
per  cent  of  the  men  reporting  earn  less  than  $1.50  and  65.8  per  cent 
less  than  $1.75  per  day. 

If  the  Asiatics  and  the  Mexicans  be  compared,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  former  are  usually  paid  more  than  the  latter  for  unskilled  work. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  shown  by  the  large  percentage  (58.1) 
of  Mexicans  who  earn  less  than  $1.25  and  the  large  percentage  of 
Asiatics  (41.9)  in  the  next  group  earning  25  cents  more  per  day.  In 
one  city  the  Mexicans  are  paid  $1  per  day  for  common  labor  and  clean- 
ing cars,  while  the  Japanese  are  paid  $1.20.  Other  instances  of  simi- 
lar discrimination  might  be  given.  A  larger  percentage  of  Mexicans 
than  of  Asiatics  have,  however,  risen  to  the  position  of  skilled  laborers. 
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As  pointed  out,  3.8  per  cent  of  the  former  and  only  0.6  per  cent  of 
the  latter  earn  $2.50  or  over  per  day;  but  this  fact  is  not  due  to  any 
superiority  of  the  Mexican  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  he  is  employed 
where  white  men  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  social  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  while  the  Asiatic  is  not  to  any  great  extent  so 
employed,  and  that  little  hostility  is  shown  toward  the  Mexican  by 
white  employees,  while  much  is  shown  toward  the  Japanese. 

Though  only  a  part  of  the  substitution  of  races  which  has  taken 
place  in  railway  shops  has  been  at  a  lower  wage,  the  general  effect 
has  been  to  lower  the  earnings  of  common  laborers.  And  in  the 
other  occupations  where  this  substitution  has  occurred  ^t  is  certain 
that  without  the  large  influx  of  immigrant  labor  wages  would  have 
been  materially  increased.  The  substitution  has  taken  place  because 
wages  were  not  advanced  as  they  must  have  been  to  retain  the  older 
races  in  employment  as  laborers  and  to  provide  for  the  larger  num- 
ber required  year  after  year.  In  the  skilled  occupations  where  sub- 
stitution was  impossible,  wages  have  materially  risen  during  the  past 
decade.  The  wages  of  car  builders,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  and 
other  equally  skilled  workmen  have  been  increased  in  almost  every 
instance  from  5  to  15  or  even  20  per  cent.  A  part  of  this  was  due  to 
pressure  exercised  by  labor  unions,  but  much  of  it  to  the  greater 
demand  for  labor  of  that  kind. 

Usually  employers  of  labor  and  foremen  make  no  distinction 
between  natives,  the  English-speaking  foreign,  and  the  non-English- 
speaking  races  of  north  Europe,  or  natives  and  the  older  immigration. 
Consequently  it  is  rare  that  any  preferences  are  expressed  as  between 
them.  Most  of  the  emploj'ers'  testimony  is  with  reference  to  the 
desirability  as  laborers  and  helpers  of  the  south  Europeans,  Mexicans, 
and  Asiatics. 

With  reference  to  desirability  for  the  work  mentioned,  the  foremen 
of  shops  in  the  Southwest  usually  rank  the  Japanese  ahead  of  the 
Mexicans,  but  regard  both  as  distinctly  inferior  to  the  older  white 
laborers.  The  Japanese  are  more  industrious,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainJy  mentally  more  alert,  more  progressive,  and  more  sober  than 
the  Mexicans,  who,  when  of  the  peon  class,  are  generally  deficient  in 
these  qualities.  They  are  invariably  preferred  for  such  work  as 
engine  wiping,  though  the  Chinese  are  still  better  in  this  occupation. 
For  other  than  this  and  the  most  unsldlled  labor,  the  Japanese  are 
regarded  as  better  than  Chinese,  because  they  "catch  on"  more 
quickly.  Where  Mexicans,  Japanese,  Italians,  and  Greeks  are  em- 
ployed, as  they  are  in  southern  California,  the  ItaUans  and  Greeks 
are  generally  regarded  as  preferable  to  Asiatics  and  Mexicans,  except 
in  engine  cleaning,  where  Asiatics  are  very  generally  desired. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  Southwest,  the  comparisons  are  of  the  older 
white  races,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Itahans,  Greeks,  and  Austrians. 
Here  thesame  preferences  are  expressed  for  Asiatics  at  such  work  as 
engine  wiping  and  cleaning  in  general.  With  reference  to  the  other 
work  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  save  as  to  the  general  inferiority 
of  all  of  the  newer  races  to  the  native  and  older  immigrant  classes, 
until  10  years  ago  almost  exclusively  employed.  The  inferiority  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  absence  of  a  ready  understanding  of  English  and  to 
inexperience  in  mechanical  industries. 

In  two  large  shops,  where  the  unskilled  laborers  are  largely  Japa- 
nese, Italians,  and  Greeks — the  Japanese  paid  less  than  the  others  in 
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some  occupations — there  is  a  distinct  preference  for  the  raeos  in  the 
order  named.  In  a  third  shop,  where  these  races  and  Austrians  are 
employed,  "Americans"  are  very  much  preferred  by  the  shop  super- 
intendents and  foremen,  but  they  can  not  be  obtained  at  the  ruhng 
rates  of  wages.  Of  the  races  employed,  the  Japanese  are  preferred  to 
the  others  because  they  are  "most  efficient  and  least  troublesome." 
The  Italians  are  a  second  choice  and  Austrians  a  tliird.  The  Greeks 
are  characterized  as  the  "worst  class  of  laborers."  In  most  other 
cases  the  Italians  are  preferred  to  the  Japanese  and  are  always  pre- 
ferred to  the  Greeks.  In  only  one  of  several  shops  where  both  races 
are  employed  are  Greeks  preferred  to  Japanese,  though,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  they  are  generally  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  They 
are  very  generally  said  to  be  not  only  inexperienced,  but  deficient 
in  industry,  ambition,  and  adaptability,  and  rather  intractable. 


Chapter  V. 

BEIDGES    AND    BTJILDINGS,    WATER    SERVICE,    AND    SIGNAL 

DEPARTMENTS. 

(For  General  TaBlee  see  pp.  493  to  499.] 

The  organization  of  the  railway  service  is  such  as  to  cause  these 
three  departments  of  work,  with  their  diverse  occupations,  to  be 
thrown  together  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  We  find  in  the 
department  of  bridges  and  buildings  carpenters  and  their  helpers, 
bridge  builders,  cement  workers^  painters,  blacksmiths,  teamsters, 
and  laborers;  in  the  water  service,  pumpmen,  plumbers,  and  pipe 
fitters;  in  the  signal  service,  telegraph  operators,  electricians,  signal- 
men, towermen,  flagmen,  and  gatemen. 

These  occupations,  except  that  of  common  labor,  are  characterized 
either  by  the  requirement  of  some  skill  or  that  of  a  knowledge  of 
English.  Taken  together,  these  requirements  explain  the  classes  of 
workmen  employed. 

In  these  branches  of  railway  service  is  found  a  still  smaller  per- 
centage (34.1)  of  foreign-born  than  in  the  railway  shops  (45.5).  The 
percentages  for  the  newer  immigrant  races  are  also  smaller.  Of  the 
1,384  for  whom  data  were  obtained,  the  English-speaking  foreign- 
born  were  13  per  cent,  the  non-English-speaking  north  Europeans 
13.9,  the  south  Europeans  1.4,  the  Austrians  0.4,  the  Mexicans  3, 
the  Asiatics  2,  and  the  miscellaneous  foreign-born  0.6.  However, 
the  data  collected  are  so  comparatively  few  that  the  smaller  per- 
centages can  not  be  regarded  as  reliable.  They  are  sufficient  only 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  that  the  newer  immigrant 
races  count  for  little  in  these  branches  of  railway  work. 

That  so  few  Mexicans,  Japanese,  Italians,  and  Greeks  are  employed 
as  common  laborers  is  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  accommo- 
dations must  be  provided  for  boarding  and  lodgino;  the  workmen 
while  not  at  work  in  large  towns,  and  that  these  classes  prefer  to 
work  and  live  in  their  own  groups  and  are  not  welcomed  by  the  other 
races  as  members  of  general  groups.  In  some  instances  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  making  separate  provision  for  these  classes,  and 
especially  the  Alexicans  and  Japanese  and  negroes,  has  caused  the 
railways  not  to  employ  them  at  all  as  laborers  in  the  department  of 
bridges  and  buildings. 

The  foreign  races  being  represented  as  they  are,  the  percentage  of 
recent  immigrants  requires  no  further  explanation.  Only  23  per  cent 
of  them  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  live  years  and  38.2 
per  cent  have  resided  here  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Very  little  of  the  labor  is  alien.  Of  139  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  five  years  or  more  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  arrival,  only  28  were  aliens,  while  10  of  these  were  Mexicans 
and  6  were  Canadians. 

The  details  relating  to  conjugal  condition  and  the  location  of  wife 
of  the  foreign-born  are  shown  in  General  Tables  28  and  29.  Of  196 
wives  of  the  foreign-born,  all  but  22  were  in  the  United  States,  and  11 
of  these  were  Japanese  and  4  were  Mexicans. 

For  earnings  per  day  in  detail  see  General  Table  30.  Summarized 
by  groups  of  races,  thej^  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  27. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

Race  p-oup 

11 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

11.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.60 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.76. 

$1.76 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  Cl- 
over. 

651 
214 
128 

171 
7 
39 
21 
13 

2 
3 

4 
3 

19 

1 
2 

3 
1 
19 
6 
3 

6 
2 
4 

3 
...... 

94 
38 
26 

22 
3 

228 
92 
53 

69 
3 
1 

148 
44 
30 

65 

34 

24 
8 

14 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

Foreign-bora  English-speaking 

North  European,  non-English-speak- 

7 

5 

6 

11 
15 

1 

Asiatic                 .... 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Total 

1,144 

11 

33 

54 

10 

186 

461 

279 

81 

33 

*  This  table  shows  wagos  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

With  the  exception  of  Asiatics  and  Mexicans,  there  is  Uttle  differ- 
ence in  the  earnings  of  the  several  groups,  for  there  is  Httle  difference 
in  their  distribution  among  the  several  occupations,  and  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  memhers  of  the  several  races. 
The  lowness  of  the  earnings  of  Mexicans  and  Japanese  as  compared 
with  other  races  is  explained  by  the  facts  that  they  serve  in  the  low- 
est occupations  only,  and  in  them  are  paid  low  wages  as  compared  to 
those  paid  white  men  doing  the  same  work.  Of  41  Mexicans  reported, 
33  were  laborers,  7  were  teamsters,  and  1  a  painter.  All  of  the  Jap- 
anese were  common  laborers  or  cooks.  As  common  laborers  on  one 
division  of  roadway,  Mexicans  were  paid  $1.50,  white  men  $2.  On  a 
second  division,  they  were  paid  11.75  and  $2.50  per  day,  respectively. 
At  another  place,  Mexicans  were  paid  $1.25  and  Mojave  Indians  $1.50. 
On  two  lines  of  railway  employing  Mexicans  as  laborers  in  the 
department  of  bridges  and  buildings,  they  received  $1,  $1.25.  $1.50, 
and  $1.75  per  day,  while  the  white  laborers  were  paid  $2,  $2.25,  and 
S2.50.  On  the  one  railway  investigated  which  reported  Japanese 
laborers  in  this  department,  they  were  paid  .$1.35,  $1.40,  and^$1.50 
on  different  divisions  of  the  road,  while  white  laborers  were  paid  $1.80, 
$2,  and  in  one  place  $2.50,  per  day. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  table  that  a  smaU  percentage 
of  the  employees  other  than  Mexicans  and  Asiatics  also  have  low 
earnings.  These  men  are  not  common  laborers,  however,  but  gate- 
men  and  watchmen,  who  are  usually  paid  low  wages.  As  common 
laborers  they  usually  earn  more. 


Chapter  VI. 
FREIGHT   DEPARTMENT. 

(For  General  Tables  see  pp.  500  to  606.1 

The  freight  department  of  the  railway  service  has  been  directly 
affected  little,  if  at  all,  by  immigration. 

Though  the  percentage  (47.3)  of  the  foreign-born,  as  given  in  Table 
3,  is  higher  than  that  (45.5)  given  for  railway  shops,  the  figures  are 
not  entirely  comparable.  The  discarding  of  all  data  for  clerks  and 
office  force  affected  the  showing  for  shops  very  little,  but  that  of  the 
freight  department  very  much,  for  it  eliminated  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  employees  and  just  that  part  which  were  largely  native-born. 
The  data  tabulated  for  the  freight  department  are  for  "freight 
handlers,"  "truckmen,"  and  "laborers"  only;  the  other  data  have 
been  discarded. 

The  immigrants  working  as  "freight  handlers,"  "truckmen,"  and 
"laborers"  practically  all  belong  to  the  older  immigration.  Of  287 
foreign-born,  182  are  English-speaking  and  51  are  non-English-speak- 
ing north  Europeans,  while  only  25  are  south  Europeans,  19  Aus- 
trians,  8  Mexicans,  and  2  French  Canadians.  No  Asiatics  are,  or 
have  been,  employed.  The  explanation  of  these  proportions  of  the 
several  races  is  found  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  indispen- 
sable that  they  speak  and  read  English. 

Connected  with  this  fact  is  the  further  fact  that  43.5  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born  have  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over, 
while  only  37.2  per  cent  have  resided  here  for  less  than  five  years. 
More  than  41  per  cent  of  the  English-speaking,  as  against  33.3  per 
cent  of  the  non-English-speaking,  foreign-born  had  resided  here  for 
less  than  five  years. 

Most  of  the  foreign-born  are  American  citizens.  Of  69  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  more  than  five  years  and  who  were  21 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  coming,  40  have  second  papers  and  20 
first  papers,  while  9,  including  2  French  Canadians,  1  of  whom  had 
resided  here  for  more  than  twenty  years,  are  aliens. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  44  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  as 
against  52.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born,  were  30  years  of  age  or 
over,  the  proportion  of  the  married  among  the  foreign  was  much 
smaller  than  among  the  native-born.  Of  320  natives,  170  were  mar- 
ried, 13  widowed,  and  137  single,  while  of  287  foreign-born  only  99 
were  married,  9  widowed,  and  179  single.  Eighty-eight  of  the  mar- 
ried foreign-born  reported  the  wife  as  being  in  the  United  States. 

The  earnings  of  the  several  races  are  shown  in  detail  in  General 
Table  38.  In  the  tables  here  presented  they  are  shown  by  groups  of 
races,  with  percentages  for  each  group  and  for  the  totals  of  each  class. 
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Table  28. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

Race  group. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
S2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

S3  and 
under 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father 

Native-born  of  forei^  father 

Foreign-born,  English-speaking 

North      European,    non-English- 

204 
88 
175 

47 

25 

8 

21 

1 


68 
)9 
27 

20 

1 

77 
38 
41 

16 
19 
8 
9 

42 
27 
105 

11 

5 

13 
3 
2 

1 

13 
1 

3 

8 

1 

Total                         

668 

1 

128 

207 

198 

19 

14 

1 

*  Tills  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  lor  tlie  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  time  lost  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Table  29. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amotmt  per  day. 

Race  group. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.76 

and 

under 

$2 

S2  and 
under 
$2.60 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  ialhi^r 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

Foreign-bom,  English-speaking 

North      European,     non-English- 
speaking 

204 
88 
175 

47 

25 

8 

21 

0.5 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 

28.4 
21.6 
15.4 

42.6 

4.0 

.0 

14  3 

37.7 
43.3 
23.4 

31.9 
76.0 
100.0 
42.9 

20.6 
30.6 
60.0 

23.4 

20.0 

.0 

38.1 

6.4 
3.4 
1.1 

2.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 

6.4 
1.1 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

0.0 
.0 
.0 

0 

Mexican                     

0 

Total          .           ... 

568 

.2 

22.5 

36.4 

34.9 

3.3 

2.6 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  of  those  earning  $3  or  over 
per  day  are  natives,  and  most  of  these  are  of  native  father.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  fill  most  of  the  best-paying  positions. 
That  the  showing  for  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  is  not  so  good 
is  doubtless  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  largely  young  men, 
and  not  that  they  were  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  of  native  stock. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  though  the  work  done  requires  little 
skill  the  earnings  per  day  are  comparatively  large.  Seventy-seven 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  earn  $2  or  over,  while  40.9  per  cent  earn 
$2.50  or  over  per  day. 


Chapter  VII. 
OPEEATING  DEPARTMENT. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  507  to  512.] 

Nor  has  the  operating  department  of  the  railway  service  been 
appreciably  affected  by  immigration.  Of  a  total  of  1,869,  for  whom 
data  were  obtained,  only  163,  or  8.6  per  cent,  were  foreign-born,  and, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  only  44 
of  these  were  of  non-English-speaking  races.  Furthermore,  with  the 
exception  of  two  South  Italians  and  one  negro,  all  were  north  Euro- 
peans or  Canadians.  Of  160  reporting  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States,  only  20,  or  12  J  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years,  while  121,  or  70.6  per  cent,  had  resided  here  for 
ten  years  or  over,  and  92,  or  57.5  per  cent,  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
Of  those  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  five  years  and  were  21 
years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  only  9,  all  English  and  Cana- 
dians, were  aliens,  while  of  the  96  foreign-born  who  were  married 
only  1  reports  his  wife  as  not  being  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  employees  reported  their  wages  per  month,  whde 
others  reported  them  per  day,  making  it  necessary  to  present  two 
tables  for  earnings.     The  details  are  found  in  General  Tables  46  and  47. 

Summarized  by  groups,  they  are  as  follows: 

Table  30. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group  * 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

Eace  group. 

$1      $1.25 

and    and 

underunder 

$1.25.  $1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 

and 

undei 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Foreign-born       .               

3SS 
128 
69 

"'"'i 2 

12 

6 
7 

1 

"    i' 

10 
5 
1 

74 
23 
8 

128 
3y 
13 

58 
22 
17 

105 
31 

22 

Total 

585 

1          2 

24 

2 

16 

105 

180 

97 

158 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Table  31. — Per  cent  of  viale  eviployees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  race  group. '^ 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

Eace  group. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

S1.2S 

and 

imder 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
■over. 

Native-born  of  native  father 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

388 
128 
69 

0.0 
.8 
.0 

0.0 

1.6 

.0 

S.  1 
3.9 
10.1 

0.3 
.0 
1.4 

2.6 
3.9 
1.4 

19.1 
18.0 
11.6 

33.0 
30.6 
18.9 

14.9 
17.2 
24.6 

27.1 
24.2 
31.9 

Total             

685 

2 

.3 

4.1 

.3 

2.7 

18.0 

30.8 

16.6 

27.0 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  chief  occupations  included  in  the  tabulation  are  those  of  con- 
ductor, brakeman,  engineer,  fireman,  switchman,  and  flagman,  but 
a  few  miscellaneous  persons,  earning  less  money  than  those  following 
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the  occupations  specified,  have  been  included.  These  account  for  the 
comparatively  few  who  are  earning  less  than  $2  per  day  or  $60  per 
month. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  the  different  groups  of  races,  it  is  found 
that  while  the  higher  wages  are  earned  by  the  native-born,  the 
English-speaking  foreign-born  have  a  larger  percentage  earning  |3 
per  day  or  $90  per  month  or  over.  That  the  largest  salaries  are 
earned  by  the  native-born  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  few  best- 
paid  positions  are  usually  held  by  them.  That  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  English-speaking  foreign-born  than  of  the  native-born  earn 
more  than" $90  per  month  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
constitute  a  large  percentage  (about  25)  o"f  the  engineers  and  firemen 
reported  and  a  small  percentage  (about  4)  of  the  conductors  and 
brakemen,  and  that  the  former  occupations  taken  together  are  better 
paid  than  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  non-English- 
spealdng  foreign-born  have  the  smaUer  percentage  earning  over  $90 
per  month.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  assigned  to  less  responsible  positions  than  those  whose  native 
language  is  English. 

Table  32. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  vionth,  by  race  group* 


Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Number  earning  each  specifled  amount  per  month. 

Race  group. 

Un- 
der 
$50. 

$.50 

and 

under 

S60. 

$60 

and 

under 

$70. 

$70 

and 

under 

$80. 

$80 

and 

under 

$90. 

$90 

and 

under 

$100. 

$100 

and 

under 

$125. 

$125 

and 

under 

$150. 

$150 

and 

under 

$175. 

$175 

and 

under 

$200. 

$200 

or 

over. 

Native-born  of  native  fatlier 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

Foreign  -  born,       Englisli- 

speaking 

8S3 
218 

62 

23 
2 

9 

7 

1 

21 
1 

17 
5 

3 

1 

112 
19 

6 

7 

71 
13 

4 

103 
23 

8 

2 

23.5 

47 

14 
2 

144 
45 

12 

1 

136 
51 

14 

6 
1 

26 
6 

9 
2 

North       Kuropean      non- 
Knt^lish-sppakinj^ 

1 

Total 

1,188 

17 

23 

26 

143 

92 

136 

298 

202 

208 

32 

11 

*  Tliis  table  shows  wagf?s  or  earnings  for  the  period  iudicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowms  or  other  causes. 

Table  'S6. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  month,  by  race  group." 


Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specifled  amount  per  month. 

Race  group. 

Un- 
der 
$50. 

$50 
and 
un- 
der 
$60. 

$60 
and 
un- 
der 
$70. 

$70 
and 
im- 
der 
480. 

$80 
and 
un- 
der 
$90. 

$90 
and 
un- 
der 
$100. 

$100 
and 
un- 
der 
$125. 

$125 
and 
un- 
der 
$150. 

$150 
and 
un- 
der 
$175. 

S175 
and 
un- 
der 
$200. 

$200 

or 

over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father 
Native-born  of  foreign  father 
Foreign-born,  English- 
spealdng 

218 
62 
23 

1.0 
3.2 

1.6 

.0 

2.4 
.0 

1.6 

.0 
(<■) 

1.9 
2.3 

4.7 

4.3 
C") 

12.7 
8.7 

8.1 

30.4 
(") 

8.0 
6.4 

6.4 

17.4 

11.7 
10.5 

12.9 

8.7 
(a) 

26.6 
21.5 

22.6 

8.7 

16.3 
20.4 

19.4 

4.3 

(a) 

15.4 
23.4 

22.6 

26.1 

1(1 

.0 
.0 

C) 

1.0 
.9 

.0 

.0 

North  European,  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking  

Total 

1,188 

1.4 

2.0 

2.2 

12.1 

7.7 

11.4 

25.1 

17.0 

17.5 

2.7 

.9 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
tune  or  lost  time  from  shutdo\vns  or  other  causes. 
o  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

[For  General  Tables  of  this  report  see  pp.  465  to  714.] 
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PART  II— IMMIGRANT  LABORERS  EMPLOYED  BY  STREET  RAILWAY 
COMPANIES  OPERATING  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
AND  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATES. 


Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Special  Keport  of  the  Census  upon  Street  and  Electric  Kailways 
published  in  1910  shows  that  in  1907,  91  companies  were  operating 
street  railways  in  the  "Western  Division."  "  These  companies  at  that 
time  had  upon  their  pay  rolls  an  average  number  of  18,162  wage- 
earning  and  1,647  salaried  empbyees.  Diuing  the  years  1908  and 
1909  agents  of  the  Commission  investigated  14  companies,  operating 
in  and  between  the  cities  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, in  one  city  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  Sacramento,  Oak- 
land, San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  in  the 
State  of  California.  Personal  data  for  8,042  male  employees  of  the 
companies  operating  in  these  cities  were  secured. 

a  Including  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Washingtoa. 
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Chapter  II. 
EACES   EMPLOYED   AND   THEIE   OCCUPATIONS. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  513  to  545.] 

The  street  railway  service  offers  an  extremely  wide  field  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  electrical  work  and  in  the  machine  shops  and  power 
houses  highly  skilled  workmen  are  needed.  In  the  operation  of  the 
cars  men  of  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence,  familiar  with  local  conditions, 
and  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  are  essential  to  effi- 
cient service.  The  rough  work  in  the  shops  and  the  manual  labor 
involved  in  construction  and  maintenance  of  way  offer  a  field  to  un- 
skilled workmen.  This  diversity  of  the  field  of  employment  makes 
the  study  of  the  racial  complexion  of  the  labor  supply  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  immigration.  Naturally  a  large  number  of  im- 
migrants, of  many  races,  have  found  employment  in  this  industry. 
In  fact  no  less  than  43  races  were  represented  among  the  employees 
from  whom  data  were  secured  for  this  report.  The  position  of  the 
various  races  of  immigrants  in  the  street  railway  service,  because  of 
the  diversity  of  the  occupations,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
position  they  occupy  in  industry  in  general  throughout  the  West. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  by  general  nativ- 
ity and  race,  and  by  the  department  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Table  1. — Number  of  male  employees  in  each  department  for  whom  information  was 
secured,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

compiete 

data. 

Niunber  in  each  specified  department. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Operating. 

Mainte- 
nance of 
way  and 
construc- 
tion. 

Shops  and 
power. 

Electri- 
cians and 
linemen. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

"VPliita 

3,497 
32 

2,412 

176 

24 

650 

8 

259 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

1 
13 

3 

3 
104 

1 

34 

191 

32 

374 

214 

12 

22 

4 
30 
27 

9 
68 

3 
61 
11 
16 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

72 

2 

4 
2 

2 

6 
1 
2 

11 
1 

29 

20 
2 

15 

17 

9 

24 
112 

16 

221 

124 

4 

4 

4 

16 

16 
8 

48 
2 

25 
6 
8 

7 
62 
13 
94 
58 
5 
3 

1 

England      

16 

2 

30 

12 

Italy             

1 

Mexico 

8 
2 

6 
9 
1 

13 
1 

10 
4 
6 
2 

1 

4 

3 

10 
1 
1 

« 

1 

South  America  (country  not  specified). 

Total 

1,225 

718 

115 

307 

85 

Total  native-born. 

4,754 

3,130 

315 

965 

344 

57 
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Table  1. Number  of  malt  employees  in  each  department  for  whom  information  vm 

secured,  by  general  nxitivity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 


Bulgarian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

Franch 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Icelandic 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Bussian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian, 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . . 
Swiss  (race  not  spect&ed) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  totaL 


23 

187 

1 

1 

9 

100 

13 

1 

276 

31 

4 

20 

215 

120 

5 

4 

49 

1 

407 

367 

142 

102 

2 

1 

1 

5 

543 

1 

127 

9 

17 

9 

21 

74 

7 

4 


258 

7 

8 

24 

52 

1 

13 


Number  in  each  specified  department. 


Operating. 


13 
123 


2 

62 

10 

1 

120 

3 

2 

10 

110 

6 

5 

2 

2 


8,042 


176 
5 
1 


2 

2 

112 

2 


Mainte- 
nance of 
way  and 
construo- 
tion. 


23 
22 
1 
3 
32 
104 


142 
314 
106 
54 
2 


1 
1 

538 
1 

61 
2 
7 
3 

15 
5 
5 


4,026 


Shops  and 
power. 


115 
S 


1,685 


2,000 


1,605 


Electri- 
cians and 
linemen. 


67 
"111 


The  majority  of  the  employees  reported  were  native-bom.  How- 
ever, 3,288,  or  40.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  immigrants.  The  most 
important  immigrant  races  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers  were 
the  Mexican,  the  Irish,  the  North  Italian,  the  Enghsh,  the  Swedish, 
the  German,  the  Canadian  (other  than  French),  the  South  ItaUan, 
the  Norwegian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Japanese.  No  other  race  was 
represented  by  more  than  100.  However,  the  Danes,  the  Herzego- 
vinians,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified)  were  re- 
ported in  numbers  exceeding  40. 

The  composition  of  the  labor  supply  of  the  various  departments  is 
significant.  The  operating  department  offers  httle  range  in  employ- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  relatively  few  starters,  timekeep- 
ers, and  clerical  employees,  the  men  of  this  department  are  "plat- 
form men" — motormen  and  conductors.  These  men  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  patrons  of  the  car  lines,  and  must  be  fairly  in- 
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telligent,  must  speak  English,  and  must  not  be  members  of  races 
against  whom  any  antipathy  is  felt  in  the  community.  With  these 
essential  qualifications  in  mind  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  of  the 
4,026  employees  reported  in  this  branch  of  work,  3,130,  or  77.8  per 
cent,  were  native-born,  as  opposed  to  896,  or  22.2  per  cent,  who  were 
immigrants.  Moreover,  of  these  896  foreign-born  employees,  79.8 
per  cent  were  members  of  north  European"  races  and  15.2  per  cent 
were  Canadians — a  total  of  95  per  cent  from  these  two  groups.  In  fact, 
only  36  east  Europeans  and  20  south  Europeans  were  employed  as 
platform  men.  The  races  which  predominate  in  this  department  are 
native-born,  or  of  the  older  type  of  immigrants.  They  are  literate, 
most  of  them  are  married,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom 
have  become  fully  naturahzed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  employed  in  construction  work  and 
maintenance  of  way  are  largely  immigrants  of  the  more  recent  type, 
most  of  them  being  Mexicans,  North  and  South  Italians,  Greeks, 
members  of  the  Slavic  races,  and  Japanese.  Of  the  north  European 
races,  the  Irish,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Norwegians  are  most  numer- 
ously employed  in  this  department.  The  native-born  employees 
are  relatively  few.  Of  a  total  of  2,000,  only  315,  or  15.8  per  cent, 
were  native-born.  The  reason  for  the  predominance  of  the  more 
recent  type  of  immigrant  in  construction  work  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  work,  which  is  for  the  most  part  rough  and 
unskilled,  and  requires  no  especial  inteUigence  or  knowledge  of 
English.  The  immigrants  so  employed  are  of  an  "unsettled"  type, 
show  a  large  percentage  of  illiterates,  and  evince  httle  civic  interest.  * 

"The  terms  north  European,  south  European,  and  east  European,  as  used  in  this 
report,  include  the  following  races: 

NORTH   EUROPEAN.  BAST   EUROPEAN.  OTHER  RACES. 


Danish. 
Dutch. 
English. 
Flemish. 
French. 
German. 
Icelandic. 
Irish. 

Norwegian. 
Scotch. 
Swedish. 
Welsh. 

Belgian  (race  not  spec- 
ified). 

SOUTH     EUROPEAN. 


Bohemian   and  Mora- 
vian. 

Bulgarian. 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian. 

Finnish. 

Hebrew  (Russian). 

Herzegovinian. 

Lithuanian. 

Macedonian. 

Magyar. 

Mexican. 

Montenegrin. 

Polish. 

Roumanian. 

Russian. 

Servian. 

Slovak. 

Slovenian. 

Austrian  (race  not  spec- 
ified). 


Canadian,  French. 
Canadian,  Other. 
Cuban . 
East  Indian. 
Hebrew     (other     than 

Russian). 
Japanese. 
Korean. 
Mexican. 
Syrian. 
Turk. 


Greek. 

Italian,  North. 

Italian,  South. 

Portuguese. 

Spanish. 

Swiss  (race  not  speci- 
fied). 
b  It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  were  gathered  when  the  eSects  of  the  financial 
stringency  of  1907  were  still  felt.  The  activities  of  this  department  are  much  affected 
by  such  conditions.  Little  construction  work  is  undertaken,  and  the  minimum  of  repair 
work  is  done.  Thus  the  labor  force  was  largely  curtailed  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion. However,  the  data  are  believed  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  racial  composition 
which  obtains  under  normal  conditions. 
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The  occupations  offered  in  the  shops  and  power  houses  differ 
greatly.  They  vary  from  skilled  mechanical  work  to  common  labor. 
The  employees  are,  as  a  result,  drawn  from  all  classes  of  laborers. 
Approximately  three-fifths ,  60.1  percent,  were  native-born.  Among 
the  foreign-born  the  most  numerously  represented  races  were  the 
EngUsh,  the  Irish,  the  German,  and  the  Swedish.  These  four  races 
constituted  almost  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  the  foreign-born. 
Italians  and  Japanese  were  also  reported  in  rather  large  numbers, 
but  the  latter  race  were  employed  as  unskilled  laborers,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  only.  The  employees  of  this  department,  other  than  the  Ital- 
ians, Japanese,  and  others  of  the  more  recent  type  of  immigrants, 
were  hterate,  a  large  percentage  were  married,  and  showed  consider- 
able civic  interest.  The  Italians  and  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  less  hterate  and  more  unsettled. 

The  electricians  and  linemen  were  very  largely  native-born.  Indeed, 
of  the  411  employees  of  this  department,  from  whom  data  were 
obtained,  83.7  per  cent  were  native-born,  while  of  the  67  foreign-born 
only  15  were  from  other  than  north  European  countries.  All  of  the 
men  were  literate,  more  than  half  of  them  were  married,  and  of  the 
immigrants  eligible  to  complete  naturalization  only  5  were  aliens. 
The  fact  that  the  labor  supply  in  this  department  is  so  largely  com- 
posed of  natives  and  north  Europeans  is  due  primarily  to  the  skilled 
nature  of  the  work. 

Further  light  upon  the  racial  distribution  of  immigrants  is  to  be 
had  from  an  analysis  of  the  table  following,  which  indicates  the  per- 
centages of  each  race  who  were  employed  in  the  four  departments. 

Table  2. — Per  cent  of  male  eviployees  in  each  department,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  employed  in  each  specified  department. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Operating. 

Mainte- 
nance of 
way  and 
construc- 
tion. 

Shops  and 
power. 

Electricians 

and 

linemen. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

Wliite 

3,497 
32 

69.0 

6.0 
76.0 

18.6 
25.0 

7.4 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

104 
34 

191 
32 

374 

214 
22 
30 
27 
68 
61 
78 

69.2 
70.6 
68.6 
60.0 
69.1 
67.9 
18.2 
63.3 
66.6 
70.6 
49.0 
62.6 

5.7 
5.9 
5.8 
3.1 

7.8 

9.3 

68.2 

26.7 

7.4 

6.9 

19.6 

9.0 

16.3 
20.6 
27.2 
40.6 
25.1 
27.1 
13.6 
20.0 
33.3 
19.1 
19.6 
32.1 

8.7 
2.9 
8.4 
6.3 

8.0 
5.6 

Denmark 

England 

Germany 

Me.xico 

Norway 

Portugal 

3.7 
4.4 
11.8 
6.4 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Other  countries 

Total 

1,225 

68.6 

9.4 

25.1 

6.9 

Total  native-born 

4,754 

66.8 

6.6 

20.3 

7.2 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian,  french 

23 
187 
100 
276 
31 
20 
215 

56.5 
66.8 
62.0 
43.6 
9.7 
60.0 
61.2 

4.4 

7.0 
13.0 

8.3 
71.0 
16.0 
14.9 

30.4 
23.6 
24.0 
41.7 
16.1 
35.0 
29.8 

8.7 
3.7 
1.0 
6.6 
3.2 

Canadian,  Other 

Danish 

English 

Finnish.. 

French 

4.2 
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Table  2. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  department,  by  general  nativity  and 

race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  employed  in  each  specified  department. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Operating. 

Mainte- 
nance of 
way  and 
construc- 
tion. 

Shops  and 
power. 

Electriciana 

and 

Unemen. 

Foreign-bom— Continued. 

Greek 

120 

49 

407 

367 

142 

102 

643 

127 

21 

74 

258 

24 

62 

160 

6.0 
4.1 
43.2 
1.4 
.7 

86.7 
91.8 
34.9 
85.6 
74.6 
62.9 
99.1 
48.0 
71.4 

6.8 
36.0 

8.3 
86.5 
36.0 

8.3 

4.1 

18.7 

12.3 

24.6 

47.1 

.7 

11.0 

14.3 

33.8 

19.4 

70.8 

7.7 

27.3 

Hp,r7,fipnviTiiaTi 

Irish 

3.1 

Italian,  North 

.8 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

.2 
37.0 
14.3 
58.1 
43.4 
20.8 
6.8 
34.0 

Norwegian 

3.9 

Russian 

Scotch 

1.3 

Swedish 

1.2 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Other  races 

2.7 

3,288 

27.2 

61.2 

19.6 

2.0 

8,042 

60.1 

24.9 

20.0 

5.1 

The  contrasts  between  the  native-born  and  foreign-born  with 
regard  to  their  occupational  distribution  are  striking.  Of  the  native- 
born  reporting  data,  65.8  per  cent  were  in  the  operating  department, 
as  opposed  to  only  27.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  Canadians,  Danes,  French,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  however, 
were  platform  men,  while  other  north  European  races  reported  from 
20.8  per  cent  to  43.5  per  cent  of  their  numbers  as  employed  in  this 
department.  No  Japanese  or  negroes,  and  very  few  south  and  east 
Europeans,  or  Mexicans  were  employed  in  the  work  of  operation. 

In  the  construction  work  and  maintenance  of  way,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  as  opposed  to  51.2  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born,  were  reported.  However,  75  per  cent  of 
the  negroes  and  68.2  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  Mexican  fathers 
were  employed  in  this  department.  Among  the  foreign-born,  the 
south  and  east  European  races  and  the  Mexicans  are  sho^vn  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  greatest  proportion  in  track  work.  Indeed,  99.1 
per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  and  91.8  per  cent  of  the  Herzegovinians 
were  construction  and  maintenance-of-way  laborers,  as  were  86.7  per 
cent  of  the  Greeks,  86.5  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  speci- 
fied), 85.6  per  cent  of  the  North  Itahans,  74.6  per  cent  of  the  South 
Italians,  71.4  per  cent  of  the  Russians,  and  71  per  cent  of  the  Finns. 
The  Japanese  reported  52.9  per  cent  of  their  number  as  employed  in 
this  department.  All  other  races  were  represented  by  smaller  per- 
centages— less  than  10  in  the  case  of  the  Canadians,  Enghsh,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh. 

Almost  the  same  proportions  of  native-born  and  of  foreign-born 
were  reported  from  the  department  of  shops  and  power.  Further- 
more, the  races  which  showed  large  proportions  m  the  operating 
force,  as  well  as  those  which  reported  larger  percentages  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  way,  were  about  equally  represented  in 
the  shops  and  power  houses.     This  is  due  to  the  diverse  occupations 
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found  there.  The  south  and  east  Europeans,  Japanese,  and  Mexi- 
cans who  are  employed  in  the  shops  and  power  houses  do  unskilled 
work.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  relatively  low  wages 
which  they  received,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  section  of  this  report. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  north  European  races  and  Canadians 
were  employed  at  the  more  skilled  and  more  remunerative  occupa- 
tions in  this  department. 

The  electricians  and  Unemen  are  largely  native-born.  Of  the 
native-born  7.2  per  cent  were  reported  as  engaged  in  these  occupa- 
tions, as  against  only  2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  The  foreign- 
born  in  this  group  were  mostly  north  Europeans.  In  fact,  only  two 
other  races  were  represented,  namely,  the  Finnish  with  3.2  per  cent, 
and  the  North  Itahan  with  0.8  per  cent  of  their  numbers. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  native-born  and  the  north 
European  and  Canadian  foreign-born  predominate  in  the  platform 
work  and  in  the  more  skilled  and  mechanical  work  in  the  shops  and 
power  houses  and  as  electricians  and  linemen.  The  sphere  of  the 
south  and  east  European,  the  Mexican,  the  Japanese,  and  the  negro 
in  this  industry  is  unskilled  labor,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  construc- 
tion work  and  in  the  general  maintenance  of  way,  as  well  as  in  some 
branches  of  shopwork. 


Chapter  m. 
HOTTRS  AND   EAENIirGS   OF  lABOE. 

OPERATING   DEPARTMENT. 

Hours  and  wages  were  found  to  vary  greatly  from  one  locality  to 
another.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  operating  force. 
Hours  of  labor  for  platform  men  vary  between  wide  extremes  every- 
where, because  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  extra  cars  for  the  traffic 
during  the  rush  hours.  Platform  men  are  paid  so  much  per  hour, 
and  in  most  of  the  western  cities  the  rate  varies  with  the  length  of 
service.  Conductors  and  motormen  begin  work  at  a  minimum  rate 
per  hour  and  advance  each  year  to  a  higher  rate  until  the  maximum 
IS  reached.  As  a  rule  these  men  are  secure  in  their  positions  so  long 
as  their  work  does  not  fall  below  the  standard  set.  This  progressive 
system  of  remuneration  and  the  comparative  security  of  position  tend 
to  attract  a  settled  type  of  labor,  even  though  the  rate  of  pay  is  not 
as  high  as  in  some  other  occupations. 

In  two  localities  in  the  State  of  Washington  platform  men,  as  a 
rule,  work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  hour.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  motormen  and  con- 
ductors in  these  cities  were  working  ten  hours  or  over  per  day.  Of 
those  reporting  data,  61.6  per  cent  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3  per 
day,  while  17.3  per  cent  earned  between  $3  and  $3.50  per  day. 

In  a  Colorado  municipality  the  wages  vary  from  22  cents  to  27 
cents  per  hour.  For  the  first  year  of  continuous  service  the  employees 
of  the  operating  department  receive  the  minimum  wage.  JDuring 
their  second  year  of  service  the  rate  of  pay  is  increased  to  $0,245  per 
hour.  For  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years'  service  the  men  receive 
$0,255  per  hour.  After  five  years  of  continuous  service  the  rate  of 
$0.27  per  hour  becomes  effective.  Wages  are  paid  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  employee  is  "  actually  engaged  in  operating  or  running 
a  car,  with  the  exception  of  ten  minutes'  additional  time  once  per 
day  when  on  duty."  During  a  "trial  period,"  the  length  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  company,  the  applicant  works  without  pay. 
After  serving  this  "apprenticeship"  he  is  placed  on  a  list  of  substi- 
tutes who  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  fill  temporary  vacan- 
cies, and  from  whose  numbers  permanent  vacancies  are  filled.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  service  as  a  substitute  the  employment  is  irregular 
in  the  extreime.  The  men  are  allowed  one  day  off  per  week,  and  work 
on  the  average  between  ten  and  eleven  hours  per  day. 

In  one  California  city  the  platform  men  begin  their  service  with 
the  company  at  an  hourly  rate  .equal  to  the  maximum  rate  paid  for 
similar  work  in  the  Colorado  locality  which  was  investigated.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  year  $0.27  per  hour  is  paid.     For  each  succeeding  year, 
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up  to  and  including  the  fifth,  1  cent  per  hour  is  added  to  the  wage. 
Thus,  during  the  fifth  year  of  service  and  as  long  thereafter  as  they 
are  employed,  the  platform  men  receive  $0.31  per  hour  for  the  time 
actually  spent  in  the  operation  of  cars.  The  hours  worked  in  this 
department  normally  range  from  lune  to  ten  per  day.  However, 
in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  irregular.  The  men  are  allowed 
one  day  in  every  ten  as  a  hohday. 

In  another  locahty  in  this  State  the  highest  rate  of  pay  for  plat- 
form men  which  was  reported  for  the  Western  States  prevails.  Here 
the  initial  wage  is  $0.30  per  hour.  During  the  subsequent  service 
of  the  employees  1  cent  for  each  year  is  added  for  ten  years,  so  that 
in  the  end  the  rate  is  $0.40  per  hour.  As  in  the  last-mentioned  locality 
they  are  allowed  as  a  hohday  one  day  in  every  ten.  It  is  estimated 
that,  allowing  for  three  days  "off"  per  month,  the  men  average  sixty- 
six  hours  per  week. 

In  a  third  California  municipality  the  rate  of  wages  for  platform 
men  is  relatively  high.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  one 
corporation  earned  a  flat  rate  of  $3  per  day,  while  the  remaining  10 

Eer  cent  earned  $2.50  per  day.  The  latter,  however,  are  men  who  have 
een  recently  employed,  and  who  later  are  paid  at  the  higher  rate. 
On  this  company's  lines  a  ten-hour  day  is  normal.  The  employees 
of  the  other  street  railroad  system,  from  which  data  were  secured  in 
this  city,  earn  during  their  initial  year  of  service  $0.25  per  hour,  and 
for  each  successive  year  of  continuous  service  1  cent  per  hour  is 
added  to  their  wages  up  to  a  maximum  of  $0.33  per  hour.  The  nor- 
mal workday  is  ten  hours,  but  overtime  is  frequently  necessary  ia 
the  case  of  delays  and  accidents,  and  wages  are  paid  for  aU  time 
actually  spent  in  operating  cars. 

Motormen  and  conductors  employed  by  the  street  railroads  of  a 
fourth  locahty  in  Cahfornia  earn  between  $0.24  and  $0.30  per  hour. 
One  company  pays  $0.24  per  hour  for  the  initial  year's  work,  while  the 
other  two  for  which  information  was  secured  pay  $0.25.  In  each 
case  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  hour  is  given  the  men  for  each  con- 
secutive year  of  service  until  the  rate  of  $0.30  per  hour  is  attamed. 
In  one  system,  platform  men  work  on  the  average  of  nine  hours  per 
day;  in  a  second,  ten  hours;  and  in  a  thu-d,  from  eight  and  one-half 
hours  to  ten  hours,  accordiog  to  the  time  schedule  of  runs.  The 
men  are  allowed  to  "lay  off "  three  days  each  month. 

In  another  locahty  in  California  data  were  secured  for  the  em- 
ployees of  three  companies.  Each  one  of  these  had  a  different  sys- 
tem of  progressive  wages  for  its  platform  men.  Extra  men,  substi- 
tutmg  tor  regular  employees,  receive  $0.23  per  hour  m  two  cases, 
ihe  rate  of  pay  for  the  first  year  of  regular  work  is  the  same  for  each 
company  reported,  namely,  $0.24  per  hour.  Variations,  however, 
occur  m  the  tune  at  which  mcreases  are  made  in  subsequent  years'. 
in  one  case  the  rates  are  as  follows: 

T-,-    .                                                                                                                  Per  hour. 
Second  year *"-5* 


.25 


THrdandfourtliyeara...  oc 

Fifth  year ."■.'".".".■."".■ iy 

Sixth  and  seventh  years. .         "" il 

Eighth  year  and  after '.'.'.'.'.['.'.]'.[['.[[[[[[[[[" |o 
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Another  company  pays  its  platform  men  on  the  following  basis: 

Per  hour. 

First  year $0.24 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  years 26 

Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years 28 

Eighth  year  and  after 30 

The  system  in  vogue  on  the  other  lines  investigated  was: 

Per  honr. 

Firgtyear $0.24 

Second  year 25 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years 26 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years 27 

Ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  years 28 

Twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  years 29 

Fifteenth  year  and  after 30 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  every  case  the  maximum  rate  is  $0.30  per 
hour.  In  two  instances  eight  years  of  consecutive  service  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  wage,  while  on  the  lines  of 
one  company  the  employee  does  not  secure  $0.30  an  hour  until  his 
fifteenth  year  of  uninterrupted  service.  The  normal  hours  of  labor 
vary  from  ten  to  twelve  per  day,  besides  which  there  is  much  over- 
time which  is  remunerated  at  the  regular  rates.  The  men  work 
seven  days  per  week,  but  are  allowed  to  take  off  three  days  each 
month.  In  another  locality  in  this  State  the  wages  of  platform  men 
vary  from  $0,225  to  $0.30  per  hour  and  the  normal  day  s  work  is  ten 
hours. 

To  summarize:  The  platform  men  in  the  western  cities  are  paid 
on  an  hour  basis,  and  the  hours  are  more  or  less  irregular.  Wages 
vary  from  $0.22  to  $0.40  per  hour  and  in  most  cases  are  graduated 
according  to  the  length  of  service.  The  highest  rates  obtain  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  the  lowest  are  found  in  Colorado.  Since  the  employees 
in  this  department  are  and  have  been  in  the  past  largely  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  or  immigrants  from  English-speaking  countries,  it  would 
seem  that  the  employment  of  foreigners  has  had  little  effect  on  wages. 

The  combined  data  relating  to  the  earnings  of  employees  in  the 
operating  departments  of  aU  of  the  companies  investigated  are  pre- 
sented in  the  table  following,  which  shows  the  percentage "  of  each 
race,  of  which  20  or  more  members  were  reported,  earning  each 
specified  rate  per  day.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  personal  data 
secured  from  the  men,  and  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  work  of 
platform  men,  they  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  accu- 
rate.    They  are  in  most  cases  an  approximation  of  actual  earnings. 

a  The  complete  tables  showing  the  numbers  are  found  in  the  General  Tables  to 
this  report,  pp.  513  to  545. 
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Table  S.—Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 


OPERATINQ  DEPARTMENT. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  speeifled  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

»1 

and 

under 

J1.25. 

J1.25 

and 

under 

Jl.SC. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

J1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

2,398 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

1.7 

1.9 

11.9 

48.2 

32.7 

2.6 

0.5 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father : 

72 
24 
112 
218 
124 
48 
25 
91 

1.4 
4.2 

1.4 

4.2 

4.5 

.9 

.8 

"4.'6' 

5.6 
8.2 
10.7 
11.0 
12.1 
12.5 
16.0 
6.6 

59.7 
45.8 
47.3 
42.7 
46.8 
31.3 
32.0 
50.5 

25.0 
37.4 
33.9 
38.5 
34.7 
43.8 
44.0 
35.2 

4.4 

2.4 

2.7 

2.8 

1.6 

10.4 

"i'i' 

.9 

1.4 

.8 

2.1 

2.8 

.8 

2.4 

4.0 

other  countries 

1.1 

2.2 

Total      

714 

.1 

1.1 

1.5 

10.2 

45.8 

35.9 

3.2 

2.1 

Total  native-born 

3,112 

.1 

.1 

.3 

1.6 

1.8 

11.5 

47.6 

33.5 

2.7 

.9 

Foreign-bom; 

Canadian  (other   than 
French) 

121 
61 
120 
108 
174 
47 
42 
112 
103 

.8 

6.6 
16.4 
13.3 

6.6 

6.9 
19.1 

7.1 
10.7 
11.7 

43.8 
34.4 
47.5 
47.2 
47.7 
46.8 
57.1 
44.6 
62.4 

39.7 
42.6 
31.7 
36.1 
37.4 
31.9 
23.8 
36.6 
31.1 

4.1 
6.6 
6.0 
2.8 
6.2 
2.1 
9.5 
2.7 
1.0 

5.0 

Banish 

.8 

1.8 

German 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Irish 

1.7 

Scotch 

2.3 
.9 

"i.'o' 

4.5 

1.0 

1.9 

Total  foreign-bom 

888 

.5 

.8 

.6 

9.9 

46.7 

35.4 

4.1 

2.4 

rirfinH  tnfji]    

4,000 

.1 

.1 

.3 

1.4 

1.6 

11.2 

47.4 

33.9 

3.0 

1  2 

*  This  talle  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  Toluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  employees  in  this  department  reported 
earnings  of  $2.50  and  under  $3.50  per  day.  Of  the  4,000  reporting, 
33.9  per  cent  earned  $3  but  less  than  $3.50  per  day,  while  47.4  per 
cent  earned  $2.50  but  less  than  $3  per  day.  In  other  words,  81.3 
per  cent  of  the  platform  men  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  per 
day.  Only  4.2  per  cent  earned  $3.50  or  over  per  day,  while  11.2  per 
cent  earned  $2  but  less  than  $2.50,  and  3.5  per  cent  less  than  $2  per 
day.  The  slight  differences  which  appear  in  the  earnings  of  the 
various  races  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  different  propor- 
tions of  these  races  are  employed  in  the  various  localities,  and  are 
subject  to  the  various  rates  of  wages  which  obtain  in  those  localities. 
No  discrimination  against  any  foreign-born  race  in  the  matter  of 
wages  was  found.  However,  races  against  whom  any  prejudice  was 
manifested  in  the  communities  were  not  employed  as  platform  men. 

MAINTENANCE   OF   WAT   AND   CONSTETJOTION. 

As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report,  the  laborers  employed  in  the 
department  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  way  were  largely 
immigrants.     Of  the  total  number  reported,   84.5  per  cent  were 
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foreign-bom.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  immigration  to  note  the  differences  in  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of 
pay  which  obtain  in  the  various  localities  studied. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  employment  offered  by 
this  department,  because  of  chmatic  conditions,  is  far  more  irregular 
during  the  year  than  that  of  the  other  departments  of  work  in  this 
industry,  and  also  that  it  varies  greatly  in  volume  from  one  year  to 
another.  Thus,  the  men  employed  in  the  work  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  way  are  not  assured  of  regular  work  throughout  the 
year,  as  are  the  platform  men  and  the  shop  employees. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  labor  supply  of  this  department  in 
the  two  locaUties  studied  in  the  State  of  Washington  was  somewhat 
different.  In  one  of  these  almost  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  Italians, 
the  South  Italians  being  in  the  majority.  Members  of  twelve  other 
races  were  employed.  The  rate  of  pay  in  the  locality  varied  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  day,  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  ten  per  day,  or 
sixty  per  week,  no  Sunday  work  being  required.  It  is  sigmficant  that 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  those  employees  who  were  earning  less 
than  $2  per  day  were  ItaUans.  In  the  other  locality  of  the  State 
from  which  information  was  obtained,  55  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  the  department  were  natives  and  north  Europeans,  the  remainder 
(except  two  Canadians)  being  immigrants  from  south  and  east  Europe. 
The  Italians  numbered  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  employees  of  the 
department.  The  presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  natives  and 
north  Europeans  in  the  locality  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  higher 
wages  which  prevail.  Whereas,  in  the  other  Washington  locality 
wages  varied  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day,  in  this,  approximately  85 
per  cent  were  earning  between  $2.25  and  $2.50  per  day.  Of  those  who 
earned  less  than  $2.25  per  day  approximately  two-thirds  were  Italians. 
These  earnings  were  for  a  ten-hour  day,  six  days  per  week. 

The  five  locaUties  which  were  investigated  in  California  present 
sharp  contrasts  in  the  matter  of  wages  received  by  laborers  in  the 
department  of  maintenance  of  way  and  construction.  In  the  first 
locaHty  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  this  department  earned 
between  $2.25  and  $3  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Only  eight  races  were 
represented,  and  of  these  the  Italians  and  native  Americans  were  the 
most  numerous.  No  Sunday  work  was  done  save  under  exceptional 
conditions.  In  the  second  California  locality  the  wages  paid  for  this 
kind  of  work  were  about  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  first, 
the  laborers  earning  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  day.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  laborers  were  North  Italians,  the  next  most  numerous  race 
being  the  Irish,  who  numbered  about  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Only 
six  natives  were  reported  as  engaged  in  construction  work  in  this 
locality  as  day  laborers.  No  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  wages 
paid  to  immigrants  was  noted.  Wages  in  these  two  California  local- 
ities were  the  highest  found  in  any  western  city  for  work  of  this  kiiid. 

In  a  third  locality  in  the  State  the  labor  supply  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  and  construction  department  of  one  company  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  EngUsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch  icomi- 

f rants.  Wages  varied  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  of  nine  or  ten  hours, 
'he  other  company  operating  in  this  locality  employed  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  south  and  east  Europeans  in  its  construction  and  track- 
repairing  "gangs."  Indeed,  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees of  this  department  were  south  and  east  Europeans,  among 
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whom  the  most  nmnerous  races  were  the  Itahans  and  Greeks.  Wages 
paid  by  this  company  varied  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  the  major- 
ity of  the  men  earning  $2  per  day  of  nine  hours.  In  general  the  wages 
OL  the  south  and  east  Europeans  were  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  but  a 
niunber  of  ItaHans  were  earning  as  much  as  the  natives. 

In  a  fourth  California  locahty  from  which  information  in  regard  to 
three  street  railway  companies  was  obtained,  the  wages  in  the  depart- 
ment under  consideration  ranged  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day.  Nine 
hours  of  work  per  day  was  the  rule,  and  in  the  case  of  two  companies 
the  men  worked  seven  days  per  week.  Three-fourths  of  the  men 
reported  were  Itahans  and  most  of  them  from  the  southern  provinces, 
the  others  being  largely  natives  and  north  Europeans,  many  of 
whom  served  as    straw  bosses." 

Mexicans  were  most  numerously  employed  in  a  fifth  locality  in 
California,  as  maintenance-of-way  and  construction  laborers.  Ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  the  employees  in  this  department  of 
work  were  of  this  race.  A  third  of  the  remainder  were  natives  and 
north  Europeans,  the  others  being  south  and  east  Europeans  and 
Asiatics.  Some  60  Japanese  and  Koreans  were  employed.  The  sit- 
uation in  this  locality  is  thus  essentially  different  with  regard  to 
racial  composition  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  localities  previously 
considered.  The  usual  day  in  the  locality  is  ten  hours,  but  in  some 
cases  a  nine-hour  day  obtains.  Most  of  the  men  worked  only  six 
days  per  week.  In  several  instances,  however,  groups  were  required 
to  work  seven  days  per  week.  In  the  wages  paid  discrimination  is 
shown  between  Mexicans  and  Japanese  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
natives  and  "white"  immigrants  on  the  other.  The  members  of 
the  former  races  are  paid  from  $1  to  $1.15  per  day,  and  are  furnished 
lodging  in  "shacks"  near  the  point  where  the  "gangs"  are  at  work. 
They  are  also  in  some  cases  furnished  fuel,  light,  and  wood  free  and 
allowed  to  ride  on  the  cars  without  paying  car  fare.  The  other  races 
are  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day,  no  lodging  included.  The  low 
wages  paid  to  Alexican  laborers  doubtless  account  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  predominance  of  this  race  in  the  construction  department. 
A  sixth  locality,  situated  near  the  last  one  considered,  employed 
North  ItaUans  in  this  department  of  work  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  races.  Three-fifths  of  the  men  earned  $1.75  but  less  than  $2 
per  day,  while  the  other  two-fifths  earned  $2  but  less  than  $2.25  per 
day  of  nine  hours. 

The  combined  earnings  data  secured  from  the  employees  of  the 
maintenance-of-way  and  construction  departments  in  the  various 
locahties  which  were  studied  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  4.-^Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  yean  of  age'  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTEUCTION. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  eaming  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

$1 
and 
under 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
under 
$1.56. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$3 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3 
and 
under 
$3.60. 

S3.60 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

174 
24 

2.3 

0.6 

1.7 
16.6 

5.8 
58.3 

39.7 
20.8 

28.7 
4.2 

13.8 

5.2 

2.3 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 

■    by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Germany 

29 
20 
61 

17.2 
5.0 
6.6 

41.4 
10.0 
34.4 

24.1 

66.0 
11.6 

13.8 
20.0 
16.4 

3.8 
■'3.' 3' 

10.0 

Other  countries 

18.0 

1.6 

6.6 

1.6 

Total 

110 

10.0 

0.9 

3.6 

9.1 

31.8 

22.7 

16.4 

2.7 

2.7 

Total  native-born 

308 

4.9 

0.6 

3.6 

11.0 

36.4 

24.7 

13.6 

3.9 

-2.3 

Foreign-bom: 

23 
22 
32 
103 
45 
142 
313 
106 
54 
628 
61 
93 

45 
106 

8.7 
4.6 
21.9 
15.5 
35.6 
6.6 
17.9 
29.2 

52.2 
90.9 
40.6 
64.4 
46.7 
34.5 
61.7 
50.9 
11.1 
1.1 
77.1 
77.4 

91.1 
46.2 

8.7 

"ii's' 

4.9 
11.1 
33.8 
16.9 

7.6 

21.7 
4.6 

21.9 
1.9 

8.7 

Finnish 

3.1 
16.5 
6.7 
6.6 
1.3 
5.7 

Greek 

1.9 

1.9 

2.9 

Herzegovinian. 

Irish 

0.7 

14.8 
1.9 
0.9 

3.5 

1.4 

Italian,  North 

0.3 

4.7 

0.9 

Japanese 

"6."2" 

88.9 
75.4 

16.7 

4.6 

1.1 
8.2 
1.1 

4.4 

17.0 

1.0 
6.6 
11.8 

2.2 
13.2 

Norwegian 

4.9 

7.5 

2.2 
9.4 

"2."2' 

3.3 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

other  races 

2.8 

0.9 

9.4 

0.9 

Total  foreign-born 

1,673 

0.1 

27.0 

5.8 

4.4 

10.1 

38.2 

9.6 

3.8 

0.5 

0.6 

1,981 

0.1 

23.5 

5.0 

4.2 

10.2 

37.8 

11.9 

6.4 

1.0 

0.9 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  lor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  talien  of  volnntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  daily  earnings  of  1,981  laborers  in  this  department  were 
reported.  Of  these  almost  one-fourth  (23.6  per  cent)  earned  less 
than  $1.25  per  day,  while  19.4  per  cent  earned  between  $1.25  and  $2 
per  day.  The  earnings  of  37.8  per  cent  were  $2  and  under  $2.50,  and 
those  of  11.9  per  cent  $2.50  and  under  $3.  Only  7.3  per  cent  earned 
$3  or  over  per  day.  The  contrast  between  the  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  employees  is  marked.  While  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  earned  $3  or  over  per  day,  19.8  per  cent  of  the  native-bom 
reported  earnings  of  $3  or  over.  The  greater  proportion  of  native- 
born  who  earned  high  wages  in  this  department  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  men  of  this  type  are  employed  as  subforemen.  Fur- 
thermore, natives  are  most  numerously  employed  in  those  localities 
where  the  highest  wages  prevail.  The  latter  condition  accounts  in 
a  large  measure  for  the  fact  that  24.7  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  as 
against  9.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born,  earned  $2.50  but  less  than 
$3  per  day.  Of  the  foreign-born,  38.2  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  35.4 
per  cent  of  the  native-born,  earned  $2  but  less  than  $2.50  per  day. 
However,  only  20.1  per  cent  of  the  native-born  as  compared  with 
47.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  less  than  $2  per  day.     These 
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47.4  per  cent,  it  should  be  noted,  were  for  the  most  part  Mexicans 
whose  pay  was  ordinarily  from  $1  to  $1.15  per  day.  Indeed,  75.6 
per  cent  of  this  race  earned  less  than  $1.25  per  day,  while  no  one  of 
its  members  earned  as  much  as  $3  per  day.  The  Japanese  were  em- 
ployed in  but  one  locality  and  their  pay  corresponded  closely  to  that 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  data  show  that  88.9  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
earned  $1  but  less  than  $1.25  and  the  other  11.1  per  cent  between  $2 
and  $2.50  per  day,  chiefly  as  "bosses"  of  "gangs"  of  their  own  race. 

The  majority  of  the  foreign-born  laborers,  other  than  the  two  races 
mentioned  above,  earned  $2  but  less  than  $2.50  per  day.  Li  this 
wage  group  were  reported  91.1  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not 
specified),  90.9  per  cent  of  the  Finns,  77.4  per  cent  of  the  Swedes,  77.1 
per  cent  of  the  Norwegians,  61.7  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians,  54.4 
per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  52.2  per  cent  of  the  English,  and  50.9  per  cent 
of  the  South  Itahans.  Only  40.6  per  cent  of  the  Gennans  and  34.5 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  were  reported  in  this  group.  From  these  two 
races,  however,  were  drawn  many  of  the  supervisory  force,  who  re- 
ported higher  wages.  Indeed  34.4  per  cent  of  the  Germans  and  66.2 
per  cent  of  the  Irish  earned  $2.50  or  over  per  day.  The  English  also 
reported  39.1  per  cent  who  earned  $2.50  or  over  per  day.  The  Greeks, 
South  Italians,  and  Herzegovinians  were  the  lowest  paid  of  the  foreign- 
born  other  than  the  Japanese  and  Mexicans.  With  regard  to  the 
native-bom  it  should  be  noted  that  74.9  per  cent  of  the  negroes  earned 
$1.50  but  less  than  $2  per  day. 

In  general,  the  native-bom  whites  and  the  immigrants  from  north 
European  countries  were  the  best  paid  laborers  in  the  department  of 
constmction  and  maintenance  of  way.  South  and  east  Europeans 
and  negroes  earned  somewhat  less,  while  the  lowest  wage  group  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Japanese  and  Mexicans. 

SHOPS   AND   POWEE   PLANTS. 

_  Conditions  of  labor  in  the  shops  and  power  houses  were  substan- 
tially the  same  in  the  various  localities  studied.  The  immigrants  who 
found  employment  in  this  department  of  work  were  largely  north 
Europeans  and  were  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  various 
communities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Itahans, 
most  of  whom  were  employed  in  Southern  California.  The  hours  of 
labor  varied  from  8  to  12  per  day,  the  former  for  some  of  the  skiUed 
mechanics  and  the  latter  for  power-house  employees  who  work  on  the 
"  two-shift"  plan.  The  vast  majority  of  the  employees  in  this  depart- 
ment, however,  work  nine  hours  per  day.  In  two  communities  the 
usual  dayis  ten  hours.  Sunday  workis  required  only  in  those  branches 
which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  cars. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  earher  discussion,  the  work  of  the  shops 
and  power  houses  is  extremely  diverse,  embracing  most  grades  of 
labor  trom  the  ordmary  manual  work  of  cleanmg  cars  to  the  most 
skilled  labor  involved  m  car  buUdmg  and  repairing.  Therefore,  m 
deaJmg  with  the  statistics  of  eammgs  presented  m  the  foUowhig  table, 
tne  racial  contrasts  shown  must  be  mterpreted  in  the  Hght  of  the  dif- 
ference m  occupations.  In  general,  the  men  who  eamed  less  than 
$^.50  per  day  were  performing  unskiUed  labor,  while  those  whose 
earnings  were  $2  50  or  over  were  engaged  in  more  or  less  skilled  work. 
At  tnis  pomt  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  mechanics— blacksmiths. 
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macliinists,  etc. — employed  by  these  street  railway  companies  are  in 
most  cases  nonunion  men  and  are  paid  considerably  less  than-  the 
union  scale. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  adults  of  each  race 
who  earned  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

Table  5. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per 

day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 
under 
$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 

and 

imder 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
Wliite 

638 
8 

0.3 

1.4 
C) 

4.7 

29.8 

34.5 

19.6 

6.7 

3.0 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fatlier, 
by  country  of  birtli  of  father: 
England 

60 
92 
68 
99 

2.0 

4.0 
1.1 
1.7 

8.0 
4.4 
3.6 
6.0 

20.0 
23.9 
15.5 
23.2 

28.0 
37.0 
39.7 
38.4 

26.0 
23.9 
22.4 
21.2 

4.0 
6.5 
8.6 
4.0 

8.0 

3.3 

Ireland 

1.7 
1.0 

6.9 

Ot.hfir  nnnntriM       ,  ,  . 

1.0 

6-0 

Total 

299 

0.7 

0.7 

1.3 

5.0 

21.4 

36.5 

23,1 

5.7 

6.7 

Total  native-bom 

946 



0.2 

0.4 

1.6 

6.2 

27.0 

34.9 

20.6 

6.4 

3.8 

Foreign-bom: 

Canadian     (other     than 
French) 

44 
24 

113 
64 
75 
44 
34 
48 
25 
60 

111 

27.3 
16.7 
22.1 
17.2 
16.0 
25.0 
6.9 
6.3 
16.0 
32.0 
15.3 

34.1 
37.5 
31.9 
46.3 
46.3 
31.8 
47.1 

25.0 
16.7 
22.1 
21.9 
26.7 
11.4 
8.8 

11.4 
20.8 
11.5 
9.4 
4.0 
2.3 

2.3 

Danish 

8.3 

English 

2.7 
3.1 
2.7 

13.6 
8.8 

64.2 

"2.6' 
0.9 

9.7 

German. 

3.1 

1.3 
11.4 
29.4 
39.6 

4.0 

4.0 

Italian,  North 

2.3 

2.3 

Italian,  South 

Scotch 

24.0 
28.0 

47.7 

24.0 
28.0 
15.3 

16.0 
8.0 
13.5 

16.0 

2.0 

Other  races 

1.8 

6.4 

Total  foreign-born .... 

632 

0.2 

6.0 

7.0 

18.5 

35.8 

18.8 

8.9 

4.9 

Grand  total 

1,677 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

3.4 

6.9 

23.6 

35.3 

19.8 

7.4 

4.2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
"  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  amount  involved. 

If  the  rather  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  suggested  above  is  drawn,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the 
1,577  men  reported  from  this  department  33.3  per  cent  were  unskilled 
laborers,  or  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  as  opposed  to  66.7  per  cent 
who  earned  $2.50  or  over  and  who  may  therefore  be  classed  as  skilled 
or  semiskUled  workmen.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  native- 
born  employees  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day  than  of  the  foreign- 
born — 34.4  per  cent  as  against  31.7  per  cent.  The  native-born  who 
earned  these  low  wages  were  for  the  most  part  youths  who  entered 
the  shops  as  apprentices  and  helpers  with  the  expectation  of  eventu- 
ally acquiring  a  "trade,"  whereas  few  immigrants  are  employed  in 
such  positions. 

Three  races  of  the  foreign-born  are  conspicuous  because  of  their  low 
earnings.  They  are  the  North  Italians,  the  South  Italians,  and  the 
Japanese.     Fifty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians, 
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44.1  per  cent  of  the  South  Itahans,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day.  Indeed,  39.6  per  cent  of  the  Japanese, 
29.4  per  cent  of  the  South  Itahans,  and  11.4  per  cent  of  the  North 
Itahans  earned  $1.50  but  less  than  $1.75  per  day,  while  no  other  race 
reported  more  than  4  per  cent  with  earnings  falling  within  this  group. 

The  north  European  immigrants  were  reported  in  greater  propor- 
tions than  the  native-born  in  the  highest-paid  positions  in  the  shops 
and  power  houses.     Of  the  foreign-bom,  13.8  per  cent,  as  opposed  to 

10.2  per  cent  of  the  native-bom,  reported  earnings  of  $3.50  or  over. 
Several  races  among  the  foreign-born,  however,  were  far  more  largely 
represented  than  this  average,  which  is  materially  lowered  by  the  fact 
that  no  Japanese  or  South  itahans  and  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  North 
Italians  reported  earnings  of  $3.50  or  over.  For  example,  32  per  cent 
of  the  Scotch,  29.1  per  cent  of  the  Danes,  and  21.2  per  cent  of  the 
English  earned  $3.50  or  over  per  day. 

The  majority  of  the  skilled  laborers  in  this  department  earn  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  The  percentages  of  the  native-bom  as  a  group 
and  of  the  foreign-bom  falling  within  this  earnings  group  ($2.50  and 
under  $3.50)  are  about  the  same — 55.4  as  against  54.6 — but  within 
each  group  the  differences  are  great.  The  native-bom  of  native 
father  were  represented  by  only  54.1  per  cent  in  this  group,  while  the 

Eercentage  for  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  was  59.6.  The  native- 
orn  workmen  whose  fathers  were  immigrants  from  Germany  and 
Ireland  reported  60.9  per  cent  and  62.1  per  cent,  respectively,  in  this 
wage  group.  Among  the  foreign-bom  the  races  which  reported  more 
than  the  average  proportion  as  earning  $2.50  and  under  $3.50  per  day 
were  the  Irish,  with  72  per  cent,  the  Germans  with  67.2  per  cent,  the 
English  Canadians  with  59.1  per  cent,  and  the  Swedes  with  56  per  cent. 
The  sahent  facts  which  are  indicated  by  these  data  are  that  the 
skilled  workmen  in  the  shops  and  power  houses  are  largely  natives 
and  north  Europeans.  The  north  Europeans,  so  employed,  earn 
somewhat  more  than  do  the  native-born.  Furthermore,  practically 
all  ©f  the  south  and  east  Europeans  and  the  Japanese  who  were 
employed  in  this  department  were  common  laborers,  earning,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 

ELECTRICIANS    AND  LIXEMEN. 

Electricians  and  linemen  are  for  the  most  part  employed  on  a  day 
basis.  In  two  locahties,  however,  they  were  paid  by  the  month. 
Hours  vary  from  eight  to  ten  per  day,  the  most  common  schedule 
bemg  nine  hours.  La  all  but  two  of  the  locahties  studied,  six  days  a 
week  were  worked,  but  in  those  two  Sunday  work  by  electricians  and 
hnemen  was  requu-ed.  Wages  vary  between  $2.25  and  $4.75.  While 
this  variation  is  present  m  aU  the  localities,  the  wages  paid  for  this 
work  m  the  communities  of  southern  Cahfomia  are  appreciably  lower 
for  the  majority  of  employees  than  m  the  other  locahties  studied. 
However,  no  discmnination  agamst  immigrants  was  found  m  the  rate 
of  wages  paid.  In  general,  the  variations  as  between  races  are  largely 
due  to  the  employment  of  youths  as  apprentices  at  lower  wages. 

The  data  secured  relating  to  the  rate  of  earnings  per  day  of  398 
electricians  and  hnemen  are  presented  in  the  table  next  submitted. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each,  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity* 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
J1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4 

or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

253 
80 

0.4 

0.4 
1.3 

2.0 
2.5 

1.2 
2,5 

1.2 
2,5 

20.6 
16.3 

28,9 
28,8 

23.7 
20.0 

7.1 
12.5 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father. . 

13.8 

Total  native-born 

333 

65 

0.3 

0.6 
1.5 

2.1 

1.5 
1.5 

1.5 
1.5 

19.5 
12,3 

28,8 
24.6 

22.8 
26.2 

8.4 
16.9 

14.4 

398 

0.3 

0.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

18.3 

28.1 

23.4 

9,8 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  too  few  foreign-born  were  reported  in  this 
department  to  warrant  race  comparison  the  data  in  this  table  are 
presented  upon  the  basis  of  general  nativity  only.  All  but  5.9  per 
cent  of  those  reported  earned  $2  or  over  per  day.  These  5.9  per  cent 
were  for  the  most  part  apprentices,  who  were  largely  native-born. 
The  foreign-born,  of  whom  78.5  per  cent  were  north  Europeans, 
reported  larger  proportions  in  the  higher  earnings  groups  than  did 
the  native-born.  Of  the  latter  19.5  per  cent  as  against  only  12.3  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  $2  and  under  $2.50  per  day,  and  again, 
28.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  24.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned 
$2.50  and  under  $3  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  26.2  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  as  against  22.8  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  $3 
and  under  $3.50  per  day.  Furthermore,  16.9  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants as  against  only  8.4  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  $3.50 
and  under  $4,  while  15.4  per  cent  and  14.4  per  cent  of  the  two  groups, 
respectively,  earned  $4  or  over  per  day. 


Chapter  IV. 
BACE  CHANGES. 

No  important  race  changes  have  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the 
street  railway  labor  supply  in  the  West,  except  in  the  departments  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  way.  In  the  other  branches  of  the 
work  the  men  are,  and  have  been  since  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
panies, largely  native  Americans  and  immigrants  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  of  north  Europe.  The  operating  department  draws 
the  vast  majority  of  its  men  from  the  neighboring  country  districts. 
Sons  of  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers  moving  to  the  city  are  readily 
drawn  into  this  work  by  the  fair  wages  soon  earned. 

In  the  department  of  shops  and  power  and  electrical  work  the 
skilled  employees  are  and  have  been  for  the  greater  part  native 
Americans.  In  recent  years,  however,  more  immigrants  from  north 
Europe  have  been  employed,  but  their  numbers  are  stiU  relatively 
small.  The  common  laborers  of  these  departments,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  much  the  same  category  as  the  laborers  of  the  department 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  way,  and  the  race  changes  noted 
with  regard  to  the  latter  may  be  apphed  to  the  former  also. 

The  various  locaHties  present  some  differences  in  the  matter  of  race 
changes.  In  the  communities  in  the  State  of  Washington,  from  which 
data  were  secured,  the  employees  of  all  departments  were,  up  to  1903, 
composed  chiefly  of  natives,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians.  A  sHght 
increase  in  the  number  of  Scandinavians  employed  as  platform  men 
is  to  be  noted  for  the  decade  preceding  1903.  The  first  important 
change  in  the  department  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  way 
was  in  1903,  when  Itahans  were  first  employed  in  large  numbers.  In 
1904  and  1905  a  considerable  number  of  immigrants  from  east 
Europe  were  employed.  Greeks  were  introduced  as  construction 
laborers  in  1907.  These  races  have  gradually  come  to  be  the  chief 
supply  of  common  laborers  for  these  communities,  and  their  constant 
availabiHty  has  served  to  keep  the  wages  of  manual  laborers  from 
rising  proportionally  with  those  of  other  occupations.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  natives  and  north  European  immigrants,  who  were 
formerly  employed,  have  left  this  department  for  more  regular  and 
remunerative  work  in  other  departments  of  this  industry  and  in  other 
industries. 

The  street  railway  system  in  Colorado  which  was  investigated  had 
been  in  operation  some  thirty-five  years.  Until  1904  no  race  changes 
of  importance  took  place,  the  north  European  races  and  the  native 
Americans  composing  the  labor  supply  of  aU  departments.  In  that 
year  additional  construction  work  was  undertaken,  and  to  meet  the 
increased  need  for  manual  laborers  ItaUans  were  introduced.  T^ey 
did  not  displace  other  laborers,  but  merely  filled  a  gap,  wages  remaining 
the  same.  In  1908  a  "gang"  of  twenty  Koreans  was  employed 
through  the  interposition  of  a  clergyman  who  was  interested  in 
securing  employment  for  them  and  who  had  some  influence  with  the 
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company  officials.  They  were  dismissed  upon  the  completion  of  one 
piece  of  construction  work,  however,  because  of  the  agitation  against 
them  conducted  by  labor  organizations  of  the  city. 

In  one  of  the  locahties  in  Cahfomia  the  only  change  in  races  worthy 
of  note  is  among  the  construction  laborers,  who  although  formerly 
chiefly  natives  and  north  Europeans  are  now  largely  North  ItaHans. 
The  introduction  of  Itahans  was  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers 
of  the  races  formerly  employed  for  work  of  that  kind.  ItaHans  have 
been  employed  in  varying  numbers  for  about  twenty  years.  During 
the  past  decade  east  Europeans  have  been  used  to  a  hmited  extent. 
In  1906,  on  account  of  earthquake  and  fire,  an  unusual  amount 
of  reconstruction  work  was  necessary.  At  this  time  about  6,000 
Greeks  were  brought  from  the  East  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  common  laborers,  whose  numbers  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  to  which  the  emergency  had  given  rise.  In  the  construction 
work  of  the  street  railroads  of  another  community  chiefiy  Italians 
and  Greeks  are  employed.  One  company,  recently  established,  has 
used  these  races  almost  exclusively.  The  other  two  companies  in  this 
locahty  formerly  employed  natives  and  north  Europeans  for  this  work, 
but  with  the  influx  of  the  south  Europeans  it  has  used  them  as  the 
most  available  supply  at  the  wages  paid. 

The  locahties  situated  in  southern  Cahfomia  present  conditions 
essentially  different  from  those  in  the  other  locahties  studied.  Here 
the  work  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  way  was  formerly  done 
almost  exclusively  by  Mexicans,  while  in  the  other  western  com- 
munities natives  and  north  European  immigrants  composed  the  earlier 
labor  supply  of  this  department.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  Mexicans  were  easily  obtainable  and  were  willing  to  do  hard 
manual  work  for  low  wages.  They  are  usually  employed  through 
the  medium  of  an  employment  agency.  As  .the  various  south  and 
east  European  races  have  immigrated  to  these  communities  they 
have  been  employed  to  some  extent  along  with  the  Mexicans.  Two 
companies  from  which  data  were  secured  also  employ  Japanese  as 
common  laborers  in  considerable  numbers.  Men  of  this  race  are 
secured  through  the  medium  of  a  Japanese  "boss."  However,  the 
Mexicans  are  still  the  most  numerous  race  employed  in  this  branch 
of  work  in  these  localities.  The  constant  availabihty  of  a  cheap 
labor  supply  of  immigrants  has  been  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  low-wage  scale  for  manual  laborers  in  the  face  of  increasing  wages 
for  more  skilled  work.  One  race  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  other. 
For  example,  the  Mexicans  attribute  a  recent  reduction  in  wages  to 
the  employment  of  east  Europeans  and  Japanese. 

Although  the  changes  noted  above  indicate  a  tendency  throughout, 
the  West  for  the  field  of  common  labor  to  be  occupied  more  and  more 
by  the  races  which  comprise  the  most  recent  immigration,  many  of 
the  employers  expressed  a  preference  for  those  formerly  employed— 
the  natives  and  north  Europeans.  Among  the  recent  immigrants  the 
Itahans  were  preferred,  while  the  various  Slavic  races  and  the  Greek 
were  regarded  as  the  least  efficient  and  least  desirable.  In  the  southern 
California  communities  where  Japanese  and  Mexicans  were  employed 
they  were  preferred  as  common  laborers  because  they  were  tractable 
and  would  "stay  with  the  job"  in  spite  of  low  wages  and  hard  labor. 
For  the  other  departments  no  preferences  were  expressed,  except  that 
platform  men  of  necessity  must  be  of  races  not  objectionable  to  the 
patrons,  of  the  companies. 


Chapter  V. 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  measures  taken  by  employers,  with 
or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  men,  for  the  care  of  sick  and  injured 
employees  are  framed  solely  with  regard  to  platform  men  and  the 
skilled  or  regularljr  employed  men  in  the  other  departments.  The 
provisions  do  not  include  the  common  laborers,  whose  employment 
is  not  permanent.  The  majority  of  the  companies  operating  in  the 
cities  which  were  investigated  deducted  $0.50  per  month  from  the 
earnings  of  employees  and  in  turn  furnished  medical  and  hospital 
aid  in  case  of  accident,  and,  in  several  instances,  in  case  of  sickness. 
With  one  exception  wages  were  discontinued  during  the  disability. 
In  general,  however,  no  provision  is  made  for  disability  from  other 
causes  than  accidents,  and  in  case  of  accidents  it  is  usually  stipulated 
that  if  the  accident  is  the  result  of  negligence  no  claim  to  benefits 
shall  be  recognized.  Hospital  and  medical  service  are  in  no  case 
extended  to  the  families  or  employees. 

The  system  of  medical  and  hospital  service  in  vogue  in  a  Colorado 
community  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  A  "Tramway  Mutual  Aid 
Association"  is  controlled  by  nine  trustees,  four  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  association,  while  five  are  appointed  by  the 
directors  of  the  street  railway  company.  All  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, save  those  temporarily  engaged  in  construction  work,  are 
eUgible  to  the  roll  of  the  association  on  the  payment  of  certain  dues, 
wMch  are  graded  according  to  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployees.    This  gradation  is  as  follows : 

Class  I.  Earning  $80  or  over  per  month. 

Class  II.  Earning  between  $60  and  $80  per  month. 

Class  III.  Earning  under  $60  per  month. 

Members  of  Class  I  pay  dues  of  $1  per  month  and  are  entitled  to 
sick  benefits  of  $6  per  week  and  to  a  death  benefit  of  $1,000,  to  be 
paid  to  the  legal  heir  of  the  deceased.  Members  of  Class  II  pay  dues 
to  the  amount  of  $0.75  per  month  and  are  entitled  to  sick  benefits  of 
$4.50  per  week  and  to  death  benefits  of  $700.  The  members  of  Class 
III  pay  $0.50  per  month  and  are  paid  $3  per  week  in  case  of  disa- 
bility, while  in  the  event  of  death  the  heirs  are  entitled  to  $500.  It  is 
stipulated  that  if  any  employee  brings  suit  for  damages  against  the 
company  his  claim  upon  the  association  for  benefits  shall  be  forfeited. 
A  pension  department  is  also  conducted  by  this  company.  It  applies 
to  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  Those  who  are  70  years  of  age  or  over  are  pensioned  regardless 
of  capacity  for  work,  whole  those  who  have  completed  the  service 
requirements  but  are  between  65  and  70  years  of  age  must  be  declared 
incapable  of  further  service  by  the  official  physicians  before  becoming 
entitled  to  pensions.  Construction  laborers  are  not  eligible  to  these 
benefits,  but  in  the  case  of  accident  while  at  work  medical  and  hospital 

service  is  furnished. 
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Little  in  the  nature  of  welfare  work  has  been  attempted  by  the 
street  railway  companies,  and  that  which  has  been  done  applies  only 
to  the  operating  department.  In  most  of  the  localities  readmg  rooms 
provided  with  games  of  Tarious  kinds  and  periodical  hterature  have 
been  installed  in  the  various  car  barns  where  the  platform  men  con- 
gregate before  or  after  their  "shifts." 

The  situation  in  southern  Cahfornia  with  regard  to  exploitation  of 
the  construction  laborers  is  of  interest.  In  one  locality  the  Mexicans 
and  Japanese  were  secured  through  employment  agencies.  No  charge 
was  made  by  these  agencies  to  the  companies  for  furnishing  help  nor 
to  the  laborers  for  securing  work  for  them.  However,  it  was  the 
unwritten  law  that  men  employed  through  one  of  these  agencies 
should  patronize  the  store  conducted  by  it.  This  enforced  patronage 
was  in  a  measure  supported  by  the  companies,  which  protected  these 
store  bUls.  It  was  said  by  laborers  that  the  prices  charged  by  these 
stores  were  higher  than  the  normal.  The  agencies  as  a  rule  secured 
Mexicans  through  a  leader  of  that  race,  who  charged  $1  for  his  services 
to  each  man  for  whom  employment  was  secured. 


Chapter  VI. 
SOCIAI  AND   POLITICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  data  with  reference  to  the  social  and  poUtical  status  of  the 
employees  of  the  street  railways  are  presented  in  combined  form. 
However,  with  regard  to  questions  of  literacy  it  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  employees  of  the  operating  department  from  the  discussion. 
The  platform  men  are,  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  necessarily 
literate  and,  hence,  were  the  data  for  this  selected  group  combined 
with  those  for  the  other  classes,  it  would  afford  a  basis  for  misleading 
comparisons.  For  this  reason  the  statistics  of  literacy  which  follow 
do  not  include  the  employees  of  the  operating  department. 

The  first  question  to  arise  in  connection  with  the  social  and  political 
status  of  immigrants  is  as  to  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States.     Data  with  regard  to  this  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  7. — Per  cent  of  foreiqn-hom  male  employees  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years,  by  race. 


Number 
reporting 

Per  cent  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  each 
specified  number  of  years. 

Eace. 

complete 
data. 

Under  5 
years. 

6to9 

years. 

10  to  14 

years. 

16  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

23 

186 

100 

276 

31 

20 

215 

120 

47 

406 

367 

142 

102 

643 

127 

20 

73 

268 

24 

62 

150 

12.9 
14.0 
20.0 
26.8 
29.0 
20.0 
8.8 
70.0 
97.9 
23.2 
55.0 
50.0 
70.6 
57.6 
26.0 
80.0 
24.7 
13.2 
25.0 
67.3 
40.0 

17.4 
14.5 
18.0 

8.3 
19.4 
15.0 
16.3 

0.8 

69.7 

14.5 

8.0 
11.6 
22.6 
15.0 

9.3 
26.7 

2.1 
16.8 
28.9 
30.3 
24.5 
27.3 
20.5 
10.0 

6.9 
24.0 
25.0 
26.0 
18.7 

16.1 
9.0 
7.6 
16.1 
15.0 
7.0 
0.8 

41.9 

Danish                                          

45.0 

45.6 

■Finnish                                            

12.9 

35.0 

German                                

58.6 

Greek 

1.7 

Irisli 

6.4 
6.3 
7.0 
4.9 
8.1 
6.5 

13.1 
6.3 
5.6 

40.6 

3.5 

7.0 

3.9 
14.9 

6.0 
13.7 
14.3 
12.5 

3.1 

33.1 

5.0 

1.4 
3.9 
8.3 
3.9 
6.3 

53.4 

44.6 

Welsh     

29.2 

3.9 

other  races ., 

8.0 

28.0 

Total 

3,282 

37.7 

20.2 

6.7 

9.3 

26.1 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  3,282  immigrants  from  whom  data  were 
secured  had  entered  the  United  States  within  ten  years.  Indeed, 
37.7  per  cent  had  immigrated  within  five  years  and  20.2  per  cent  had 
lived  in  this  country  from  five  to  nine  years,  while  only  6.7  per  cent 
had  been  here  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  and  9.3  per  cent  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  years.  However,  26.1  per  cent  had  been  in  this  country 
twenty  years  or  over.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  six  north  European 
races  and  the  Canadians  neported  had  immigrated  twenty  years  or 
more  prior  to  the  investigation.  The  French  Canadians  showed  the 
largest  proportion  in  this  group,  reporting  69.7  per  cent,  as  against 
58.6  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  53.4  per  cent  of  the  Scotch,  45.6  per 
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cent  of  the  English,  45  per  cent  of  the  Danes,  44.6  per  cent  of  the 
Swedes,  41.9  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  other  than  French,  and  40.6 
per  cent  of  the  Irish.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Japanese  or  Herzego- 
vinians,  and  only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
Mexicans,  3.5  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians,  5  per  cent  of  the  Russians, 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  Austrians,  race  not  specified,  7  per  cent  of  the  South 
Itanans,  and  12.9  per  cent  of  the  Finns,  had  been  in  the  United  States 
as  long  as  twenty  years.  The  majority  of  these  last-mentioned  races 
had  immigrated  within  five  years.  Of  the  Herzegovinians,  97.9  per 
cent  were  reported  in  this  group,  as  were  80  per  cent  of  the  Russians, 
70.6  per  cent  of  the  Japanese,  70  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  67.3  per  cent 
of  the  Austrians,  race  not  specified,  57.6  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans, 
55  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  South  ItaHans. 
The  proportions  of  north  Europeans  and  Canadians  in  this  group  were 
much  smaller,  varying  from  8.8  per  cent  of  the  Germans  to  26.8  per 
cent  of  the  English.  Thus,  the  north  Europeans  and  Canadians  are 
for  the  most  part  men  who  have  been  in  this  country  for  a  compara- 
tively long  time  and  have  had  in  most  cases  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
themselves  to  American  conditions.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
noted  in  the  previous  discussion  that  this  racial  group  found  eniploy- 
ment  in  the  more  skilled  occupations.  The  south  and  east  Euro- 
peans, the  Mexicans,  and  the  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  recent  immigrants,  and  are,  as  a  consequence,  em- 
ployed at  work  requiring  little  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  assimilation  is  the  acquiring  of  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  English.  The  number  and  percentage  of  each  race 
who  speak  English,  by  years  in  the  United  States,  are  presented  in 
the  table  following  for  all  employees  save  those  of  the  operating 
department. 

Table  8. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  male  employees,  exclusive  of  the  oper- 
ating department,  luho  speak  English,  by  years  in  the  United  States  and  by  race. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States, 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


This  table  includes 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per 
cent 
who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Number  and  per  cent  who  speak  English,  by 
years  in  United  States. 

Racs. 

Under  5  years. 

6  to  9  years. 

10  years  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
who 
speak 
Eng- 
lish. 

Danish 

38 

28 
105 
114 

45 
362 
140 
102 
639 

80 
140 

49 
136 

100.0 
100.0 
98.1 
67.5 
8.9 
58.6 
61.4 
69.8 
17.4 
97.5 
96.6 
87.8 
70.6 

8 

9 

U 

82 

44 

202 
70 
72 

312 
26 
28 
34 
70 

100.0 

100.0 

81.8 

59.8 

6.8 

47,0 

64.3 

61.4 

8.7 

92.3 

85.7 

82.4 

42.9 

4 

5 

10 

31 

1 

103 
42 
26 

146 
11 
36 
12 
16 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.1 

100.0 

64.1 

69.0 

76.0 

22.6 

100.0 

97.2 

100.0 

100.0 

26 

14 
84 
1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Finnish 

Greek 

Herzegovlnlan 

Italian,  North 

57' 

28 

5 
81 
43 
82 

3 
50 

89.5 

67.9 
100.0 

42.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.J) 

98.8 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

other  races 

Total 

1,884 

56.3 

968 

39.4 

442 

60.6 

474 

86.7 
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Of  the  1,884  employees  reported,  whose  mother  tongue  was  some 
language  other  than  English,  only  56.3  per  cent  could  speak  English. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  number,  968,  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  and  of  these  only  39.4  per  cent  could 
speak  English.  Of  those  who  had  been  in  this  country  from  five  to 
nme  years,  60.6  per  cent,  and  of  those  whose  period  of  residence  was 
ten  years  or  over,_  86.7  per  cent  had  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  English.  Considering  the  totals  for  the  various  races,  very  sharp 
contrasts  are  found  between  the  races  of  north  Europe  and  the  other 
races.  The  percentages  of  the  members  of  the  north  European 
races  who  speak  English  vary  from  96.6  per  cent  of  the  Swedes  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  Danes.  On  the  other  hand,  only  8.9  per  cent  of 
the  45  Herzegovinians,  17.4  per  cent  of  the  539  Mexicans,  58.6  per 
cent  of  the  362  North  Italians,  61.4  per  cent  of  the  140  South  Itahans, 
59.8  per  cent  of  the  102  Japanese,  and  67.5  per  cent  of  the  114  Greeks, 
speak  English. 

The  progress  made  by  those  who  had  lived  in  this  country  for  ten 
years  or  over  is  different  for  the  various  races.  All  of  the  north 
Europeans  in  this  group  could  speak  English,  as  could  the  one  Greek 
and  the  five  Japanese.  The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  and  Italians, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  slow.  In  fact,  only  42  per  cent  of  the  81 
Mexicans,  67.9  per  cent  of  the  28  South  Itahans,  and  89.5  per  cent  of 
the  57  North  Itahans  in  the  group  could  speak  English.  These  com- 
parisons between  the  members  of  the  north  European  and  the  other 
races  is  of  little  value,  however,  for  many  of  the  former,  but  few  of  the 
latter,  had  immigrated  to  this  country  with  their  parents  and  when 
still  of  school  age.  A  comparison  is  more  properly  made  between 
those  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  from  five  to  nine  years.  The 
difference  just  noted  is  of  little  importance  in  this  group.  Moreover, 
the  average  length  of  residence  of  the  representatives  of  the  several 
races  is  more  nearly  equal  than  in  the  groups  comprised  of  those  who 
have  lived  here  ten  years  or  over  and  less  than  five  years,  respectively. 
Of  the  146  Mexicans  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  from  five  to 
nine  years,  only  22.6  per  cent  could  speak  English.  Of  the  42  South 
Italians,  69  per  cent  could  speak  English,  as  against  67.9  per  cent 
of  the  28  members  of  that  race  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  or  over.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  25  Japanese  and  87.1  per 
cent  of  the  31  Greeks  in  the  group  could  speak  English.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  but  one  of  the  61  north  Europeans  had  acquired  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Though  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  small,  these  data  show  comparatively  slow  progress  in 
acquiring  a  speaking  knowledge  of  English  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Italians.  The  Japanese  and  Greeks  show  more 
progress  in  this  regard  than  either  the  Mexicans  or  the  Italians, 
while  all  of  the  Finns  could  speak  English. 

The  difference  in  the  progress  made  by  the  members  of  the  several 
races  can  be  traced  largely  to  the  occupations  of  immigrants  and  the 
opportunities  they  have  for  association  with  English-speaking  people. 
The  Mexicans,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Japanese  are  niost  often  em- 
ployed in  "gangs"  of  their  own  race,  working  and  living  together, 
with  little  intercourse  with  other  immigrants  or  with  natives. _  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  their  progress  in  learning  Eng- 
lish should  be  slow.  But  to  these  facts  must  be  added  the  further  fact 
of  indifference  in  some  cases.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  Mexicans. 
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Naturally  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  immigrants  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  than  have  learned  to  speak  English.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  employees  of 
non-English-speaking  races  employed  in  all  departments  save  that 
of  operation,  who  read,  and  who  both  read  and  write,  English. 

Table  9. — Number  mid  per  cent  of  foreign-hom  male  employees,  exclusive  of  the  operating 
department,  who  read  English,  and  number  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write  English, 
by  race. 

[TMs  table  includes  only  non-English-speaHng  races.] 


Race. 


Nmntier 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read 
Englisb. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Per  cent  who — 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Danish 

Finnish 

Gennan 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Austrian,  race  not  specified 
other  races 

Total 


38 

28 
105 
114 

46 
362 
140 
102 
639 

80 
146 

49 
136 


33 
22 
99 
43 
4 
72 
38 
52 
46 
64 
126 
16 
74 


31 

22 
97 
42 
4 
68 
31 
51 
32 
69 
121 
15 
70 


86.8 
7a  6 
94.3 
37.7 

8.9 
19.9 
27.1 
51.0 

8.5 
80.0 
86.3 
32.7 
54.4 


81.6 
78.6 
92.4 


16.0 
22.1 
50.0 
5.9 
73.8 
82.9 
30.6 
51.5 


633 


36.6 


33.6 


Although  56.3  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  could  speak  English, 
only  33.6  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write  English.  In  this  regard, 
also,  the  north  Europeans  were  far  more  advanced  than  the  other 
races,  except  the  Finns,  who  showed  a  large  percentage  who  could 
read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  our  language.  The  percentages  of 
north  European  races  who  could  read  and  write  Enghsh  vary  from 
73.8  for  the  Norwegians  to  92.4  per  cent  for  the  Germans.  Of  the 
Finns,  78.6  per  cent  could  read  and  write  English,  as  could  one-half 
of  the  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  only  30.6  per  cent  of  the 
Austrians,  race  not  specified,  36.8  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  22.1  per  cent 
of  the  South  ItaHans,  16  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians,  8.9  per  cent  of 
the  Herzegovmians,  and  5.9  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  could  both  read 
and  write  EngUsh. 

These  differences  are  due  to  the  circumstances  pointed  out  above, 
among  which  differences  in  the  age  at  time  of  immigrating  must  be 
emphasized,  and  to  differences  in  education  which  would  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  also  to  differences  in  the  number  who  had  studied  Enghsh 
m  their  native  land.  The  number  and  percentage  of  the  various  races 
who  read  and  write  their  native  language  are  shown  in  the  table  next 
presented. 
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Table  10. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foTeign-horn  male  employees,  exclusive  of  the  oper- 
ating department,  who  read  their  native  language,  and  number  and  per  cent  who  read 
and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  Includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 


Numher 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  their 

native 
language. 


Read  and 
write  their 

native 
language. 


Per  cent  who — 


Read  their 

native 
language. 


Read  and 
write  their 

native 
language. 


Danish 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian.  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Austrian,  race  not  specified 
Other  races 

Total 


38 

28 
105 
114 

45 
362 
140 
102 
639 

80 
146 

49 
136 


27 
102 

97 

31 
311 
106 

94 
270 

79 
144 

42 
105 


27 
101 

97 

31 
308 
106 

94 
245 

79 
144 

42 
103 


100.0 
96.4 
97.1 
85.1 
68.9 
85.9 
75.7 
92.2 
60.1 
98.8 
98.6 
85.7 
77.2 


100.0 
96.4 
96.2 
86.1 
68.9 
86.1 
76.7 
92.2 
46.5 
98.8 
98.6 
85.7 
76.7 


1,446 


1,416 


The  north  European  races  and  Finns  reported  96.2  per  cent  or 
over  who  were  Hterate  in  their  native  language.  The  Japanese 
also  reported  a  large  percentage,  viz,  92.2,  who  could  read  and  write 
Japanese.  The  other  races  of  importance  in  the  table  reported  the 
following  percentages  as  literate  in  their  native  language:  Greek  and 
North  Italian,  85.1;  South  Italian,  75.7;  Herzegovinian,  68.9,  and 
Mexican,  45.5  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  those 
races  which  have  shown  least  progress  in  acquiring  English  were 
those  with  the  lowest  standards  of  literacy  in  their  native  languages. 

A  general  summary  of  the  data  with  regard  to  literacy  is  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  the  various  races,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  opera- 
tion, who  read  and  write  some  language. 

Table  11. — Number  and  per  cent  of  male  employees,  exclu^ve  of  the  operating  depart 
ment,  who  read,  and  number  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write,  by  general  nativity  and  race' 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Per  cent  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

1,085 

32 

507 

1,084 
30 
603 

1,084 

29 

503 

99.9 
93.7 
99.2 

99.9 

Negro                              

90.6 

99.2 

Total  native-born.           

1,624 

1,617 

1,616 

99.6 

99.5 

Foreign-bom: 

64 

38 
166 

28 
106 
114 

45 
231 
362 
140 

64 

38 

155 

27 

103 

98 

31 

225 

314 

108 

64 
38 
164 
27 
103 
98 
31 
224 
310 
107 

100.0 
100.0 
99.4 
96.4 
98.1 
85.9 
68.9 
97.4 
86.8 
77.1 

100.0 

Danish        

100.0 

98.7 

96.4 

98.1 

85.9 

68.9 

Irish            

97.0 

Italian,  North    .  

85.6 

Italian,  South 

76.4 
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Table  11. — Number  and  per  cent  of  male  employees,  exclusive  of  the  operating  depart- 
m,ent,  who  read,  and  number  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write,  by  general  nativity  and 
race — Continued . 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

:^r  cent  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Eead  and 
write. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Foreign-bom— Continued. 

102 

539 
80 
31 

146 
49 

155 

94 
277 

80 

31 
145 

42 
132 

94 

249 
80 
31 

145 
42 

131 

92.2 
51.4 
100.0 
100.0 
99.3 
85.7 
85.2 

92.2 

Mexican              

46.2 

100.0 

100.0 

Swedisb      

99.3 

Austrian  race  not  specified 

85.7 

85.2 

2,385 

1,964 

1,928 

82.3 

80.8 

4,009 

3,681 

3,544 

89.3 

88.4 

Of  the  4,009  employees  who  reported  data  on  this  point,  88.4  per 
cent  were  Hterate.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees,  1,624  were 
native-born,  an'l  of  these  only  8,  or  0.5  per  cent,  were  iUiterate. 
Four  of  these  illiterates  were  sons  of  Mexican  fathers,  three  were 
negroes,  and  one  was  a  native  white  born  of  native  father.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  80.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  taken  as  a  group 
were  literate.  All  of  the  north  European  races,  however,  reported 
97  per  cent  or  over  who  were  literate.  In  fact,  100  per  cent  of  the 
English  Canadians,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Scotch 
could  read  and  write  some  language.  Of  the  Finns,  96.4  per  cent, 
and  of  the  Japanese,  92.2  per  cent,  were  literate.  Other  paces  were 
less  advanced!^  in  this  regard,  the  percentages  of  literates  being  as 
follows:  Greeks,  85.9;  North  Italians,  85.6;  Austrians  (race  not 
specified),  85.7;  South  Italians,  76.4;  Herzegovinians,  68.9;  and 
Mexicans,  46.2. 

The  fact  that  5.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  who  could  not  read 
and  write  their  native  language  were  literate  indicates  that  they 
have  become  literate  since  their  immigration.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  foregoing  tables  shows  that  this  contrast  is  most  manifest  with 
regard  to  the  races  whose  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
is  longest.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  most  of  those  who 
have  become  literate  since  their  arrival  here  came  over  as  children 
with  their  parents  and  obtained  their  education  in  American  schools. 

The  data  secured  by  the  Commission  relating  to  the  conjugal 
condition  of  men  employed  in  the  street-railway  industry  are  pre- 
sented in  the  table  following. 
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Table  12. — Number  andper  cent  of  male  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal 
condition,  hy  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  are — 

Per  cent  who  are — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Native-born  of  native  father; 
White                               

3,440 
31 

1,091 

7 

2,213 
20 

136 
4 

31.7 
22.6 

64.3 
64.5 

4.0 

Negro  

12.9 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

98 
33 
183 
31 
368 
210 
28 
24 
65 
45 
95 

33 

14 
.55 
13 
128 
87 
14 
11 
15 
20 
36 

61 

17 

120 

17. 

225 

112 

14 

12 

49 

24 

57 

4 
2 
8 
1 
6 
11 

33.7 
42.4 
30.0 
41.9 
36.8 
41.4 
50.0 
45.8 
23.1 
44.4 
37.9 

62.2. 
51.5 
66.6 
64.8 
62.9 
53.4 
60.0 
50.0 
75.4 
63.3 
60.0 

4.1 

Denmark              

6.1 

4.4 

France                         

3  2 

1.4 

Ireland     

6.2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

4.2 

Scotland 

1.5 

2.2 

0  ther  countries  o 

2.1 

Total      

1,170 

426 

708 

36 

36.4 

60.5 

3.1 

4,641 

1,524 

2,941 

176 

32.8 

63.4 

3.8 

Foreign-born: 

23 
183 

99 
270 

30 

20 
210 
115 

44 
405 
350 
136 

99 
S02 
126 

74 
256 

24 

52 
164 

6 

47 

30 

87 

19 

8 

62 

71 

38 

201 

168 

64 

56 

251 

66 

23 

90 

11 

32 

71 

14 

131 
63 

176 
10 
11 

139 
43 
6 

189 

184 
82 
41 

231 
67 
43 

151 
13 
20 
87 

3 

5 
6 
7 
1 
1 
9 
1 

26.1 
25.7 
30.3 
32.2 
63.3 
40.0 
29.5 
61.7 
80.4 
49.6 
45.1 
.39.7 
56.6 
50.0 
.52.4 

:..l.l 

35.2 
45.8 
61.5 
43.3 

60.9 
71.6 
63.6 
66.2 
33.3 
55.0 
66.2 
37.4 
13.6 
46.6 
62.6 
60.3 
41.4 
46.0 
46.2 
68.1 
59.0 
■     64.2 
38.5 
53.0 

13.0 

2.7 

6.1 

2.6 

3.3 

French       

5.0 

4.3 

Greek          

0.9 

Irish         

15 
8 

3.7 

2.3 

Tap!^n*''5p 

2 
20 
3 
8 
15 

2.0 

4.0 

Norwegian 

2.4 

10.8 

Swedish  

,6.9 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 

6 

3.7 

Total  foreign-bom 

3,182 

1,381 

1,691 

110 

43.4 

63.1 

3.5 

7.823 

2,905 

4,632 

286 

37.1 

59.2 

3.7 

o  Includes  races  reporting  less  than  20  persons. 

Of  the  7,823  persons  20  years  of  a<?e  or  over  from  whom  data  \yero 
secured,  59.2  per  cent  were  married,  37.1  per  cent  were  single,  and 
3.7  per  cent  were  widowed.  A  somewhat  larger  percentage  of 
native-born  were  married  than  of  foreign-born — 63.4  as  against 
53.1  per  cent.  Of  the  native-born,  those  whose  fathers  were  native 
whites  reported  64.3  per  cent  of  their  number  as  married,  while 
only  60.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  were  married. 
This  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact  that  more 
of  the  latter  group  than  of  the  former  are  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30  years.  .,.,1.1  .., 

Of  the  foreign-born,  53.1  per  cent  were  married.  All  ot  the  north 
Europeans  and  the  Canadians,  except  the  Irish  and  the  Norwegians, 
reported  as  married  a  larger  percentage  than  this  average.  The 
Canadians,  other  than  French,  reported  71.6  per  cent  of  their  num- 
ber as  married,  while  66.2  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  63.6  percentof 
48296°— VOL  25—11 7 
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the  Danes,  65.2  per  cent  of  the  Enghsh,  59  per  cent  of  the  Swedes, 
58.1  per  cent  of  the  Scotch,  55  per  cent  of  the  French,  and  54.2  per 
cent  of  the  Welsh  were  married.  Of  the  other  races  the  South 
Itahans  alone  reported  more  than  the  average  percentage  as  mar- 
ried, their  percentage  being  60.3.  Only  13.6  per  cent  of  the  Herze- 
govinians,  33.3  per  cent  of  the  Finns,  37.4  per  cent  of  the  Greeks, 
38.5  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified),  41.4  per  cent  of 
the  Japanese,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  were  married.  The 
smaher  proportions  of  married  men  among  these  races  are  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  their  recent  immigration  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  than  of  the  other  races  are  young  men. 
The  data  show  that  larger  proportions  of  these  races  were  under  30 
years  of  age. 

From  these  data  it  is  evident  that  the  north  European  and  Cana- 
dian element  in  the  labor  supply  is  of  the  more  "settled"  type. 
Moreover,  the  contrast  is  made  even  sharper  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  married  immigrants  from  south  and  east  Europe,  Mexico, 
and  Japan  do  not  have  their  wives  with  them  in  this  country.  The 
proportions  of  the  married  men  of  the  various  races  whose  wives 
are  in  the  United  States  are  shown  by  the  table  following. 

Table  13. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-born  husbands  who  report  wife  in  the  United 

States,  by  race. 


Race  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number 
reporting 
wife  in 
United 
States. 


Per  cent 
reporting 
wife  in 
United 
States. 


Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Danish 

English 

German 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 
Other  races 

Total 


131 
63 

176 

138 
43 

189 

184 
81 
41 

230 
57 
43 

151 
20 

142 


1,689 


130 
63 

174 

134 
5 

187 

80 

60 

1 

138 
55 
42 

147 
7 

121 


1,334 


100.0 
98.9 
97.1 
11.6 
98.9 
43.5 
61.7 
2.4 
60.0 
96.5 
97.7 
97.4 
36.0 
86.2 


79.0 


Of  the  total  number  of  married  men  reporting  data  on  this  point 
79  per  cent  had  their  wives  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  north 
Europeans  and  English  Canadians  reported  their  wives  in  this 
country;  in  fact,  considering  these  as  a  group,  98.3  per  cent  have 
their  wives  -with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  only  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese,  11.6  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  35  per  cent  or  the  Austrians 
(race  not  specified),  43.5  per  cent  of  the  North  Itahans,  60  per  cent 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  61.7  per  cent  of  the  South  Italians  who  were 
married  had  their  wives  with  them  in  this  country.  These  races 
with  a  large  percentage  of  theu'  wives  abroad,  as  noted  above,  are 
employed  largely  in  the  work  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
way,_working  in  "gangs,"  and  often  hving  in  rude  "lodgings"  along 
the  line  of  construction.  The  mobihty  of  this  class  of  labor  is  one  of 
its  desirable  features  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  and 
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this  migratory  character  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  absence 
or  immediate  family  ties  among  this  class.  The  other  occupations 
are  .^lore  steady"  and  better  paid,  and  hence  more  conducive  to 
lamily  hre,  as  is  shown  by  the  larger  percentages  of  those  races  em- 
ployed largely  in  the  loigher  occupations  who  are  married,  and, 
among  the  foreign-born,  whose  wives  are  with  them  in  the  United 
States. 

_  Not  only  are  the  south  Europeans  and  Mexicans  the  least  progres- 
sive in  the  matter  of  hteracy,  and,  with  the  Japanese,  the  most 
unsettled  from  the  point  of  view  of  conjugal  condition,  but  they  also 
exhibit  the  least  interest  in  pohtical  matters,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  who  have  remained  ahens.  Data  with  regard  to  the  political 
conditions  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or 
over  at  the  time  of  coming,  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  14. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over,  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Race. 

AUens. 

Having 

first 
papers 
only. 

Having 
second 
papers. 

AUens. 

Having 
first 

papers 
only. 

Having 
second 
papers. 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . . 
Danish      .... 

56 
27 
74 
57 
118 
105 
47 
129 
38 
27 
99 
74 

12 

2 

11 

6 

11 

83 

34 

119 

6 

4 

4 

27 

10 

6 

17 

10 

26 

17 

9 

4 

12 

5 

30 

20 

34 

19 

46 

41 

82 

5 

4 

6 

20 

18 

66 

27 

21.4 

7.4 

14.9 

10.6 

9.3 

79.0 

72.3 

92.2 

16.8 

14.8 

4.0 

36.5 

17.9 
22.2 
23.0 
17.5 
21.2 
16.2 
19.1 
3.1 
31.6 
18.5 
30.3 
27.0 

60.7 
70.4 

62.2 

71.9 

Irish      

69.5 

4.8 

Italian  South     

8.6 

4.7 

62.6 

Scotch  

66.7 

66.7 

other  races  0  

36.6 

Total                

851 

319 

165 

367 

37.6 

19.4 

43.1 

a  Races  with  fewer  than  20  representatives. 

Of  the  129  Mexicans  reporting  data  on  this  point  only  6  had  become 
fully  naturahzed,  while  92.2  per  cent  were  aUens.  Of  the  North 
Italians  79  per  cent  and  of  the  South  ItaUans  72.3  per  cent  had  not 
taken  out  first  papers,  while  only  5  of  the  former  and  4  of  the  latter 
had  taken  out  their  second  papers.  All  other  races  for  whom  data 
were  reported ior  20  or  more  members  were  north  European  or  Cana- 
dian. Of  these  the  Germans  showed  the  largest  percentage  who 
were  fully  naturahzed,  namely,  71.9  per  cent,  followed  closely  by  the 
Danes  with  70.4  per  cent.  Five  other  races  reported  between  60  and 
70  per  cent  of  their  number  as  fully  naturahzed,  as  follows:  Irish  69.5 
per  cent,  Scotch  66.7  per  cent,  Swedes  65.7  per  cent,  English  62.2  per 
cent,  and  Canadians  (other  than  French)  60.7  per  cent.  Very  few  of 
this  'race  group  had  failed  to  take  any  step  toward  securing  citizen- 
ship. The  ahens  reported  for  the  group  varied  from  4  per  cent  of 
the  Swedes  to  21.4  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  other  than  French. 

Th«  data  presented  with  regard  to  social  and  pohtical  considera- 
tions all  indicate  that  there  exist  two  fair+y  distinct  race  groups,  on 
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the  one  hand  the  natives,  north  Europeans  and  Canadians,  and  on 
the  other,  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
Japanese.  The  foreign-born  of  the  former  group  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  are  more  fully  ad- 
justed to  American  conchtions,  are  a  more  "settled"  class  as  regards 
family  life,  and,  finally,  are  quicker  to  take  advantage  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  naturaUzation  than  are  the  members  of  the  latter  race  group 
who  are  ehgible  to  American  citizenship.  These  differences  are 
partly  the  result  of  numerous  economic  and  social  facts,  among 
which  the  most  important  are:  The  different  attitude  toward  govern- 
ment, the  inferior  educational  f acihties  which  prevail  in  their  native 
lands,  and  the  character  of  the  work  which  they  do  in  this  country. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  members  of  the  latter  group  are  chiefly 
employed  at  common  labor,  where  mobility  of  labor  is  an  advantage 
and  where  no  educational  qualifications  obtain.  Furthermore, 
their  employment  in  "gangs"  tends  to  remove  them  from  association 
with  the  natives  and  hence  hinders  the  development  of  a  civic  interest 
among  them  and  a  desire  for  American  citizenship. 
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P.iHT   ITT— IMMIGRANT   LABOR   IN   THE  METALLIFEROUS   MINING, 
SMELTING,  AND  REFINING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTOEY. 


PRESENT    STATUS    OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  mining,  smelting,  and  refining  of  metals  furnishes  employment 
in  the  States  of  the  West  for  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  and  over 
125,000  men,  many  of  whom  are  immigrants. 

The  metals  produced  in  the  Western  States  in  quantities  of  com- 
mercial importance  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and 
quicksilver.  Gold  and  silver,  mined  in  every  State  in  the  West,  are, 
in  the  order  named,  the  most  important  metals  in  respect  to  value 
of  product.  Copper  is  second  only  to  the  precious  metals.  Lead 
and  zinc  are  mined  in  considerable  quantities,  usually  in  combination 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  smaU  amount  of  iron  ore  is  worked.  Quick- 
silver is  produced  in  California  in  an  amount  which,  relative  to  the 
world's  supply  of  the  metal,  is  very  large. 

Statistics  of  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  the 
Western  States,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1908, 
are  presented  in  the  following  tables.  Table  1  shows  the  quantity 
and  value  of  precious  metal  products. 

Table  1. — Mine  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  West,  1908,  in  fine  ounces^ 


State  or  Territory. 

Golc 

.6 

Silver,  c 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

117,649.89 

907,690.42 

1,078,792.83 

69,827.33 
147,913.34 
549, 682. 27 

14,452.37 

41,848.05 
179,064.60 

11,718.07 
386.02 

$2,431,977 

18,761,669 

22,300,627 

1,443,459 

3,057,640 

11,362,941 

289, 757 

866,076 

3,701,387 

242,234 

7,969 

2,808,450 

1,647,278 

8,906,443 

7,469,981 

10, 356, 199 

9,508,464 

406,044 

43,602 

8,461,3.38 

88,823 

3,998 

$1,488,478 

873, 067 

Colorado             

4,719,879 

3,969.090 

Montana              

5,488,785 

5,039,486 

214, 673 

23,109 

Utah               

4,479,209 

47,076 

Wyoming            

2,119 

Total   

3,113,914.19 

64,464,616 

49,688,620 

26,334.961 

Total  for  the  United  States  d 

4,446,382.86 

91,914,891 

60,878,140 

26,966,414 

a  Compiled  from  Mineral  Resources,  op.  cit.,  Part  I,  p.  166. 
6  Gold  value,  $20.67  plus  per  fine  ounce. 
c  Average  commercial  silver  value,  53  cents  per  fine  ounce. 
i  Including  Alaslsa,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico. 
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The  Western  States,  it  will  be  seen,  produced  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  gold  and  almost  all  of  the  silver  mined  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  Among  the  gold-producing  States,  Colorado, 
California,  and  Nevada,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  three  most 
important,  but  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah  were  also  pro- 
ducers of  considerable  quantities.  In  the  mining  of  silver,  Montana 
was  foremost  and  Nevada  second,  with  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Utah 
closely  following. 

The  production  of  copper  in  the  Western  States  is  shownin Table 
2.  Figures  for  smelter  as  well  as  mine  returns  are  given  because 
percentages  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  former. 

Table  2. — Production  of  copper,  by  smelter  returns  in  1908,  compared  with  mine  returns 
for  the  same  year,  by  States  (in  pounds  )."■ 


State  or  Territory. 


Rank  in 

the 
United 
States. 


Percentage 

of  the  total 

for  tlie 

United 

States. 


Smelter 
returns. 


Mine 
returns. 


Arizona 

California . . . 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington . 
Wyoming 

Total.. 


30.72 

4.20 

1.-48 

.77 

26.79 

1.30 

.53 

.03 

7.57 

.02 

.26 


289,523,267 

39,643,835 

13,943,878 

7,266,086 

252,603,561 

12,241,372 

4,991,351 

271, 191 

71,370,370 

162,201 

2,416,197 


285,858,133 

38,776,881 

9,997,758 

10,041,850 

251,667,795 

15,598,788 

6,112,630 

291,377 

86,848,812 

312,030 

2,452,049 


73.67 


692,323,309 


707,958,103 


Total  for  the  United  States . 


100.00 


942,670,721 


966,840,578 


""Compiled  from  Mineral  Resources,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  194. 

The  Western  States,  it  appears,  produced  73.67  per  cent  of  all  the 
copper  mined  in  the  United  States.  Arizona  was  the  first  in  rank 
of  the  copper-producing  States  and  Montana  was  second.  .  Utah 
and  California  were  fourth  and  fifth,  respectively,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Michigan  of  the  States  outside  of  the  western  division. 

Although  the  lead  produced  in  the  West  was  shght  in  value  com- 
pared with  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  with  which  lead  is  often  a  by- 
product, it  constituted  58  per  cent  of  the  total  primary  lead  product 
of  the  United  States.  About  half  of  this  amount  came  from  Idaho, 
which  ranked  second  only  to  Missouri  as  a  lead-producing  State." 
The  zinc  product  of  the  West  was  14.34  per  cent  of  the  totalforthc 
country,  and  of  this  Colorado  produced  nine-tenths.''  The  remainder 
of  the  western  product  was  obtained  in  small  amounts  from  the 
mines  of  other  States. 

The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  West  in  1908  amounted  to  528,625  long 
tons,  or  1.47  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States."  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming 
aU  contributed  to  the  total,  but  Wyoming  and  Colorado  were  the 
largest  producers  in  the  West. 

o  Mineral  Resourcea,  op.  cit..  Part  I.,  p.  230. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
«Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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The  quicksilver  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1908  came  from 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  but  California  was  by  far 
the  most  important  producer,  its  product  in  1908  being  nearly 
17,00b  flasks  (of  75  pounds  each),  or  86  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
entire  country. 

Briefly  to  summarize  the  present  status  of  the  metalliferous  mining 
industry  in  the  West,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Western  States  pro- 
duced in  1908  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  gold  and  almost  all  of  the 
silver  mined  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  over  70  per  cent  of  the  copper,  and,  of  the 
less  important  metals,  86  per  cent  of  the  quicksilver,  58  per  cent  of 
the  lead,  14  per  cent  of  the  zhic,  and  not  quite  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
iron  ore. 

The  number  of  mines  ui  the  West  producing  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  or  zinc  in  1908  is  estimated  at  4,027,  of  which  2,764  were 
deep  mines,  the  remainder,  1,263,  being  placers.  The  location  of 
these  mines  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 


Table  3. — Nuraber  of  mines  producing  gold  and  silverin  1908,  by  States  and  Territories." 


Number  of  mines. 

State  or  Territory. 

Placer. 

Deep 
mines. 

TotaL 

31 
559 

43 
207 
157 

28 

26 

173 

6 

27 
6 

279 
496 
624 
178 
409 
393 
108 

66 
170 

37 
5 

310 

1,054 
667 

Colorado     

385 

666 

Nevada          .     .      .                   

421 

134 

239 

Utah           

176 

64 

Total.   .                                        .  .                        

1,263 

2,764 

4  027 

a  Compiled  from  Mineral  Uesourcos,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  175. 

This  table  may  appear  to  include  mines  which  produced  only 
gold  and  silver,  but,  as  was  stated  in  the  source  from  which  the 
table  was  taken,"  "practically  every  mine  producing  lead,  copper, 
or  zinc  also  yields  the  precious  metals,"  and  the  table  therefore 
"actually  records  the  number  of  producers  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  these  Cordilleran  States."  In  addition  to  the 
mines  above  enumerated  there  were  the  iron  mines  and  the  quick- 
silver mines,  18  of  the  latter  of  which  were  in  California  alone. 

The  number  of  laborers  employed  in  mining,  smelting,  and  refining 
metalliferous  ores  in  the  Western  States  in  1909  was  probably 
between  125,000  and  150, 000. ''  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
of  these  laborers  were  engaged  m  mining  and  how  many  in  extracting 
and  refining  the  metal  contained  in  ores,  because  many  mining  com- 

o  Mineral  Resources,  op.  cit.,  Part  I,  p.  175. 

6  This  estimate  is  based  largely  upon  information  given  in  the  InteHiational  Mining 
Manual  for  1908,  and  does  not  include  prospectors  and  miners  working  on  their  own 
account. 
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panies,  often  those  employing  large  forces  of  men,  operate  reduction, 
smelting,  or  refining  plants  at  the  mines  and  use  some  of  their 
employees  interchangeably  in  both  processes.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  the  total  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  aUied  indus- 
tries, however,  are  employed  in  the  work  of  mining. 

Forty-four  smelters  located  in  the  States  of  the  Western  Division 
are  reported  "  to  have  treated  copper  ores  in  1908,  and  one  is  reported 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  smeltmg  of  zinc.  Many  of  these  smelters, 
of  course,  treated  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores  as  well  as  copper  ores. 
In  addition  to  the  smelters  a  much  smaller  number  of  cyanide  and 
chlorination  plants  for  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver  ores  were 
also  in  operation.  The  location  of  the  45  smelters  above  referred 
to  is  as  follows: 


Arizona 8 

California 8 

Colorado 8 

Idaho 2 

Montana 5 

Nevada 1 

New  Mexico 2 


Oregon 1 

Utah 6 

Washington 3 

Wyoming 1 

Total 45 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  development  of  the  metalliferous  mining,  smelting,  and 
refining  industry  of  the  West  began  on  an  important  scale  soon 
after  the  gold  discoveries  of  1848,  but  it  was  not  until  some  years  later 
that  the  control  of  these  industries  passed  largely  from  the  hands  of 
the  individual  prospector  to  those  of  the  modern  capitahst.  With 
the  advent  of  the  latter  and  the  opening  of  the  railroads  deep  mining 
was  introduced,  new  fields  were  exploited,  and,  in  the  search  for  gold 
and  silver,  valuable  deposits  of  copper  ore  were  discovered.  Smelt- 
ers and  refineries  were  built,  and  the  allied  industries  were  prosecuted 
systematically  on  a  scale  necessitating  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  men  as  wage  laborers.  Skilled  miners  and  mechanics 
were  attracted  to  the  West  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  many  unskilled 
laborers  from  the  same  sources. 

By  the  early  eighties  the  metalliferous  industries  had  become 
firmly  established  in  almost  all  of  the  then  known  mining  fields,  and 
the  Eleventh  Census  shows  that  in  1889  over  55,000  persons  were 
employed  in  mining  alone.  Of  this  number  over  51,000,  or  about 
93  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  engaged  in  mining  the  precious  metals, 
some  3,000  in  copper  mining,  about  570  in  the  mining  of  iron  ore, 
and  960  in  the  mining  of  quicksilver.''  Since  1889  the  proportions 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  of  the  different 
metals  have  changed  somewhat.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  greatly  increased  proportion  of  men  employed  at  copper  mines, 
an  increase  due  to  the  great  development  of  the  copper  industry  in 
the  past  two  decades. 


a  Mineral  Resources,  op.  cit.,  Part  I,  p.  189. 

b  These  statistics,  compiled  from  the  Report  on  Mineral  Industries  in  the  United 
States  m  the  Eleventh  Census,  pp.  17,  18,  59,  60,  156,  and  171,  include  an  estimate 
of  men  employed,  in  "a  great  number  of  cases,"  at  "small  placers  and  diggings." 
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NATURE    AND     SCOPE    OF    THE     INVESTIGATION    BY    THE     COMMISSION' 

The  Commission  had  planned  a  much  wider  investigation  into  the 
employment  of  immigrant  laborers  in  the  metalliferous  mining  and 
tlie  smelting  industries  than  it  was  able  to  make.  Previous  to  the 
time  it  was  compelled  to  suspend  field  work,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion had  gathered  data  relating  to  2  of  the  more  important  mines 
in  California  and  4  in  Colorado,  a  group  of  27  mines  controlled  by 
1  company  in  the  Butte,  Mont.,  district,  and  2  groups  of  mines  in 
Arizona  controlled  by  2  companies  operating  in  the  Bisbee  and 
the  Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf  districts,  respectively,  and  to  13  smelters 
and  refineries,  located,  2  in  Arizona,  8  in  Colorado,  2  in  Montana,  and 
1  in  Utah. 

As  indicated  above,  the  investigation  planned  was  not  completed 
because  of  the  suspension  of  field  work.  The  data  collected  relative 
to  copper  mining  and  smelting  in  Montana  and  smelting  in  Colorado 
are  believed  to  oe  adequate  to  show  the  situation  which  obtained 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of  immigrants.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  data  relating  to  mining  in  Colorado  and  California  relate 
only  to  certain  sections  of  these  States.  A  variety  of  conditions 
exists  in  different  sections;  while  the  data  for  mining  and  smelting 
in  Arizona  and  for  smelting  in  Utah  are  very  limited  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  had  only  been  begun  when  the  work  of 
the  field  agents  of  the  Commission  was  suspended. 

The  chapters  following  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
situation  by  uidustries  and  by  States,  the  mining  industry  being 
dealt  with  first. 


Chapter  II. 
KETAILIFEROIJS   MINING   IN   COLORADO. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  547  to  654.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  Colorado  data  were  obtained  from  5  mines  which  are  located, 
1  in  Victor,  1  in  Aspen,  and  3  in  Leadville.  The  metals  Mined  are, 
respectively,  gold,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc;  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  cop- 
per; lead,  silver,  and  zinc ;  and  gold,  and  silver.  Personal  data  were 
secured  from  526  of  the  600  or  650  persons  employed,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  special  agent,  at  the  4  mines  in  Aspen  and  Leadville. 

The  Cripple  Creek  district  was  not  investigated  as  a  whole,  but 
data  were  secured  from  an  important  mine  in  Victor  at  which  the 
labor  situation  is  typical  of  that  obtaining  throughout  the  district. 
Of  469  employees  at  this  mine,  346,  or  about  three-fourths,  were 
native-born."     The  remaining  123  were  of  the  following  races: 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 1 

Canadian 8 

English 14 

Finnish 3 

German 21 

Irish 23 

Magyar 1 

The  predominance  of  the  native-born  among  the  mine  workers  of 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  is  due  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Mine 
Owners  Association  of  that  district  after  the  labor  disturbances  of 
1904.  Under  this  policy,  every  applicant  for  work  in  the  district 
must  first  secure  a  permit  to  apply  for  it  at  the  mines  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  This  permit  is  granted  only  to  men  who  are 
able  to  speak  English  and  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  who 
are  in  possession  of  their  first  naturahzation  papers.  A  further  con- 
dition^— and  the  most  important  of  all — is  that  the  applicant  must 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  The  motive 
for  this  discrimination  in  hiring  employees  is  to  maintain  a  supply 
of  nonunion  laborers  who  are  not  easily  influenced  by  labor  agitators. 

Data  were  not  obtained  from  the  important  metalliferous  mines 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
the  special  agent  of  the  Commission  to  Colorado  these  mines  were 
closed  on  account  of  the  snows,  as  they  are  every  winter,  and  they 
did  not  reopen  until  some  two  months  later,  about  May  1  , after 
the  Commission  had  suspended  its  investigation  in  Colorado.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  large  numbers  of  immigrants  are  employed 
in  the  mines  of  southwestern  Colorado  and  that  these  immigrants 
are  chiefly  Slavs,  Italians,  and  Greeks.  The  situation  in  the  metal- 
liferous mines  of  that  section  is  more  like  that  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Colorado  than  that  of  the  other  metalliferous  mines  of  the  State. 


1 

Russian 

2 

Scotch 

8 

Swedish  . 

37 

Welsh 

4 

Total 

123 

"  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  here  between  the  native-born  of  native  father 
and  those  of  foreign  father. 
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RACES    EMPLOYED. 


More  than  three-fifths  of  the  employees  from  whom  personal 
data  were  obtained  were  native-born  or  members  of  north  European 
races  ;'^  more  than  half  of  the  immigrants  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  nearly  two-thirds,  ten  years  or 
more;  about  two-thirds  were  married,  and  of  the  married  immi- 
grants almost  all  had  their  wives  in  the  United  States;  tliree-fiftlis 
knew  English  as  their  native  language  and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
spoke  it.  More  than  half  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years  or  more  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  coming  had  secured  their  second  naturalization  papers,  and 
half  of  the  remainder  had  secured  their  first  papers. 

Of  the  total  of  526  from  whom  data  were  secured,  185  were  native- 
born,  85  being  of  native  father  and  100  of  foreign  father.  Of  the 
latter  25  were  sons  of  English  and  38  of  Irish  immigrants.  The 
large  proportion  of  these  races  indicates  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  sons  of  the  English  and  Irish  miners  who  have  been  a 
very  important  element  in  the  labor  supply  of  the  metalliferous 
mines  of  the  West  are  following  the  occupations  of  their  fathers. 

Among  the  foreign-born  employees,  who  aggregated  341  persons, 
the  English  were  first  in  numerical  importance  with  72  persons,  the 
Swedish  were  second  with  67,  and  the  Slovenians  third,  with  60. 
The  Irish  numbered  only  30  persons  among  the  foreign-born  as  con- 
trasted with  38  Irish-Americans  among  the  native-born. 

The  length  of  residence  within  the  United  States  of  the  foreign- 
born  employees  investigated  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  4. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the   United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race,  1909. 

|By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nmmber  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

Eace. 

Under  5 
years. 

6  to  9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  oTer. 

English 

72 
17 
30 
19 
60 
67 
76 

7 
4 
3 
5 
13 
15 
11 

4 
5 
2 
6 

20 
13 
12 

3 
4 
3 
1 

10 
8 
5 

n 

3 

4 
3 
9 
9 
14 

47 

Finnish 

1 

Irish 

18 

Italian,  North 

4 

8 

22 

other  races  o 

34 

Total 

341 

58 

62 

34 

53 

134 

a  Includes  all  rac^s  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  341,  134,  or  39.3  per  cent,  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years  or  longer;  53,  or  15.5  per  cent,  from 

a  In  this  chapter  the  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "eaat 
European"  include  the  following  races  represented  at  the  mines  investigated  in 
Colorado: 

North  European. — Danish,  English,  Finnish,  French,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian, 
Scotch,  Swedish,  Welsh. 

South  European. — Italian,  North;  Italian,  South. 

East  European. — Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Russian,  Slovak,  Slovenian. 
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fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  34,  or  9.9  per  cent,  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years.  All  told,  221  men,  or  64.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  been  in 
the  United  States  ten  years  or  longer.  Of  the  remainder,  62  persons, 
or  18.2  per  cent,  had  been  in  this  country  from  five  to  nine  years, 
while  58  persons,  or  17.1  per  cent,  had  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  witliin  the  past  five  years. 

Turning  to  the  races  most  prominently  employed,  it  appears  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  grand  total  found  in  tine  groups  repre- 
senting the  longer  periods  of  residence  is  due  chiefly  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  English-speaking  immigrants  in  these  groups.  All  the 
Canadians,  58  of  72  English,  and  22  of  30  Irish,  had  been  in  the  United 
States  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  All  the  races  enumerated,  however, 
have  representatives  in  one  or  both  of  the  last  two  groups,  but  the 
Finns,  North  Italians,  and  Slovenians  average  a  somewhat  shorter 
term  of  residence  than  the  English-speaking  immigrants.  Of  the 
Finns,  9  of  17  had  been  in  the  United  States  nine  years  or  less,  and  11 
of  19  North  Italians,  and  33  of  60  Slovenians  had  been  in  the  country 
for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  majority  of  the  employees  were  married.  This  is  shown  in  the 
table  next  presented. 


Table  5. — Conjugal  condition  of  male 

employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

85 
100 

25 
41 

54 
67 

6 

2 

185 

66 

HI 

8 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

English                     

72 
17 
30 
19 
60 
67 
76 

15 
8 
5 
8 
23 
28 
28 

66 
9 
25 
11 
37 
37 
4C 

2 

Finnish.                                                               

Irish                

Italian  North..                                

2 

2 

341 

115 

220 

6 

526 

181 

331 

14 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  341  foreign-born,  220,  or  64.5  per  cent,  were  married.  As 
for  the  single  men,  it  was  found  that  73  of  the  115  reported  were  in 
the  20  to  29  year  age  groups,  in  which  the  number  of  married  men  is 
naturally  low.  Comparing  the  foreign-born  by  races,  it  appears  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  single  men  were  members  of  those  races 
appearing  in  Table  4  as  the  more  recent  immigrants.  This  fact  will 
be  evident  if  the  Dalmatians,  Finns,  and  Slovenians  are  compared  as 
to  conjugal  condition  with  the  English-speaking  immigrants. 

The  percentage  of  foreign-born  reported  as  married  is  higher  than 
that  for  either  the  native-born  of  native  father  or  the  native-born  of 
foreign  father,  the  percentages  for  these  two  categories  being,  respec- 
tively, 63.5  and  57. 

Of  the  220  immigrants  who  were  married,  217  reported  the  location 
of  the  wife — 200  as  in  the  United  States  and  only  17  as  abroad.     It  is 
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evident,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  of  the  married  immigrants  have 
become  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  341  immigrants,  214  were  members  of  non-English-speaking 
races.  Of  213  reporting  complete  data,  201  could  speak  English  and 
more  than  one-half  could  read  and  write  the  language.  This  is 
shown  in  detail  in  the  table  following. 

Table  6. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  speaJc,  read,  and  write  English, 

by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Speak 
English. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

17 
19 
60 
67 
50 

16 
17 
58 
64 

46 

10 
13 
14 
62 
39 

S 

8 
12 

Italian,  North..  . 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Other  races  a 

35 

Total 

213 

201 

138 

116 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  men  included  in  the  table,  93.9  per  cent  could  speak  Enghsh, 
but  only  64.8  per  cent  could  read  and  only  54.5  per  cent  both  read 
and  write  the  language.  These  facts  indicate  that  a  large  number  of 
these  men,  mainly  Slovenians  and  other  east  and  south  Europeans, 

Eossessed  only  what  might  be  called  a  "working  knowledge"  of 
inglish. 

Of  the  341  foreign-born  employees,  112  who  were  21  years  of  age 
or  over  at  the  time  of  coming  to  the  United  States  and  who  had  been 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  reported  complete  data  as  to 
their  pohtical  status.  Of  this  number,  63  had  become  citizens,  25 
more  had  taken  out  first  papers,  and  only  24  were  still  ahens. 

EACB    CHANGES. 

Kace  changes  in  the  mines  investigated  have  been  controlled  by 
several  conditions,  first  of  which  is  the  racial  complexion  of  the  general 
labor  supply  of  the  community.  Employees  are  usually  chosen  at 
the  mines  from  those  who  personally  apply  for  work.  The  number 
of  the  apphcants  is  so  large  that  in  none  of  the  cases  investigated  in 
Colorado  has  it  been  necessary  to  secure  laborers  through  emplo)'- 
ment  agencies.  No  labor  unions  are  now  found  at  these  mines,  and 
in  the  absence  of  discrimination  among  the  races  in  the  choice  of 
employees  by  mine  foremen  the  racial  distribution  of  mine  workers 
gradually  changes  ^vith  that  of  the  available  supply  of  labor.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  the  history  of  one  of  the  mines  investigated  may 
be  cited.  When  this  mine  was  opened  in  1879  the  majority  of  its 
miners  were  Cornish  and  Irish,  because  these  two  races  were  then 
most  prominent  in  the  industry  in  that  section,  many  of  them  being 
skilled  workmen  at  the  tune  of  their  immigration  from  Great  Britain. 
About  1889  Swedish  and  Finnish  laborers  began  to  appear  in  the 
community  and  to  be  given  emplo^vment  at  the  mine  in  question,  and 
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ten  years  later,  in  1899,  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  few  Greeks  were 
first  admitted  to  the  working  force.  In  the  meantime  most  of  the 
Cornish  miners  and  many  of  tho  Swedish  had  left  the  mine,  the  former 
going  to  other  mining  districts,  where  wages  or  other  conditions  of 
employment  were  more  attractive,  and  the  latter,  for  the  most  part, 
engaging  in  farming. 

Another  mine  began  operations  in  1894.  At  this  mine  all  the  races 
now  employed  have  been  employed  from  the  first,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Slovenians  and  Croatians,  who  have  appeared  only  since 
1900.  Some  Itahans  have  been  given  work  also  in  the  past,  but 
many  of  them  were  discharged,  together  with  many  of  the  Slavs, 
when  the  prices  of  the  metals  fell  in  1908,  because  they  were  consid- 
ered less  efficient  than  the  "American"  "  laborers  who  were  retained. 
The  Italians  and  Slavs  referred  to  have,  in  fact,  been  used  from  time 
to  time  as  an  auxiliarj^  labor  supply  when  repairs  were  made  or  oper- 
ations enlarged. 

A  third  mine,  which  was  opened  in  1883,  has  employed  members 
of  all  north  European  races  from  the  first,  but  the  largest  number 
have  been  English-speaking  and  Swedish.  Italians  and  Slavs  were 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  small  numbers  in  1895,  but  they  have 
been  numerous  only  within  the  years  foHowing  1906.  The  Slavs, 
particularly  the  Slovenians,  have  increased  in  number  more  rapidly 
than  the  Italians.  A  few  Kussians  have  been  employed  since  1907. 
One  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Slav  and  Italian  em- 
ployees in' the  past  four  years  is  a  decrease  in  wages,  which,  made  in 
1907,  to  compensate  for  the  then  prevailing  low  prices  of  metals, 
seems  to  have  made  it  profitable  for  the  company  to  enlarge  its  plant 
by  hiring  an  additional  force  of  "cheap  labor." 

Closely  allied  with  the  racial  grouping  of  the  general  supply  of 
labor  in  the  community  as  a  factor  in  causing  race  changes  in  the 
labor  force  of  the  mines  are  the  wages  paid  to  these  laborers.  No 
actual  decrease  in  wages  is  reported,  except  in  the  instance  noted 
above,  as  due  to  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  wages  would  have  advanced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  have  if  recent  immigrants  had  not  been  employed. 
The  races  first  in  the  field,  notably  the  English-speaking  and  Scandi- 
navian, though  still  important  elements  in  the  labor  supply  of  the 
mines,  have  been  decreasing  in  importance  in  the  industry  in  Colo- 
rado because  they  have  been  able  to  find  more  pleasant  or  more  profit- 
able employment  elsewhere,  sometimes  in  the  mines  of  other  states 
and  sometimes  in  other  occupations.  The  inference  can  not  be 
avoided,  therefore,  that  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  has 
retarded  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  mines  here  considered. 

Strikes  have  been  an  important  cause  of  race  changes  in  some 
localities.  In  1896  and  1897  the  mine  owners  of  Leadville  brought 
in  a  number  of  Austrians  as  strike  breakers,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Austrian  laborers  in  Leadville  dates  from  that  time.  In  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  during  the  labor  disturbances  of  1904  a  large  number 
of  Irish  were  deported  by  the  Mine  Owners'  Association  and  others  left 
voluntarily  after  the  association  adopted  the  policy,  referred  to  in  a 
previous  section,  of  discriminating  against  members  of  the  Western 

o  Native-born  and  Americanized  Europeana, 
48296°— VOL  25—11 8 
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Federation  of  Miners.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  the  eUmination  of 
one  element  of  "American"  labor  "  and  the  substitution  of  other  ele- 
ments, rather  than  in  a  change  from  earher  to  more  repent  unmigrants. 
Although  strikes  have  been  of  considerable  local  importance,  race 
changes,  to  summarize  briefly,  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  addition 
of  recent  immigrants  to  the  available  labor  supply  of  the  community, 
and  the  consequent  retardation  in  the  rise  of  wages,  which  has  led 
many  of  the  older  unmigrants  to  seek  more  attractive  employment 
elsewhere. 

OCCUPATIONS    or    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  highest  paid  positions  ''  at  the  mines  investigated — those  of  the 
"shift  boss"  and  the  engineers  and  mechanics — are  held  entirely  by 
members  of  the  native-born,  the  Enghsh-speaking,  and  northern 
European  races.     This  is  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  7.— Number  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father,  Wtiite 
Native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

English 

Finnish 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Other  races  a 

Total  foreipji-bom 

Grand  total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who  were— 


Foremen. 


Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 


Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 


76 
138 


60 
17 
28 
19 
60 
65 
72 


2  Includes  all  racei  with  less  than  15  representatives. 


Of  the  10  foremen,  4  were  native-born,  3  were  English,  2  Swedish, 
and  1  Welsh.  Of  the  44  engineers  and  mechanics,  35  were  native-born 
as  against  9  who  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  latter,  7  were  members 
of  the  Enghsh-speaking  races.  The  group  of  miners  and  general 
laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  evenly  divided  between  members 
of  English-speaking  races,  including  the  "native-born,  and  members 
of  non-EngJish-speaking  races. 

The  proportions  of  the  members  of  each  race  in  each  occupation 
group  are  shown  by  percentages  in  the  table  following. 

i  Native-born  and  Amercanized  European  laborers. 

6  Exclusive  of  the  managerial,  technical,  and  clerical  positions. 
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Table  8. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 

78 
99 

1.3 
3.0 

19.2 
20.2 

79.5 

Native-born  of  foreign  father  . 

76.8 

Total  native-bom 

177 

2.3 

19.8 

78.0 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 
English 

68 
17 
30 
19 
60 
67 
75 

4.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
3.0 
1.3 

7.4 
.0 

6.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.7 

88.2 

100.0 

Irish 

93.3 

100.0 

100.0 

Swedish 

97.0 

96.0 

Total  foreign-bom 

336 

1.8 

2.7 

95.6 

nrq.TiH  tntnl                           ,    .  ,  . 

613 

1.9 

8.6 

89.5 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

As  between  the  native-born  and  the  foreign-born,  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  are  the  much  larger  percentage  of  the  native-born 
(19.8)  than  of  the  foreign-born  (2.7)  employed  as  engineers  and 
mechanics,  and  the  considerably  lower  percentage  of  the  native-born 
(78)  than  of  the  foreign-born  (95.6)  employed  as  miners  and  general 
laborers.  Comparing  the  two  divisions  of  the  native-born  it  appears 
that  those  of  foreign  father  are  represented  by  larger  percentages 
than  those  of  native  father  among  the  foremen  and  the  engineers 
and  mechanics  and  by  a  consequently  lower  percentage  among  the 
miners  and  general  laborers.  Among  the  foreign-bom,  the  English 
show  the  largest  percentage  (4.4)  employed  as  foremen.  This  per- 
centage is  larger  even  than  that  of  the  native-born  of  native  father 
(1.3).  Of  the  other  races  specifically  enumerated  only  the  Swedes 
are  represented  in  the  group  of  foremen.  The  percentage  of  their 
number  in  this  group  is  3,  the  same  as  that  of  the  native-born 
of  foreign  father.  The  English  also  show  the  largest  percentage 
(7.4)  among  the  foreign-born  in  the  group  of  engineers  and  mechanics. 
Second  to  the  English  in  this  group  are  the  Irish  with  6.7  per  cent 
of  their  number.  None  of  the  other  foreign  races  named  in  tne  table 
are  represented  in  the  group  of  engineers  and  mechanics,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  percentages  of  the  Enghsh  and  the  Irisli  in 
this  group  are  very  much  less  than  those  of  the  native-born,  which 
are  19.2  for  those  of  native  father  and  20.2  for  those  of  foreign  father. 
In  the  group  of  miners  and  general  laborers  are  found  all  nonclerical 
employees  not  included  in  the  groups  of  foremen,  engineers,  and 
mechanics.  For  this  reason  the  Finns,  North  Italians,  and  Slovenians 
are  represented  by  100  per  cent  of  their  numbers  in  the  group  of  miners 
and  general  laborers  and  the  other  races  enumerated  are  represented  in 
the  group  by  percentages  ranging  from  88.2  (for  the  EngUsh)  to  97 
per  cent  for  the  Swedes. 
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HOTJES   AND    EARNINGS   OF   LABOR. 

The  normal  working  day  at  the  mines  investigated  ranged  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  occupations.  The  machine  oper- 
ators, miners,  and  timbermen  (classed  as  miners  and  general  laborers 
in  the  occupation  tables  given),  in  every  instance  worked  only  eight 
hours  per  day,"  but  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  other  occupations 
varied  from  mine  to  mine.  At  one  mine  a  straight  eight-hour  day 
for  all  occupations  was  reported.  At  another  the  blacksmiths 
worked  eight  hours,  the  engmeers,  nine,  the  laborers  in  the  "ore 
house,' '  nine  and  one-half,  and  the  firemen,  twelve  hours.  At  the  third 
mine,  the  engineers  worked  8  hours,  one  motorman  and  the  pump- 
men, nine  hours,  the  electricians,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and 
machinists,  nine  and  one-half  hours,  and  1  motorman  and  the  store- 
keeper, ten  hours.  At  the  fourth  mine  some  of  the  mechanics  worked 
eight  hours,  while  others  worked  nine,  the  trammers,  the  sampler, 
the  conveyors,  and  the  "jig  men"  in  the  mill  departmeiit  worked 
eleven  hours,  and  the  mill  men  and  the  shift  bosses  in  the  mUl  worked 
twelve  hours.  The  working  week  was  seven  days  at  all  of  the  mines 
but  one,  where  it  was  six  days. 

The  table  following  summarizes  these  data.  Wages,  paid  on  a 
time  basis,  except  for  the  small  amount  of  work  done  by  leasers, 
varied  from  $2  per  day  for  certain  laborers  engaged  in  unskilled 
labor  to  $5  per  day  for  certain  shift  bosses ''  and  mechanics. 
Among  "general  laborers,"  the  muckers,  loaders,  washers,  nippers, 
timber  helpers,  surface  workers,  yard  workers,  and  others  engaged 
in  unskilled  labor  were  paid  as  a  rule  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 
Pick  miners  and  timbermen  were  paid  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day, 
with  the  largest  number  receiving  $3.  Machine  miners  were  paid 
from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  with  most  of  them  earning  $3.50.  The  wages 
of  the  engineers  and  mechanics  varied  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  and 
those  of  shift  bosses  from  $4.50  to  $5. 

Data  as  to  the  rate  of  earnings  per  day  were  obtained  from  521 
men "  employed  at  the  mines  investigated.  These  data  have  been 
tabulated  and  reduced  to  percentages  by  wage  groups  for  all  races 
with  15  or  more  representatives  reporting. 

"■  This  was  in  compliance  witli  chapter  119  of  the  Colorado  Acts  of  1905,  section  1 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  labor  of  miners  in  underground  mines,  or  other  underground  workings  and 
labor  directly  attending  blast  fiu'naces,  either  in  smelters  or  in  ore  reduction  works, 
in  directly  attending  stamp  mills,  chlorination  and  cyanide  processes,  and  directly 
attending  smelting  furnaces  producing  metal  or  matte,  which  labor  is  in  contact  with 
noxious  fumes,  gases,  or  vapors,  is  hereby  declared  dangerous  and  injurious  to  health, 
life,  and  limb;  and  the  period  of  employment  for  all  persons  so  employed  in  under- 
ground mines  or  other  underground  workings,  attending  blast  furnaces  either  in 
smelters  or  in  ore  reduction  works,  in  stamp  mills,  in  chlorination  and  cyanide  mills, 
and  attending  smelting  furnaces  producing  metal  or  matte,  shall  be  eight  hours  per 
day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger." 

b  Data  as  to  the  earnings  of  foremen  were  secured  only  from  shift  bosses, 

"  Data  were  also  obtained  from  3  youths  14  but  under  18  years  of  age,  of  whom  2 
earned  $1  but  under  $1.25,  and  1  $3  but  under  13.50. 
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Table  9. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  speajied 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father 

83 
98 

1.2 
1.0 

30.1 
14.3 

42.2 
52.0 

12.0 
19.4 

14.5 

13.3 

181 

1.1 

21.5 

47.5 

16.0 

13.8 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

72 
16 
30 
19 
60 
67 
76 

25.0 
31.3 
13.3 
36.8 
73.3 
7.5 
29.0 

47.2 
31.3 
70.0 
31.6 
25.0 
66.7 
46.1 

12.5 
37.5 
13.3 
26.3 
1.7 
26.9 
11.8 

15.3 

Finnish . 

Irish 

3.3 

5.3 

Slovenian 

9.0 

Other  races  o 

13.1 

340 

30.9 

45.3 

15.3 

8.5 

621 

.4 

27.6 

46.1 

15.5 

10.3 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  time  lost  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes, 
o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

The  lowest  earnings  recorded,  it  will  be  noted,  are  $2  but  under 
$2.50  and  these  were  received  by  only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 
The  largest  wage  group,  including  46.1  per  cent  of  the  grand  total, 
is  of  those  earning  $3  but  under  $3.50.  The  second  largest,  includ- 
ing 27.6  per  cent  of  the  grand  total,  earned  the  next  lowest  wage, 
$2.50  but  under  $3.  The  two  wage  groups  earning  $3.50  and  over, 
however,  aggregate  25.8  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 

Of  the  two  main  divisions  in  the  table,  the  native-born  appear  in 
the  higher  wage  groups  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  do  the 
foreign-born.  Of  the  latter,  30.9  per  cent  earned  less  than  $3  per 
day  as  against  22.6  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  while  in  each  of  those 
groups  earning  $3  or  more,  the  percentage  of  the  native-born  is 
higher  than  the  corresponding  percentage  of  the  foreign-born.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  "  $4  or  over"  group,  in  which  the  native- 
born  are  represented  by  13.8  per  cent,  while  the  foreign-born  are 
represented  by  only  10.3  per  cent.  These  differences  in  the  wages 
received  by  native-born  and  foreign-born  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
differences  in  occupations  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  No 
discrimination  in  the  payment  of  wages  was  found  as  between 
members  of  different  races  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  although 
a  recent  general  reduction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid  by  a 
single  company  seems  to  have  been  made  possible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  east  and  south  Europeans,  chiefly  Slovenians  and  North 
Italians. 

Of  the  native-born,  those  of  foreign  fathers  are  present  in  greater 
proportions  than  those  of  native  fathers  in  all  of  the  higher  wage 
groups  save  that  for  "  $4  or  over, "  and  there  the  difference  between 
the  two  classes  is  slight.  The  most  striking  contrast  appears  in  the 
group  earning  $2.50  but  under  $3.  The  native-born  of  native  father 
are  represented  there  by  30.1  per  cent  of  their  number  as  against 
14.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father. 
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Among  the  foreign-born  races  the  English  approach  most  closely 
to  the  distribution  of  the  native-born,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
native-born  of  native  father.  The  percentages  of  the  English  are 
somewhat  higher  in  the  higher  groups  than  those  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever. The  Finns  are  distributed  fairly  evenly  among  the  three 
groups  earning  $2.50  and  over,  but  under  $4,  and  are  entirely  included 
within  these  groups.  The  Irish  are  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  70 
per  cent  of  their  number  are  concentrated  in  the  principal  wage 
group  of  the  table.  The  next  highest  percentage  in  this  group  is 
that  of  the  Swedish,  which  is  only  56.7.  The  contrast  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  in  the  highest  wage  group  is 
also  noteworthy. 

The  North  Italians  show  a  distribution  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Finns.  The  differences  are  found  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  Italians  in  the  $2.50  but  under  $.3  group,  and  the  presence  of 
5.3  per  cent  of  their  numbers  in  the  highest  group,  where  the  Finns 
have  none.  The  Slovenians  afford  a  sharp  contrast  with  every  other 
race  enumerated  in  the  large  proportion  of  their  number  found  hi 
the  $2.50  but  under  $3  group,  the  lowest  wage  group  which  includes 
foreign-born  employees.  There  their  percentage  is  73.3,  while  the 
highest  percentage  in  this  group  for  any  other  race  is  only  36.8  (for 
the  North  Italians) .  Moreover,  the  Slovenians  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  this  group  and  the  one  immediately  following,  as  only  1.7 
per  cent  of  their  number  earn  $3.50  but  under  $4.  These  facts  are 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  51  of  the  60  Slovenian 
employees  included  in  the  table  at  the  mine  referred  to  above  as 
having  enforced  a  reduction  in  wages  of  15  per  cent.  Of  these  51 
employees,  27  were  pick  miners,  6  were  trammers,  and  6  muckers, 
all  earning  $2.50  per  day,  while  the  remaining  12  were  engaged  ia 
various  occupations,  some  earning  the  same  rate,  others  $3  per  day. 
The  last  race  enumerated  in  the  table,  the  Swedish,  is  remarkable 
for  the  very  low  percentage  in  the  lowest  wage  group  and  the  high 
percentage  in  the  largest  wage  group  and  the  group  immediately 
following. 

By  way  of  summary  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  the  native-bom  and  the 
Enghsh  earn  the  higher  wages — a  fact  largely  explained  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  these  races  as  shift  bosses  and  mechanics;  (2)  that  the 
native-born  of  foreign  father  earn  somewhat  more  than  those  of 
native  father;  (3)  that  the  Finns,  Irish,  and  Slovenians  are  practically 
confined  to  the  three  groups  earning  over  $2.50  but  under  $4;  (4) 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  Swedish  than  of  any  other  race  are 
found  in  the  three  higher  groups;  and  (5)  that  by  far  the  greatest  per- 
centage found  in  the  lowest  wage  group  represented  among  the  foreign- 
born  iG  that  of  the  Slovenians,  a  situation  which  is  explained  by  the 
low  wages  paid  at  a  single  mine  which  employs  five-sixths  of  the  Slo- 
venians included  in  the  table. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN     EMPOTERS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

At  the  mines  iavestigated  the  only  deduction  made  by  the  miae 
operators  from  the  wages  of  their  employees  was  for  hospital  fees. 
Wages  were  paid  monthly  in  cash  or  in  checks  payable  without  dis- 
count at  the  local  banks,  and  there  was  no  compulsory  patronage  of 
company  stores,  boarding  or  lodging  houses.  In  fact,  the  companies 
investigated  maintained  no  such  establishments. 
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The  hospital  fee  was  in  each  case  $1  per  month,  and  covered,  as  a 
rule,  such  hospital  and  medical  service  as  might  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  recovery  of  the  injured  employee.  The  reasonableness  of  the  fee 
charged  by  the  companies  is  sometimes  questioned  by  employees, 
especially  by  those  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  receive  hospital 
and  medical  attendance  for  injuries  suffered,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  exaction  of  the  fee  is  in  any  sense  a  form  of  exploitation. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  workmen's 
accident  insurance  company  which  sold  insurance  for  a  time  in  Victor 
at  3  per  cent  of  the  wages  (amounting  on  the  average  to  between  $2.25 
and  $2.75"  per  month)  withdrew  from  business  in  that  locahty  be- 
cause it  proved  unprofitable.  Many  of  the  insured,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  dropping  their  pohcies  because  they  considered  the  premiums 
excessive. 

Data  as  tothe  number  and  character  of  accidents  to  laborers  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  milling  in  Colorado  were  obtained  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1907  and  1908.  The 
following  table  summarizes  these  data  : 

Table  10. — Number  and  a\aracter  of  accidents  to  male  employees  engaged  in  mining 
and  milling  in  Colorado  in  1907  and  1908fi 


Place  or  kind  of  accident. 

1907. 

1908. 

Fatal. 

Nonfatal, 

Fatal. 

Nonfatal. 

17 
13 
34 
13 

43 

41 
192 
24 

4 
4 

48 
7 

Shaft  accidents 

7 

Total 

77 

300 

63 

a  Compiled  from  pp.  41  and  42  op.  cit.    Data  for  smelter  accidents  were  omitted  so  far  as  they  were  evident. 

In  the  two  years  included  in  the  table  the  accidents  most  frequently 
occurring  above  ground  were  those  arising  from  the  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, the  handling  of  loose  rock  or  ore,  the  work  in  the  mills,  and 
the  operation  of  tramming  or  dumping  cars.  Shaft  accidents  oc- 
curred for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  hoist- 
ing apparatus.  Three  men  were  killed  and  nine  injured,  however,  in 
the  two-year  period,  by  falls  of  rock,  earth,  or  other  materials  from 
the  level  or  the  sides  of  the  shafts,  and  five  men  were  killed  and  nine 
injured  by  falling  down  the  shaft  from  levels.  Underground  acci- 
dents were  caused  chiefly  by  falls  of  rock  and  timber,  by  falls  from 
ladders  and  staging  and  chutes,  winzes,  upraises,  and  manways,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  tram  cars.  Accidents  from  explosives  seem 
to  have  oeen  due  chiefly  to  the  unavoidable  risk  always  attending 
their  use  and  to  carelessness. 

The  proportion  of  accidents  per  thousand  men  employed  is  shown, 
by  years,  from  1900  to  1908,  inclusive,  in  the  table  following. 

o  At  least  $1  of  this  sum  must  have  been  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  hospital 
and  medical  service,  the  balance  being  for  the  payment  of  the  wage  allowance  during 
time  lost. 
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Table  11. — Proportion  of  accidents  per  thousand  male  employees  from  1900  to  1908." 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Proportion  of  fatal  accidents 
per  1,000  men  employed. . . 

Proportion  of  nonfatal  acci- 
dents per  1,000  men  em- 
ployed                  

2.66 
13.11 

3.24 

17.00 

2.30 
15.97 

2.08 
15.31 

2.86 
15.24 

3.18 
14.14 

2.37 
12.53 

2.33 

9.08 

1.95 
9.56 

u  Compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1907  and  1908,  p.  43.  These  data 
include  returns  for  smelting  accidents  as  well  as  for  mining  and  milling  accidents,  but  the  former,  so  far  as 
appears  in  the  report,  are  of  almost  negligible  importance. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportions  both  of  fatal  and  of  nonfatal 
accidents  have  decreased  considerably  on  the  whole  since  1900.  The 
emplojrment  of  immigrants,  so  fa-r  as  could  be  ascertained,  has  not 
increased  the  number  or  seriousness  of  accidents. 


RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EJIPLOYED. 

Very  Uttle  race  friction  exists  at  the  mines  investigated.  At  work, 
the  races  are  sometimes  purposely  mixed  by  the  foremen,  as  a  matter 
of  pohcy,  but  usually  when  men  have  to  work  in  pairs  those  of  the 
same  race  or  the  same  group  of  races  are  chosen.  As  a  rule,  the  east 
and  the  south  Europeans  are  considered  inferior  by  the  native-born  and 
the  north  Europeans,  and  the  unmarried  men  of  these  races  com- 
monly hve  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  maintained  especially  for 
members  of  their  own  race.  North  Europeans  and  the  natives  mingle 
freely  with  each  other  and  show  no  tendency  to  segregate  in  boardiag 
and  lodging  houses. 

The  greater  or  less  degree  of  contempt  with  which  the  native-bom 
and  the  north  Europeans  look  upon  members  of  the  south  and  the  east 
European  races  seldom  manifests  itself  in  anything  more  serious  than 
an  avoidance  of  social  intercourse  with  them.  Differences  in  language 
are  undoubtedly  responsible  in  a  large  degree  for  this  situation.  As 
was  noted  in  a  previous  section,  a  large  number  of  east  and  south 
Europeans,  especially  of  the  Slovenians,  who  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous  of  the  races  concerned,  have  only  a  "working  knowledge" 
of  Enghsh.  This  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  mingle  freely  on 
terms  of  equality  with  native-born  and  immigrant  laborers  having  a 
better  mastery  of  the  language. 

employers'    opinions    of    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

A  general  preference  is  expressed  among  employers  for  native-born 
and  north  European  laborers,  especially  for  those  occupations  re- 
quirmg  skill  or  responsibUity.  The  effect  of  this  preference  is  seen  in 
the  large  proportion  of  shift  bosses  and  mechanics  who  are  members 
of  these  races.  As  miners  and  machine  operators,  the  Cornish  are 
often  preferred  because  many  of  them  have  had  previous  experience 
m  the  industry,  but,  as  a  rule,  north  Europeans  of  any  race  are  pre- 
ferred for  these  positions  to  east  or  south  Europeans. 

For  common  labor,  after  "American"  laborers,  the  Austrian  races, 
especially  the  Slovenians,  among  the  races  now  employed  meet  with 
the  most  general  favor,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be 
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replaced  by  native-born  and  north  European  laborers  if  the  latter 
could  be  secured  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  wages  now  prevailing. 

The  Italians,  though  employed  in  fewer  numbers  than  the  Slove- 
nians, seem  to  be  almost  as  well  liked  as  the  latter.  Laborers  of  both 
these  races  are  commonly  praised  for  their  industry,  attentiveness, 
and  tractability.  The  chief  adverse  criticism  of  them  is  based  on  the 
unfamiliarity  of  many  of  them  with  the  English  language,  and  the 
consequently  greater  supervision  required  over  their  work.  Both 
races  are  said  to  drink  rather  heavily,  but  without  greatly  impairing 
their  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  statements  of  employers'  pref- 
erences, particular  mention  sliould  be  made  of  the  peculiar  situation 
obtaining  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  Here,  as  was  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious section,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  immigrants  who 
have  taken  their  first  naturahzation  papers  and  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  allowed  to  apply  at  the  mines 
for  work.  This  discrimination  against  noncitizen  laborers  and  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  the 
labor  unions  from  again  entering  the  district. 


Chapter  m. 
METALLIFEROUS   MINING   IN   MONTANA. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  554  to  564. | 
INTEODUCTION. 

In  Montana  data  were  secured  from  a  company  operating  27  mines 
in  the  Butte  mining  district  and  from  5,280  of  the  7,000  men  there 
employed.  This  number  (5,280)  is  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  metal  miners — including  independent  prospectors  '^ — em- 
ployed in  Montana  and  the  data  obtained  from  them  is  believed  to  be 
typical  of  the  industry  throughout  the  State  in  so  far  as  it  is  on  a 
capitalistic  basis. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Employees  are  usually  recruited  from  applicants  for  employment 
who  are  on  hand  at  the  "works"  when  need  for  their  services  arises. 
There  is  said  to  be  always  a  considerable  number  of  men  about  the 
mines  looking  for  work.  The  discrimination  used  in  choosing  em- 
ployees is  individual,  never  racial,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  who  are  never  employed.  However,  members  of  these 
races,  because  of  an  active  local  prejudice  against  them,  do  not  apply 
for  work  in  the  community. 

The  employees  of  the  mines  investigated  are  strongly  organized  in 
a  branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Unions  of  one  central 
affiliation  or  another  have  dominated  the  labor  supply  of  the  mines  for 
thirty  years.  Most  of  the  employees  from  whom  data  were  secured 
were  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  one-third 
were  native-born,  and  of  the  immigrants,  three-fifths  had  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  longer.  More  than  half  of  the  latter 
were  married  and  four-fifths  of  these  reported  their  wives  as  living  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  ability  to  speak  English,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  employed  claimed  the  language  as  their  native 
tongue,  and  five-sixths  of  the  remainder  had  learned  to  speak  it. 
Of  those  immigrants  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  five  years 
or  longer  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  immigra- 
tion, seven-tenths  had  secured  their  second  naturalization  papers 
and  over  two-tenths  more  had  taken  out  their  first  papers. 

Of  the  total  of  5,280  mine  workers  reporting  data,  1,700  were  native- 
born,  660  of  native  (white)  father  and  1,040  of  foreign  father.  Most 
conspicuous  among  the  latter  were  the  Irish- Americans  with  491  rep- 
resentatives and  the  English-Americans  with  236 — a  fact  suggestive 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  sons  of  immigrants  are  engaging  in  the 
occupations  of  their  fathers.  After  the  Irish  and  English  Americans, 
the  most  important  races  among  the  native-born  of  foreign  father 
were  the  German-Americans,  with  99,  and  the  Canadian-Americans, 
with  86  representatives. 

o  The  total  number  of  metal  miners  employed  in  Montana  waa  15,000,  of  whom  some 
500  were  independent  prospectors.— Mineral  Industry,  1908. 

Ill 
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Among  the  foreign-born  employees,  who  number  3,580,  the  English 
are  first  in  numerical  importance,  with  1,047  persons,  and  the  Irish 
are  second,  with  961 .  Other  important  races  are  the  Finns,  with  255 
persons, °  the  Canadians  other  than  French,  with  252,  and  the  North 
Itahans,  with  206. 

AU  of  the  3,580  immigrant  employees  reported  complete  data  as  to 
years  of  residence  in  the  United  States.  These  data  are  presented 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  12. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  Untied  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race,  1909. 

P3y  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

Race. 

Under 
5  years. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

46 
252 
102 
95 
1,047 
255 
64 
66 
961 
206 
69 
69 
47 
15 
72 
88 
62 
20 
64 

1 

30 
6 

30 
270 

32 
4 

30 
238 

45 

32 

12 
5 
5 
6 
5 

12 
2 
7 

2 

29 

35 

34 

146 

101 

8 

30 

170 

48 

35 

14 

6 

5 

18 

17 

5 

4 

13 

6 

28 
27 
18 
86 
49 
3 
S 
146 
37 
1 
3 
6 
2 
13 
13 
2 
7 
6 

5 

32 

23 

7 

130 

39 

14 

1 

103 

37 

1 

7 

4 

2 

26 

17 

3 

4 

13 

32 

133 

11 

Dalmatian  .                               

6 

416 

■Rinni<;h 

34 

35 

Irish     

m 

Italian,  North               ... 

39 

Nonvegian 

23 

26 

Servian 

1 

11 

Swedish 

36 

Welsh 

30 

3 

25 

Total 

3,580 

771 

720 

467 

467 

1,165 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  total  of  3,580  immigrants,  1,165  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  twenty  years  or  over,  467  had  resided  here  from  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years,  and  457  from  ten  to  fourteen  years.  All  told,  2,089, 
or  58.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  ten 
years  or  longer.  Of  the  remainder,  720  had  resided  in  this  countiy 
from  five  to  nine  years,  while  771  had  resided  here  less  than  five 
years. 

All  races  named  in  the  table,  except  the  Herzegovinians  and 
Montenegrins,  have  been  coming  to  the  Tjnited  States  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  every  race,  except 
the  Dalmatians,  Finns,  Herzegovmians,  and  Montenegrins,  came  to 
the  country  ten  or  more  years  ago.  The  races  with  the  largest  pro- 
portions of  early  immigrants  are  the  French-Canadians  and  "other 
CanacHans" — the  races  with  the  shortest  distance  to  migrate— the 
Germans,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  each  of  whom  is  represented  in  the 
"twenty  years  or  over"  group  by  at  least  half  of  its  number.  The 
races  with  the  largest  proportions  among  the  more  recent  immigrants 

o  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Finns,  from  whom  data  for  this  report  on  the  metallifer- 
ous industries  of  the  West  were  secured,  were  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  Butte 
district. 
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are  the  Montenegrins,  Herzegovinians  and  Dalmatians,  the  great 
majority  of  whose  representatives — over  nine-tenths  in  the  cases  of 
the  first  two  races — had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  ten 
years.  Between  these  two  extremes  as  regards  length  of  residence 
are  the  Croatians,  Finns,  Irish,  North  Itahans,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes,  the  distribution  of  whom  among  different  year  groups,  how- 
ever, varies  greatly  within  the  limits  noted. 

of  the  5,280  employees  from  whom  personal  data  were  obtained, 
5,277  reported  as  to  their  conjugal  condition.  This  information  is 
presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  13. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

widowed. 

659 
1,039 

297 
535 

334 
473 

28 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

31 

1,698 

832 

807 

69 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

46 

252 

102 

95 

1,047 

255 

64 

66 

961 

206 

69 

59 

47 

15 

72 

88 

62 

63 

20 

17 

92 

28 

38 

347 

102 

22 

35 

634 

66 

37 

27 

14 

6 

27 

38 

20 

27 

7 

29 

162 

72 

57 

663 

146 

40 

30 

401 

133 

32 

30 

30 

10 

44 

48 

29 

36 

13 

r,flntirti3Tij  Ot.hftr 

8 

r;rnfl.tis.Ti 

2 

English 

37 

7 

2 

Hei'zcgovinian               .                

1 

26 

Italian,  North 

7 

2 

Scotch                       .     .   .          

3 

1 

2 

3 

3,579 

1,483 

1,995 

101 

5,277 

2,315 

2,802 

160 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

A  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  than  of  the 
native-born  were  married,  the  numbers  being  1,995  of  a  total  of  3,579 
of  the  former  as  against  807  of  a  total  of  1,698  of  the  latter.  Of  the 
native-born  a  larger  proportion  of  those'of  native  father  (334  of  659) 
were  married  than  of  those  of  foreign  father  (473  of  1,039).  Among 
the  foreign-born,  the  married  were  in  the  majority — usually  by  a  large 
margin — except  in  the  cases  of  the  Irish,  the  Herzegovinians,  and  the 
Montenegrins.  This  situation  is  to  be  expected  among  the  two  races 
last  named  because  of  their  recent  immigration.  The  large  percentage 
of  unmarried  men  among  the  Irish  is  partially  explained  by  two  facts 
(1)  of  the  total  of  961  representatives  of  the  race,  238  had  migrated  to 
the  United  States  within  the  past  five  years  and  408  Avithin  the  past 
ten  years;  (2)  of  the  534  single  men,  323  were  from  20  to  29  years  of 
age — an  unusually  large  proportion  in  the  age  group  where  married 
men  are  naturally  less  numerous  than  among  the  groups  of  older  men. 

Of  the  1,995  married  immigrants,  1,989  reported  the  location  of 
their  wives,  1,665,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total,  as  in  the 
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United  States  and  324  as  abroad.  Only  three  races  of  those  repre- 
sented by  15  or  more  persons  reported  the  majority  of  wives  as  stil] 
hving  abroad.  These  are  the  Dalmatians,  Herzegovinians,  and 
Montenegrins,  all  races  of  very  recent  immigration. 

Of  the  3,580  foreign-born  employees,  only  1,203  were  members  of 
non-Enghsh-speaking  races,  and  of  these,  1,010  could  speak  English 
and  643  could  read  and  write  the  language,  as  is  shown  in  detail  in 
the  table  following.. 

Table  14. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  speak,  read,  and  write  English, 

by  race. 
[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaHng  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who— 


Speak 
English. 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Finnish 

German 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Servian 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified), 
other  races  « 


44 
102 
94 
252 
62 
64 
205 
69 
57 
15 
70 
86 
20 
63 


43 
89 
71 

199 
61 
44 

166 
42 
67 
12 
64 
82 
18 
62 


61 
41 

167 
59 
40 

100 
26 
66 
6 
44 
80 
11 
50 


31 

46 
33 
127 
67 
37 
68 
22 
51 

4 

39 
74 

9 
45 


Total. 


1,203 


1,010 


774 


o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

It  appears  that  in  the  mining  industry  of  Montana,  as  elsewhere, 
tlie  greatest  facility  in  the  use  of  English  is  possessed  by  members  of 
north  European  races."  All  races  reported  a  large  proportion  of  their 
total  number  as  able  to  speak  English,  but  only  among  the  Germans, 
Norwegians,  and  Swedes  does  the  proportion  of  those  able  to  read  as 
well  as  speak  the  lanmiage  rise  above  nine-tenths.  The  Croatians, 
Finns,  and  North  Italians — the  races  most  numerous  in  the  table  — 
reported  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  aggregate  number  as  able 
to  read,  butless  than  one-half  as  able  to  write  as  well  as  read  English. 

Information  as  to  political  status  in  the  United  States  was  reported 
by  1,055  foreign-born  employees  who  had  been  in  this  country  for 
five  years  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  immi- 
gration. Of  this  number  715  had  secured  second  naturalization 
papers,  211  had  sacured  first  papers,  and  only  129  were  still  aliens. 
The  large  proportions  of  immigrants  who  had  taken  out  naturaliza- 
tion papers  is  partially  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  Government 

oln  this  chapter,  the  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "east 
European"  include  the  following  races  represented  at  the  mines  investigated  in 
Montana: 

North  .European.— Belgian  (race  not  specified),  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  Finnish, 
Flemish,  French,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Welsh. 

South  European.—Gieek,  Italian  (North),  Italian  (South). 

East  European. —Boheminn  and  Moravian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Herzegovinian, 
Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Montenegrin,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Servian,  Slovak, 
Slovenian. 
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land  in  Montana  which  in  recent  years  has  been  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
the  races  reporting  a  large  proportion  of  their  numbers  as  aliens  were 
the  Montenegrins  with  13  of  18,  the  Dalmatians  with  11  of  29,  and 
the  Croatians  with  12  of  39  still  in  that  category.  These  races  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  English,  of  whom  only  19  of  343  were  aliens, 
or  with  the  Irish,  for  whom  the  corresponding  proportion  was  15 
of  204. 

RACE    CHANGES. 

Race  changes  in  the  mines  of  the  Butte  district  have  followed  the 
general  trend  of  such  changes  in  the  metalliferous  industries  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  smelters  of  Montana.  The  earlier  immigrants  have 
been  gradually  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force — some  dying  and 
others  withdrawing  to  engage  in  other  kinds  of  employment  or  the 
same  employment  elsewhere,"  and  the  addition  of  new  arrivals  of 
the  same  races  from  abroad  or  from  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  members  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  sons  of  the  earlier 
immigrants  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
industry.  Accordingly,  members  of  races  of  more  recent  immigra- 
tion, as  they  have  made  their  way  by  one  avenue  or  another  into  the 
general  labor  supply  of  the  State,  have  been  added  to  the  labor  force, 
but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  the  predominance  of  the 
"American"  element.''  This  predominance  is  largely  due  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  hours,  a  condition  which 
not  only  retards  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  "Americans"  already  at 
work  in  the  mines  investigated,  but  also  attracts  "Americans"  from 
the  mines  in  other  communities  and  from  other  districts  where  the 
prevailing  wages  are  lower  and  the  workday  longer. 

The  history  of  the  mining  camp  at  Butte  dates  back  nearly  forty 
years  to  the  early  seventies.  The  labor  supply  at  first  was  almost 
equally  composed  of  Irish  and  English,  with  a  scattering  of  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Germans,  and  native-born.  These  races  were  employed 
in  varying  proportions,  with  the  Irish  and  English  always  most 
numerous,  as  they  are  to-day,  until,  late  in  the  nineties,  members  of  the 
Finnish,  North  Italian,  and  various  Austrian  races  began  to  assume 
importance  as  elements  in  the  labor  supply.  About  the  same  time 
a  small  number  of  Greeks  and  Russians  were  also  given  employment. 
The  Montenegrins  had  been  added  within  the  two  years  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  investigation.  Most  of  them  came  from  construction 
work  on  the  railroads. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  more  responsible  and  better-paid  positions  in  the  labor  force 
of  the  mines  investigated  are  held  chiefly  by  natives,  immigrants  of 
English-speaking  races,  and  Scandinavians.  These  races  at  the  same 
time  constitute  the  preponderating  element  in  the  supply  of  miners 
and  general  laborers.     This  is  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 

"i  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  earlier  independent  companies  under  one  manage- 
ment many  of  the  English  have  left  the  mines  investigated  and  have  gone  elsewhere, 
because  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  secure  small  plots  which  they  formerly 
worked  as  cash  or  share  tenants. 

6 The  term  "American"  here  refers  to  native-born  and  Americanized  European 
laborers. 
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Table  15. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen, 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 

Native-bom  of  native  fatJier,  Wliite 

059 
1,037 

23 
37 

80 
139 

556 

1,696 

60 

219 

1,417 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

46 

252 

102 

95 

1,047 

255 

64 

66 

961 

206 

69 

59 

47 

15 

72 

88 

52 

S4 

1 
8 

1 

6 
52 
S 

39 

r.flTia.Hian,  Othpr 

192 

DalTnatfan 

95 

English 

36 

1 

115 
5 
7 

Finnisli 

249 

Herzegovinian 

66 

Irish 

12 

39 
6 

1 

10 
5 

TtaliaTi,  Nnrth              .    , 

200 

Norwegian 

1 
1 

48 

Scotch 

Servian 

15 

Swedish 

14 
S 

3 

74 

Welsh 

44 

i 

80 

Total  foreign-born 

3,680 

02 

270 

3,242 

Grand  total 

5,270 

122 

495 

4,659 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  ihan  15  representatives. 

Of  the  122  foremen,  it  will  be  noted  that  60  were  native-born  and 
58  immigrants  of  English-speaking  and  Scandinavian  races.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  495  engineers  and  mechanics  who  were  members  of 
these  races  is  slightly  less,  but  it  includes  219  native-born  and  243 
immigrants  of  the  English-speaking  and  Scandinavian  races.  Another 
north  European  race,  the  German,  is  also  represented  by  7  individ- 
uals. The  largest  numbers  in  the  group  were  furnished,  with  one 
exception,  by  the  races  most  conspicuous  in  the  labor  supply  of  the 
mines  investigated;  that  is,  by  the  native-born,  the  English,  and  the 
Irish.  The  exception  is  the  "other"  Canadians,  who  with  a  slightly 
srnaUer  total  representation  than  the  Finns  (252  as  against  255)  sup- 
plied ten  times  as  many  engineers  and  mechanics  (52  as  against  5). 
The  Canadians  also  furnished  more  engineers  and  mechanics  than  the 
Irish,  although  the  total  number  of  the  latter  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  former.  The  next  group,  that  of  miners  and  general 
laborers,  is  composed  largely  of  native-born  and  north  Europeans,  but 
it  includes  all  of  the  95  Dalmatians,  66  Herzegovinians,  15  Servians, 
and  72  Slovenians,  and  249  of  the  255  Finns,  200  of  the  206  North 
Itahans,  and  68  of  the  69  Montenegrins. 

Expressed  in  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of 
each  race  the  occupational  distribution  is  shown  in  the  table  next 
presented. 
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Table  16. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Englneeis 

and 
mechanics. 

Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 

NaUve-bom  of  native  father,  Wlite 

659 
1,037 

3.5 
3.6 

12.1 
13.4 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

83  0 

Total  native-born 

1,696 

3.5 

12.9 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race; 

Canadian,  French 

46 

252 

102 

95 

1,047 

255 

64 

66 

961 

206 

69 

59 

47 

15 

72 

88 

62 

84 

2.2 
3.2 
1.0 
.0 
3.4 
.4 
.0 
.0 
1.2 
.0 
.0 
1.7 
2.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.2 

13.0 

20.6 

4.9 

.0 

11.0 
2.0 

10.9 
.0 
4.1 
2.9 
1.4 

16.9 

ia6 

.0 

.0 

15.9 

15.4 

3.6 

84  8 

Canadian,  0  ther 

94.1 
100.0 

Dalmatian    . 

English 

Finnish 

German. 

89  1 

Herzegovlnlan 

100  0 

Irish 

94  7 

Italian,  North 

Norwegian 

81  3 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

100  0 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-born      

3,580 

1.7 

7.7 

go  6 

Grand  total 

6,276 

2.3 

9.4 

'    88  3 

o  Includes  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Much  larger  percentages  of  the  native-born  than  of  the  foreign-born 
are  found,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  in  the 
two  higher  occupation  groups,  and  compensating  lower  percentages 
are  found  in  the  group  of  miners  and  general  laborers.  Of  the  two 
classes  of  native-born,  those  of  foreign  father  have  shghtly  larger  per- 
centages than  those  of  native  father  employed  as  foremen  and  engi- 
neers and  mechanics. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  the  English,  with  3.4  per  cent,  and  the 
Canadians,  other  than  French,  with  3.2,  have  the  largest  percentages 
in  the  group  of  foremen.  These  percentages,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
only  shghtly  less  than  those  of  the  native-born.  In  the  group  of 
engineers  and  mechanics  the  largest  percentage  is  that  of  the  Cana- 
dians, other  than  French,  who  have  20.6  per  cent  of  their  number 
engaged  in  these  occupations.  The  Norwegians  with  16.9  per  cent, 
the  Swedes  with  15.9,  and  the  Welsh  with  15.4,  also  have  larger  per- 
centages in  this  group  than  either  the  native-bom  of  native  father  with 
12.1  per  cent,  or  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  with  13.4  per  cent. 
In  the  group  of  miners  and  general  laborers  the  highest  percentages 
are  necessarily  those  of  the  races  with  no  representation  at  all  or  with 
the  lowest  percentages  in  the  first  two  groups.  Among  these  races 
the  Dalmatians,  Herzegovinians,  and  Slovenians,  who  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  last  group,  and  the  North  Italians  and  Croatians,  who 
are  very  largely  confined  to  it,  are  most  conspicuous. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  immigrants  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  have  progressed  but  little  beyond  the  status  of 
common  laborer.     Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  number  are 
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engineers  and  mechanics,  and  but  two  of  these  races  are  represented 
among  the  foremen.  These  are  the  Croatians  and  Finns,  each  of 
whom  has  one  member  employed  in  this  capacity.  The  lack  of  prog- 
ress shown  by  the  south  and  east  Europeans  is  not  entirely  due  to 
lack  of  progressiveness  but  is  at  least  partially  explained  by  the 
following  facts:  (1)  These  immigrants  are  the  most  recent  additions 
to  the  labor  force  in  which  the  predominant  elements  are,  as  they 
always  have  been,  immigrants  of  EngHsh-speaking  races  and  native- 
born  and  in  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  supervisory  positions 
are  held  almost  altogether  by  members  of  these  races;  (2)  few  of  the 
immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  had  had  any  experience 
in  mining  or  the  mechanical  trades  before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
while  most  of  the  English,  by  way  of  contrast,  had  acquired  the  trades 
they  now  follow  as  engineers,  mechanics,  or  miners  before  leaving 
England;  (3)  difficulty  in  speaking  and  understanding  the  English 
language  places  the  south  and  east  Europeans  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  the  native-born  and  immigrants  of  English- 
speaking  races  for  the  supervisory  positions. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

The  employees  of  the  mines  investigated  work  8  hours  per  day  for 
6  days  in  the  week.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  union  regulations 
and  with  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Montana  which  provides  for  an 
8-hour  workday  in  mines  and  smelters. 

Wages  are  fixed  by  collective  bargaining.  On  April  1,  1907,  a 
5-year  agreement  between  the  mine  operators  and  the  miners'  union 
went  into  effect  in  accordance  with  which  the  minimum  wage  of 
miners  was  to  be  $4  per  day  so  long  as  the  average  monthly  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  remained  at  18  cents  or  more  per  pound  and  13.50 
per  day  when  it  fell  below  18  cents  per  pound."     The  $4  scale  of 

a  The  following  from  the  report  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  page  327,  is  part  of  the  text  of  the  agreement: 

"1.  That  eight  (8)  hours  in  each  twenty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  shift  or  day's 
work. 

"2.  That  the  miners  shall  start  to  go  down  the  shaft  or  into  other  mine  opening  at 
the  beginning  of  the  shift,  and  shall  leave  their  places  of  work  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  and  one-half  hours  from  that  time;  it  being  understood  that  the  miners  shall 
have  one-half  hour  of  said  time  in  which  to  eat  lunch.  The  miners  to  be  hoisted  or 
come  from  their  work  on  their  own  time.  It  is  also  understood  that  where  three 
consecutive  shifts  are  employed,  eight  consecutive  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

"3.  Where  the  word  'miner'  is  used  in  this  agreement  it  shall  mean  all  underground 
men  engaged  in  any  of  the  work  of  mining. 

"4.  The  rate  or  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  miners  for  a  day's  work,  or  propor- 
tionally for  a  part  of  a  day's  work,  to  be  determined  as  follows:  The  average  market 
price  per  pound  of  electrolytic  copper  as  given  in  the  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal 
for  each  calendar  month  shall  be  the  basis  for  determining  the  rate  of  wages. 

"5.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  shall  be  eighteen  (18) 
cents  per  pound  or  over,  then  the  wage  rate  shall  be  four  (4.00)  dollars  per  day  for  all 
miners  other  than  miners  in  shafts,  station  cutting,  winzes  and  station  tenders;  and  for 
all  miners  in  shafts,  station  cutting  and  winzes  and  station  tenders  the  wage  rate  shall 
be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per  day. 

"6.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  shall  be  under  eighteen 
(18)  cents  per  pound,  then  the  wage  rate  shall  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($3.50) 
per  day  for  all  miners  other  than  miners  in  shafts,  station  cutting  and  winzes  and  station 
tenders;  and  for  all  miners  in  shafts,  station  cutting  and  winzes  and  station  tenders 
the  wage  rate  shall  be  four  ($4.00)  dollars  per  day;  and  in  no  case  shall  wages  be  less 
than  specified  in  this  section. 

"7.  Should  a  miner's  employment  terminate  by  reason  of  voluntarily  quitting,  dis- 
charge, or  other  reason,  before  the  end  of  any  calendar  month,  the  rate  for  settlement 
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wages  was  placed  in  operation  on  April  1,  1907,  but  on  November  1 
of  that  year,  some  time  after  the  price  of  copper  had  fallen  below 
18  cents,  however,  the  minimum  wage  for  miners  was  reduced  to  $3.50, 
at  which  figure  it  stood  at  the  time  the  agent  of  the  Commission  made 
his  investigation. 

In  accordance  with  this  scale,  the  wages  paid  ranged  from  $.3  per 
day  for  a  few  common  laborers  above  ground  to  more  than  IS  per 
day  for  a  few  of  the  foremen.  Muckers,  carmen,  shovelers,  and 
mechanics'  helpers  were  paid  $3.50  per  day;  miners  were  paid  from 
$3.50  to  $5,  most  of  them,  however,  receiving  the  lower  wage;  me- 
chanics were  yjaid  from  $4  to  $6,  the  rates  for  different  occupations 
being  the  same  as  at  the  smelters  investigated  in  Montana;  and  shift 
bosses  and  other  foremen  were  paid,  as  a  rule,  from  $4  to  $7.  The 
scale  of  wages  just  outlined  is  the  highest  paid  at  any  of  the  metal- 
liferous mines  investigated  in  the  West.  It  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  obtaining  at  the  mines  investigated  in  Colorado  and  very 
much  higher  than  at  those  investigated  in  CaUfornia  and  Arizona. 
The  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  dominance  of  the  union  at  the 
Montana  mines  and  the  weakness  or  entire  absence  of  the  union  at 
the  mines  in  Colorado,  California,  and  Arizona. 

Data  as  to  the  earnings  were  secured  from  5,273  employees  18  years 
of  age  and  over."  These  are  presented  in  the  form  of  percentages  of 
the  total  number  of  employees  of  each  race  in  the  table  following. 

in  such  cases  shall  be  ae  follows:  The  wage  rate,  for  any  settlement  made,  for  any  part 
of  a  month  up  to  and  including  the  fifteenth  of  said  month,  shall  be  based  upon  the 
previous  month's  average  of  electrolytic  copper.  The  wage  rate,  for  any  settlement 
made,  for  any  part  of  a  month  extending  beyond  the  fifteenth  of  said  month  shall  be 
made'for  the  whole  time  of  employment  in  said  month  at  a  rate  based  upon  the  average 
price  of  electrolytic  copper  for  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  calendar  month  of  settlement. 
"8.  Should  the  authority  used  in  ascertaining  the  market  price  of  copper  appear  to 
either  party  to  this  agreement  to  be  false  or  wrong  at  any  time,  then  either  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  request  that  a  representative  be  appointed  by  each  party,  and  those 
two  persons  to  appoint  a  third,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  decide  on  the  method  or 
means  to  be  used  m  arriving  at  the  correct  market  price  of  copper  for  purposes  of  this 

"This  agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years 
from  and  after  April  1st,  1907,  and  thereafter  until  thirty  days'  notice  shall  be  given  by 
either  party  of  his  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement." 

a  Data  were  also  secured  from  5  youths  14  but  less  than  18  years  of  age.  Of  these, 
3  earned  $3  but  less  than  13,50  per  day,  and  2  13.50  but  less  than  $4  per  day. 
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Table  17. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each,  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 

earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$2  and 
under 
J2.60. 

$2.50  and 
under  $3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.60. 

J3.60and 
under  $4. 

Mor 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 

658 
1,037 

0.0 
.0 

0.3 
.0 

4.9 

6.6 

74.2 
73.5 

20.7 
20.0 

1,695 

.0 

.1 

6.9 

73.7 

20.2 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French      

46 

252 

101 

95 

1,047 

255 

64 

66 

960 

206 

69 

59 

47 

15 

72 

88 

62 

20 

64 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.1 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
,  .0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.2 

2.8 

1.0 

.0 

3.3 

1.6 

6.3 

.0 

1.8 

2.4 

2.9 

6.8 

6.4 

.0 

.0 

2.3 

.0 

.0 

6.3 

82.6 
68.7 
90.1 

100.0 
81.7 
91.0 
82.8 

100.0 
90.1 
92.2 
95.7 
78.0 
76.6 

100.0 
95.8 
76.1 
80.8 

10Q.0 
84.4 

15.2 

28.6 

8  9 

.0 

English                                          -  .  . 

15  0 

7.5 

10.9 

Herzegovinian 

.0 

Irish 

7.8 

Italian,  North     

4.9 

1.4 

Norwegian              .             

15.3 

17.0 

Servian                   .             .             

.0 

4.2 

Swedish  

21.6 

Welsh 

19.2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified)  .  . 

.0 

9.4 

3,578 

.1 

.1 

2.5 

85.9 

11.5 

6,273 

.0 

.1 

3.6 

82.0 

14.3 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  time  lost  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  Includes  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  smaller  percentage,  less  than  0.2  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  grand  total,  earned  less  than  $3  per  day.  This  percent- 
age apparently  includes  a  few  employees  who,  though  partially  inca- 
pacitated by  physical  infirmities  of  one  kind  or  another,  were  still 
retained  as  employees  at  less  than  the  regular  wages.  The  principal 
group  of  the  table  is  that  for  earnings  of  $3.50  but  under  $4.  It 
includes  82  per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  The  second  largest  group, 
that  for  earnings  of  $4  or  over,  includes  14.3  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total.  Hence,  all  told,  96.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  earned  .$3.50 
per  day  or  more. 

If  the  total  native-bom  and  the  total  foreign-born  are  compared, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  former  have  a  larger  percentage  earning 
wages  higher  than  those  received  by  the  largest  group  ($3.50  but 
under  $4)  and  a  larger  percentage  earning  wages  lower  tlian  these, 
but  a  smaller  percentage  in  this  group.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
because  of  the  considerable  range  of  the  wages  paid  above  $4  per  day, 
to  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  the  data  presented  in  the  table 
as  to  the  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  native-bom  and  the  foreign- 
born,  but  from  previous  discussions  of  occupational  distribution  and 
the  wages  paid  in  different  occupations  it  would  appear  that  the 
native-born  would  average  somewhat  higher  earnings  than  the  foreign- 
born. 

As  between  the  two  classes  of  native-born,  very  little  difference  in 
the  rate  of  earnings  appears  in  the  table.     Among  the  foreign-born 
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the  largest  percentages  in  the  group  for  the  highest  earnings,  those  of 
$4  or  over,  are  those  of  the  Canadians  other  than  French^  with  28.6 
per  cent,  and  the  Swedish,  with  21.6  per  cent.  These  percentages, 
it  will  be  noted,  are  slightly  higher  than  the  corresponding  percent- 
ages of  the  native-born.  The  English,  Scotch,  Norwegians,  and 
Germans,  particularly  the  last  named,  on  the  other  hand,  have  per- 
centages in  this  group  which,  though  higher  than  those  of  the  races 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  are  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  the  native-born.  The  Irish,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  are  represented 
in  this  group  by  a  shghtly  lower  percentage  than  the  Croatians. 

The  largest  wage  group,  the  group  for  workmen  earning  $3.50  but 
under  $4,  includes  68  per  cent  or  more  of  the  representatives  of  every 
race  enumerated  in  the  table,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians, 
Herzegovinians  and  Servians.  Every  representative  of  the  three 
races  named,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  employed  either  as  a  miner 
or  general  laborer,  occupations  for  which  the  rate  of  pay  rarely  rises 
above  $4  per  day.  Among  other  races,  those  with  percentages  of  90 
or  over  in  the  $3.50  but  under  $4  wage  group,  are  the  Croatians, 
Finns,  Irish,  North  Italians,  Montenegrins,  and  Slovenians.  In  the 
group  for  laborers  earning  $3  but  less  than  $3.50  per  day,  the  highest 
percentages  are  those  of  the  native-born,  the  Germans,  Norwegians, 
and  Scotch. 

These  differences  in  the  earnings  of  the  various  races  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  differences  in  their  occupational  distribution."  This 
fact  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  earnings  table  with  the 
occupation  table  in  the  previous  section. 

ECOMOMIO   RELATIONS    BETWEEN   EMPLOYEES   AND   EMPLOYEES. 

Wages  are  paid  monthly  in  checks  which  are  cashed  without  dis- 
count at  the  local  banks.  The  company  operates  no  boarding  or 
lodging  houses,  and  owns  only  a  few  dwelling  houses  which  it  received 
as  incidental  to  a  tract  of  land  purchased.  These  houses  are  so 
poorly  built  that  they  rent  at  less  than  the  rate  usual  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  company  is  disposing  of  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  only  company  enterprise  open  to  the  patronage  of  the  pubhc  is 
a  hardware  and  mining  machinery  store.  This,  however,  is  main- 
tained primarily  as  a  depot  of  supphes  for  the  mines  operated  by  the 
company,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  goods  to  outsiders 
are  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  only  compulsory  deduction  from  wages  is  that  of  $1  per 
month  for  the  hospital  fee.  The  service  rendered  in  return  for  this 
fee  includes  a  maximum  of  four  months'  treatment  at  one  of  the 
local  hospitals  in  case  of  accident  or  of  sickness  (except  that  arising 
from  venereal  diseases)  and  such  additional  treatment  and  medicines 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  recovery. 

Data  as  to  the  frequency  and  character  of  accidents  were  obtained 
from  the  biennial  report  of  the  inspector  of  mines  for  the  State  of 
Montana  for  1907-8.  The  number  and  cause  of  fatal  and  nonfatal 
accidents  during  the  years  covered  by  the  report  are  shown  in  the 
table  following. 

o  Some  miners  are  employed  at  contract  work  and  differences  in  their  earnings  are 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  individual  efficiency.  All  contract  miners,  however, 
are  guaranteed  the  minimum  wage  paid  to  miners  employed  on  a  time  basis. 
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Table  18. — Number  and  came  or  nature  of  fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents  in  1901  and  1908." 
[Compiled  from  pp.  34  to  36,  op.  cit.] 


Cause  or  nature  of  accident. 


1907. 


Fatal.        Nonfatal. 


1908. 


Fatal.        Nonfatal. 


Explosives 

Fall  of  rock  or  cave-in  of  ground-. 

Caught  by  cage  in  shaft 

Fell  in  orectiutes 

Fell  in  manways 

Fell  in  shafts 

Fell  through  floor  in  stope 

Fell  in  raise 

Suffocated  by  gas 

Explosion  of  gas 

Defective  engines 

Struck  byorecarinmine 

Stnick  by  falling  timber 


Total. 


21 


All  of  the  accidents  enumerated  in  the  table  occurred  underground. 
The  most  prolific  pause  was  falls  of  rock  or  earth,  which  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  13  men  in  1907  and  6  in  1908,  and  the  serious  injury 
of  11  men  in  the  former  year  and  6  in  the  latter.  The  second  most 
frequent  source  of  accidents  was  the  use  of  explosives,  and  the  third, 
falls  in  underground  passage  ways  and  shafts. 

The  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  per  1,000  men  employed  in  the 
years  1893  to  1908,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 


Table  19. — Number  of  fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents  and  proportion 
1,000  men  employed,  by  years.  <i 

of  fatal  accidents  per 

Year. 

Men  em- 
ployed. 

Fatal  acci- 
dents. 

Nonfatal 
accidents. 

Proportion 
of  fatal  ac- 
cidents per 
1,000  men 
employed. 

1893 

6,312 
7, 082 
8,758 
7,727 
9,825 

11.  096 

12,  .316 
13,396 
12, 078 
13,784 
14,175 

14,  480 
14,680 
15,000 

15,  .500 
14.500 

29 
27 
41 
64 
62 
48 
49 
47 
35 
47 
39 
41 
48 
52 
42 
21 

4 
19 
18 
21 
29 
29 
22 
35 
33 
45 
60 
65 
41 
43 
21 
17 

4  59 

1894 

3  81 

1895 

4  68 

1896 

8  28 

1897 

6  29 

1898 

4  33 

1899 

3  98 

1900 

1901 

2  89 

1902 

3.41 

1903 

2  75 

1904 

2  83 

1905 

3  27 

1906 

3.47 

1907 

2.71 

1908 

1.45 

°  K'^  '^°  report  of  the  inspector  of  mines  in  Montana,  op.  cit.  p.  36.  The  proportion  of  fatal  accidents 
per  1,000  men  was  wrongly  stated  in  statistics  for  some  of  the  years,  however,  and  the  necessary  correc- 
tions have  been  embodied  in  this  table. 

Although  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  per  1,000  men  employed 
has  naturally  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year  since  1897,  it 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  the  proportions  for  the  years 
1907  and  1908  are  the  lowest  recorded.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  recent  introduction  of  south  and  east  European  laborers  has  not 
actually  increased  the  proportion  of  fatal  accidents,  although  it  may 
have  increased  the  liability  to  such  accidents  and  rendered  greater 
precautionary  measures  necessary. 
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RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

At  work  men  of  different  races  are  never  purposely  segregated, 
except  where  working  in  pairs.  Such  race  segregation  as  is  found 
among  gangs  of  laborers  is  due  entirely  to  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  certain  races.  As  regards  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
separate  establishments  are  commonly  maintained  for  "Anaerican" 
laborers  on  the  one  hand  and  south  and  east  Europeans  on  the 
other.  Among  the  latter  the  segregation  is  carried  still  further, 
because  some  of  the  Austrian  races  have  more  or  less  friction  with 
the  North  Italians,  and  none  of  the  other  races  will  associate  with 
the  Montenegrins,  who  seem  to  be  social  outcasts. 

employers'  opinions  of  races  employed. 

If  native-born  and  north  European  laborers  could  be  secured  for 
aU  occupations  at  the  prevailing  wages,  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
preferred  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  races  now  employed.  As 
things  are,  the  native-born,  the  English,  and  the  Irish  are  considered 
equally  desirable  for  the  supervisory  and  mechanical  positions,  while 
the  various  Austiian  races  and  the  North  Italians  meet  with  equal 
favor  as  common  laborers.  The  chief  adverse  criticisms  are  those 
passed  on  the  Montenegrins,  who  are  considered  undesirable  because 
of  their  alleged  surliness  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  discipline 
among  them. 


Chapter  IV. 
METAIIIFEEOUS   MINING   IN  ARIZONA. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  S64  to  674.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

Owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  field  work  of  the  Commission,  the 
special  agent  was  unable  to  make  a  personal  iuA^estigation  of  the 
mines  considered  in  this  chapter.  For  this  reason  the  sections  on 
race  changes,  relations  of  the  races  employed,  and  employers'  opin- 
ions of  the  races  employed,  are  omitted.  The  collection  of  data 
from  individual  employees  was  arranged  for,  however,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections  are  based  on  information  thus  secured  from  2,307 
persons  employed  by  two  companies  operating  copper  mines  in  the 
Bisbee  and  th.e  Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf  districts,  respectively. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

More  than  three-fifths  of  the  employees  from  whom  data  were 
collected  were  foreign-born  and  two-fifths  of  the  latter  were  Mexi- 
cans. Nearly  half  of  the  immigrants  employed  had  migrated  to  the 
United  States  within  the  past  five  years  and  seven-tenths  had  come 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Less  than  half  of  all  employees  were  mar- 
ried, and  of  the  married  immigrants  not  quite  three-lifths  had  their 
families  in  the  United  States.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  immigrants  of 
non-English-speaking  races  had  learned  to  speak  English  and  still 
smaller  proportions  could  read  and  write  the  language.  As  to  politi- 
cal condition,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  immigrants  who  had  resided 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  more  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or 
over  at  the  time  of  coming  had  become  citizens. 

Of  the  2,307  employees  from  whom  data  were  collected,  1,457,  or  63.2 
per  cent,  were  foreign-born,  646,  or  28  per  cent,  were  native-born  whites 
of  native  father,  and  204,  or  8.8  per  cent,  were  native-born  of  foreign 
father.  The  largest  element  among  the  foreign-born  was  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  constituted  609  or  41.8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1,457  immi- 
grants. The  foreign  races  next  m  numerical  importance  were  the 
English  with  280  representatives,  or  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the 
North  Italians  with  161  representatives,  or  11.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  remainder  included  representatives  of  some  30  races,  all  but  3  of 
which,  the  French  Canadian,  the  Canadian  other  than  French,  and  the 
West  Indian,  were  European.  Among  the  204  native-born  of  foreign 
father  the  races  most  conspicuous  were  the  Irish-Americans  with  54 
representatives,  the  English- Americans  with  42,  and  the  German- 
Americans  with  34.     The  Mexican- Americans  numbered  only  15. 

Data  as  to  the  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  the  foreign- 
born  are  shown  in  the  table  first  presented. 
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Table  20. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  speeiJUd 
number  of  years,  by  race,  1909. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

Race. 

Under  5 
years. 

5to9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years, 
or  over. 

Canadian  (other  than  French)          

63 

280 

19 

49 

91 

161 

22 

609 

19 

22 

28 

17 

87 

17 

152 

6 

10 

29 

112 

7 

322 

6 

21 

2 

4 

27 

6 

39 

6 

11 

11 

25 

6 

181 

1 

1 

7 

2 

16 

7 

19 
1 
2 
6 
11 
3 
60 
3 

4 
18 
2 
5 
8 
5 
3 
24 
3 

19 

English  .                                        

52 

6 

21 

Irish  .                                    

37 

Italian  Nwth 

8 

Italian  South                                           . 

3 

32 

Scotch 

6 

2 

3 

4 
7 

U 

Welsh                                           

7 

10 

27 

Total .      . 

1,467 

714 

311 

114 

86 

232 

a  Includes  races  with  less  than  16  representatives. 

Of  the  1 ,457  foreign-born  employees,  714,  or49  per  cent,  had  migrated 
to  tlie  United  States  within  the  past  five  years,  and  1,025,  or  70.4  per 
cent,  liad  come  within  the  past  ten  years.  Of  the  432  who  had  resided 
in  tlie  United  States  for  ten  3'ears  or  longer,  232,  or  15.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign-born,  had  come  more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  investigation.  The  large  percentage  of  immigrants  of  less 
than  five  years'  residence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  322  of  609  Mexicans,  152 
of  280  Enghsh,  and  112  of  161  North  Italians  had  come  to  the  United 
States  within  the  past  five  years.  Similarly  the  large  percentage  of 
immigrants  of  less  than  ten  3'ears'  residence  is  due  to  the  large  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans,  English,  and  North  Italians  who  had  come  to  the 
United  States  within  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  remaining  year 
groups  of  the  table,  those  for  residence  of  ten  years  or  more,  the  North 
Italians  become  relatively  unimportant,  the  Mexicans  become  rela- 
tively less  important,  and  only  the  English  retain  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  total  count.  In  the  group  for  residence  of  twenty  years 
or  over  another  race  becomes  conspicuous.  This  is  the  Irish,  37  of 
whose  91  representatives  are  found  in  this  group. 

Of  the  total  of  2,307  employees  reporting  personal  data,  2,301  re- 
ported as  to  their  conjugal  condition.  Of  tnis  number  1,102  were 
married  as  against  1,134  who  were  single  and  65  who  were  widowed. 
These  data  are  presented  by  races  and  racial  groups  in  the  table 
following. 
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Table  21. — Conjugal  aondition  of  male  employees,  hy  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White . . 

646 

202 

301 
108 

318 

89 

27 

848 

409 

407 

Foreign-bom  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than  French ) 

63 
280 
19 
49 
91 
160 
22 
606 
19 
22 
28 

ir 

87 

28 
131 
10 
26 
62 
83 
10 
297 
8 
9 
16 
9 
40 

22 

140 

9 

21 

37 

74 

12 

299 

11 

13 

12 

8 

37 

3 

EngUsh 

g 

FirmisTi  ,  , 

2 

Italian,  North 

3 

Italian,  Soutli 

10 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Welsh 

1,463 

726 

695 

33 

Grand  total 

2,301 

1,134 

1,102 

65 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Both  the  native-born  and  the  foreign-born  reported  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  their  number  as  married.  Of  the  native-born,  those 
of  native  father  reported  a  larger  proportion  as  married  than  did 
those  of  foreign  father.  Among  the  foreign-born  exactly  one-half  of 
the  English  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  South  Italians,  Scotch, 
and  Spaniards  were  married,  while  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
representatives  of  the  remaining  races  were  single.  Of  the  695  mar- 
ried immigrants,  691  reported  the  location  of  their  wives — 402  as  in 
the  United  States  and  289  as  abroad.  Among  the  latter  number 
were  56  of  73  North  Italians,  145  of  298  Mexicans,  and  12  of  13 
Spaniards.  The  great  majority  of  the  North  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  Mexicans,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years. 

The  abihty  of  the  immigrants  of  non-English-speaking  races  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  English  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  22. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  speak,  read,  and  write  EngUsh, 

hy  race. 
[This  table  Includes  only  non-EngUsh-spealdng  races.. 


Race. 


Finnish 

German 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South. 

Mexican 

Spanish 

Swedish 

other  races  a.. 

Total... 


Nimiber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


19 
49 

161 
22 

609 
22 
28 
87 


Number  who — 


Speak 
English. 

Read 
English. 

Read 
and  write 
EngUsh. 

15 

13 

9 

46 

40 

37 

42 

33 

24 

9 

6 

4 

20 

15 

13 

2 

3 

2 

27 

27 

27 

84 

66 

60 

246 

203 

176 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  16  representatives. 
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Of  the  997  employees  reporting  complete  data,  only  245  could  speak 
English.  This  low  proportion  is  controlled  chiefly  by  the  Mexicans, 
who  reported  only  20  of  609  as  able  to  speak  EngUsh.  Of  the  races 
less  prominently  employed,  the  North  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  show 
the  lowest  proportions  able  to  speak  Enghsh,  that  of  the  former  being 
42  of  161  and  that  of  th6  latter  only  2  of  22. 

Of  the  immigrants  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  five 
years  or  more  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of 
coming,  339  reported  complete  data  as  to  their  political  status.  Of 
this  number  only  75,  or  22.1  per  cent,  had  become  citizens;  56,  or 
16.5  per  cent  more  had  secured  their  first  papers;  and  208,  or  61.4  per 
cent,  were  stiU  ahens.  The  large  number  of  ahens  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  138  Mexicans  who  were  21  years  of  age  or 
over  at  time  of  coming  and  had  been  in  this  country  five  years  or  over, 
had  secured  even  their  first  naturahzation  papers.  Mexican  mttni- 
grants  to  the  United  States  rarely  become  naturaUzed.  This  is 
partly  because  of  indifference  to  poHtical  matters  and  partly  because 
many  of  them  expect  to  return  to  Mexico. 

OCCUPATIONS    or   THE   KACES    EMPLOTED. 

Nearly  aU  of  the  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics  were  native- 
born  or  immigrants  from  the  north  of  Europe."  The  Mexicans  and 
Italians,  therefore,  were  found  to  be  employed  almost  altogether  as 
miners  and  general  laborers.     This  is  shown  in  the  table  folTowmg. 

Table  2?,.— Number  of  male,  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupatim 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White    

626 
198 

29 
3 

90 
26 

507 

169 

824 

32 

116 

676 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

53 

279 

19 

49 

91 

159 

22 

598 

19 

22 

28 

17 

86 

3 
9 

1 

11 
9 

39 

English 

261 

18 

flpT-mfln 

5 

1 

44 

Irish 

1 
2 

89 

167 

Italian  South. 

22 

MpttIphti 

2 
2 

9 

587 

Scotch 

17 

Ppflnlsh 

22 

Swedish 

1 

2 

25 

Welsh 

17 

2 

3 

81 

Total  forelgn-bom 

1,442 

23 

40 

1,379 

Grand  total 

2,266 

55 

156 

2,055 

a  In  this  chapter  the  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "east  European "  include 
the  following  races  represented  at  the  mines  investigated  in  Arizona: 

North  European.— Danish.,  English,  Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  Welsh. 

South  European. — Greek;  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  Portuguese;  Spanish. 

East  European.— Boanl&n,  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Polish,  Russian,  Ruthenian, 
Servian,  Slovenian. 

b  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 
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Of  the  55  foremen,  32  were  native-born  and  23  foreign-born. 
More  than  half,  29  of  55,  were  native-born  of  native  father,  while 
only  3  were  native-born  of  foreign  father.  Among  the  foreign-born 
the  largest  number  of  foremen  reported  for  any  one  race  is  9,  the 
number  reported  for  the  English.  Only  2  of  159  North  ItaHans  and 
2  of  598  Mexicans  were  foremen,  and  these  men  were  employed  in 
that  capacity  largely  because  of  their  value  as  interpreters.  Of  the 
156  engineers  and  mechanics,  116  were  native-born  and  40  were 
foreign-born.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  occupation 
group,  as  of  the  group  of  foremen,  were  native-born  of  native  father, 
numbering  90  as  against  26  of  those  of  foreign  father,  and  11  of  the 
Canadians  other  than  French  who  reported  the  largest  number  of 
engineers  and  mechanics  among  the  foreign-born  races.  Of  the 
2,055  miners  and  general  laborers,  676  were  native-born  and  1,379 
foreign-born.  The  largest  numbers  were  furnished  by  the  native- 
born  of  native  father  with  507  representatives,  the  Mexicans  with 
587,  the  English  with  261,  and  the  North  Italians  with  157. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  each  race  in  each  occupation 
group  is  next  presented. 

Table  24. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen- 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 

Native-bom  of  native  father  White        .        ... 

626 
198 

4.6 
1.5 

14.4 
13.1 

81.0 

86.4 

Total  native-bom              .           . .       .... 

824 

3.9 

14.1 

82.0 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

63 
279 
19 
49 
91 
159 
22 
598 
19 
22 
28 
17 
86 

6.7 

3.2 

6.5 

.0 

1.1 

1.3 

.0 

.3 

10.5 

b:^ 

.0 
2.3 

20.8 

3.2 

.0 

10.2 

1.1 
.0 
.0 

1.5 
.0 
.0 

7.1 
.0 

3.6 

73.6 

English     

93.5 

94.5 

German    

89.8 

Irish 

97.8 

Italian,  North    

98.7 

ItaUan  South 

100.0 

Mexican 

98.2 

Scotch                .                   .  .        -        

89.5 

100.0 

89.3 

Welsh       

100.0 

other  races  **    .          

94.2 

1,442 

1.6 

2.8 

95.6 

2,266 

2.4 

6.9 

90.7 

a  Includes  races  with  less  than  16  representatives 

As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  discussion,  much  larger  percentages 
of  the  native-born  than  of  the  foreign-born  were  employed  as  fore- 
men, engineers,  and  mechanics.  The  percentage  of  the  native-born 
employed  as  foremen  is  3.9,  as  against  1.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born.  In  the  next  group  the  difference  is  much  greater,  14.1  per 
cent  of  the  native-bom  being  employed  as  engineers  and  mechanics, 
while  only  2.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  were  so  employed.  Of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  native-born,  those  of  native  father  reported 
4.6  per  cent  of  their  number  employed  as  foremen  and  14.4  per  cent 
employed  as  engineers  and  mechanics  while  those  of  foreign  father 
reported  1.5  per  cent  of  their  number  employed  as  foremen  and  13.1 
per  cent  as  engineers  and  mechanics. 
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None  of  the  foreign-born  races  enumerated,  except  the  Canadians 
other  than  French,  show  an  occupational  distribution  at  all  similar 
to  that  of  the  native-born,  and  the  Canadian^  reported  larger  per- 
centages in  the  groups  of  foremen    and    engineers  and  mechanics 
than  even  the  native-born  of  native  father.     The  percentage  of  each 
race  in  the  group  of  miners  and  general  laborers  varies  inversely, 
of  course,  with  the  proportion  employed  as  foremen,  engineers,  and 
mechanics.     The   South    Itahans,   the    Spaniards,    and   the   Welsh 
reported  100  per  cent  of  their  number  as  being  miners  and  general 
laborers.     The  North  Itahans  reported  98.7  per  cent  and  the  Mexi- 
cans 98.2  per  cent  of  their  number  in  this  occupation  group.     Cor- 
responding percentages  for  other  races  are  81  for  the  native-born 
of  native  father,  85.4  for  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  93.5  for 
the  Enghsh,  and  97.8  for  the  Irish.     Tbe  lowest  percentage  reported 
is  that  of  the  Canadians  other  than  French,  which  is  oiily  73.6.    In 
the  group  of  miners  and  general  laborers  there  exist  certain  important 
occupational  differences  which  are  not  shown  in  the  foregoing  table. 
The  occupations  included  in  this  group  vary  greatly  as  to  the  amount 
of  skill,  experience,  intelhgence,  and  responsibiKty_  required,  as  will 
be  seen  when  the  work  of  a  miner  or  timberman  is  compared  with 
that  of  a  surface  laborer.     As  a  rule  the  higher  grade  work  is  given 
to  the  native-born  and  north  Europeans,  while  the  Mexicans  and 
Italians  are  usuaUy  employed  at  the  simplest  unskilled  labor,  or  if 
employed  at  other  work,  are  employed  for  lower  wages  than  those 
paid  their  American  and  north  European  competitors."     Mexican 
laborers  have  become,   as  has  been  said,   "the  scavengers  of  the 
mining  industry,  picking  up  the  positions  left  vacant  by  other  classes 
of   workers    and    supplanting    the   least   skilled  and  rehable  Euro- 
peans."''    The  fact  that  the  Mexicans  are  employed  along  with  so- 
called    "white"    laborers    "without    either    supplanting   the   other 
entirely"  is  explained  by  "an  equiUbrium  of  competitve  conditions, 
due  to  the  general    scarcity  of   labor,  the   extensive  development 
now  [1908]  occurring,  and  the  easy  adjustment  of  the  wage  of  the 
Mexican  to  his  true  worth." '^ 

HOURS  AND  EAENINGS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  at  the  mines  investigated  for  miners  and  gen- 
eral laborers  employed  underground  were  in  accordance  with  statute 
law,  eight  per  day.  The  work  day  of  mechanics  varied  from  eight  to 
nine  hours,  the  nine-hour  day  being  most  common. 

The  wages  paid  ranged  from  $1.25  per  day,  the  lowest  rate  paid 
Mexicans,  Mexican-Americans,  and  North  Itahans  employed  as  sur- 
face laborers,  to  more  than  $7  per  day,  paid  some  of  the  foremen. 
General  laborers  were  paid  from  $1.25  to  $4  per  day.  The  great 
majority  of  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans  in  this  group 
received  $3.50  per  day,  but  most  of  the  Mexicans  and  North  Italians 
received  much  less.  Miners  were  paid  from  $1.50  to  $5.25  per  day. 
In  one  district  where  most  of  the  miners  were  native-born  or  north 
Europeans,  the  usual  wage  for  aU  races  was  $3.50  per  day."*     In  the 

"■  This  point  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

6  "Mexican  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  in  Bulletin  78  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
p.  485. 
c  "Mexican  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  op.  cit.,  p.  486. 
^  A  few  Mexicans  and  North  Italians  received  this  wage. 
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second  district,  where  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  and  North  Itahans 
were  employed  as  miners,  the  wages  received  by  these  men  varied 
from  $2  to  $2.75,  with  $2.25  as  the  most  common  rate.  Mechanics 
in  both  districts  were  paid  from  $3.50  to  $5.25  per  day.  Carpenters 
as  a  rule  were  paid  $4  or  $4.50,  though  some  received  $5;  blacksmiths 
were  paid  from  $3.50  to  $4.75,  the  latter  being  the  usual  rate;  pipe- 
fitters were  paid  $3.50  and  machinists  $4.50.  The  wages  paid 
foremen  ranged  from  $2  to  $7  and  over  per  day.  The  lower  rate 
named  is  that  paid  a  Mexican- American  "ore-sorting  boss."  The 
higher  rate  was  paid  several  mine  foremen  and,  in  one  case,  the 
foreman  of  the  carpenters. 

Discrimination  was  exercised  against  the  Mexicans  and  the  North 
Itahans  in  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  district  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  these  races  constituted  but  a  minor  part  of  the  labor  force 
(exception  must  be  made  for  the  few  miners  of  these  races  employed 
at  the  prevailing  rate  of  $3.50  per  day)  as  well  as  in  the  district  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  their  number  were  employed.  In  the 
first  district  nearly  all  of  the  native-born  and  north  European  miners 
and  general  laborers  received  $3.50  or  more  per  day.  None  of  the 
north  Europeans  and  but  few  of  the  native-born  received  less  than 
$2.50  per  day.  For  the  few  native-born  receiving  less  than  this  amount, 
"$1.75  but  under  $2"  were  the  lowest  rates  reported.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Mexicans  from  whom  data  were  collected  in  this  district,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  paid  only  $1.50  per  day.  These  men,  38  in 
number,  were  employed  as  surface  laborers.  Surface  laborers  usually 
receive  the  lowest  wage  paid  at  a  mine,  but  only  racial  discrimina- 
tion can  explain  the  great  differences  that  existed  in  this  district 
between  the  wages  of  these  Mexican  surface  laborers  and  those  of 
native-born  and  north  European  employees  engaged  in  other  kinds 
of  common  labor.  The  Mexicans  worked  ten  hours  for  $1.50,  while 
native-born  and  north  Europeans  employed  underground  as  muckers 
and  shovelers  worked  only  eight  hours,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  they 
received  $3.50.  The  comparatively  low  wages  paid  Mexican  and 
North  Italian  miners  in  the  second  district  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Correspondingly  low  wages  were  paid  to  general  laborers 
of  these  races,  as  well  as  to  the  few  Spamards  and  South  Italians 
employed  with  them,  and  these  wages  were  lower  than  those  paid 
native-born  and  North  Europeans  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
occupations. 

The  table  following  shows  the  percentage  of  each  race  of  numerical 
importance  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 
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Table  25. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$1.25 
and 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

S4 

or  over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

641 
199 

0.0 
.0 

0.0 
.0 

0.8 
1.0 

1.7 
4.0 

1.7 
2.5 

2.0 
1.5 

71.9 
72.4 

21  8 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father 

18.6 

Total  native-bom 

840 

.0 

.0 

.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

72.0 

21.1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,    other    than 
French 

53 

279 

19 

49 

91 

160 

22 

595 

19 

22 

28 

17 

87 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
18.2 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.3 
.0 

6.9 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
5.0 
9.1 

44.0 
.0 

36.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

63.8 

63.6 

42.4 

.0 

40.9 

.0 

.0 

1.1 

.0 

2.0 

2.2 

23.8 

13.6 

5.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2.3 

3.8 
3.9 
.0 
2.0 
1.1 
2.5 

5.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.1 

71.7 
87.8 
89.5 
83.7 
94.5 
11.9 

9.1 

.7 

73.7 

4.5 
71.4 
94.1 
87.4 

24  5 

Finnish 

10.5 

f^prm^n 

12  2 

Irish 

2  2 

Italian,  North 

.6 

Mexican 

.2 

Scotch 

21  1 

Spanish 

0 

Swedish  ,. 

28  6 

Welsh 

5  g 

9.2 

Total  foreign-born 

1,441 

.4 

3.0 

19.4 

25.1 

5.7 

1.7 

40.2 

4.6 

2,281 

.3 

1.9 

12.6 

16.7 

4.3 

1.8 

61.9 

10  7 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Data  were  also  secured  from  26  youths  14  but  less  than  18  years 
of  age,  of  whom  2  earned  $1.25  but  under  $1.50;  7,  $1.50  but  under 
$1.75;  10,  $1.75  but  under  $2;  4,  $2.50  but  under  $3;  2,  $3.50  but  under 
$4;  and  1,  $4  and  over. 

The  principal  wage  group  in  the  table  is  that  of  employees  earn- 
ing $3.50  but  under  $4.  This  group  includes  72  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tive-born and  40.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  The  native-born 
reported  earnings  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  foreign-born. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  21.1  per  cent  of  their  number  earned 
$4  per  day  or  over,  and  only  6.9  per  cent  less  than  $3.50,  while  only 
4.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  $4  or  over,  and  55.3  per  cent 
earned  less  than  $3.50. 

Of  the  two  divisions  of  the  native-born,  those  of  native  father  show 
slightly  higher  percentages  in  the  wage  groups  for  higher  earnings 
than  do  those  of  foreign  father. 

The  great  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  native-born  and 
those  of  the  foreign-born  is  due  to  the  low  earnings  of  the  Mexicans 
and  the  North  Italians.  No  employee  of  any  other  foreign-born 
race  group,  except  the  numerically  unimportant  South  Itahan  and 
Spanish  groups  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  while  the  average 
rate  of  the  earnings  of  the  north  Europeans  taken  alone,  although 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  earnings  of  the  native-born,  is  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  earnings  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  North 
Italians.  This  is  apparent  when  the  last  named  races  are  compared 
with  the  English,  numerically  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  north 
European  races  employed.     The  English,  it  will  be  noted,  are  largely 
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concentrated  in  the  $3.50  but  under  $4  wage  group,  which  comprises 
87.8  per  cent  of  their  number.  The  North  Itahans,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  only  11.9  per  cent  of  their  number  as  earning  $3.50  but 
under  $4.  Only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  them  earned  more  than 
$4,  and  their  principal  wage  group  is  that  for  earnings  of  $2  but  under 
$2.50,  earnings  lower  than  those  reported  by  any  of  the  English  or 
members  of  other  north  European  races.  This  group  includes  53.8 
per  cent  of  the  North  Italians.  The  Mexicans  reported  even  lower 
earnings  than  those  of  the  North  Italians.  Their  principal  wage 
group  is  that  for  earnings  of  $1.75  but  under  $2,  in  which  are  found  44 
per  cent  of  their  number.  Including  6.9  per  cent  receiving  $1.50  but 
under  $1.75,  50.9  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  received  less  than  $2  per 
day  as  against  7.6  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians.  In  the  wage  group 
for  earnings  of  $2  but  under  $2.50,  42.4  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  are 
found.  All  told,  93.3  per  cent  of  the  representatives  of  this  race 
earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day.  This  fact  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  fact,  already  commented  upon,  that  all  of  the  north  Europeans 
and  all  but  3.1  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  $2.50  or  more  per 
day,  and  the  further  fact  that  more  than  nine^tenths  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  races  earned  $3.50  or  more  per  day. 
48290°— VOL  25—11 10 


Chapter  V. 
METAIIIFEEOUS   MINING   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  674  to  679.1 
INTRODUCTION. 

Data  were  secured  from  two  gold  mines  located  at  Jackson,  Amador 
County,  and  from  473  of  their  employees.  Because  of  the  unex- 
pected suspension  of  the  investigation  the  agents  of  the  Commission 
were  unable  to  collect  data  from  the  mines  of  other  localities,  as  had 
been  planned.  The  two  mines  investigated  are  typical  of  those  of 
one  locaUty,  but  they  are  not  typical  of  the  mines  of  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

At  the  mines  investigated  in  CaUfornia,  as  at  those  investigated 
in  Colorado  and  Montana,  the  employees  are  chosen  as  needed  by 
foremen  from  appUcants  at  the  place  of  work,  such  discriaiination 
as  is  exercised  being  individual  rather  than  racial.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the  Commission  in  October,  1908,  a  local 
branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mners,  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1902,  was  still  in  existence,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
"AJnericans""  belonged  to  it,  the  majority  of  its  members  being 
Austrians. 

Four-fifths  of  the  employees  from  whom  data  were  obtained  were 
foreign-born,  chiefly  of  south  or  east  European  races,  and  of  these 
three-fiiths  had  come  to  the  United  States  within  the  past  five  years. 
Only  two-fifths  of  the  men  were  married,  and  of  the  married  immi- 
grants more  than  half  reported  their  wives  as  hving  abroad.  As  to 
the  use  of  English,  three-tenths  of  the  employees  spoke  Enghsh  as 
their  native  tongue,  but  of  the  foreign-born  of  non-English-speaking 
races  less  than  half  had  learned  to  speak  the  language.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  data  as  to  the  political  status  of  these  immigrants 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  them  had  come  to  the  United  States  as 
permanent  residents,  for  more  than  one-third  of  aU  foreign-born 
employees  had  secured  their  second  naturalization  papers,  and  another 
third  had  their  first  papers. 

Of  the  total  of  473  employees  reporting  data,  87  were  native-born 
and  386  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native-born,  36  were  sons  of 
native  fathers  and  51  of  foreign  fathers,  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  latter  being  16  English- Americans,  11  Irish-Americans,  and  11 
Italian-Axaericans.  Among  the  foreign-born,  the  races  numerically 
most  prominent  were  the  North  Italians  with  171  representatives, 
the  Herzegovinians  with  65,  and  the  English  with  53.  The  Spanish 
were  represented  by  26  employees  and  the  Dalmatians  by  25. 

o  Nfitive-bom  and  Americanized  European  laborers. 
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All  of  the  386  foreign-born  employees  reported  complete  data  as 
to  years  of  residence  in  the  United  States.  These  data  are  presented 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  26. — Number  of  fordgn-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in  the  United  iStata 
•  each  specified  number  of  years,  by  race,  1908. 

[By  years  la  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  In  the  United  States.) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

Eace. 

Under  5 
years. 

5  to  9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  over 

Dalmatian                                   

25 
63 
65 
171 
19 
18 
26 
9 

12 
8 
51 
101 
11 
14 
24 
2 

4 

ID 
12 
47 
7 
4 
2 
4 

6 
8 
1 
4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

10 

9 

Montenegrin      .                      

Other  races  ^ 

1 

2 

Total 

386 

223 

90 

16 

21 

36 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

The  largest  group,  it  will  be  noted,  is  that  for  residents  of  less  than 
five  years.  This  group  includes  223  of  386,  or  57.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants.  Only  73  of  the  remainder  (or  18.9  per 
cent  of  the  total)  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years  or 
more,  and  all  but  15  of  the  73  were  members  of  the  English  or  the 
North  Italian  races.  The  English  show  the  longest  period  of  resi- 
dence, with  21  of  53  representatives  reporting  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  or  more  and  35  reporting  a  residence  of  ten  years  or  more. 
The  most  recent  immigrants,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  are  the 
Spanish  and  the  Montenegrins,  aU  of  whom  had  migrated  to  the 
United  States  within  the  past  ten  years. 

Of  the  total  of  473  employees  from  whom  data  were  collected,  only 
180  reported  themselves  as  married.  This  low  proportion  of  married 
men  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foreign-born  were  recent 
immigrants  and  still  under  30  years  of  age.  Details  as  to  the  conjugal 
condition  of  these  laborers  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  27. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1908. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

36 
61 

13 
31 

22 
20 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

87 

44 

42 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Dalmatian 

25 
53 
65 
171 
19 
18 
26 
9 

17 
17 
59 
98 
14 
16 
20 
3 

7 
36 
6 
71 
S 
2 
6 
6 

1 

.EngUsh 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North.    . 

2 

Italian,  South 

Montenegrm 

Spanish 

other  races  » 

Total  foreign-born 

386 

244 

138 



Grand  total 

473 

288 

180 

<■  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 
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A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  native-born  than  of  the  foreign- 
born  were  married,  the  proportions  being  42  of  87  of  the  former  (or 
48.3  per  cent)  and  138  of  386  of  the  latter  (or  35.8  per  cent).  Of 
the  two  classes  of  native-born,  the  proportion  of  married  is  much 
higher  among  those  of  native  father  than  among  those  of  foreign 
father.  In  fact  this  proportion  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, of  whom  two-thirds  were  married.  In  suggestive  contrast  with 
the  English  and  the  native-born  of  native  father  stand  the  Herzego- 
vinians  and  the  Montenegrins.  Of  the  Herzegovinians  only  6  of  65 
were  married,  and  of  the  Montenegrins  only  2  of  18. 

Of  the  138  married  immigrants,  137  reported  the  location  of  their 
wives,  63  as  in  the  United  States  and  74  as  abroad.  All  races  enu- 
merated in  the  foregoing  table,  except  the  English,  reported  a  ma- 
jority of  the  wives  as  living  abroad.  The  English  reported  31  of  36 
wives  as  living  in  the  United  States.  The  North  Italians  reported 
the  wives  of  25  of  their  number  as  living  in  the  United  States,  but 
those  of  45  as  living  abroad.  The  situation  thus  outlined  is  one  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  immigrant  laborers 
considered  in  this  report  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  five  years. 

-As  regards  ability  to  use  English,  142  of  the  473  employees  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  spoke  the  language  as  their  native  tongue.  Of 
the  331  immigrants  of  non-English-speaking  races,  148,  or  less  than 
half,  had  learned  to  speak  the  language,  and  only  51  could  read  and 
only  38  both  read  and  write  it.     This  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 

Table  28. — Ability  of  foreign-born  male  employees  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English, 

by  race,  190S. 

[This  table  Includes  only  non-EngUsli-speaklng  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Speak 
English. 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 
write  Eng- 
lish. 


Dalmatian 

Herzegovinian 
Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 
Montenegrin. . 

Spanish 

other  races  o.. 

Total... 


25 
65 
171 

19 
IS 


19 
1 


148 


38 


o  Includes  races  with  less  than  IS  representatives. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  representatives  of  any  race  reporting 
ability  to  spealk  English  is  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  of  whom  16  of  25 
could  speak  the  language.  The  smallest  is  that  of  the  Spanish,  which 
is  only  5  of  26.  Few  of  the  immigrants  of  any  race  could  read  or 
write  Enghsh,  a  fact  which  is  significant  as  regards  the  degree  of 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  language. 

Of  the  foreign-born  employees  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
five  years  or  longer  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of 
coming,  93  reported  their  political  status.  Of  these,  33  had  their 
second  naturalization  papers,  31  had  their  first  papers,  and  29  were 
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still  aliens.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  last  named  were  18  of  43 
North.  Italians  who  afford  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  23  EngHsh,  none 
of  whom  were  aUens. 

RACE   CHANGES. 

The  race  history  of  the  mines  investigated  was  ascertained  for  a 
period  of  some  twenty-five  years.  The  employees  of  both  mines  at 
the  opening  of  this  period  were  mainly  Irish,  with  a  few  English, 
Germans,  and  Italians  forming  the  remainder  of  the  labor  force. 
Race  changes  during  this  period  have  consisted  largely  in  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Irish,  the  increase  of  the  English  and  "Americans" 
followed  in  turn  by  their  gradual  withdrawal  and  the  replacement 
of  these  earlier  laborers  by  recent  immigrants  from  the  South  and 
East  of  Europe."  The  withdrawal  of  the  Irish,  Enghsh,  and  Ameri- 
cans was  due  chiefly  to  the  attraction  of  higher  wages  which  prevailed 
in  newer  mining  camps  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Montana,  and  to 
the  increasing  opportunities  to  secure  more  remunerative  or  more 
congenial  employment  in  the  locality  of  the  mines  or  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State. 

Although  labor  troubles  in  the  form  of  strikes  have  not  been  of 
great  consequence  in  causing  race  changes,  one  exception  of  at  least 
temporary  importance  should  be  noted.  This  is  a  strike  of  the  Ital- 
ians employed  at  one  of  the  mines  in  1906,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  compel  the  company  to  apply  safety  clutches  (which  it  had  on 
hand)  to  the  skips.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  that  some  60  or  70 
Italians  were  discharged,  their  places  filled  by  Slavs,  and  the  safety 
clutches  applied  a  few  weeks  later. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF   THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

All  of  the  foremen  and  most  of  the  engineers  and  mechanics  at 
the  two  mines  investigated  were  either  native-born  or  English.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  miners  and  general  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
members  of  these  races,  the  great  majority  being  immigrants  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  with  a  small  number  from  Spain  and 
Montenegro.     These  facts  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 

o  In  this- chapter  the  terms  north  European,  south  European,  and  east  European 
include  the  following  races  represented  at  the  mines  investigated  in  California: 
North  European:  English,  French,  German,  and  Irish. 
South  European:  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  and  Spanish. 
East  European:  Dalmatian,  Herzegovinian,  Montenegrin,  and  Slovenian. 
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Table  29. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1908. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 
and  me- 
chanics. 

Miners  and 
general  la- 
borers. 

Native-born  of  native  tatlier,  Wliite... 

36 
61 

2 
4 

8 
9 

2S 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

38 

87 

6 

17 

64 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Dalmatian 

25 
63 
66 
171 
19 
18 
26 
9 

25 

English 

4 

3 

46 

65 

Italian,  North 

4 

1 

167 

Italian,  South 

18 

Montenegrin 

18 

Spanish 

26 

Other  races  o 

1 

8 

Total  foreign-born 

386 

4 

9 

373 

Grand  total 

473 

10 

26 

437 

a  Includes  all  races  -.vitli  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  10  foremen,  6  were  native-born  and  4  were  English.  Of  the 
26  engineers  and  mechanics,  17  were  native-born,  3  were  Enghsh, 
4  North  Itahans,  1  South  Itahan,  and  1  race  unspecified.  Among 
the  437  miners  and  general  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  64 
native-born  and  46  English.  The  greatest  number  of  any  one  race 
in  this  group  was  167  of  the  North  Italians.  The  Dalmatians,  Herze- 
govinians,  Montenegrins,  and  Spanish  are  entirely  confined  to  this 
group  and  the  North  and  South  Italians  are  represented  elsewhere 
only  by  a  few  engineers  and  mechanics. 

Reduced  to  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  each 
race,  the  occupational  distribution  was  as  follows : 

Table  30. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1908. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

Miners  and 
general 
laborers. 

36 
51 

5.6 
7.8 

22.2 
17.6 

72.2 

74.  ( 

Total  native-bom           

87 

6.9 

19.5 

73.6 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

25 
f1 
65 
171 
19 
18 
26 
9 

.0 
7.5 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 

5.7 

.0 

2.3 

5.3 

.0 

.0 

11.1 

100.0 

Enelish                                 

86.7 

100.0 

Italian  North                    

97.7 

94.7 

100.0 

100.0 

88.9 

386 

1.0 

2.3 

96.6 

473 

2.1 

5.5 

92.4 
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The  percentages  employed  as  foremen  and  engineers  and  mechanics 
are  much  greater  among  the  native-born  than  among  the  foreign-born 
as  would  be  expected  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  percentage  of  native-born  (73.6)  employed  as  miners 
and  general  laborers  is  much  less  than  the  percentage  of  the  foreign- 
born  (96.6)  employed  in  the  same  capacity. 

As  between  the  two  classes  of  native-born,  those  of  native  father 
show  a  larger  percentage  than  those  of  foreign  father  among  the  engi- 
neers and  mechanics,  but  smaller  percentages  among  the  foremen  and 
the  mmers  and  general  laborers. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  as  indicated  above,  the  English  are  the 
only  race  represented  in  the  group  of  foremen.  In  this  group,  their 
percentage  (7.5)  is  greater  than  that  of  the  native-born  of  native 
father  (5.6)  and  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  native-born  of  foreign 
father  (7.8).  In  the  next  group — that  of  mechanics  and  engineers— 
thepercentage  of  the  Enghsh  (5.7)  falls  much  below  that  of  either  of  the 
two  classes  of  native-born,  whose  percentages  are  22.2  and  17.6, 
respectively.  The  English  are  concentrated  largely  in  the  group  of 
miners  and  general  laborers.  None  of  the  other  foreign-born  races 
enumerated  even  remotely  approach  the  occupational  distribution  of 
the  native-born  and  the  English.  All  except  the  two  Itahan  races 
are  represented  only  in  the  group  of  miners  and  general  laborers. 

The  explanation  of  the  contrast  between  the  occupational  progress 
shown  by  the  native-born  and  the  English  and  that  shown  by  the  south 
and  east  Europeans  is  to  be  sought  in  several  facts.  (1)  Most  of  the 
Enghsh  miners  were  experienced  miners  when  they  came  to  the  mines 
investigated,  while  few  of  the  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe  had  had  any  experience  in  the  industry;  (2)  most  of  the  native- 
born  and  English  engineers  and  mechanics  had  learned  their  trades 
before  coming  to  the  mines  investigated;  (3)  the  native-born  and  the 
English  were,  as  a  rule,  older  men  "  who  had  been  employed  m  the 
mines  investigated,  as  indicated  in  a  previous  section,  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  and  were  conse- 
quently better  fitted  both  by  age  and  local  experience  than  the  latter 
for  the  more  responsible  positions  in  the  labor  force. 

HOXJES   AND   EARNINGS    OF   LABOR. 

Although  some  of  the  employees  of  the  mines  investigated  were 
organized  in  a  local  branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
this  branch  was  not  strong  enough  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  to 
enforce  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  hours.  Hours  of  work,  accord- 
ingly, varied  considerably  from  occupation  to  occupation,  and  wages 
for  almost  all  occupations  were  much  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the 
union  scale  for  the  mines  investigated  in  Montana  and  considerably 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  mines  investigated  in  Colorado. 

The  hours  of  labor  ranged  from  eight  to  twelve  per  day.  The  work- 
ing week  was  six  days  for  some  occupations,  six  and  a  half  (at  one  mine) 
for  others,  and  seven  days  for  still  others.  The  men  employed  under- 
ground at  both  mines  worked  only  nine  hours  per  day,  foe  six  days 

a  About  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  from  aouthem  and  eastern  Europe  were  less 
than  30  years  of  a^e  while,  on  the  other  hand,  about  one-half  of  the  native-bom  and 
the  ilyngbsh  were  30  years  of  age  or  over. 
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per  week,  at  one  mine,  for  six  and  a  half  at  the  other.  The  nine-hour 
day  for  these  employees  was  adopted  in  1903  as  a  compromise  to  termi- 
nate a  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  hours  of  labor  above  ground, 
were  as  a  rule,  eight  per  day  for  seven  days  in  the  week  for  engineers 
and  roastermen,  ten  per  day  for  six  days  for  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
and  other  mecharucs,  ten  or  twelve  per  day  for  seven  days  for  foremen, 
and  twelve  per  day  for  seven  days  for  stamp-mill  employees  and  fire- 
men. 

Wages  ranged  from  $2.25  per  day  for  common  laborers  to  $5  per 
day  for  foremen.  Miners'  helpers  were  paid  $2.25  per  day,  carmen, 
teamsters,  slime-plant  men,  and  log-rollers  were  paid  $2.50,  and 
miners  $2.50,  $2.75,  and  $3.  Foremen  received  frona  $3.75  to  $5  per 
day,  mechanics  received  from  $2.50  to  $4,  and  stationary  engineers, 
from  $3  to  $3.50." 

Data  as  to  the  rate  of  earnings  per  day,  collected  from  472  *"  of 
the  473  employees  considered  in  this  chapter,  are  presented  as  per- 
centages of  the  total  number  of  each  race  employed,  in  the  table 
following. 

Table  31.— Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 


$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 


t2.S0  and 

under 

13. 


13  and 
under 
S3  .SO. 


}3.50  and 

under 

H. 


$4  or 
over. 


Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 
Native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Dalmatian , 

English , 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Montenegrin 

Spanish 

Other  races 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


0.0 
2.0 


54.3 
51.0 


25.7 
23.5 


11.4 

7.8 


9.S 


16.7 
12.8 


25 
63 
66 
171 
19 
18 
26 


20.0 
.0 

20.0 

5.3 

.0 

27.8 

11.5 
.0 


72.0 
66.0 
76.9 
86.5 
84.2 
61.1 
88.5 


8.0 

24.5 

3.1 

7.6 

10.5 

11.1 

.0 

.0 


.0 
6.7 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 

11.1 


.0 
3.8 
.0 
.0 
6.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 


9.1 


1.3 


3.0 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
;ime  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  principal  wage  group  of  the  table  is  that  of  employees  earning 
$2.50  but  under  $3.  This  group  includes  52.3  per  cent  of  the 
aative-bom  and  80.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  The  earnings 
3f  the  native-born  were  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  for- 
jign-bom  inasmuch  as  46.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  $3  or 
nore  per  day  as  against  10.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born. 

Of  the  two  divisions  of  the  native-born,  those  of  foreign  father  show 
1  higher  percentage  than  those  of  native  father  in  the  group  of 

"  After  the  investigation  of  the  Commission  was  made  the  legislature  of  California 
macted  (in  1909)  a  law  providing  for  an  eight-hour  work  day  tor  laborers  employed 
inderground  in  mines  and  for  employees  of  smelters.  The  passing  into  effect  of  this 
aw  haa  of  course  modified  the  conditions  of  employment  stated  above. 

6  All  of  these  employees  were  18  years  of  age  or  over. 
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employees  earning  $4  or  over,  but  lower  percentages  in  all  other 
wage  groups  except  that  of  employees  earning  $2  but  under  $2.50 
which  were  the  lowest  wages  paid  at  the  plants  investigated.  It  ia 
impossible,  however,  because  of  the  range  of  earnings  above  S4  per 
day  to  draw  any  accurate  conclusion  as  to  differences  in  the  earnings 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  native-bom. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  the  English  are  found  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  the  higher  wage  groups,  but  to  a  considerably  less  extent 
than  either  division  of  the  native-born.  Of  the  employees  of  this 
race  3.8  per  cent  earned  $4  or  over  per  day,  5.7  per  cent  earned 
$3.50  but  under  $4,  and  24.5  per  cent  earned  $3  but  under  $3.50. 
These  percentages  aggregate  34  per  cent  earning  $3  per  day  or 
more,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  percentage  of  46.5  of  the 
native-born.  After  the  English,  the  South  Italians  show  the  highest 
percentage  (15.8)  earning  $3  per  day  or  more.  The  lowest  earn- 
ings reported  are  those  of  the  Dalmatians,  Herzegovinians,  Monte- 
negrins, and  Spaniards,  all  of  whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  employed  as  miners  or  general  laborers.  The  North  Ital- 
ians average  somewhat  higher  earnings  than  those  of  the  races  last 
named,  but  lower  earnings  than  those  of  the  English  or  the  South 
Italians.  The  small  number  (19)  of  the  last  named  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  in  making  this  comparison.  The  great  majority— 
86.5  per  cent — of  the  North  Italians  earned  $2.50  but  under  $3, 
only  5.3  per  cent  earning  less,  and  but  8.2  per  cent  mere. 

The  differences  in  earnings  shown  above  are  entiiely  due  to  differ- 
ences in  occupations.  In  the  payment  of  wages  for  a  given  occupa- 
tion no  discmnination  is  made  as  between  men  of  different  races. 
The  employment  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  south  and  east 
Europeans,  therefore,  has  affected  the  wages  paid  at  the  plan's 
investigated  only  by  retarding  the  rise  in  the  general  level  of  wages. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYEES    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

Wages  are  paid  monthly.  At  one  mine  they  are  paid  in  cash,  at 
the  other  in  drafts  on  the  secretary  of  the  company  at  San  Francisco. 
These  drafts,  however,  are  received  at  face  value  by  all  local  business 
houses.  Neither  company  maintains  boarding  or  lodging  houses  and 
neither  furnishes  dwelling  houses  except  for  the  superintendent  and 
two  foremen  of  one  mine.  Neither  company  maintains  a  hospital 
service,  but  one  company  deducts  $1  per  month  from  the  pa,y  of 
every  employee  without  a  •  regular  physician.  This  is  done,  it  is 
claimed,  to  insure  medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 
Complete  information  as  to  the  nature  and  frequency  of  accidents 
at  this  mine  could  not  be  secured,  but  it  was  learned  that  nonfatal 
accidents  from  faUing  rocks  were  numerous  and  that  at  least  three 
fatal  shaft  accidents  had  occurred  within  the  five  years  previous  to  the 
mvestigation  of  the  agent  of  the  commission.  Two  of  the  latter 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  safety  appliances,  because 
one  of  the  victims  fell  from  a  rising  skip  and  the  other  stepped  from 
^f  ^u"'  surface  mto  an  open  shaft  adjoining.  It  was  at  this  mine 
that  the  Italian  employees  went  on  strike  in  1906,  as  mentioned  in  a 
previous  section,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  company  to  apply 
safety  clutches,  already  on  hand,  to  the  skips.  The  strike  resulted, 
as  noted,  in  the  discharge  of  a  large  numiber  of  ItaUans,  but  the 
salety  apphances  were  put  in  place  some  weelis  later. 
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EELATIONS    BETWEEN   THE   RACES    EMPLOYED. 

At  work  the  races  employed  are  purposely  mixed  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  race  competition,  but  at  boarding  and  lodging  houses 
they  usually  segregate  themselves.  Socially  there  are  few  opportuni- 
ties for  members  of  the  different  races  to  meet  except  those  found 
in  the  saloons,  and  the  Slavs  as  a  rule  patronize  saloons  conducted 
by  members  of  their  own  race.  Even  the  Slavs  do  not  associate 
freely  among  themselves.  Considerable  friction  exists  between  those 
who  are  Roman  Catholics  and  those  who  are  Greek  Cathohcs,  to 
such  an  extent,  it  is  said,  that  the  latter  do  not  dare  to  offer  testi- 
mony against  the  former  in  courts  of  law. 

employees'    opinions    of    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  native-born  and  the  English  are  preferred  for  all  occupations  for 
which  they  can  be  secured  at  the  prevailing  wages.  Alter  them, 
English-spealdng  individuals  of  any  race  are  given  the  preference. 
As  between  the  Itahans  and  the  Slavs,  one  superintendent  preferred 
the  former,  while  the  other  stated  no  preference,  but  described 
members  of  both  racial  groups  as  good  workmen  in  the  occupations 
in  which  they  were  employed.  The  native-born  of  immigrant 
fathers  are  regarded  in  general  as  being  as  desirable  workmen  as  the 
native-born  of  native  fathers. 


Chapter  VI. 
SUMMARY  01    METALLIFEROUS   MINING   IN   THE   WEST. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  680  to  582.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  four  preceding  chapters  have  dealt  with  the  immigrant  labor 
situation  as  it  obtains  locally  in  the  different  mining  districts  investi- 
gated. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  present  the  data 
gathered  from  these  districts  in  a  combined  form  to  afford,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  a  general  view  of  the  labor  situation  in  the  industry  in 
the  West  as  a  whole. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  importance  of  immigrant  labor  in  the  metalliferous  mining 
industry  of  the  West  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  67.1  per  cent  of  the 
8,586  employees  at  the  mines  investigated  were  foreign-born.  The 
combined  data  mth  reference  to  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor 
force  of  these  mines  are  presented  in  the  three  talDles  following.  The 
first  of  these  tables  gives  the  number  in  the  entire  field  and  in  each 
State  investigated  of  each  race  represented  by  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  grand  total  of  employees,  the  second  presents  these  data  in  the 
form  of  percentages,  and  the  third  shows  the  distribution  of  employees 
in  five  general  racial  groups. 

Table  32. — Number  of  male  ennployees  for  whom  information  was  secured  and  the  number 
in  each  State  investigated,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in 

each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

California. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

1,427 

85 

660 

646 

36 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  coimtry  of 
birth  of  father: 

lU 
319 
142 
694 
171 
29 
16 
10 

8 
25 

8 
38 
20 

1 

86 
236 

99 
491 
114 

10 

18 
42 
34 
54 
32 

4 
15 

6 

2 

16 

1 

11 

Other  north  European  countries  o 

Soutii  and  east  European  countries o... 

5 
14 
1 

4 

1 

1,396 

100 

1,040 

204 

51 

2,822 

185 

1,700 

850 

87 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

61 
319 
117 
135 
1,462 
291 
128 
131 

1 
13 

4 
12 
72 
17 
13 

46 
252 
102 

95 

1,047 

256 

64 

66 

4 
53 
11 

3 

280 
19 
49 

1 

25 

English                             

63 

2 

HerzftP'OviTiiail 

65 

a  Including  races  represented  by  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 
» Including  Switzerland. 
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Table  32. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information,  was  secured  and  the  numher 
in  each  State  investigated,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Number  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

California. 

Foreien-bom,  by  race — Continued. 

Irish 

1,083 
657 
610 
87 
142 
183 

273 
194 
11 

30 
19 

961 

206 

1 

69 
72 
88 

186 
66 
4 

91 

161 
609 

1 

18 

60 

67 

23 
10 

6 
28 

63 
73 
7 

Swedish              

Miscellaneous:  <> 

45 

Total  foreign-bom 

5,754 

341 

3,580 

1,457 

386 

Grand  total 

8,586 

526 

5,280 

2,307 

473 

a  Including  races  represented  by  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grand  total, 
b  Including  3  Syrians,  1  West  Indian,  and  7  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Table  33. — Racial  distribution  of  Tnale  employees  by  per  cent  of  the  total  number  report- 
ing in  the  entire  field  and  in  each  State  investigated. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Per  cent  of 
entire  field 
investi- 
gated. 

Per  cent  in 

each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Califomia. 

Native-bom  of  native  father.  White 

16.6 

16.2 

12.5 

28.0 

7.6 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 
Canada 

1.3 
3.7 
1.7 
6.9 
2.0 
.3 
.2 
.1 

1.5 

4.8 

1.5 

7.2 

3.8 

.2 

.0 

.0 

1.6 

4.5 

1.9 

9.3 

2.2 

.2 

.0 

.1 

.8 

1.8 

1.5 

2.3 

1.4 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.4 

England 

3.4 

.2 

Ireland 

2.3 

Other  north  European  countries  a 

South  and  east  European  countries  a... 

1.1 
3.0 

.2 

Other  countries  6. .,.- . 

.2 

Total 

16.2 

19.0 

19.7 

8.8 

10.8 

Total  native-bora 

32.9 

35.2 

32.2 

36.8 

18.4 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

.6 
3.7 
1.4 
1.6 

16.9 
3.4 
1.5 
1.5 

12.6 
6.5 
7.1 
1.0 
1.7 
2.1 

3.2 

2.3 

.1 

.2 

2.5 

.8 

2.3 

13.7 

3.2 

2.5 

.0 

5.7 

3.6 

.0 

.0 

11.4 

12.7 

4.4 

1.9 

.0 

.9 
4.S 
1.9 
1.8 

19.8 
4.8 
1.2 
1.2 

18.2 
3.9 

1.4 
1.7 

3.5 

1.3 

.1 

.2 
2.3 

.5 

.1 
12.1 

.8 
2.1 

.0 

3.9 

7.0 

26.4 

.0 

.3 
1.2 

2.7 

3.2 

.3 

.0 

Canadian,  Other 

.2 

Croatian 

.0 

Dalmatiau 

5.3 

English 

11.2 

Finnish 

.0 

German 

.4 

Herzegovinian 

13.7 

Irish 

.2 

Italian,  North 

36.2 

Mexican 

.0 

Montenegrin 

3.8 

Slovenian 

.8 

Swedish 

.0 

Miscellaneous:  o 

.2 

South  and  east  European 

9.5 

Otherracesd 

.0 

Total  foreign-bom 

67.1 

64.8 

67.8 

63.2 

ffl.6 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

o  Including  races  represented  by  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grand  totaL 
0  Including  Switzerland. 

•  Less  than  0. 05  per  cent. 

*  Including  Syrian,  West  Indian,  and  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 
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Table  M.— Distribution  of  male  rniployees  in  race  groups,  by  number  in  the  entire  field 
and  in  each  State  investigated. 


Race  group. 

Number  in 
entire  field 
investi- 
gated. 

Number  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

California. 

2,822 

3,410 

1,363 

370 

610 

11 

185 

222 

105 

14 

1,700 

2,601 

676 

298 

1 
4 

850 
530 
264 
57 
609 
7 

87 

North  European 

57 

328 

Cftnadian    ,    ... 

1 

Other  races  o 

Total 

8,586 

626 

5,280 

2,307 

473 

a  Including  3  Syrians,  1  West  Indian,  and  7  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Table  35. — Distribution  of  male  employees  in  race  groups,  by  per  cent  in  the  entire  field 
and  in  each  State  investigated. 


Race  group. 

Per  cent  in 
entire  field 
investi- 
gated. 

Per  cent  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

California. 

32.9 
39.7 
16.9 
4.3 
7.1 
.1 

36.2 
42.2 
20.0 
2.6 

32.2 
49.3 
12.8 
i.6 

36.8 
23.0 
11.0 
2.6 
26.4 
.3 

18.4 

North  European 

12.1 

69.3 

Canadian           

.2 

a  Less  than  0. 05  per  cent. 

b  Including  3  Syrians,  1  West  Indian,  and  7  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Of  the  total  of  8,586  employees  reporting  data,  2,822,  or  32.9  per 
cent  were  natiye-born.  Of  these,  1,427,  or  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
were  native-born  of  native  (white)  fathers,  and  1,395,  or  16.2  per 
cent,  were  native-born  of  foreign  fathers.  Most  conspicuous  among 
the  latter  were  the  Irish- Americans,  with  594  representatives,  or  6.9 
per  cent  of  the  grand  total,  the  English- Americans  with  319  repre- 
sentatives, or  3.7  per  cent,  the  German-Americans  with  142,  or  1.7  per 
cent,  and  the  Canadian- Americans  with  114,  or  1.3  per  cent. 

The  foreign-born  employees  numbered  5,764  and  constituted  67.1 
per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  Of  the  40  races  represented  "  those 
numerically  most  prominent  were,  in  the  order  named,  the  English, 
Irish,  Mexicans,  and  North  Itahans.  The  English,  with  1,452  indi- 
viduals, constituted  16.9  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  and  were  there- 
fore slightly  more  numerous  than  either  the  native-born  of  native 
father  or  thfe  native-born  of  foreign  father.  The  Irish,  with  1,083 
representatives,  constituted  12.6  per  cent  of  the  grand  total,  the  Mexi- 
cans, with  610  representatives,  7.1  per  cent,  and  the  North  Italians, 
with  557  representatives,  6.5  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  races,  the 
Canadians,  other  than  French,  reported  319  representatives,  the  Finns 
reported  291,  and  six  races,  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Germans,  Her- 
zegovinians,  Slovenians,  and  Swedes,  each  reported  more  than  100,  but 

"A  large  proportion  of  these  had  so  few  representatives  that  they  were  included  in 
the  tables  under  the  caption  "Miscellaneous  races." 
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less  than  200,  representatives.  The  Montenegrins  reported  87  repre- 
sentatives. 

Dividing  the  total  number  of  employees  into  racial  groups,  as  in 
Table  34,  it  appears  that  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans" 
together  constituted  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  force.  The 
native-born,  as  stated  above,  numbered  2,822  of  the  grand  total  of 
8,586  employees,  or  32.9  per  cent,  and  the  north  Europeans  num- 
bered 3,410,  or  39.7  per  cent.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  employees 
reporting  data,  more  than  half  were  contributed  by  the  South  "and 
East  Europeans,  who  were  represented  by  1,363  individuals,  or  15.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  8,586. 

The  racial  distribution  of  employees,  shown  in  Tables  32  and  33 
exhibits  some  important  differences  as  between  the  different  mining 
districts  investigated.  About  one-third  of  the  employees  in  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Arizona  were  native-born,  the  percentages  being  35.2, 
32.2,  and  36.8,  respectively;  but  in  California  the  percentage  of  native- 
bom  was  httle  more  than  half  as  great,  being  only  18.4.  Among  the 
foreign-born,  the  English  range  in  relative  importance  from  11.2  per 
cent  of  the  labor  supply  at  the  California  mines  to  19.8  per  cent  at  the 
Montana  mines.  The  Irish,  the  next  most  numerous  foreign-bom  race 
in  the  field  investigated  as  a  whole,  show  a  very  much  greater  varia- 
tion from  district  to  district  than  the  Enghsh.  At  the  California 
mines  the  Irish  constituted  but  0.2  of  1  per  cent  of  the  force.  In 
Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  they  constituted  18.2  per  cent  of  the 
force.  The  North  Itahans  show  an  even  greater  variation  in  relative 
importance  than  do  the  Irish,  their  proportion  in  the  labor  force  rang- 
ing from  3.6,  3.9,  and  7  per  cent,  respectively,  at  the  mines  investi- 
gated in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Arizona,  to  36.2  per  cent  at  those  in 
California.  The  Mexicans  reporting  were  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  Arizona  mines,  where  they  numbered  26.4  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees from  whom  information  was  obtained. 

The  large  proportion  of  Mexicans  at  these  mines  and  their  practi- 
cally entire  absence  at  the  other  mines  investigated  is  explained 
largely  by  the  proximity  of  the  Mexican  border  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  immigrant  Mexicans  employed  are  part  of  a  nomadic 
labor  supply  which  travels  back  and  forth  through  the  border 
States  and  northern  Mexico.  Among  the  races  of  lesser  impor- 
tance differences  almost  equaUy  great  are  found.  Certain  races  were 
not  reported  at  all  in  some  districts.  The  Croatians,  Finns,  and 
Swedes,  for  example,  were  not  represented  at  the  California  mines,  and 
the  Herzegovinians  and  Montenegrins  had  no  representation  in  either 
the  Colorado  or  the  Arizona  districts.  The  Croatians  and  Finns 
attained  their  greatest  relative  importance  at  the  Montana  mines, 
the  Swedes  were  relatively  most  important  in  the  Colorado  district, 
and  the  Herzegovinians  and  the  Montenegrins  were  most  prominent 

"  In.  this  chapter  the  terms  north  European,  south  European,  and  east  European 
include  the  following  races  represented  in  the  metalliferous  mining  districts  inves- 
tigated in  the  West: 

North  European:  Belgian  (race  not  specified),  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  Finuisli, 
Flemish,  French,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh.  South 
European:  Greek;  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  Portuguese;  and  Spanish.  East 
European:  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Bosnian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Herzegovinian, 
Magyar,  Montenegrin,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Servian, 
Slovak,  and  Slovenian. 
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at  the  California  mines.  Among  the  races  not  previously  mentioned 
the  Canadians  other  than  French  and  the  Slovenians  were  represented 
in  every  district.  The  Canadians  other  than  French  attained  their 
greatest  prominence  at  the  Montana  mines,  where  they  numbered  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force  investigated.  Their  importance  in  Mon- 
tana is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  Canadian  border  and 
the  similarity  of  climatic  conditions  in  Montana  and  Canada.  The 
Slovenians  were  relatively  unimportant  at  the  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
California  mines,  but  at  the  mines  in  Colorado  they  constituted  11.4  per 
cent  of  the  employees  reporting  data,  this  proportion  being  exceeded 
only  by  those  of  the  English  and  the  Swedes. 

The  most  numerous  north  European  race  in  the  field  as  a  whole 
was  the  English,  who  constituted  16.9  per  cent  of  all  employees;  the 
most  numerous  south  European  race  was  the  North  Italian,  whose 
proportion  of  the  total  of  all  employees  was  6.5  per  cent;  and  the 
most  numerous  of  the  East  Europeans  were  the  Slovenians,  who,  how- 
ever, constituted  but  1.7  per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  Only  2  non- 
European  races — ^ifthe  Canadians  other  than  French  may  be  desig- 
nated as  non-European — were  represented  in  appreciable  numbers. 
Of  these,  as  previously  stated,  the  Mexicans  constituted  7.1  per  cent 
and  the  Canadians,  other  than  French,  3.7  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 

The  racial  distribution  discussed  above  is  summarized  in  Table  35, 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  the  employees  in  each  district  belong- 
ing to  each  one  of  five  general  racial  groups.  The  distribution  of  the 
native-born  has  already  been  noted.  The  north  Europeans  were 
most  prominent  in  the  Montana  district,  where  they  numbered  49.3 

[)er  cent  of  the  employees  from  whom  information  was  secured,  and 
east  prominent  in  the  California  district  where  their  proportion  was 
only  12.1  per  cent.  Grouping  the  north  Europeans  and  the  rela- 
tively unimportant  Canadians  with  the  native-born,  it  appears  that 
this  socially  and  economically  homogeneous  element  in  the  working 
population  constituted  76.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
reporting  data  in  the  field  investigated  as  a  whole.  Considerable 
variation  is  evident,  however,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fore- 
going discussion,  in  the  proportions  of  this  so-called  "American"  ele- 
ment in  the  different  districts  of  the  field.  The  proportion  was  high- 
est in  Montana,  where  it  was  87.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  from 
whom  data  were  collected.  In  Colorado  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion was  80  per  cent,  in  Arizona  it  was  62.4  per  cent,  but  m  Cali- 
fornia it  was  only  30.7  per  cent.  Except  in  Arizona,  where  the  Mexi- 
cans constituted  26.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  investigated,  and  the 
south  and  east  Europeans  but  11  per  cent,  the  proportions  of  the 
latter  varied  inversely  with  those  of  the  "American"  employees. 
Accordingly,  the  south  and  east  Europeans  constituted  12.8  per  cent 
of  the  employees  reporting  data  in  Montana,  20  per  cent  of  those 
reporting  m  Colorado,  and  69.3  per  cent  of  those  reporting  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  considering  the  sharp  contrasts  shown  by  these  data, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mines  investigated  in 
California  are  in  a  single  locality  in  which  the  labor  situation  is  by 
no  means  typical  of  the  labor  situation  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
State  as  a  whole. 
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RACE    CHANGES." 

The  majority  of  the  early  employees  of  the  mines  investigated  in 
Colorado,  Montana,  and  California  were,  in  every  in^stance,  native- 
born  and  north  Europeans.  Usually  the  English  and  the  Irish,  &s 
they  are  to-day,  were  most  numerous  among  the  latter.  Most  of  the 
English  were  experienced  miners,  engineers,  or  mechanics  when  they 
migrated  to  the  United  States,  ^ilany  of  them  came  from  the  mines 
of  Cornwall.  The  general  trend  of  race  changes  has  been  the  same 
throughout  the  districts  investigated,  although  the  extent  to  whid 
these  changes  have  gone  on  varies  considerably  from  one  district  to 
another  as  appears  from  the  comparisons  in  the  previous  section  of  the 
present  situation  in  ^lontana  with  that  in  the  Colorado  and  California 
districts  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission.  In  general,  the 
proportions  in  the  labor  supply  of  the  native-born,  English,  Irish,  and 
other  north  Europeans  have  gradually  decreased  as  individuals  of 
these  races  have  died,  or  withdrawn  from  the  industry  to  engage  in 
more  pleasant  or  more  remunerative  work  in  other  lines  of  employ- 
ment, or  have  left  the  locality  to  secure  higher  wages  in  the  same 
industry  elsewiiere.  Some  of  these  early  mine  workers  have  gone 
into  small  businesses  in  the  mining  camps  and  in  neighboring  towns 
and  cities,  others  have  taken  employment  in  other  industries,  and 
still  others  have  bought  farms. 

The  places  left  vacant  in  the  labor  force  of  the  mines  by  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  these  earlier  employees  have  been  and  are  still  being 
filled  to  a  certain  extent  by  more  recen4  immigrants  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  north  European  countries  and  by  the  native-born,  but 
these  sources  of  supply  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  industry  and  mine  operators  as  a  consequence  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe.  The  latter  as  a  rule  have  been  secured  from  the  gen- 
eral labor  supply  of  the  community,  into  which  they  have  made  their 
way  by  one  avenue  or  another — more  often,  however,  through  con- 
struction or  mainteuance-of-way  work  on  the  railroads  than  in  any 
other  way.  These  south  and  east  Europeans  have  usually  obtained 
employment  by  applying  for  it  personally  at  the  place  of  work.  As 
a  rule  tJie  number  of  applicants  is  greater  than  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled,  so  much  so  that  in  parts  of  Montana  and  Colorado  the 
mine  operators,  as  has  been  seen,  have  been  able  to  enforce  the  "rus- 
tling-card" system  of  making  application  for  work. 

No  discrimination  in  the  payment  of  wages  has  been  shown  against 
the  south  and  east  Europeans  added  to  the  labor  force  of  the  mines 
investigated,  but  these  laborers  have  been  employed  at  the  prevailing 
rates.*  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  relatively  large  numbers  of 
these  recent  immigrants,  however,  has  been  to  retard  the  raising  of 
the  general  level  of  wages.  In  one  instance,  noted  in  Chapter  II, 
it  even  made  possible  a  general  reduction  in  wages  amounting  to 

o  This  section  does  not  cover  the  mines  investigated  in  Arizona  because,  as  was 
explained  in  Chapter  IV,  no  data  were  obtained  as  to  race  changes  in  the  industry  in 
that  State.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  situation  in 
Arizona  has  always  been. the  employment  of  Mexican  labor  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  unskilled  work. 

''  In  Arizona,  however,  discrimination  haa  been  shown  against  the  North  Italians, 
South  Italia,ns,  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  against  the  Mexicans. 
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15  per  cent.  This  tendency  of  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants 
to  depress  wages  or  to  retard  their  advance  has  been  resisted  in  Mon- 
taria  and  to  some  extent  in  Colorado  by  the  activity  of  the  labor 
unions.  In  Montana  the  unions  have  been  so  strong  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  has  been  relatively 
so  small  that  their  employment  has  probably  had  httle  effect  on 
wages.  In  Colorado  and  California,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  No  labor  unions  were  found  at  the  mines  inves- 
tigated in  Colorado,  such  as  had  previously  existed  having  been  driven 
out  during  the  labor  disturbances  of  recent  years,  and  at  the  California 
mines  investigated  the  unions  had  not  yet  become  powerful  enough  to 
enforce  collective  bargaining.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  union  were  themselves  recent  immigrants,  being  largely 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  race. 

Partly  because  of  its  effect  on  wages  and  partly  because  of  its  effect 
in  causing  labor  disturbances  union  activity  has  been  of  consider- 
able importance  in  inducing  the  migration  of  certain  classes  of  laborers 
from  one  district  to  another.  A  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of 
"American"  mine  workers  to  move  into  the  Montana  district,  as  well 
as  into  other  northern  fields  not  covered  in  this  report,  is  thus 
accounted  for  in  large  measure  by  the  recent  labor  troubles  in  Colo- 
rado on  the  one  hand  and  the  higher  wages  obtaining  in  the  northern 
fields  under  the  regime  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  other  hand. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

As  was  seen  in  the  local  studies  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
native-born  and  the  English  supply  much  more  than  their  propor- 
tional share  of  the  higher-grade  employees — the  foremen,  engineers, 
and  mechanics.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  which  presents 
the  data  contained  in  the  occupation  tables  in  the  preceding  chapters 
in  combined  form  for  the  districts  investigated  as  a  whole. 

Table  36. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  in  each,  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 
Native-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  Soath 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Scotch 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


1,399 
1,385 


46 

305 

102 

120 

1,447 

291 

113 

131 

1  082 

552 

41 

598 

87 

69 

66 


Per  cent  who  were — 


3.9 
3.4 


2.2 

3.6 

1.0 

.0 

3.6 

.7 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

.4 

.0 

.3 

.0 

1.7 

4.5 


Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 


13.8 
14.1 


13.0 

20.7 

4.9 

.0 

9.1 

1.7 

10.6 
.0 
3.9 
1.8 
2.4 
1.5 
1.1 

16.9 
7.6 


General 
laborers. 


82.3 
82.6 


84.8 
75.7 
94.2 

100.0 
87.3 
97.6 
89.4 

100.0 
94.9 
97.8 
97.6 
98.2 
98.9 
81.4 
87.9 
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Table  36. — Per  ant  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

General 
laborers. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

Servian      

16 
132 

48 
183 

69 

.0 
.0 
.0 
1.6 
.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

8.7 

11.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
89.6 
88.4 

Spanish            .   -          

Welsh ■. 

5,490 

1.7 

5.9 

92.4 

Grand  total  a 

8.274 

2.3 

8.6 

89,1 

«  These  totals  do  not  include  those  employees  who  were  tabulated  under  the  caption  "other  races"  in 
the  occupation  tables  in  the  preceding  chapters.  These  were  omitted  because  of  the  fact  that  several  races 
specifically  enumerated  above  were  included  among  "other  races"  in  some  of  the  occupation  tables  men- 
tioned. 

The  proportion  of  all  employees  included  in  the  table  who  were 
foremen  is  2.3  per  cent  and  that  of  those  who  were  engineers  and 
mechanics  is  8.6  per  cent.  The  native-born,  however,  reported  3.7 
per  cent  of  their  number  employed  as  foremen  and  13.9  per  cent 
employed  as  engineers  and  mechanics.  The  English  reported  3.6  per 
cent  emplojred  as  foremen  and  9.1  per  cent  employed  as  engineers 
and  mechanics. 

As  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  native-born,  those  of  native 
father  reported  a  slightly  larger  percentage  employed  as  foremen  and 
a  slightly  smaller  percentage  employed  as  engineers  and  mechanics 
than  those  of  foreign  father. 

Among  the  foreign-born  races  other  than  the  English  the  Canadians 
other  than  French  reported  the  same  percentage  as  the  English  (3.6) 
employed  a^  foremen  and  a  much  larger  percentage  (20.7) — by  far 
the  largest  in  the  table,  in  fact — employed  as  engineers  and  mechan- 
ics. The  Scotch  reported  the  largest  percentage  (4.5)  employed  as 
foremen,  but  less  than  their  proportionate  share  employed  as  engi- 
neers and  mechanics.  The  Irish  reported  very  low  percentages  in 
both  the  group  of  foremen  and  that  of  the  engineers  and  mechanics, 
these  percentages  being,  respectively,  1.2  and  3.9.  Both  the  Norwe- 
gians and  the  Swedes  reported  slightly  larger  percentages,  1.7  and  1.6, 
respectively,  than  the  Irish  employed  as  foremen  and  much  larger 
percentages,  16.9  and  8.7,   employed  as  engineers  and  mechanics. 

Several  races,  the  Dalmatians,  Herzegovinians,  Servians,  Slove- 
nians, and  Spaniards,  were  entirely  confined  to  the  group  of  general 
laborers  and  others,  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  North  Ital- 
ians and  the  Mexicans,  were  found  in  this  group  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  97  per  cent  of  their  number.  Only  0.4  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  North  ItaHans  and  0.3  of  1  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  were  fore- 
men, and  but  1.8  per  cent  of  the  North  ItaHans  and  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  Mexicans  were  engineers  and  mechanics. 

Within  the  group  of  general  laborers  there  were  still  further  occu- 
pational diJerences  which  are  too  numerous  for  separate  classifica- 
tion. These  differences,  however,  follow  the  general  trend  noted  in 
respect  to  the  three  occupation  groups  shown  in  the  table. 
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The  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans,  as  a  rule,  held  most  of 
the  more  responsible  and  better-paid  positions  classed  as  general 
labor,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lower-grade  positions — a  fact  to  be 
expected  from  the  predominance  of  these  races  among  the  employees 
considered  in  this  report — while  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  as  a 
rule,  were  found  domg  the  less  skilled  and  less  responsible  work. 
This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  unprogressiveness  of  certain  of 
the  latter  races,  but  it  is  largely  explained  by  three  facts:  (1)  The 
native-born  and  the  north  Europeans  have,  as  a  rule,  been  engaged 
in  the  industry  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  longer  than  the 
immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  few  of  whom,  indeed, 
have  had  any  previous  experience  in  mining  or  in  the  incidental 
mechanical  trades;  (2)  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans 
have  usually  been  in  the  localities  investigated  longer  than  the  south 
and  east  Europeans;  and  (3)  the  former  have  a  much  better  com- 
mand of  English  than  the  latter,  an  advantage  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  competition  for  supervisory  positions  and  for  those 
requiring  the  frequent  interpretation  of  orders. 

The  native-born  of  foreign  father  were  very  largely  of  north 
European  descent,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  differed  little  in  progres- 
siveness  from  the  native-born  of  native  father.** 

HOtmS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

The  length  of  the  working  day  at  the  mines  investigated  ranged 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  In  Montana,  where  the  employees  were 
unionized,  the  working  day  was  eight  hours  and  the  working  week 
six  days.  At  the  Colorado  mines,  where  the  employees  were  not 
unionized,  the  hours  of  labor  varied  from  eight  to  twelve  per  day, 
and  the  working  week  at  all  the  mines  save  one  was  seven  days. 
The  men  employed  underground  at  these  mines,  however,  worked 
only  eight  hours  per  day''  and  few  of  those  employed  above  ground 
worked  more  than  nine  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  At  the  Arizona 
mines  investigated  the  underground  employees  worked  eight  hours 
per  day  *  and  most  of  the  mechanics  and  others  emiDloyed  above 
ground  worked  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  longest  working  day  was 
found  at  the  Cahfornia  mines.  The  men  employed  underground  at 
these  mines  worked  nine  hours  per  day  at  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion,'' whde  most  of  those  employed  above  ground,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  engineers,  worked  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  working 
week  was  six  days  at  one  mine  and  six  and  one-half  days  at  the  other 
for  men  employed  underground,  and  six  or  seven  days,  according  to 
occupations,  for  those  employed  above  ground. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  comparisons  of  rate  of  earnings  per  day 
worked  have  been  made  between  the  various  races  employed  m  each 
district  investigated.  In  order  to  show  the  differences  obtaining  m 
the  general  level  of  earnings  in  the  entire  field  investigated,  the  data 
for  the  distribution  of  earnings  among  the  labor  force  of  each  district 
as  a  whole  have  been  combined  in  the  table  following.         

a  If  the  mines  inveBtigated  in  Arizona  were  included  in  this  section,  an  exception 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican-Americans  who  are  no  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  immigrant  Mexicans. 

b  In  accordance  with  statute  law. 

c  The  investigation  was  made,  as  jjreviously  noted,  before  the  enactment  by  the 
California  legislature  of  the  law  providing  for  an  eight-hour  working-day  for  persons 
employed  underground  at  mines  and  in  smelters. 
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Table  37 . — Per  cent  ofviale  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  aviouni 

per  day* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

state. 

Un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

SI  .50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

or 
over. 

521 
5,27.3 
2,281 

472 

0.4 

(«) 

16.7 

7.6 

27.6 

.1 

4.3 

76.0 

46.1 
3.6 
1.8 

11.7 

16.5 
82.0 
61.9 
2.8 

10.3 
14.3 
10.7 
3.0 

0.3 

1.9 

12.6 

Total 

8,547 



.1 

.5 

3.4 

4.9 

7.0 

6.1 

65.5 

12.8 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shut  downs  or  other  causes. 
a  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Nearly  four-fifths  (78  per  cent)  of  all  employees  18  years  of  age  or 
over  included  in  the  investigation  earned  $3.50  or  more  per  day,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  (12.5  per  cent  of  the  total)  earned 
$4  or  more  per  day.  Those  who  earned  less  than  $3.50  per  day  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  groups  of  employees  earning  $1.75  but  less  than 
$3.50,  which  aggregate  21.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Only  0.6  of  1  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $1.75  per  day. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  controlled  by  the  distribution  of  the  employees  in  the  Montana  and 
Arizona  districts,  who  constitute  88.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  level 
of  wages  in  Montana  was  higher  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts investigated.  Of  the  5,273  employees  from  whom  data  were 
collected  in  Montana,  96.3  per  cent  earned  $3.50  or  more  per  day,  and 
14.3  per  cent  earned  $4  or  more.  No  employee  earned  less  than  $2 
per  day,  and  less  than  0.2  of  1  per  cent  of  the  employees  earned  less 
than  $3  per  day.  The  greatest  range  of  earnings  is  shown  in  the 
Arizona  district,  where  employees  were  found  receiving  wages  as  low 
as  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day.  These  low  wages  were  paid,  as  has  been 
seen,  to  Mexicans  and  North  Itahans.  The  earnings  of  the  "Ameri- 
cans"" were  much  higher,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  chiefly  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  62.6  per  cent  of  the  2,281  employees  18  years  of 
age  or  over  reporting  in  Arizona  earned  $3.50  or  more  per  day  and 
that  10.7  per  cent  earned  $4  or  more  per  day.  The  result  of  the 
discrimination  in  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  Mexicans  and  North 
Itahans  is  shown  by  the  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
who  received  less  than  $2  per  day,  a  lower  wage  than  found  in  any  of 
the  other  States,  and  by  the  31.5  per  cent  who  received  less  than  $2.50 
per  day. 

The  general  level  of  earnings  at  the  Colorado  mines  investigated  was 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  earnings  reported  for  the  Montana 
and  Arizona  mines,  although  the  range  of  earnings  at  the  Colorado 
nunes  was  not  so  great  as  that  at  the  Arizona  mines.  Of  the  521 
employees  renorting  in  Colorado,  only  25.8  per  cent  earned  $3.50  or 
more,  but  a  large  projportion  of  these — 10.3  per  cent  of  the  total- 
earned  $4  or  over.  The  principal  wage  group  for  the  Colorado  mine 
workers  is  that  of  employees  earning  $3  but  under  $3.50  per  day,  which 

<^  Native-born  and  north  Europeans. 
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includes  46.1  per  cent  of  their  number.  Of  the  remainder,  most  (27.6 
per  cent  of  the  total)  are  found  in  the  $2.50  but  under  $3  wage  group. 
Only  0.4  of  1  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day.  The  lowest 
general  level  of  earnings  shown  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  California 
mine  workers  investigated.  Of  their  472  representatives,  82.6  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $3  per  day  as  compared  with  corresponding  per- 
centages of  28,  0.1  of  1,  and  35.8,  respectively,  for  Colorado,  Montana, 
and  Arizona.  The  principal  wage  group  for  the  employees  of  the 
California  mines  was  that  of  those  earning  $2.50  but  under  $3  per  day. 
This  group  includes  75  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  7.6  per  cent 
included  in  the  one  group  (that  of  those  earning  .$2  but  under  $2.50) 
receiving  wages  of  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  and  17.5  per  cent  included 
in  the  groups  receiving  wages  of  $3  or  more  per  day. 

The  differences  in  the  general  level  of  earnings  discussed  above  are 
explained  in  large  part  by  two  differences  in  the  situations  prevailing 
in  the  different  districts  investigated.  The  first  of  these  differences 
lies  in  the  degree  of  union  activity  exhibited.  Tlie  importance  of  this 
difference  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  situation  in  Montana,  where 
the  highest  average  wages  were  paid,  with  that  in  the  Cahfornia  dis- 
trict, where  the  lowest  average  wages  were  paid.  In  Montana  wages 
are  fixed  by  collective  bargaining  between  the  mine  operators  and  a 
local  branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  At  the  California 
mines  a  branch  of  this  organization  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  union 
scale  of  wages.  The  lesser  differences  between  the  wages  paid  at  the 
Montana  mmes  and  those  paid  at  the  Colorado  mines  rn ay  be  similarly 
explained  as  partially  due  to  differences  in  union  activity,  there  being 
no  unions  at  the  Colorado  mines  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

The  second  difference  in  the  situation  obtaining  in  different  States 
of  importance  in  explaining  differences  in  the  general  level  of  earn- 
ings is  the  difference  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor  force. 
The  fact  that  wages  were  higher  at  the  Colorado  mines  than  at  the 
mines  in  Cahfornia  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Colorado 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  employees  reportina;  personal  data  were 
native-born  or  north  Europeans,  while  at  the  California  mines  seven- 
tenths  of  the  employees  were  recent  immigrants  from  the  south  or 
east  of  Europe. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYEES    AND    EMPLOYEES." 

Wages  at  the  mines  investigated  were  paid  monthly,  semimonthly, 
or  biweekly  in  cash  or  in  checks  payable  without  discount  at  banks  or 
stores  in  the  community.  There  was  no  exploitation  of  employees 
through  compulsory  patronage  of  company  stores,  boardmg  or  lodg- 
ing houses,  or  the  compulsory  occupancy  of  company  dwelling  houses. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  mining  companies  operated  boarding  or  lodgmg 
houses  and  only  one  maintained  a  store.  The  latter  was  designed 
primarily  as  a  supply  depot  for  the  machmery  and  hardware  used  m 
Its  own  mines  and  patronage  was  optional.  Only  one  company  rented 
dwelling  houses  to  its  men  (if  one  which  furnished  houses  for  two  of 
its  foremen  only  be  omitted),  and  these  were  houses  which  had  been 

a  This  section  relates  only  to  the  mines  investigated  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and 
California  For  reasons  previously  stated,  no  information  in  respect  to  the  matters 
discussed  in  this  section  was  seciired  from  the  mines  in  Arizona, 
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acquired  as  incidental  to  a  purchase  of  land  and  which  were  bemg 
sold  as  fast  as  possible.  The  rents  charged  for  these  houses  were  no 
higher  than  those  charged  for  similar  houses  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  only  compulsory  deduction  from  wages  was  the  hospital  fee 
exacted  at  all  but  two  of  the  mines  investigated.  In  every  case  this 
fee  was  $1  per  month.  The  service  rendered,  as  a  rule,  included 
such  medical  and  hospital  attendance  as  might  be  necessary  to 
insure  recovery  from  m juries  received  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
mining  company  concerned.  In  one  case  the  service  extended  to 
treatment  for  sickness.  Two  companies,  as  stated,  did  iiot  exact  the 
hospital  fee.  Neither  of  these  companies,  both  of  which  oparated 
mines  in  California,  provided  for  hospital  service,  but  one  of  them 
deducted  $1  per  month  from  the  wages  of  all  unmarried  employees 
without  a  regular  physician,  to  insure  the  necessary  care  in  case  of 
accident  or  sickness. 

Data  as  to  the  nature  and  frequency  of  accidents  were  secured 
from  the  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  of  Colorado  and  Montana  for 
the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  per  1,00C 
employees  in  Colorado  was  2.33  in  1907  and  1.95  ui  1908.  In  Mon- 
tana the  proportion  was  2.71  m  1907  and  1.45  in  1908.  The  propor- 
tion of  nonfatal  accidents  per  1,000  employees  in  Colorado  was  9.08 
in  1907  and  9.56  in  1908.  The  corresponding  proportions  in  Montana 
were  1.35  and  1.17.  The  number  of  accidents  per  1,000  employees  has 
been  decreasing  in  both  Colorado  and  Montana  for  several  years  and 
the  figures  for  1908  are  the  lowest  recorded  in  recent  years. 

WELFARE    WORK. 

The  company  operating  the  mines  investigated  in  Montana  main- 
tained a  "change  room"  which  was  equipped  with  private  lockers 
and  shower  baths.  No  other  welfare  work  was  attempted  by  this 
company  and  none  was  carried  on  by  the  companies  operating  the 
mines  investigated  in  Colorado  and  California. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOTED." 

Except  in  the  case  of  men  working  in  pairs  the  races  employed  are 
never  purposely  segregated  while  at  work.  In  fact,  they  are  often 
mixed  by  the  foremen  in  order  to  insure  the  benefit  of  race  competi- 
tion. Such  segregation  as  is  found  is  the  result  only  of  occupational 
distribution. 

Socially  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans  commonly  meet 
on  equal  terms,  but  there  is  little  intercourse  between  these  races  and 
the  immigranis  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  latter 
segregate  themselves  in  boarding,  lodging,  and  dwelling  houses  and 
often  live  in  colonies  in  separate  parts  of  the  community.  This  situa- 
tion is  partly  due  to  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  Enghsh  language 
and  American  customs  and  partly  to  the  clarmishness  natural  to 
recent  immigrants.  The  various  races  included  among  the  south 
and  east  Europeans,  it  should  be  said,  often  show  no  greater  dispo- 
sition to  associate  with  each  other  than  do  the  native-born  and  north 

"  For  reasons  previously  stated  this  section  does  not  relate  to  the  mines  investigated 
in  Arizona. 
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Europeans  to  associate  with  them.  This  is  due  sometimes  to  religious 
differences  such  as  exist  between  the  Slavic  races  employed  at  the 
California  mines,  and  sometimes  to  the  sharp  competition  of  different 
races  for  employment. 

In  general,  the  native-bom  and  the  north  Europeans,  most  of 
whom  have  become  fairly  well  Americanized,  regard  their  fellow 
employees  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  as  distinctly  inferior. 
This  feeling  is  in  part  explained  by  the  unconscious  prejudice  usually 
operating  against  the  most  recent  immigrant  races,  the  unfamiliarity 
ot  the  latter  with  the  English  language,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
usually  done  by  them. 

employers'  opinions  of  races  employed." 

If  native-born  and  north  European  employees  coidd  be  secured 
in  sufficient  numbers  at  the  prevailing  wages,  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  preferred  for  all  occupations.  As  wages  are,  members  of  these 
races  are  generally  preferred  for  the  work  of  supervision,  the  work 
of  the  engineering  and  mechanical  trades,  and  that  of  the  more  respon- 
sible positions  classed  as  "general  labor."  Among  the  races  largely 
emplo3''ed  as  common  laborers,  the  various  Austro-Hungarian  races 
and  the  North  Italian  meet  with  equal  favor.  They  are  said  to  be 
industrious,  tractable,  and  steady,  and  the  chief  criticism  adverse 
to  them  is  that,  on  account  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  English,  they 
require  somewhat  more  supervision  than  the  native-born  and  north 
Europeans  employed  in  similar  capacities.  The  only  race  meeting 
with  strong  disfavor  is  the  Montenegrins,  who  were  said  in  Montana, 
where  they  were  most  numerously  employed,  to  be  surly  and  "hard  to 
manage." 

As  for  the  native-born  of  immigrant  fathers,  most  of  them  are  of 
north  European  descent  and  they  differ  little,  so  far  as  their  desira- 
bility as  mme  workers  is  concerned,  from  the  native-bom  of  native 
father  employed  with  them.*" 

o  This  section  is  based  on  data  secured  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  California  only. 

b  If  the  mines  investigated  in  Arizona  were  covered  by  this  section,  exception 
would  again  have  to  be  made  for  the  Mexican-Americans,  who  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  immigrant  Mexicans. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE   SMELTING  AND  REFINING   OF  METAILIFEEOUS   ORES    IN 

COLORADO. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  582  to  592.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Data  were  obtained  from  6  smelters  and  3  refineries  in  Colorado 
and  from  2,185  of  their  employees.  The  location  and  character  of 
the  establishments  investigated  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  38. — Location  and  character  of  the  establishments  for  smelting  and  refining  metal- 
liferous ores  in  Colorado. 


Estab- 
lishment. 

Location. 

Business. 

1  and  2 

Colorado  City 

Cyanlding  and  chlorination  of  gold  ores. 

Cyaniding  of  gold  ores. 

Smelting  of  lead  and  gold  ores. 

Smelting  of  copper  ores. 

Smelting  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores. 

Smelting  of  zinc  ores. 

Smelting  of  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores. 

Smelting  of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

3 

4 

5 

do 

6 

Pueblo 

7 

do 

8 

Salida     

9 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 


Of  the  employees  from  whom  personal  data  were  obtained,  more 
than  half  were  south  and  east  Europeans ;°  more  than  one-fourth 
were  native-born,  and  the  remainder  were  chieflj^  north  Europeans;" 
two-fifths  had  migrated  to  the  United  States  withm  the  past  five  years, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  within  the  past  10  years;  about  three-fifths 
of  the  grand  total  were  married,  and  of  this  number  less  than  one- 
fourth  reported  their  wives  as  living  abroad;  one-third  laiew  English 
as  their  native  tongue,  and  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  remainder 
'had  learned  to  speak  it.  As  to  political  condition,  of  those  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  longer  and  who  were  21  years  of 
age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming,  nearly  three-fifths  had  become  citi- 
zens or  had  taken  the  initial  step  toward  acquiring  that  status. 

Of  the  total  of  2,185  employees  investigated,  586  were  native-born 
and  1,599  foreign-born.  Of  the  native-born,  418  were  of  native 
fathers,  404  being  wliite  persons  and  14  negroes.     Among  the  168 

oThe  terms  north  European,  Bouth  European,  and  east  European  include  the  fol- 
lowing races  represented  at  the  establishments  investigated  in  Colorado: 

North  European:  Danish,  English,  Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Irish,  Nor- 
wegian, Scotch,  Swedish,  and  Welsh. 

South  European:  Greek;  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  and  Spanish. 

East  European:  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian, 
Hebrew  (Russian),  Lithuanian,  Macedonian,  Magyar,  Montenegrin,  Polish,  Rou- 
manian, Russian,  Ruthenian,  Servian,  Slovak,  and  Slovenian. 
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native-born  of  foreign  father,  the  German- Americans  with  52  persons, 
the  Irish- Americans  with  36,  and  the  Enghsh- Americans  with  21  are 
most  conspicuous. 

More  than  1,200  of  the  1,599  foreign-bom  were  south  and  east 
Europeans,  chiefly  Slavs.  The  races,  numerically  most  important 
among  the  Slavs  and  the  number  of  representatives  of  each  were  as 
follows : 

Slovenian 387 

Slovak 173 

Croatian 105 

Dalmatian 78 

The  most  important  south  European  races,  with  their  respective 
numbers,  were  the  following: 

South  Italian 173 

North  Italian 76 

Greek 71 

Of  the  north  European  races  the  Swedes  numbered  97  persons,  the 
Germans  88,  and  the  Irish  54. 

In  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  the  immigrants  consid- 
ered in  this  report  present  a  sharp  contrast  with  those  employed  at  the 
metalliferous  mines  of  Colorado .  Of  the  latter,  64.8  per  cent  had  resided 
in  this  country  for  10  years  or  longer,  while  of  the  immigrants  employed 
in  smelting  and  refining  1,039,  or  65  per  cent  of  1,599,  had  been  in 
the  country  less  than  10  years,  and  640,  or  40  per  cent,  had  been  here 
less  than  five  years.  The  table  following  presents  these  facts  in 
detail,  by  races. 

Table  39. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race,  1909. 

[By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


I<  umber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States- 

Race. 

Under  5 
years. 

6to9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

17 
29 
28 

105 
78 
22 
15 
19 
88 
71 
54 
76 

173 
30 
29 
.       21 
21 

173 

387 
97 
66 

5 

28 
22 
52 
66 
4 
5 
6 
31 
63 

4? 
70 

9 
11 

1 

14 
41 
146 
14 
18 

6 

3 

1 

3 

32 

10 

I 

4 

7 

14 

17 

4 

22 

63 

7 

6 

3 

6 

63 

126 

13 

9 

1 
4 
1 
4 
2 

1 
8 
1 
4 
2 
1 
7 

Croatian  

g 

Dalmatian 

English 

Finnish 

2 

French 

5 

Oprman 

6 
1 
7 
6 

23 
6 
E 
1 
1 

31 
76 
3 
8 

31 

Greek 

Irish 

1 

I 
6 
1 
1 
1 

17 
26 
19 
6 

39 

Italian,  North 

4 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

3 

Polish 

Scotch 

15 

Servian 

Slovak 

RlnvPTiian 

15 

Swedish 

other  races  * 

25 

Total 

1,.599 

640 

399 

188 

116 

«  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Slavs,  ItaUans,  and  Greeks 
had  migrated  to  the  United  States  within  the  past  decade,  and  the 
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majority  of  these,  in  turn,  had  come  to  the  country  within  the  past 
five  years.  The  Enghsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Swedes,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  a  majority  of  their  representatives — 111  of  a  total  of 
194 — as  having  resided  in  the  United  States  for  20  years  or  longer, 
and  less  than  one-fourth — 43  of  194 — as  having  lived  here  for  less 
than  10  years. 

Three-fifths  of  the  grand  total  of  male  employees,  as  stated  above., 
were  married.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  40. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

402 
14 
167 

Ill 

4 
70 

269 
10 
89 

22 

Native-born  of  foreign  father                                  

8 

683 

185 

368 

30 

Foreign-born,  by  race; 

17 
29 
28 

105 
78 
22 
15 
19 
88 
71 
64 
76 

173 
30 
29 
21 
21 

173 

387 
97 
66 

5 

21 

9 

46 

65 

7 

7 

8 

16 

56 

15 

27 

72 

7 

16 

4 

9 

46 

153 

31 

20 

12 

8 

19 

67 

13 

15 

6 

9 

70 

15 

36 

48 

100 

22 

13 

14 

11 

123 

227 

61 

42 

o 

English 

Finnish                                   

2 

2 

German    

2 

Greek 

Irish           

3 

Italian,  South 

Magyar                                                    

Polish 

Scotch                                               

Slovak                                           

Swedish                         .          

5 

4 

Total  foreign-born                                

1,699 

640 

921 

38 

Grand  total                                     

2,182 

825 

1,289 

68 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Comparing  the  foreign-born  with  the  native-born  it  appears  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  were  married.  Of 
the  foreign-Dorn,  921  of  1,599,  or  57.6  per  cent,  reported  this  as  their 
conjugal  condition  as  against  368  of  583,  or  63.1  per  cent,  of  the  native- 
born.  Of  the  native-born,  those  of  native  father  reported  a  larger 
proportion  as  married  than  those  of  foreign  father.  Among  the 
foreign-born  all  but  four  races  reported  a  majority  of  their  repre- 
sentatives as  married  or  widowed.  Th«  four  exceptions  were  the 
Bosnians,  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  and  Poles,  three-fourths  of  whose 
aggregate  number  were  single. 

Of  the  92 1  foreign-born  who  were  married,  634  reported  their  wives 
as  residing  in  the  United  States.  Of  those  reporting  their  wives  as 
livino'  abroad  274  of  287  were  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of 
Euro*pe,  but  this  number  includes  only  two-fifths  of  the  married  mem- 
bers of  these  races.  .... 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  earlier  immigrants  em- 
ployed in  the  smelters  and  refineries  of  Colorado  have,  in  general, 
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settled  permanently  in  this  country,  and  that  a  large  proportion— if 
not  most — of  the  more  recent  immigrants  have  come  to  the  United 
States  with  the  intention  of  remaining  here. 

Information  as  to  abihty  to  use  the  English  language  was  obtained 
from  the  1,484  immigrants  of  non-English-speaking  races,  of  a 
total  of  1,599  foreign-born,  and  it  was  found  that  937  could  speak 
English,  that  a  very  much  smaller  proportion,  345,  could  read  it 
and  that  only  290  could  both  read  and  write  the  language.  This  in- 
formation is  presented  in  detail  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  41. — Ability  of  foreign-born  male  employees  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English, 

by  race,  1909. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Niunber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Speak 
English. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

17 
29 
28 

105 
78 
15 
19 
88 
71 
76 

173 
30 
29 
21 

173 

387 
97 
48 

13 

S 

14 

63 

25 

12 

9 

67 

36 

41 

79 

26 

22 

9 

109 

273 

97 

36 

5 

5 

Bosnian 

1 

10 

8 

9 

7 

49 

7 

4 

10 

9 

6 

1 

47 

75 

83 

17 

1 
6 
4 
6 
6 
48 
6 

Croatian 

Finnish 

French 

Greek  

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

8 
9 
5 

Polish 

Servian 

Slovak 

54 
75 
15 

Swedish 

Other  races  a 

Total 

l,48i 

937 

346 

290 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  16  representatives. 

The  conspicuous  facts  brought  out  by  this  table  are  (1)  the  small 
proportion  of  the  Slavs — especially  of  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians, 
Slovaks,  and  Slovenians — the  Itahans,  and  the  Greeks  who  could 
speak  English,  and  (2)  the  very  low  proportion  of  all  races,  except 
the  Swedish,  who  could  read,  or  both  read  and  write  English.  These 
facts  indicate  that  the  more  recent  immigrants  are  slow  in  acquiring 
English,  a  condition  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  the  language  with  the  native  languages  of  these  im- 
migrants. 

Data  as  to  political  status  were  secured  from  558  immigrants  who 
had  been  in  the  United  Statss  five  years  or  longer  and  were  21  years 
of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  arrival.  Of  this  number,  246,  or  44  per 
cent,  had  become  citizens,  81,  or  14.5  per  cent  more,  had  secured  first 
papers,  and  231,  or  41.4  per  cent,  were  stiU  aliens.  Most  of  those  who 
were  stih  ahens  were  members  of  south  or  east  European  races,  the 
total  of  231  aliens  including  211  of  410  south  and  east  Europeans 
represented  m  the  table,  as  against  20  of  147  north  Europeans  and 
Canadians. 
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RACE    CHANGES. 

As  in  the  metalliferous  mining  industry  of  Colorado,  the  labor  force 
of  the  smelters  and  refineries  is  usually  recruited  from  applicants  at 
the  place  of  work.  One  company  alone  has  found  it  necessary  to 
advertise  for  "help,"  and  this  company  has  done  so  only  occasionally 
when  some  of  its  employees  have  left  its  smelter  in  Denver  during  the 
summer  months  to  work  for  wages  on  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Except 
in  a  few  cases  no  discrimination  against  races  in  selecting  employees 
has  been  exercised.  In  the  few  exceptions  the  races  refused  employ- 
ment have  been  the  Japanese,  Italians,  Negroes,  and  Greeks.  Jap- 
anese and  Negroes,  however,  do  not  as  a  rule  apply  for  employment 
at  smelters  and  refineries.  Race  changes  in  the  labor  supply  of  these 
establishments  in  Colorado  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  addition  to 
the  general  supply  of  labor  available  in  the  community  of  immigrants 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  the  attendant  retardation  in 
the  advance  of  wages.  As  a  result  the  older  immigrants  and  the  na- 
tive-born have  gradually  been  leaving  the  industry  in  Colorado  for 
more  remunerative  or  more  pleasant  work  in  other  industries  or  in  the 
same  industry  in  other  locahties.  These  changes  have  not  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  immigrants  set  to  work  at  a 
lower  rate  of  wages.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  wages  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  investigation  had  a  tendency  to  be  slightly 
higher  in  those  establishments  where  the  number  of  recent  immigrants 
employed  was  lowest,  but  this  fact  is  due  to  differences  in  wages  aris- 
ing after  the  appearance  of  these  immigrants  in  the  industry,  and  not 
to  underbidding  by  them  in  their  attempts  to  secure  employment. 

Four  of  the  establishments  investigated  opened  for  operation  be- 
tween the  years  1879  and  1893.  At  three  establishments  the  first 
employees  were  chiefly  natives  or  English-speaking  immigrants,  while 
at  the  fourth  they  were  largely  Swedish,  with  a  small  minority  of 
English  and  natives.  These  establishments  have  had  varied  histories. 
At  one,  opened  in  1887,  Cornish  and  Welsh  laborers,  most  of  them 
experienced  smelter  workers  at  the  time  of  their  migration  to  the 
United  States,  were  largely  employed  at  first,  but  they  were  gradually 
discharged  because,  it  is  said,  of  difficulty  in  enforcing  discipline 
among  them.  They  were  replaced  by  Irish.  About  1889  Italians 
were  given  employment  and  members  of  that  race  have  been  em- 
ployed ever  since.  They  have  not  predominated  in  the  working 
force,  however,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1899  the  majority  of 
laborers  were  Austrians,  Poles,  and  German-Russians,  while  10  years 
later,  in  1909,  the  majority  were  Austrians.  In  that  year  the  Italians 
numbered  26  of  386  employees  from  whom  data  were  secured.  The 
majority  of  these  ItaUans  were  North  Itahans.  The  German- 
Russians  who  were  employed  in  1899  have  left  the  smelter  and  gone 
into  the  sugar-beet  fields,  which  afford  them  opportunities  to  rise  from 
the  status  of  common  laborer  to  that  of  independent  farmer. 

Another  smelter,  established  in  1881,  employed  at  first  a  working 
force  composed  mostly  of  native-born,  with  some  Irish  and  a  few 
Swedes.  About  1889' Austrians  and  Italians  began  to  replace  the 
original  employees,  many  of  wl.om  had  gone  to  the  Leadville  region 
or  had  taken  iip  farming.  In  1 904  the  Greeks  were  first  given  em- 
ployment and  in  1907  Japanese  were  tried.  Laborers  of  these  two 
races,  however,   proved    unsatisfactory  and  were  soon  discharged, 
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since  when  they  have  not  been  employed  at  this  smelter.  The  third 
estabUshmsnt,  opened  in  1893,  employed  "Americans""  almost  ex- 
clusively at  first,  but  in  1899  Austrians,  chiefly  Slovenians,  were  given 
work,  and  in  1904  Greeks  were  added  to  the  force.  The  fourth  estab- 
lishment is  that  referred  to  above  as  having  had  an  initial  working 
force  which  was  largely  Swedish.  Until  1903  the  proportions  of  the 
different  races  employed  at  this  smelter  were  roughly  as  follows: 
Swedes,  75  per  cent;  native-born,  15  per  cent;  Engbsh,  10  per  cent. 
About  1903,  however,  the  Austrians  began  to  replace  the  Swedes,  who 
were  leaving  to  go  into  business  or  farming.     In  1907  Greeks  were 

fiven  employment  and  have  since  constituted  a  part  of  the  force, 
'he  remaming  four  smelters  and  refineries  investigated  in  respect  to 
race  changes  have  been  placed  in  operation  since  1901.  One  of  them, 
established  in  1902,  has  employed  "Americans"  almost  exclusively 
from  the  first.  During  a  sympathe.tic  strike  in  1904  three-fourths 
of  the  working  force  left  the  refinery,  but  their  places  were  filled  by 
other  "American"  laborers,  and  the  racial  complexion  of  the  force 
has  since  remained  unchanged. 

Another  smelter,  opened  in  1903,  has  employed  the  same  races  from 
the  first — south  and  east  Europeans  chiefly  for  general  laborers,  and 
native-born  and  north  Europeans  for  foremen  and  mechanics — with 
the  exception  of  50  Mexicans  and  100  Japanese  who  left  the  smelter 
in  1907.  The  Mexicans  withdrew  because  they  disliked  the  cold  win- 
ter cUmate,  the  Japanese,  because  there  was  no  further  demand  for 
their  services  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  other  construc- 
tion work  on  which  they  had  been  engaged.  The  Japanese,  for  the 
most  part,  found  work  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  which  each  succeeding 
year  comprised  a  larger  acreage.  Still  another  smelter,  also  opened 
in  1903,  has  employed  south  and  east  Europeans  for  general  labor 
and  native-born  and  north  Europeans  for  foremen  and  mechanics  in 
about  the  same  racial  proportions  throughout  its  history. 

The  remaining  plant  was  established  in  1907.  Its  eniploj^ees  have 
been  chiefly  native-born,  English-speaking,  and  Scandinavian  immi- 
grants for  the  skilled  work  and  Austrians — mostly  Slovenians  and 
Slovaks — for  common  labor.  Some  Mexicans  have  also  been  used 
and  in  1908  a  few  Greeks  were  given  employment. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    KACES    EMPLOYED. 

As  at  the  metalliferous  mines  of  Colorado  the  better  paid  positions 
in  the  smelters  and  refineries — those  of  foremen,  engineers,  and 
mechanics— were  held  chiefly  by  native-born  and  north'  Europeans, 
The  common  labor  at  the  smelters  and  refineries,  however,  was  done 
largely  by  south  and  east  Europeans,  conspicuous  among  whom  were 
the  Slovenians,  Slovaks,  North  and  South  Itahans,  Greeks,  and 
Croatians. 

Data  as  to  occupation  engaged  in  were  secured  from  1,726  em- 
ployees.    These  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

o  Native-born  and  Americanized  Europeans. 
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Table  42.-  -Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909."- 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

General 
laborers. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

322 
14 
138 

28 

1 

19 

76 

218 

Negro 

13 

27 

92 

474 

48 

103 

323 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 

17 
27 
69 
21 
83 
71 
44 
70 
171 
23 
36 
29 
21 
121 
287 
78 
84 

17 

27 

Croatian 

1 
6 
12 

68 

English 

1 

9 

14 

German 

62 

Greek 

71 

Irish 

6 
1 
1 

7 

31 

Italian,  North    ...          

69 

Italian  South 

170 

1 

22 

36 

Polish 

1 

28 

21 

Slovak      

1 

3 
7 
8 

3 

5 
8 
8 

117 

279 

63 

68 

Total  foreign-born      

1,252 

37 

52 

1,163 

1,726 

85 

155 

1,486 

a  This  table  is  compiled  from  data  contained  in  employers'  schedules  secured  from  8  of  the  9  establish- 
ments investigated  and  is  not,  therefore,  completely  coinparable  with  the  tables  found  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter  which  include  data  for  all  establishments  investigated. 

b  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 


The  majority  of  the  foremen  and  two-thirds  of  the  engineers  and 
mechanics  it  will  be  noted  were  native-born.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  laborers,  however,  were  immigrants,  of  whom  the  most 
numerous  were,  in  the  order  named,  the  Slovenians,  the  South  Italians, 
the  Slovaks,  the  Greeks,  the  North  Italians,  and  the  Germans.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  each  race  employed  in  each  of  the 
occupation  groups  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table,  expressed  in  per- 
centages, is  as  follows: 


Table  43.- — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


occupation 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Per  cent  who  were- 


Foremen. 


Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 


General 
laborers. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Nail ve-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

48296°— VOL  25—11 12 


322 

14 

138 


8.7 
7.1 
13.8 


23.6 
.0 


67.7 
92.9 
66.7 
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Table  43. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupa- 
tion group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909 — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Per  cent  who  were- 


Foremen. 


Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 


General 
laborers. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

English 

German ^. 

Greelc 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Polish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Other  races  a 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


17 
27 
69 
21 
83 
71 
44 
70 
171 
23 
36 
29 
21 
121 
287 
78 
84 


.0 

.0 

.0 

4.8 

10.8 

.0 

13.6 

1.4 

.6 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.8 

1.0 

8.9 

9.5 


.0 

.0 

1.4 

28.6 

14.5 

.0 

15.9 

.0 

.0 

4.3 

.0 

3.4 

.0 

2.5 

1.7 

10.3 

9.5 


100.0 

100.0 
98.6 
66.7 
74.7 

100.0 
70.4 
98.6 
99.4 
96.7 

100.0 
96.6 

100.0 
96.7 
97.2 


3.0 


4.2 


o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

If  the  total  of  the  native-born  are  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
foreign-born,  the  differences  in  occupational  distribution  noted 
above  will  be  found  to  be  strikingly  illustrated.  The  first  occupa- 
tion group  includes  10.1  per  cent  of  the  native-born  as  against  3 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom.  The  next  group,  that  of  engineers  and 
mechanics,  includes  21.7  per  cent  of  the  native-born  and  only  4.2 
per  cent  of  the  foreign-born,  while  the  group  of  general  laborers 
includes  68.2  per  cent  of  the  native-born  and  92.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  two  classes  of  native-born  white  men,  those 
born  of  foreign  father  are  represented  by  much  larger  percentages 
among  the  foremen,  but  by  lower  percentages  among  the  engineers 
and  mechanics,  and  the  general  laborers. 

Among  the  foreign-born  races  specifically  enumerated,  8  are  not 
represented  at  all  in  the  group  of  foremen,  and  only  3  have  as  large 
percentages  in  the  group  as  the  native  white  men  of  native  fathers. 
These  are  the  Irish  (13.6  per  cent),  the  Germans  (10.8  per  cent),  and 
the  Swedes  (8.9  per  cent).  The  Enghsh  have  the  lowest  percentage 
(4.8)  of  all  except  the  Itahans,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Slovenians. 

In  the  next  group,  that  of  engineers  and  mechanics,  7  races  are 
not  represented.  The  largest  percentages  are  those  of  the  English 
(28.6),  the  Irish  (15.9),  tlie  Germans  (14.5),  and  the  Swedes  (10.3), 
while  the  lowest  are  those  of  the  Cioatians  (1.4),  the  Slovenians  (1.7), 
and  the  Slovaks  (2.5).  In  the  group  of  general  laborers  all  races 
are  naturally  represented,  the  percentages  varying  from  100  for  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Mexicans,  and 
Sei'vians,  to  66.7  for  the  English.  Among  the  remaining  races  the 
percentages  are  so  large  as  to  make  that  for  the  total  foreign-bom 
92.9,  a  fact  which  affords  a  significant  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  of  the  native-born  white  employees  which  are  respec- 
tively 67.7  and  66.7. 
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HOURS    AND    EARNINGS    OP    LABOR. 

The  8-hour  day  and  7-day  week  prevailed  at  3  of  the  establishments 
investigated — all  refineries  located  in  Colorado  City.  The  remaining 
establishments  operated  (partially,  at  least)  every  day  in  the  week, 
but  some  of  their  employees  worked  only  6  days,  though  others  worked 
7.  Most  of  those  who  worked  6  days  were  mechanics  or  workmen  in 
the  sampling  department.  At  one  plant  the  laborers  at  a  lime  quarry, 
operated  in  connection  with  it,  worked  6  days,  while  the  smelter 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  mechanics,  worked  7 
days. 

Hours  of  labor  at  these  establishments  ranged  from  8  to  12  per 
day.  At  one  smelter  the  engineers  and  roastermen  worked  12  hours 
for  7  days;  the  masons,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  the 
laborers  in  the  sampling  department  10  hours  for  6  days;  the  slag- 
men  9  hours  for  7  days ;  and  the  firemen,  f  urnacemen,  and  the  smelter- 
men  in  the  smelting  department  8  hours  for  7  days." 

Wages,  paid  entirely  on  a  time  basis,  varied  greatly  from  occupa- 
tion to  occupation  and  somewhat  from  one  establishment  to  another. 
Often  different  wages  were  paid  different  men  engaged  in  the  same 
work  in  the  same  establishment — at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
there  were  no  labor  unions  to  enforce  union  wage  regulations — the 
higher  wages  being  paid  apparently  for  superior  efficiency  in  the 
workman  or  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  work  done.  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  the  discrimination  shown  in  the  payment  of  wages 
was  based  entirely  on  individual  rather  than  racial  distinctions.  It 
is  noticeable,  however,  as  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  that 
wages  were  slightly  higher  in  establishments  employing  the  fewest 
recent  immigrants.  Aside  from  this,  and  mth  due  allowance  for  the 
usual  variations  in  wages  from  locality  to  locality,  differences  in  the 
wages  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  different  establishments  are 
explained  largely  by  differences  in  the  industrial  organization  of  the 
plants  in  question  and  the  consequent  differences  in  the  amount  or 
difficulty  of  the  work  done  in  any  given  occupation.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  variations  in  the  wage  scales  of  different  estab- 
lishments show  no  tendency  to  uniformity.  Wages,  on  the  contrary, 
were  higher  for  some  occupations  in  one  establishment  than  m 
another  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  tlie  same  or  lower  for  other 
occupations.  Foremen  commonly  received  from  $2.50  to  S5  per  day, 
with  the  majority  earning  less  than  $4.  Engineers  and  mechanics 
received  from  $2  to  $4..'i0  per  day,  but  a  large  part  of  their  number 
were  paid  $3  or  less.  General  laborers  received  from  as  little  as  $1.65 
for  a  10-hour  day  to  $2.75  for  an  8-hour  day. 

Data  as  to  earnings  were  obtained  from  2,168  employees  18  years 
of  age  or  over.*  Reduced  to  percentages  for  all  races  represented 
by  15  or  more  individuals,  these  data  are  presented  in  the  table  fol- 
lowing. 

a  For  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  act  of  1905  relating  to  hours  of  labor  in  amelters 
and  refineries,  see  note  on  p.  104. 

b  Data  were  also  obtained  from  17  youths  of  14  but  less  than  18  years  of  age.  Of 
this  number  1  earned  $1  but  under  $1.25,  2  earned  $1.50  but  under  $1.75,  7  $1.75 
but  under  $2,  and  7  $2  but  under  $2.50.  As  to  general  nativity,  11  were  native-born 
and  6  foreign-born. 
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Table  44. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  genial  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
S2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  fatlier: 

399 
14 
162 

5.8 

10.3 
71.4 
10.5 

36.6 
28.6 
40.8 

19.3 

11.8 

7.0 

9.3 

Native-born  of  foreign  fatber 

15.4 

12.3 

7.4 

8.6 

Total  native-born 

575 

5.4 

11.8 

37.6 

17.7 

11.7 

7.0 

8.9 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

17 
29 
28 

104 
77 
21 
15 
19 
88 
71 
54 
75 

173 
30 
29 
21 
21 

172 

386 
97 
66 

23.5 
6.9 

■■■i7.'3' 
6.5 

41.2 

3.4 

39.3 

20.2 

11.7 

4.8 

6.7 

23.6 
86.2 
67.: 
63.8 
70.1 
47.6 
73.3 
89.5 
33.0 
47.9 
29.6 
17.3 
11.6 
60.0 
31.0 
33.3 
71.4 
46.5 
53.9 
55.7 
37.9 

11.7 
3.4 
3.6 
8.7 

11.7 

14.3 
6.7 
6.3 
9.1 
5.6 

25.9 
2.7 
5.2 

10.0 
3.4 
9.5 

Enelisb                                 

4.8 

'"■5.3' 

6.8 

14.3 
6.7 

14.3 

6.7 

German            

5.7 
2.8 
7.4 
37.3 
60.1 
10.0 
20.7 

29.5 
43.6 
9.3 
41.3 
22.6 
16.7 
44.8 

4.5 

11.4 

Irish                  

9.3 

1.3 

.6 

3.3 

11.1 

7.4 

Ttftlian   North 

Scotch                         

19.0 

9.5 

28.6 

"'is.'i' 

4.1 

2.1 
9.1 

28.6 
30.2 
34.2 
7.2 
24.2 

5.8 

7.0 

20.6 

16.2 

2.3 

.8 

6.2 

3.0 

6.2 
6.1 

3.1 

4.6 

Total  foreign-born 

1,693 

14.5 

26.0 

45.3 

8.6 

2.1 

1.6 

1.9 

Grand  total                

2,168 

12.1 

22.2 

43.2 

11.0 

4.7 

3.0 

3.7 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  is  talren  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  .causes. 

The  lowest  earnings  recorded  are  those  in  the  "$1.50  and  under 
$1.75"  group,  and  were  received  by  12.1  per  cent  of  the  grah(i  totai. 
The  largest  wage  group,  that  for  earnings  of  $2  but  under  $2.50, 
includes  43.2  per  cent  of  the  grand  total,  and  the  next  largest  group, 
that  for  earnings  of  $1.75  but  under  $2,  includes  22.2  per  cent.  All 
told,  77.5  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day. 
Of  the  remainder,  the  largest  percentage,  11,  is  found  in  the  $2.50 
and  under  $3  group. 

If  the  earnings  shown  in  this  table  are  compared  with  those  sho^vn 
in  the  corresponding  table  in  the  chapter  on  metalliferous  mimng 
in  Colorado,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  laborers  engaged  in 
smelting  and  refining  were  very  much  lower  than  those  of  lalborers 
engaged  in  metalliferous  mining.  In  fact,  only  0.4  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  latter  received  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  as  against  77.5  per  cent, 
as  stated  above,  of  the  former.  The  largest  wage  group  of  the  mine 
employees  is  that  for  $3  and  under  $3.50,  which  includes  46.1  per  cent 
of  their  number.  Of  the  smelter  and  refinery  employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  4.7  per  cent  are  found  in  this  wage  group. 

Examining  the  foregoing  table  in  detail,  it  appears,  first,  that  the 
native-born  earned  considerably  more  than  the  foreign-born,  45.3 
per  cent  of  their  number  receiving  $2.50  or  more  per  day,  as  com- 
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pared  with  14.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  This  is  explained 
chiefly  by  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  native-born  among 
the  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics. 

Between  the  two  classes  of  native-born  white  employees  there  is 
little  difference  except  in  their  two  largest  wage  groups — those  includ- 
ing earnings  of  |2  but  under  $3.  There  the  native-born  of  native  father 
show  a  larger  proportion  earning  the  higher  wages  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion earning  the  lower  than  do  the  native-born  of  foreign  father. 

Turning  to  the  foreign-born  races,  it  will  be  noted  that  none  of 
them  has  a  wage  distribution  even  roughly  similar  to  that  of  the 
native-born.  Some  appear  more  numerous  than  the  native-born 
in  the  higher  earnings  groups,  others  in  the  lower  groups.  Among  the 
former  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  are  conspicuous,  but  the  great 
difference  in  the  number  of  employees  upon  which  the  percentages 
are  based  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  these  races  are  compared 
with  the  native-born.  The  Scotch  apparently"  receive  the  highest 
average  earnings  of  any  race  enumerated  in  the  table. 

Of  their  number  28.6  per  cent  are  found  in  the  highest  group,  which 
covers  the  earnings  of  $4  per  day  or  over;  19  per  cent  in  the  "$3  and 
under  $3.50"  group,  and  only  33.3  per  cent  in  the  "$2  and  under 
S2.50"  group,  which  records  the  lowest  wages  received  by  members 
of  this  race.  Larger  proportions  of  the  English  than  of  the  Scotch 
are  found  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  yet  14.3  per  cent  of  their  number 
earned  $4  per  day  or  over  and  47.7  per  cent  earned  $2.50  and  over  as 
compared  with  47.4  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  native  father.  The 
English,  however,  received  higher  earnings  than  the  native-born  of 
native  father  because  of  the  much  greater  percentages  of  their  num- 
ber in  the  two  highest  groups.  The  Irish  show  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  earnings  distribution  of  the  native-born  of  native  father,  but 
their  large  percentages  in  the  "$2.50  and  under  $3"  and  the  "$3.50 
and  under  $4"  groups  would  seem  to  raise  their  average  earnings 
above  those  of  the  latter. 

Among  the  foreign-born  races  who  earned  less  than  the  native-born 
of  native  father  the  most  prominent  are  the  Croatian,  Dalmatian, 
Greek,  North  and  South  Italian,  Slovak,  and  Slovenian.  The  Ital- 
ians, Slovaks,  and  Slovenians  have  small  percentages  in  the  "  $3  and 
under  $3.50"  group,  but  none  of  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  or  Greeks 
earned  more  than  $3  per  day.  The  highest  earnings  recorded  for  any 
of  the  races  named  are  those  of  the  Dalmatians,  70.1  per  cent  of 
whom  received  $2  and  under  $2.50  and  81.8  per  cent  $2  and  over. 
Only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  white  native-born  of  native 
father — 84  per  cent — earned  $2  and  over,  but  the  average  earnings 
of  this  class  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Dalmatians  because  of  the 
distribution  of  the  former  among  the  higher  wage  groups.  The  lowest 
earnings  received  by  any  of  the  races  enumerated  in  the  table  are 
those  of  the  South  Italians,  60.1  per  cent  of  whom  earned  less  than 
$1.75  per  day  and  82.6  per  cent  less  than  $2  per  day.  The  second 
lowest  earnings  are  recorded  for  the  North  Italians,  37.3  per  cent  of 
whom  earned  less  than  $1.75  and  78.6  per  cent  less  than  $2  per  day. 

Of  the  remaining  races  the  Slovenians — numerically  the  most 
important  foreign-born  race  in  the  table —  and  the  Slovaks  are  included 
chiefly  in  the  two  groups  representing  the  earnings  of  $1.75  and  over 

a  One  can  not  speak  with  greater  certainty  without  considering  the  range  of  those 
earnings  which  are  greater  than  $4  per  day. 
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but  under  $2.50.  Of  the  two  races  the  Slovenians  earned  consider- 
ably more  than  the  Slovaks.  The  earnings  of  both  races  present  a 
sharp  contrast  to  those  of  the  Swedes  who,  next  to  the  English- 
speaking  races,  received  the  highest  earnings  among  the  foreign-born. 
Compared  with  native-born  of  native  father  the  Swedes  have  a 
smaller  proportion  in  the  two  lower  and  the  three  higher  groups,  with 
a  consequently  greater  concentration  in  the  largest  group  and  the  one 
immediately  following.  The  Germans  have  larger  proportions  in  the 
two  lowest  wage  groups  than  the  Swedes,  but  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion in  the  largest  group. 

The  differences  in  the  earnings  of  the  various  races  discussed 
above  are  due  chiefly  to  differences  in  the  occupations  in  which  they 
engage.  The  employment  of  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  in  large  numbers  has  prevented  or  retarded  the  rise 
of  the  general  level  of  wages  at  the  establishments  concerned,  but  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  no  discrimination  is  made  between  races 
in  the  payment  of  wages  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Because  of  the 
greater  proportions  of  their  numbers  employed  as  foremen,  engineers, 
and  mechanics,  and  in  the  more  responsible  positions  held  by  those 
designated  in  the  occupation  table  as  general  laborers,  the  English- 
speaking  immigrants  and  the  native-born  earned  more  than  any  of 
the  other  races.  Among  the  latter  the  rank  of  each  as  regards  amount 
of  earnings  is  again  dependent  upon  the  proportions  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  more  responsible  or  the  more  skilled  occupations. 
Hence  the  Swedes  and  the  Germans  earned  more  than  the  Slavs,  the 
Italians,  and  the  Greeks;  and  the  Slovenians  and  Slovaks,  of  the  Slavs, 
earned  more  than  the  Italians. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYEES    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

Wages  at  the  establishments  investigated  were  paid  monthly  in 
cash  or  in  checks  which,  in  every  case,  were  payable  without  discount 
at  the  local  banks.  Deductions  for  accident  insurance  were  made  at 
six  establishments.  In  one  case  the  premium  was  2  per  cent  of  the 
wages  received,  in  three  it  was  $1  per  month,  and  in  two  $1.50.  The 
service  provided  in  most  of  these  cases  included  hospital  and  medical 
attendance  and  half  pay  while  disabled.  At  one  of  the  three  remain- 
ing plants  the  employees  had  an  association  of  their  own  which  pro- 
vided for  hospital  and  medical  service  and  a  payment  of  $10  per  week 
to  injured  members  while  disabled.  The  charge  for  this  insurance 
was  $1  per  month,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  fees  retained  by 
the  employers  in  the  sLx  cases  noted  above  are  not  excessively  large. 
Statistics  as  to  the  frequency  and  nature  of  accidents  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  industry  of  Colorado  are  not  available,  but  it  is  evident 
from  information  obtained  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents 
consist  of  minor  bruises,  cuts,  and  burns.  Poisoning  from  cyanide, 
lead,  or  zinc  sometimes  occurs,  but  such  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  easily 
treated.     Fatal  accidents  are  rare. 

None  of  the  companies  operating  the  plants  investigated  main- 
tained company  boarding  or  lodging  houses  or  company  stores.  Two 
companies,  however,  owned  dwelling  houses  which  they  rented  to 
employees.  One,  operating  in  Pueblo,  owned  21  brick  houses  which 
it  rented,  preferably  to  furnace  men,  at  prices  varying  from  $8  to  $12 
per  month.  Another  owned  12  houses,  built  half  of  brick  and  half  of 
wood,  which  it  rented  at  $7  per  month. 
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WELFARE    WORK. 

Only  one  compa,ny  of  those  investigated  engaged  in  "welfare 
work"  of  any  kind.  This  company,  which  operates  a  cyanide  and 
chlorination  plant  at  Colorado  City,  built  a  large  brick  clubhouse 
for  its  employees  at  that  city  at  a  cost  reported  to  have  been  .|.38,000. 
Members  of  the  club  pay  only  50  cents  per  month  as  dues — the 
company  pays  a  monthly  deficit  of  about  $300 — but  at  the  time  of 
the  mvestigation,  barely  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  belonged  to  the 
club  and  it  is  said  that  less  than  half  of  these  made  use  of  the  club- 
house. This  situation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  employees 
are  suspicious  regarding  the  motives  of  the  company. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

At  work  the  races  employed  are  often  purposely  mixed,  so  far  as 
their  occupational  distribution  will  permit.  This  is  done  to  preserve 
that  rivalry  between  individual  laborers  which  seems  to  be  greatly 
decreased  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  a  single  race.  At  boarding 
and  lodging  houses,  however,  race  segregation  is  the  rule  as  between 
native-born  and  north  Europeans  on  the  one  hand  and  south  and 
east  Europeans  on  the  other.  The  latter,  indeed,  usually  live  in 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  maintained  especially  for  members  of 
the  particular  race  to  which  they  belong.  At  Pueblo,  for  example, 
the  North  and  South  Italians  live  in  separate  quarters.  Members 
of  the  different  Slavic  races,  however,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
same  house. 

Socially,  north  Europeans,  particularly  the  English-speaking, 
Scandinavians,  and  Germans,  mingle  freely  with  the  native-born, 
but  neither  the  north  Europeans  nor  the  native-born  associate  to  any 
extent  with  members  of  the  south  and  east  European  races.  This 
is  largely  due,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  metalliferous  mining  in 
Colorado,  to  differences  in  the  native  languages  and  the  inability  of 
many  of  the  south  and  oast  Europeans  to  use  English. 

employers'    opinions    of    races    EMPLOYED. 

In  general,  employers'  opinions  of  the  races  employed  in  smelting 
and  refining  are  very  similar  to  those  expressed  of  the  races  employed 
in  metalUferous  mining  in  Colorado.  As  foremen  and  mechanics 
native-born  and  north  Europeans  are  preferred  to  south  and  east 
Europeans,  a  fact  plainly  evident  from  the  discussion,  in  a  previous 
section,  of  occupations  engaged  in  by  these  races.  Native-born  and 
north  Europeans  are  also  preferred  for  mill  work.  For  general  labor 
Austrians — especially  Slovaks  and  Slovenians — and  Italians,  among 
the  races  conspicuously  employed  for  general  labor,  are  commonly 
preferred.  The  Slovaks  and  Slovenians  are  physically  well  adapted 
to  the  heavy  work  involved  and  are  regarded  as  steady,  tractable,  and 
industrious  laborers.  Among  the  other  races  engaged  in  common 
labor,  the  Swedes  are  the  best  hked.  They  woidd,  mdeed,  be 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Austrians  and  Italians  if  they  could 
be  secured  in  sufficient  numbers  at  the  wages  offered.  The  most 
important  reason  for  this  preference  seems  to  be  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  Swedes  learn  English.     Greeks,  as  a  rule,  are  regarded 
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as  inferior  workmen,  the  chief  criticism  being  that  they  are  lazy, 
and  irregular  in  attendance  at  the  place  of  work.  Mexicans  and 
Japanese  "  have  been  employed  at  a  smelter  referred  to  in  a  previous 
section,  but  neither  race  was  favorably  regarded.  The  Mexicans 
were  complained  of  because  of  their  common  weakness  for  diink 
and  gambling,  and  the  Japanese  were  accused  of  being  lazy  and  were 
said  not  to  be  strong  enough  for  the  heavy  work  required  of  smelter 
laborers. 

"The  Japanese,  as  heretofore  stated,  were  employed  only  in  railroad  and  other 
construction  work. 


Chapter  VIII. 
SMELTING  IN  MONTANA. 

(For  General  Tables  see  pp.  592  to  602.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Data  were  secured  from  two  copper  and  silver  smelters  in  Montana 
and  from  2,957  of  their  employees.  The  smelters  chosen  are  the  two 
largest  in  Montana.  The  employees  from  whom  data  were  collected 
numbered  over  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  force  of  these  smelters, 
and  are  believed  to  be  representative  of  all  smelter  employees  in  the 
State  in  regard  to  racial  proportions  as  well  as  in  most  other  respects. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  employees  of  the  smelters  investigated  are  usually  recruited 
by  foremen  from  personal  applicants  present  at  the  "works"  when 
need  for  their  services  arises.  No  racial  discrimination  is  shown  in 
enlisting  laborers— Chinese  and  Japanese  never  apply  for  work  in 
this  community — but  all  applicants  for  work  are  required  to  fill  out 
"Apphcations  for  employment,"  after  which,  if  the  information 
elicited  is  satisfactory,  they  are  given  permits  to  "enter  the  works 
*  *  *  to  seek  employment,"  or  "rustling  cards,"  as  they  are 
locally  known.  The  entries  made  on  the  application  for  employ- 
ment **  relate  to  the  age,  nativity,  and  citizenship  of  the  applicant, 

«  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  blank  form  used: 
"application  for  employment  with  the  copper  and  silver  mining  company, 

,  MONT. 

In  accepting  permits  issued  on  this  application,  the  undersigned  assumes  every 
risk  encountered  while  seeking  employment  on  the  premises  of  the  company  arising 
from  its  negligence,  or  otherwise,  and  assents  to  all  conditions  hereof. 

Name  of  applicant  .     Age ;  birthplace .    Are  you  a  citizen  of 

the  United  States? .    If  not  a  citizen,  have  you  taken  steps  to  become  one? . 

Profession  or  trade .     Were  you  ever  employed  by  this  company? .     If  so, 

when? .     Give  pay  roll  No. .     In  what  department? •.    Who  was 

your  last  employer? .     Give  name  of  foreman  of  last  employer .     Give 

reason  for  leaving  last  employment .     Give  period  and  date  of  leaving  last 

employment  .    Married   or  single  .     If    married,    where   does   family 

reside?  .     Do   you   own  your  home  in ?    .     Do  you  own  other 

property  in ?    .     If  unmarried,  are  any  persons  dependent  on  you  for 

support? .  If  so,  give  names,  relationship  to  you,  and  addi-ess  of  such  per- 
sons   .     I  give  the  following-named  persons  and  corporations  and  my  said  last 

employer  as  reference  as  to  my  personal  character,  habita,  and  ability:  .     If 

given  employment,  I  agree  that  it  shall  be  temporary  and  that  I  may  be  discharged 
at  any  time  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  this  application  without  any  reason 
being  given  me  for  such  discharge.  I  further  agree  before  commencing  work  to  read 
and  thereafter  to  keep  myself  informed  of  and  to  observe  all  rules  of  the  company. 
I  rec[uest  the  persons  and  corporations  whose  names  are  given  above  as  references  to 
furnish  to  the  corporation  to  whom  this  application  is  made  statements  containing  all 
the  information  such  persons  and  corporations  referred  to  may  have  as  to  my  per- 
sonal character,  habits,  and  ability;  and  I  hereby  release  them  and  each  of  them 
from  all  liability  for  damages  of  whatsoever  nature  I  may  sustain  on  account  of  the 
furnishing  of  such  information  above  requested  which  is  to  be  used  in  determining  my 

fitness  for  employment.     My  present  address  is .     Date  of  application  this 

day  of 190—. 

,  Applicant. 

Witnessed  by . 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  "rustling  card:" 

Application  No.  — .     Permit to  enter  the  works,  but  at  his  own  risk,  to 

seek  employment. 

Foreman's  remarks:  Married  or  single  ;  pay  roll   No.  given  ;  date 

employed, .     Signed ,  foreman. 
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his  previous  employment  and  reason  for  leaving  it,  his  conjugal  con- 
dition, property  owned  by  him  in  the  community,  the  persons  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  support,  and  references  to  previous  employers. 
The  discrimination  exercised  in  engaging  employees  is  individual 
rather  than  racial,  as  indicated  above,  but  the  possession  of  certain 
qualifications  which  are  considered  desirable,  as  evidenced  by  the 
questions  on  the  "Application  for  employment,"  by  one  race  or  group 
of  races  to  a  greater  degree  than  by  other  races  naturally  residts  in 
the  employment  of  a  greater  proportion  of  apphcants  from  the  former 
than  from  the  latter. 

All  of  the  workmen  considered  in  this  report  who  were  not  members 
of  mechanics'  unions  were  members  of  local  branches  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  which  assumes  jurisdiction  oyer  smelter  as 
weU  as  mine  workers.  At  one  smelter  the  local  union  had  about 
2,000  members  in  1908."  The  management  of  this  smelter  is  said, 
by  union  officials,  to  have  notified  them  in  1908  "that  they  could 
compel  everyone  working  in  the  smelter  to  get  into  the  union," 
although  previously  it  had  refused  permission  to  union  agents  to 
solicit  memberships  during  working  hours.  Most  of  the  employees 
from  whom  data  were  obtained  were  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  three-tenths  were  native-born  and  about 
one-twentieth  were  natives  of  Canada.  The  remainder  were  divided 
almost  equally  between  immigrants  from  northern  Europe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  on  the  other.' 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  immigrants  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  twenty  years  or  longer,  and  more  than  half  for  ten  years  or 
longer.  As  regards  conjugal  condition,  more  than  one-half  of  all 
employees  were  married,  and  of  the  married  immigrants  more  than 
two- thirds  had  their  wives  in  the  United  States.  About  one- third 
of  the  immigrants  knew  English  as  their  native  language,  and  over 
four-fifths  of  the  remainder  had  learned  to  speak  it.  Of  those  immi- 
grants who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  five  years  or  more  and 
were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming,  only  one-eighth 
were  still  ahens. 

The  racial  distribution  of  these  smelter  employees  in  Montana  is 
markedly  different  from  that  of  smelter  and  refinery  employees  in 
Colorado.  There,  as  has  been  seen,  three-fourths  of  the  employees 
were  imnugrants  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  In  Montana, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  one-third  of  the  employees  were  immigrants 
from  those  sections,  while  an  equal  number  were  from  northern 
Europe.     These  facts  are  evident  in  the  table  next  presented. 

o  According  to  the  report  of  a  traveling  agent  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
in  the  Miners'  Magazine  for  Sept.  17,  1908,  p.  9. 

b  In  this  chapter  the  terms  north  European,  south  European,  and  east  European 
include  the  following  races  represented  at  the  smelters  investigated  in  Montana: 
North  European:  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Irish, 
Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Welsh.  South  European:  Greek;  Italian,  North;  Ital- 
ian, South.  East  European:  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Bosnian,  Croatian,  Dalma- 
tian, Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Montenegrin,  Polish,  Russian,  Servian, 
Slovak,  Slovenian. 
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Table  45. — Number  of  male  employees 

from 

whom 

information 

was 

secured. 

Nativity. 

Number. 

Native-born 

859 

Immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 

98U 

Immigrants  from  nortliern  Europe 

978 

French  Canadians 

23 

Total 

2,957 

Of  the  859  native-born,  402  were  sons  of  native  white  fathers,  18 
of  native  Negro  fathers,  and  439  of  foreign  fathers.  Among  the 
latter  the  Irish- Americans,  with  142  representatives,  and  the  German- 
Americans,  with  110,  were  most  conspicuous.  Among  the  foreign- 
born  the  races  numerically  most  prominent  were  the  Croatians  with 
536  representatives,  the  Irish  with  413,  the  Swedes  with  186,  the 
North  Itahans  with  132  (the  South  Italians,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
had  only  4  representatives),  the  Norwegians  with  126,  and  the  Ger- 
mans with  100.  The  "Other  Canadians,"  as  stated  above,  had  117 
representatives. 

Of  the  2,098  immigrant  employees,  1,058  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  ten  years  or  longer  as  against  1,040  who  had  resided  here 
less  than  ten  years.  Data  relative  to  the  length  of  residence  of  the 
foreign-born  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Tablb  46. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race,  1909. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tbe  United  States.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

Race. 

Under  5 
years. 

5  to  9 

years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

16  to  19 

years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

23 

117 

636 

17 

81 

100 

59 

413 

132 

09 

126 

23 

15 

31 

17 

65 

186 

21 

67 

2 

20 
183 
6 
1 
10 
li, 
63 
27 
3 

34 
10 
6 
2 
1 

13 
35 

2 

18 

91 

1 

8 

1 
21 
56 

18 

10 
164 

9 
16 
14 
43 
90 
68 
66 
41 

2 

1 
14 

1 
20 
32 

2 
17 

48 

Croatian                            

42 

1 

Englisli 

14 
16 
1 
44 
17 

42 

60 

Herzegoviniau 

4 
64 
14 

1 

Irish                                             

152 

16 

7 
2 
7 
1 
2 
8 
21 

13 
2 
1 
2 
2 
10 
42 
5 
9 

31 

Polish 

7 

Scotch 

12 

Slovak                                        

11 

Slovenian 

14 

Swedish 

66 

Welsh 

14 

other  races  o                   

14 

6 

21 

Total         

2,098 

600 

440 

256 

256 

546 

n  Includes  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  1,058  immigrants  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
ten  years  or  longer,  546  had  been  in  the  country  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  while  256  had  been  here  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  and  an 
equal  number  from  ten  to  fourteen  years.  Of  the  1,040  who  had 
resided  in  the  country  less  than  ten  years,  440  had  been  here  from 
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five  to  nine  years,  and  600  for  less  than  five  years.  In  further 
detail,  it  appears  (1)  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Canadians, 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  the  Germans,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Slovaks  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  longer, 
while  (2)  the  great  majority  of  the  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Herzego- 
vinians.  North  Itahans,  and  Norwegians,  and  aU  of  the  Montene- 
grins had  been  in  the  cotmtry  for  less  than  ten  years.  The  remaining 
races  enumerated  in  the  table — the  Scotch,  Poles,  Russians,  and  Slo- 
venians— are  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  periods  speci- 
fied. The  Slovenians  should  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the 
Slovaks,  who  are  the  only  European  race  other  than  those  from 
northern  Europe,  a  majority  of  whose  representatives  reported  a 
residence  within  the  United  States  of  ten  years  or  longer.  The 
Slovaks,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  first  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  races 
to  nugrate  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  immigrants  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  the  largest  numbers  are  contributed  by  the  Irish,  with 
152  of  their  413  representatives,  the  Germans  with  60  of  100,  the 
Swedes  with  56  of  186,  the  Canadians  other  than  French  with  48  of  117, 
the  Enghsh  with  42  of  81,  and  the  Croatians  with  42  of  536.  The 
large  proportions  in  the  group  of  the  Irish  (152  of  413),  the  French 
Canadians  (18  of  23),  Slovaks  (11  of  17),  Welsh  (14  of  21),  the  Germans 
(60  of  100),  and  the  Enghsh  (42  of  81)  should  be  especially  noted. 

Among  those  immigrants  reporting  a  residence  in  the  United  States 
of  less  than  ten  years  were  600,  as  stated  above,  who  had  immigrated 
to  the  country  within  the  past  five  years.  The  races  most  conspicuous 
in  this  group  are  the  Croatians,  the  Irish,  the  Montenegrins,  and  the 
North  Itahans,  while  the  races  with  the  largest  proportions  of  their 
members  in  this  group  are  the  Montenegrins  with  66  of  69  representa- 
tives, the  Herzegovinians  with  43  of  59,  the  Dalmatians  with  9  of  17, 
the  Scotch  with  14  of  31,  and  the  North  Itahans  with  58  of  132. 
The  large  proportion  of  the  Scotch  and  the  large  number  of  the  Irish 
who  had  migrated  to  the  United  States  within  the  past  five  years  are 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  men  were  skilled 
workmen  who  acquired  their  trades  in  their  native  land. 

Of  the  2,957  employees  considered  in  this  chapter,  2,954  reported 
complete  information  as  to  their  conjugal  condition,  showing  that 
1,637  were  married,  102  widowed,  and  1,215  single.  Further  details 
are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  47. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  hy  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Native-bom  of  native  fatlier: 

Wliite 

402 

18 

439 

161 

7 

216 

220 
11 
199 

21 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

859 

384 

430 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

23 
117 
536 

17 

3 

43 

179 

7 

20 

68 

348 

9 

Canadian,  Other 

6 

Croatian 

9 

Dalmatian " 

1 
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Table  iT.— Conjugal  condition  of 

male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909^ 
Continued. 

General  nativitj  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Foreign-bora,  by  race— Continued. 

Englisli 

81 
100 

59 
411 
132 

69 
126 

23 

31 
17 
65 
185 
21 
67 

29 

28 

38 

195 

55 

46 

63 

6 

8 

8 

2 

22 

70 

8 

21 

61 
67 
21 

199 
76 
23 
62 
17 
7 
22 
13 
41 

109 
12 
42 

1 

6 

Herzegovinian  

Irisli 

17 

Italian  North 

1 

1 

Russian 

1 

Slovak      

2 

2 

Swedish 

6 

Welsh 

1 

4 

2,095 

831 

1,207 

57 

2,954 

1,215 

1,637 

102 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  the  foreign-born  than  of  the  native-born  were  married,  the  respec- 
tive percentages  being  57.6  and  50.1.  As  between  the  two  classes  of 
native  white  men,  the  proportion  of  married  men  was  considerably 
greater  among  those  of  native  father,  who  reported  54.7  per  cent  of 
their  number  married  as  opposed  to  45.3  per  cent  reported  by  those  of 
foreign  father. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  all  races  except  four — the  Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins,  Norwegians,  and  Russians — reported  a  majority  of  their 
members  as  married  and  the  proportion  in  most  cases  is  considerably 
more  than  half.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Croatians,  North  ItaUans, 
Slovaks,  and  Slovenians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Enghsh,  Germans, 
Scotch,  and  Swedes  on  the  other. 

Of  the  1,207  married  immigrants,  1,204  reported  the  location  of 
their  wives — 848  as  in  the  United  States  and  356  as  abroad.  Of  the 
latter  number,  228  were  Croatians  (the  total  number  of  Croatians 
married  was  348).  The  remainder  included  11  of  21  Herzegovinians, 
28  of  76  North  Itahans,  all  of  23  Montenegrins,  and  14  of  41  Slovenians. 
The  races  enumerated,  it  will  be  noted,  are  all  races  of  recent  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whose  members  have  come 
to  the  country  within  the  past  decade,  and  many  within  the  past  five 
years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  wives  would  still  be  fiving  in  their  native  countries. 

Smelter  employees  in  Montana  show  a  much  greater  facihty  in  the 
use  of  Enghsh  than  the  employees  of  smelters  and  refineries  in  Colo- 
rado. This  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  much  larger  proportion  of 
native-born  and  of  Enghsh-speaking  imnugrants  employed  in  Montana 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  larger  proportion  among  the  iion- 
English-speaking  immigrants  of  those  from  northern  Europe.  The 
north  Europeans  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  older  residents  m  the  Umted 
States  than  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  but  they  also  acquire 
Eno-hsh  more  rapidly  than  do  the  latter.     Of   1,435  immigrants  of 
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non-English-speaking  races  from  whom  data  were  collected,  1,432 
reported  as  to  their  abiUty  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Enghsh.  The 
following  table  presents  this  information  in  detail. 

Table  48. — Ability  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English, 

by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who- 


Speak 
English. 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

German 

Herzegovinlan 

Italian,  North 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian , 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Other  races  a 

Total , 


23 

535 
17 

100 
69 

131 
69 

126 
23 
15 
17 
65 


23 

426 


15 
126 
21 
14 
17 
i» 
184 
61 


18 

174 

5 

88 

14 

35 

2 

112 

14 

10 

11 

24 
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16 
137 

4 
84 
13 
30 

2 
97 
11 
10 

7 
23 
165 
42 


a  Includes  ail  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  men  included  in  the  table,  81.2  per  cent  could  speak  English, 
51  per  cent  could  read,  and  44.8  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write 
the  language.  The  great  difference  between  the  percentage  of  those 
able  simply  to  speak  Enghsh  and  those  who  could  read  as  weU.  as 
speak  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  difference  in  this  respect  among 
the  south  and  east  Europeans,  particularly  the  Croatians,  Herze- 
govinians,  and  Montenegrins. 

Of  the  foreign-born  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or 
longer  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  arrival,  746 
reported  complete  data  regarding  their  pohtical  status.  Of  this 
number,  501  had  received  their  second  naturahzation  papers  and 
152  had  their  first  papers,  leaving  only  93  who  were  stiU  aliens.  The 
race  (with  15  or  more  individuals  reporting  complete  data)  which  was 
represented  among  these  ahens  by  the  largest  proportion  of  its  number 
was  the  Croatian,  of  whom  53  of  the  total  of  228  had  not  yet  taken 
out  their  first  papers.  Only  3  of  144  Irish,  3  of  44  Norwegians,  and 
1  of  37  Germans,  and  none  of  the  69  Swedish  and  25  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  failed  to  take  this  initial  step  toward  acquiring 
American  citizensliip. 

RACE    CHANGES. 

One  of  the  two  smelters  investigated  was  opened  in  1891,  the  other 
a  few  years  earlier.  The  race  history  of  the  smelting  industry  in  Mon- 
tana, so  far  as  considered  in  this  report,  therefore  covers  a  period  of 
some  twenty  years.  The  native-born  and  the  English-speaking  and 
Scandinavian  immigrants,  though  still  predominant  in  the  labor  force 
of  the  industry,  have  relatively  decreased  in  number,  while  immi- 
grants from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  especially  members  of  the 
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Croatian,  North  Italian,  Herzegovinian,  Montenegrin,  and  Slovenian 
races,  have  either  appeared  for  the  first  time  or  greatly  increased  in 
number.  The  native-born  and  north  Europeans  who  have  left  the 
industry  have  sought  more  pleasant  or  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Many  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  for  example,  have 
remained  in  the  industry  only  long  enough  to  accumulate  money  with 
which  to  buy  farms  or  make  first  payments  on  the  purchase  prices. 
The  places  of  the  native-born  and  the  north  European  immigrants 
who  nave  left  to  engage  in  other  employments  and  of  those  removed 
by  death  have  been  partially  filled  by  other  native-born  and  by  more 
recent  immigrants  from  the  north  of  Europe,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  90  of  413  Irish,  41  of  126  Norwegians,  and  32  of  186  Swedes 
employed  in  the  two  smelters  investigated  had  migrated  to  the 
United  States  within  the  five-year  period  closing  in  1909;  but  to  a 
large  extent  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  has  had 
to  be  relied  upon  to  fill  the  vacancies  and  provide  for  the  additional 
labor  required  by  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

Among  causes  now  operating  to  prevent  or  retard  race  changes  two 
are  of  especial  importarce.  The  first  is  the  discrimination  exercised 
through  the  use  of  the  "Application  for  employment"  blank,  already 
noted — a  discrimination  which  necessarily  works  out  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  native-born  and  the  immigrants  of  English-speaking  and 
other  north  European  races.  The  second  and  more  important  cause 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  hours.  This  is  a 
matter  to  be  discussed  later,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  $3  "  for  a  day  of  eight  hours,  which  is  a  rate  for  common 
labor  much  higher  than  prevails  elsewhere  in  the  smelters  of  the  West 
or  in  most  other  industries  of  that  section  of  country. 

Complete  information  as  to  changes  in  wages  and  hours  could  not 
be  obtained;  but  it  is  known  that  in  1888  wages  in  one  of  the  smelters 
investigated  averaged  $3  per  day  for  a  thirteen-hour  shift  and  that  in 
in  the  other  smelter  the  average  was  at  one  time  as  low  as  $2.25  for 
twelve  hours'  work.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  therefore,  that 
the  employment  of  south  and  east  Europeans  in  the  smelters  con- 
sidered has  not  prevented  the  advance  of  wages,  although  it  has 
undoubtedly  operated  to  some  extent  to  retard  the  ittue  ot  advance. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF   THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Complete  information  as  to  occupations  engaged  in  was  secured 
from  2,933  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over.  As  in  the  smelting  and 
refining  industry  in  Colorado,  it  was  found  that  the  better  paid  posi- 
tions— those  of  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics — were  held  very 
largely  by  native-born  and  immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  while 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  were  employed  largely 
in  the  group  of  general  laborers.     This  is  shown  by  the  table  following. 

"  Only  seven-tenths  ot  1  per  cent  of  all  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earned 
less  than  this  amount.  These  were  men  employed  in  minor  capacities  and  doing 
less  than  a  full  day's  worS. 
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Table  49.-  Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 
and  me- 
chanics. 

General  la- 
borers. 

Native-bora  ol  native  father: 

White                      

(84 

18 

435 

22 

07 

m 

18 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father                  .        

9 

76 

350 

Tota-  native-born           

837 

31 

143 

663 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

23 
117 
536 
17 
81 
100 
59 
413 
132 
69 
126 
23 
15 
31 
17 
65 
184 
21 
67 

1 
9 
4 

5 
29 
5 

17 

79 

Croatian  ; 

527 

17 

English  .         

9 

4 

is 

12 

57 

84 

Herzegovlnian                            

59 

Irish 

10 
3 

11 
3 

392 

Italian,  North 

126 

Montenegrin 

69 

3 
1 

6 
2 

117 

Polish 

20 

15 

Scotch 

1 

4 
2 
1 
21 
5 
1 

26 

15 

64 

Swedish 

5 
2 

158 

Welsh 

14 

66 

Total  loreign-born 

2,096 

52 

122 

1,922 

Grand  total 

2,933 

83 

265 

2,585 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  83  foremen  31  were  native-born  and 
52  foreign-born,  and  that  of  the  latter  only  8 — 4  Croatians,  3  North 
Italians,  and  1  Pole — were  immigrants  from  the  south  or  east  of 
Europe.  In  the  group  of  engineers  and  mechanics  143  were  native- 
born  and  122  foreign-born.  The  latter  number  includes  only  13  immi- 
grants from  the  south  or  east  of  Europe,  viz,  5  Croatians,  3  North 
Italians,  2  Poles,  2  Slovaks,  and  1  Slovenian.  In  the  group  of  general 
laborers  are  found  all  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  except  those 
noted  above,  to  the  number  of  912,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  general  laborers,  the  remainder  being  native-born, 
Canadians,  and  north  Europeans. 

Reduced  to  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  each 
race  the  occupational  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Table  50. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 
and  me- 
chanics 

General  la- 
borers. 

Native-bora  of  native  father: 

Whlt« 

384 

18 

435 

■  ■.7 

.0 

2.1 

17.4 

.0 

17.5 

76.8 

Negro 

100.0 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

80.4 

Total  native-bom 

837 

3.7 

17.1 

79.2 
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Table  50.— Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  J909— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  wh<rwere — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 
and  me- 
chanics. 

General  la- 
borers. 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

23 
117 
536 
17 
81 
100 
59 
413 
132 
69 
126 
23 
15 
31 
17 
65 
184 
21 
67 

4.3 
7.7 

.7 

.0 
11.1 
4.0 

.0 
2.4 
2.3 

.0 
2.4 
4.3 

.0 
3.2 

.0 

.0 
2.7 
9.R 

.0 

21.7 

24.8 

.9 

.0 

18.5 

12.0 

.0 

2.7 

2.3 

.0 

4.8 

8.7 

.0 

12.9 

11.8 

1.5 

11.4 

23.8 

1.5 

73.9 
67.4 
98.3 
100.0 
70.3 
84  0 

Canadian,  Otlier 

Dalmatian 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

95  5 

Montenegrin 

100  0 

Polish 

87  0 

Scotch 

83  9 

Slovalc 

Slovenian 

98  5 

8.5.8 

Welsh 

66  7 

98.5 

Total  foreign-bom 

2,096 

2.5 

5.8 

91  7 

Grand  total .  -        .  . 

2,933 

2.8 

9.0 

88  1 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  native-born  employees  than  of  the 
foreign-born  are  found  in  the  group  of  foremen,  the  respective  per- 
centages being  3.7  and  2.5.  In  the  next  group,  that  of  engineers 
and  mechanics,  the  percentage  of  the  native-born  (17.1)  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  foreign-born  (5.8).  In  the  third  group, 
which  includes  all  laborers  not  previously  included,  the  percentages  are 
79.2  of  the  native-born  and  91.7  of  the  foreign-born. 

As  between  the  two  classes  of  native-born,  those  of  native  father 
have  a  greater  percentage  employed  as  foremen  than  those  of  foreign 
father,  nearly  the  same  percentage  employed  as  engineers  and 
mechanics,  and  consequently  a  less  percentage  employed  as  general 
laborers. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  the  French  and  "other"  Canadians, 
the  Enghsh,  and  the  Welsh  have  the  largest  percentages  engaged  as 
foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics.  Compared  with  the  native-born 
of  native  father,  all  but  one  of  these  races,  the  Enghsh,  have  larger 
percentages  in  the  group  of  foremen  and  all  have  larger  percentages 
in  the  group  of  engineers  and  mechanics.  Among  the  foreign-born 
races  with  the  largest  percentages  of  their  members  engaged  as  general 
laborers,  the  Herzegovinians  and  Montenegrins  are  most  con- 
spicuous, for  they  are  confined  entirely  to  this  group.  Other  races  of 
numerical  importance  with  large  percentages  in  the  group  of  general 
laborers,  and  consequently  low  percentages  among  the  foremen, 
engineers,  and  mechanics,  are  the  Croatians  with  98.3  per  cent 
engaged  as  laborers,  the  Irish  with  94.9  per  cent,  the  North  Italian 
with  95.5  per  cent,  the  Norwegian  with  92.9  per  cent,  and  the 
Slovenians  with  98.5  per  cent. 

The  group  of  those  classed  as  general  laborers  includes  employees 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations  ranging  m  the  degree  of  skill, 
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experience,  and  responsibility  required  from  that  of  common  laborer 
to  those  of  "crane  operators,"  "skimmers,"  "feeders,"  "dippers," 
and  "  furnacemen. "  Most  of  the  latter,  it  was  found,  earned  $4  per 
day.  Hence,  the  receipt  of  this  wage  may  be  taken  as  marking  an 
occupational  advance  above  the  grade  of  common  laborer.  Several 
races,  notably  the  Herzegovinians  and  the  Montenegrins,  are  repre- 
sented only  by  laborers  earning  less  than  $4  per  day,  and  but  few  ofthe 
Croatian,  Slovenian,  and  Scotch  laborers  earned  more  than  the  rate 
indicated.  The  English  and  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  reported 
most  of  their  general  laborers  as  being  in  the  $4  wage  division. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  after  due  allowance  is  made  for 
differences  in  the  period  of  residence,  and  for  special  skill  or  train- 
ing acquired  by  members  of  certain  races — particularly  the  English- 
speaking — before  migrating  to  the  United  States,  that  the  immigrants 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  rise  more  slowly  in  the  occupational 
scale  than  do  the  immigrants  from  northern  Europe  and  the  native-born. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  Slovaks  (15  of  17,  or  88.2  per  cent)  than 
of  the  Enghsh  (of  whom  the  corresponding  proportion  is  64  of  81,  or 
79  per  cent),  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  more. 
Yet,  82.3  per  cent  of  the  Slovaks  were  engaged  as  laborers  earning 
less  than  $4  per  day  as  against  61.7  per  cent  of  the  English.  None  of 
the  Slovaks  had  risen  to  the  position  of  foremen,  while  11.1  per  cent 
of  the  English  were  found  in  this  occupation  group.  Among  engineers 
and  mechanics,  the  Slovaks  were  represented  by  11.8  per  cent  of  their 
number  as  against  18.5  per  cent  of  the  English.  A  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  Norwegians- -51  of  126,  or  40.5  per  cent — than  of 
the  Croatians,  of  whom  the  corresponding  proportion  is  189  of  536,  or 
35.3  per  cent,  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  more; 
but  this  fact  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  diversity  in  occupational 
distribution  existing  between  the  two  races.  Of  the  Croatians,  94.6 
per  cent  were  engaged  as  laborers  earning  less  than  $4  per  day  as 
against  88.1  per  cent  of  the  Norwegians;  only  0.7  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
Croatians  were  employed  as  foremen  as  against  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
Norwegians;  and  only  0.9  of  1  per  cent  of  the  Croatians  were  engaged 
as  engineers  and  mechanics  as  against  4.8  per  cent  of  the  Norwegians. 

The  relatively  slow  occupational  progress  made  by  the  immigrants 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the 
greater  difficulty  experienced  by  these  people  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  the  inferior  social  position  held  by  them 
with  the  consequent  reluctance  of  "American"  laborers  to  accept 
them  as  foremen.  The  principal  explanation  of  the  slowness  of  their 
progress,  however,  seems  to  be  inferior  qualifications.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  employers '  opinions 
of  the  races  employed — a  matter  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

Both  the  hours  and  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  smelters  of  Montana 
are  fixed  by  collective  bargaining — a  situation  which  exists  in  few 
of  the  other  locahties  covered  by  this  report.  The  hours  of  labor  for 
all  occupations  at  both  of  the  smelters  investigated  were  eight  per  day 
for  six  days  in  the  week."*     Wages    were  much  higher  than  in  the 

o  The  hours  of  labor  are  also  established  at  eight  per  day  by  a  statute  of  the  State  of 
Montana  regulating  the  length  of  the  work  day  m  mills  and  smelters  for  the  treatment 
of  ores  and  in  underground  minQs, 
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smelting  and  refining  industry  in  Colorado,  the  range  being  in  general 
from  13  '^  to  $7.70  per  day.  Common  laborers  were  paid  13  per  day, 
the  lower  grade  "general  laborers"  from  13.25  to  $3.85,  and  the  higher 
grade  "general  laborers"  such  as  "crane  operators,"  "skimmers," 
"feeders,"  and  "dippers,"  $4  per  day.  Stationary  engineers  were  paid 
from  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  day.  Among  mechanics,  blacksmiths  usually 
received  $4  or  $4.50;  carpenters,  $4.50;  machinists,  $4;  pipefitters, 
$3.50;  and  brick  masons,  $6.15.  Foremen  were  paid  from  $3.25  to 
$7.70  per  day,  the  lower  wage  being  received  by  surface  foremen" 
and  the  foremen  of  the  "umoaders." 

Data  as  to  earnings  per  day  were  secured  from  2,924  employees 
18  years  of  age  of  over.*  These  are  presented  in  the  form  of  per- 
centages in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  51. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 

amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  face* 
[This  table  includes  only  races  with  15  or  more  males  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1.60. 

$1.50 

and 

imder 

J1.75. 

SI  .75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 
and 
under 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White              

400 

18 

426 

0.0 
.0 
.0 

0.0 
5.6 
.5 

0.3 
.0 
.5 

0.3 
.0 

.7 

1.3 
.0 
.5 

64.0 
94.4 
67.1 

8.0 
.0 
9.6 

26.3 

.0 

21.1 

844 

23 

115 

529 

17 

81 

98 

59 

411 

132 

69 

124 

23 

15 

30 

17 

63 

186 

21 

.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.4 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.4 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.6 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.8 

.0 
.9 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

66.2 

52.2 
54.8 
91.7 

icao 

58.0 
75.5 
96.6 
75.2 
83.3 
100.0 
81.5 
73.9 
93.3 
76.7 
82.4 
87.3 
75.8 
61.9 

8.6 

23.1 

Foreign-hom: 

13.0 

7.8 

4.3 

.0 

12.3 
7.1 
3.4 
9.2 
7.6 
.0 
7.3 

17.4 
6.7 

1*.3 

11.8 
4.8 
7.0 
4.8 

34.8 

36.5 

4.0 

.0 

Enelish                         

29.0 

17.3 

.0 

IrishL                                         

15.6 

9.1 

.0 

10.5 

Polish                                  

8.7 

.0 

Scotch                           

10.0 

Slovak                                      

7.9 

17.2 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-bom 

2,080 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.1 

80.7 

6.9 

12.2 

Grand  total                         

2,924 

.0 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

76.5 

7.4 

15.3 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  eammgs  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  lowest  rate  of  earnings,  it  will  be  noted,  is  $1.50  and  under 
$1.75,  a  rate  which  was  received  by  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total.     The  largest  wage  group  in  the  table  is  that  for  earnings  of  $3 

1  Only  22  of  2,924  employeea  18  years  of  age  or  over  reporting  complete  data  as  to 
earnings,  received  less  than  $3  per  day.  Some  of  these  were  apprentices  to  me- 
chanicl,  while  others  were  men  employed  in  minor  capacities  because  unable  to  do  a 

^"ft  Kwere^also  secured  from  21  youths  of  14  but  less  than  18  years  of  age^  Of 
these  13  earned  $1.50  but  under  $1.75,  1  earned  $1.75  but  under  $2  2  earned  $2  but 
under  $2.50,  and  5  earned  $3  but  under  $3.50.  As  to  nativity  15  of  these  youths  were 
native-bom  and  6  foreign-bom. 
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but  under  $3.50,  a  group  which  includes  76.5  per  cent  of  the  grand 
total.  Only  0.7  per  cent  received  less  than  $3,"  while  22.7  per  cent 
received  $3.50  or  more.  This  situation  is  in  noteworthy  contrast 
with  that  prevailing  in  the  smelting  and  refining  industry  of  Colo- 
rado, where,  as  has  been  seen,  the  largest  wage  group  is  that  for 
earnings  of  $2  but  under  $2.50,  with  43.2  per  cent  of  the  grand  total 
included,  and  the  wage  groups  for  earnings  of  $3  or  over  include  only 
114  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Native-born  employees  in  Montana  are  found  in  greater  proportions 
than  the  foreign-born  in  the  two  groups  earning  $3.50  or  over.  Of 
the  native-born  8.6  per  cent  earned  $3.50  and  under  $4,  and  23.1 
per  cent  $4  or  over,  as  against  6.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  who 
earned  $3.50  and  under  $4,  and  only  12.2  per  cent  who  earned  $4  or 
over.  Compensating  variations  are  found  chiefly  in  the  $3  and  under 
$3.50  group,  which  includes  66.2  per  cent  of  the  native-born  as 
against  80.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  aggregate  percentages  of  employees  earning  less 
than  $3  per  day,  the  percentage  for  the  native-born  being  2.1  while 
that  for  the  foreign-born  is  only  0.2  per  cent.  This  is  partially 
explained  by  the  larger  number  of  mechanics'  apprentices  found 
among  the  native-born.  Comparing  the  two  classes  of  native-born 
white  men,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  of  native  father  are  relatively 
more  important  in  the  highest  wage  group  (that  for  earnings  of  $4  or 
over)  than  those  of  foreign  father,  and  relatively  less  important  in  the 
largest  group  (that  for  earnings  of  $3  and  under  $3.50). 

Among  the  foreign-born,  the  greatest  concentration  in  the  highest 
group  is  shown  by  the  Canadians,  both  French  and  "other,"  the 
English,  and  the  Welsh,  whose  percentages  in  this  group  considerably 
exceed  those  of  the  native-born.  In  the  next  group,  that  for  earn- 
ings of  $3.50  but  under  $4,  the  French  Canadians  and  English  are 
still  proportionally  more  numerous  than  the  native-born.  The 
Irish,  Pohsh,  Scotch,  and  Slovak  also  have  higher  percentages  in  this 
group  than  the  native-born.  The  greatest  concentration  in  the 
principal  group  of  the  table,  that  for  earnings  of  $3  but  under  $3.50, 
IS  shown  among  races  of  numerical  importance  by  the  Montenegrins, 
with  100  per  cent  of  their  number,  the  Herzegovinians  with  96.6  per 
cent,  and  the  Croatians  with  91.7  per  cent.  The  Canadians  and 
English,  in  consequence  of  their  large  percentages  in  the  higher  wage 
groups,  are  represented  by  the  lowest  percentages  found  in  the  $3 
and  under  $3.50  group,  the  percentage  for  the  "other"  Canadians 
being  54.8  and  that  for  the  English  58. 

Among  other  races  not  discussed  above,  the  Germans,  North  Ital- 
ians, and  Slovenians,  as  regards  earnings  received,  are  in  an  inter- 
mediate position,  with  reference  to  the  Canadians,  English,  Welsh, 
and  native-born  on  the  side  of  higher  earnings,  and  the  Monte- 
negrins, Herzego-jinians,  and  Croatians  on  the  side  of  the  lower 
earnings.  The  differences  in  the  earnings  of  different  races  which 
have  been  noted  above  are  due  entirely  to  differences  in  occupations. 
Wages  for  all  occupations  are  fixed  in  the  union  scale  and  are  uniform 
for  all  races. 

"These  were  men  employed  in  minor  capacities  and  doing  less  than  a  full  day's 
work. 
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ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Wages  at  the  two  smelters  investigated  in  Montana  are  paid 
monthly  in  bank  checks,  wliich  are  cashed  without  discount  at  the 
local  banks.  One  company  operates  a  boarding  and  lodging  house 
with  accommodations  for  about  200  of  its  1,400  employees,  but 
patronage  is  not  compulsory  and  the  prices,  ranging  from  f  28  to  |40 
per  month,  according  to  the  kind  of  room  occupied,  are  no  higher 
than  those  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  community  for  the  same 
quality  of  service.  This  company  also  owns  40  dwelhng  houses 
which  it  rents  to  employees.  These  houses  were  characterized  as 
"first  class"  by  the  special  agent  of  the  Commission  and  were  found 
by  him  to  be  rented  at  rates  comparing  favorably  with  the  rents 
of  other  dwelling  houses  in  the  city.  The  other  company  operates 
no  boarding  and  lodging  houses  and  rents  no  dwelling  houses  to  its 
employees. 

The  only  compulsory  deduction  from  wages  at  the  two  sinelters  is 
the  hospital  fee,  which  in  neither  case  can  be  called  excessive.  At 
one  smelter  the  fee  is  $1  per  month.  This  entitles  any  employee  to 
such  treatment  at  "the  Sisters'  Hospital"  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  his  recovery  from  accident  or  from  sickness  (except  that 
arising  from  venereal  diseases).  At  the  other  smelter  the  fee  is  $2 
for  married  men  and  $1  for  single  men,  the  additional  dollar  charged 
married  men  being  for  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  hospital  and 
medical  service  to  their  families.  This  service  includes  such  care  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  recovery  from  accident  or  from  sickness 
and  is  arranged  for  through  contracts  with  three  local  physicians  who, 
in  turn,  have  contracts  with  two  local  hospitals.  There  is  said  to  be 
no  Uability  to  accidents  and  disease,  except  that  which  may  properly 
be  called  vocational.  Other  than  this  no  information  could  be  se- 
cured as  to  the  number  and  character  of  accidents.  Among  diseases 
incidental  to  the  nature  of  the  work  "smelters'  cough"  is  the  only 
one  prominentlv  mentioned.  This  is  an  affection  due  to  the  breathing 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  which,  though  rather  common,  is  said  by  physi- 
cians never  to  be  fatal. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

At  work  the  different  races  employed  are  never  purposely  segre- 
gated, but  race  segregation  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of  the 
preponderance  of  certain  races  in  certain  occupations.  Socially 
there  exists  the  same  line  of  cleavage  that  was  found  among  smelter 
and  refinery  employees  ui  Colorado.  The  native-born  and  the 
north  Europeans  associate  freely  with  each  other,  but  hardly  at  all 
with  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  The  latter,  as 
a  rule,  colonize  by  races,  or  by  groups  of  alhed  races,  in  boardmg  and 
lodging  houses  for  single  men  and  in  tenement  districts  for  men  with 
families.  At  Great  Falls,  for  example,  there  is  a  section  of  the  town 
known  as  "Little  Chicago,"  which  is  populated  almost  entirely  by 
members  of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  races. 
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EMPLOYERS     OPINIONS    OF    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Employers'  opinions  of  the  races  employed  in  the  smelting  industry 
in  Montana  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  expressed  of  the  same 
races  in  the  smelting  and  refining  industry  in  Colorado.  Native-born 
and  north  Europeans  are  preferred  for  the  supervisory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  as  well  as  for  those  which  may  be  designated  as  general 
labor.  Of  the  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  the 
Austrian  races  meet  ^\^th  the  greatest  favor,  while  the  Montenegrins 
are  classed  as  the  least  desirable.  The  second  generation  of  immi- 
grants; that  is,  the  native-born  of  foreign  fathers,  are  generally  con- 
sidered somewhat  superior  to  the  first  generation,  largely  because  of 
superior  education. 


Chapter  TX. 
SMELTING  m  ARIZOITA. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  602  to  610.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  investigation  of  the  labor  supply  of  the  smelting  industry 
in  Arizona  was  discontinued  before  completion,  hke  that  of  the 
labor  supply  of  the  metalhferous  mines  in  the  same  State,  because 
of  the  suspension  of  the  field  work  of  the  Commission.  Data  had 
been  secured,  however,  from  1,566  employees  at  two  large  smelters 
located  at  Clifton  and  Douglas,  respectively,  and  these  data  have 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  following  sections  on  the  faces  employed, 
their  occupations,  and  earnings. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

More  than  seven-tenths  of  the  employees  from  whom  data  were 
obtained  were  foreign-born  and  six-tenths  were  Mexicans.  More 
than  four-tenths  of  the  immigrants  had  come  to  the  United  States 
within  the  past  five  years,  and  more  than  seven-tenths  within  the 
past  ten  years.  More  than  one-half  of  all  employees  were  married, 
and  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  married  immigrants  had  their  families 
with  them.  Less  than  one-third  of  all  employees  knew  EngHsh  as 
their  native  tongue,  and  of  the  remainder — largely  Mexicans — only 
one-seventh  had  learned  to  speak  the  language.  As  to  poHtical 
condition  of  those  immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five 
years  or  more  and  who  were  21  years  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming, 
more  than  four-fifths  were  still  aliens. 

Of  the  1,566  employees  covered  by  tliis  chapter,  317  were  native- 
born  whites  of  native  father,  4  were  native-born  negroes,  129  (includ- 
ing 68  Mexican-Americans)  were  native-born  of  foreign  father,  and 
1,116  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  last  named,  947,  or  84.9  per  cent 
(60.5  per  cent  of  all  employees),  were  Mexicans.  The  remainder  of 
the  foreign-born  were  chiefly  Enghsh-speaking  immigrants  and  other 
north  Europeans,"^  the  largest  number  of  representatives  of  any  one 
race  beiag  31  of  the  English. 

All  of  the  1,116  immigrants  reported  complete  data  as  to  years  of 
residence  in  the  United  States.  These  are  presented  in  the  table 
which  follows. 

"  In  this  chapter  the  terms  north  European,  south  European,  and  east  European 
include  the  following  races  represented  at  the  smelters  investigated  in  Arizona: 
North  Europeans:  Danish,  English,  French,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  Welsh.  South  Europeans:  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  Spanish.  East 
Europeans:  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Croatian,  Slovenian. 
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Table  52. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  1909. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  19. 

20  or 
over. 

English 

31 
15 
21 
947 
19 
16 
67 

9 

4 

4 

438 

10 
5 

27 

6 
1 
1 
273 
4 
6 
13 

2 
3 
3 

117 

1 
1 
7 

3 

11 

7 
10 
51 
4 
4 
15 

Irish 

3 
68 

Mexican 

Scotch 

Swedish 

5 

Total 

1,116 

497 

304 

102 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  1,116  immigrants,  497,  or  44.5  per  cent,  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years,  and  801,  or  71.8  per  cent,  less 
than  ten  years.  This  distribution,  of  course,  is  controlled  by  the 
Mexicans,  of  whom  438  of  947,  or  46.3  per  cent,  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years,  and  711  of  947,  or  75.1  per  cent, 
less  than  ten  years.  Of  the  other  races  enumerated,  the  English, 
German,  and  Irish  reported  the  majority  of  their  representatives  as 
having  resided  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  a 
large  proportion  as  having  resided  here  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
The  Scotch  and  the  Swedish,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  two-thirds 
of  their  numbers  as  being  residents  of  less  than  ten  years'  standing. 

Of  the  1,566  employees  from  whom  data  were  collected,  1,552 
reported  as  to  their  conjugal  condition.  Of  this  number,  803  were 
married,  695  were  single,  and  54  widowed,  as  shown  in  the  table 
next  presented. 

Table  53. —  Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

313 
4 

57 
71 

143 
1 

28 
33 

159 
3 

28 
37 

11 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father: 
Mexican- American 

others 

Total  native-bom 

445 

205 

227 

13 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

English 

30 
15 
21 
941 
19 
16 
65 

10 
9 

10 

411 

7 

11 

32 

17 
6 

10 
498 

11 
4 

30 

3 

German 

Irish 

] 

Mexican 

32 

Scotch 

.     Swedish 

1 

other  races  o .* 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,107 

490 

576 



Grand  total 

1,552 

695 

803 

54 

a  Includes  all  foreign-born  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 
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The  native  whites  born  of  native  father,  the  native-born  of  foreio-n 
father,  and  the  foreign-born  reported  practically  the  same  propor- 
tions of  their  members  as  being  married,  the  percentages  bemo- 
respectively,  50.8,  50.8,  and  52.  Among  the  different  races  of 
the  foreign-born,  however,  greater  variations  appear.  The  married 
immigrants  included  498  of  941  Mexicans,  or  52.9  per  cent;  17  of  30 
English,  or  56.7  per  cent;  10  of  21  Irish,  or  47.6  per  cent;  and  4  of 
16  Swedes,  or  25  per  cent. 

Of  the  576  married  immigrants,  575  reported  the  location  of 
their  wives,  401  as  in  the  United  States  and  only  174  as  abroad. 
This  situation  is  explained  again  by  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  Mexicans,  a  fact  which  brings  out  a  noteworthy  contrast 
between  these  Mexicans  and  those  reported  upon  in  the  chapter  on 
metalliferous  mining  in  Arizona.  Of  the  latter,  it  wiU  be  recalled, 
only  153  of  298,  or  51.3  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  married  had 
their  wives  in  the  United  States,  while  of  the  Mexicans  employed  in 
the  smelters  investigated  in  Arizona  the  corresponding  proportion 
is  332  of  497,  or  66.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  immigrants  of  non-EngUsh-speaking  races,  996  reported 
as  to  their  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Enghsh  languao-e. 
The  data  thus  secured  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  54. — Ability  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English, 

by  race,  1909. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Speak 
English. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

15 

918 

16 

47 

15 
82 
16 
31 

15 
61 
16 
26 

Mexican 

Swedish 

23 

Total 

991) 

144 

107 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Only  144  of  the  total  of  996  included  in  the  table  could  speak 
English,  and  but  107  could  read  the  language,  while  a  still  smaller 
number,  96,  could  both  read  and  write  it.  These  low  proportions 
are  of  course  controlled  by  the  Mexicans,  of  whom  only  82  of  918, 
or  8.9  per  cent,  could  speak  Enghsh,  51,  or  5.6  per  cent,  read,  and 
44,  or  4.8  per  cent,  both  read  and  write  the  language.  Of  the  two 
other  races  enumerated  in  the  table,  all  of  15  Germans  and  16  Swedes 
could  speak  Enghsh,  all  of  the  Germans  and  all  but  1  of  the  Swedes 
could  read  the  language,  and  aU  but  1  of  each  race  could  both  read 
and  write  it. 

Of  those  immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years 
or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming, 
261  reported  as  to  their  political  status.  Of  this  number,  208  were 
Mexicans  and  the  totals  accordingly  show  a  very  large  proportion 
of  ahens,  225  still  being  in  that  category,  as  against  17  who  had 
become  citizens  and  19  who  had  secured  first  papers  only.     Only 
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2  of  the  208  Mexicans  had  become  citizens,  and  but  3  more  had  taken 
out  first  papers.  This  fact  supports  the  statement  made  in  the 
chapter  on  metalliferous  mining  in  Arizona,  that  Mexican  immigrants 
rarely  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  53  individuals 
of  other  races  who  reported  as  to  their  political  condition,  15  had 
secured  second  papers,  16  had  secured  first  papers  only,  and  22 
were  stiU  ahens. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

As  is  true  of  the  metaUiferous  and  smelting  industries  elsewhere 
in  the  West,  the  foremen,  engineers,  and  miechanics  in  the  smelters 
investigated  in  Arizona  were  almost  all  native-born 'or  north  Euro- 
peans. The  following  table  illustrates  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  races  employed: 

Table  55. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

General 
laborers. 

Native-born  ol  native  father; 

WlxitB                               .              .                   

307 
4 

62 
68 

27 

96 

184 

Native-born  of  foreign  father: 

5 

22 

47 

others                              

ii 

35 

431 

■      38 

123 

270 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

30 
15 
21 
922 
19 
15 
66 

2 
5 
4 
6 
2 

17 

11 

10 

Irish 

S 
14 
4 
3 
8 

12 

Mexican 

902 

Scotch 

13 

12 

9 

49 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,088 

28 

51 

1,009 

Grand  total 

1,519 

66 

174 

1,279 

"Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

Of  the  66  foremen,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  27  were  native-born  of 
native  father;  11,  native-born  of  foreign  father;  and  22,  north  Euro- 
peans and  members  of  "other  races."  Only  6  were  Mexicans.  Of 
the  174  engineers  and  mechanics,  96  were  native-born  whites  of 
native  father;  27,  including  5  Mexican- Americans,  were  native-born 
of  foreign  father;  37  were  north  Europeans  or  members  of  "other 
races,"  and  only  14  were  Mexicans.  Of  the  1,279  general  laborers, 
on  the  other  hand,  902  were  immigrant  Mexicans,  47  were  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  at  least  21  (included  in  the  table  among  the  184 
native-born  whites  of  native  father)  were  of  Mexican-American 
descent.  After  the  Mexicans  the  races  numerically  most  important 
as  general  laborers  were  the  native-born  whites  of  native  father,  who 
were  represented  by  163  individuals  (exclusive  of  the  21  American- 
born  Mexicans  just  referred  to)  and  the  native-born  of  native  father, 
other  than  the  Mexican-Americans,  who  were  represented  by  35 
Individuals. 
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The  proportion  of  each  race  employed  in  each  occupation  group 
is  shown  in  the  next  table. 

Table  56. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

General 
laborers. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

307 
4 

62 
68 

8.8 
.0 

.0 
16.2 

31.3 
.0 

9.6 
32.4 

69.9 

100. 0 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father; 

90.4 

other  races ...             

51.5 

Total  native- bom 

431 

8.8 

28.6 

62.6 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

English 

30 
16 
21 
922 
19 
15 
66 

6.7 
33.3 
19.0 

.7 
10.5 

.0 
13,6 

66.7 
.0 
23.8 
1.6 
21.1 
20.0 
12.1 

36.7 

66.7 

Irish         

67.1 

97.8 

Scotch 

68.4 

80.0 

Other  races  <i      . .           .          

74.2 

1,088 

2.6 

4.7 

92.7 

1,619 

4.3 

11.6 

84.2 

a  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 


The  most  important  facts  emphasized  by  this  table  are  (1)  the  rela- 
tively large  percentages  of  the  native-born  and  the  English-speaking 
immigrants  employed  as  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics,  and  (2) 
the  large  percentages  of  the  immigrant  Mexicans  and  the  Mexican- 
Americans  employed  as  general  laborers. 

The  largest  percentage  of  foremen,  33.3,  is  that  of  the  Germans,  who, 
however,  have  only  15  representatives  in  the  table.  The  largest 
percentage  of  engineers  and  mechanics  is  that  of  the  English,  who 
reported  56.7  per  cent  of  their  number  as  being  in  this  occupation 
group.  The  largest  percentage  reported  in  the  group  of  general 
laborers,  aside  from  the  100  per  cent  of  the  4  Negroes,  is  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  which  is  97.8  per  cent. 

As  between  the  native-born  and  the  north  European  races  enumer- 
ated, the  latter  had  somewhat  higher  percentages  of  their  aggregate 
number  employed  as  foremen  and  engineers  and  mechanics  than  did 
the  native-bom.  These  percentages  were  13  employed  as  foremen 
and  29  employed  as  engineers  and  mechanics,  as  against  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  of  8.8  and  28.5  of  the  native-born.  Of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  native-born,  those  of  foreign  father  show  16.2  per 
cent  employed  as  foremen  as  against  8.8  per  cent  of  the  native  whites 
born  of  native  father,  and  32.4  per  cent  employed  as  engineers  and 
mechanics,  as  agamst  31.3  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  born  of  native 
father." 

o  Great  variations  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  individual  north  Euro- 
pean races  are  exhibited  in  the  table,  but  these  variations  may  be  due  as  much  to 
the  small  number  of  employees  represented  as  to  other  causes,  and  for  this  reason 
no  further  comparisons  are  made. 
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The  group  of  "general  laborers"  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
men  employed  in  a  variety  of  occupations  too  numerous  for  separate 
classification.  These  occupations,  including  those  of  all  wage- 
earners  other  than  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics,  range  in 
degree  of  intelligence,  experience,  and  responsibility  required,  from 
those  of  common  laborers  to  those  of  the  men  employed  as  furnace- 
men,  tappers,  punchers,  and  feeders.  The  Mexicans  are  employed 
largely  at  common  labor,  but  whether  employed  at  this  or  at  work  of 
higher  grade,  most  of  which  is  done  by  native-born  and  north  Euro- 
peans, they  are  paid,  as  a  rule,  lower  wages  than  those  received  by 
'white"  laborers  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  kinds  of  work.  This 
point,  however,  can  best  be  discussed  in  the  section  following. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  at  the  smelters  investigated  ranged  from  eight 
to  twelve  per  day.  The  furnacemen,  feeders,  tappers,  punchers, 
vanners,  jigmen,  and  their  helpers  worked  eight  hours,  as  did  also  the 
engineers,  motormen,  and  firemen.  Some  mechanics  worked  eight 
hours,  some  nine  hours,  and  others  ten.  General  laborers,  other  than 
those  named  above,  worked  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  but  most 
commonly  eight  or  nine  hours. 

Wages  ranged  from  $1.50  per  day,  the  rate  received  by  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  Mexicans,  to  more  than  $8  per  day,  which  was  paid  to  a 
few  of  the  foremen.  General  laborers  were  paid  wages  varying  from 
the  lower  rate  named  to  $4.32  per  day.  Few,  however,  received 
more  than  $.3.50.  Of  the  Mexicans  employed  as  general  laborers, 
87.3  per  cent  were  paid  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  while  of  the  foreign- 
born  other  than  Mexicans  in  this  occupation  group,  85  per  cent 
received  more  than  $2.50  per  day.  The  great  majority  of  the  general 
laborers  of  the  native-born  and  the  north  European  races  received 
frona  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  The  differences  in  the  wages  paid 
Mexicans  and  those  paid  native-born  and  north  Europeans  employed 
as  general  laborers  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the  places  held  by 
individuals  of  these  races  as  general  laborers,  but  they  are  largely 
accounted  for  by  discrimination  against  the  Mexicans  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages. 

The  wages  paid  engineers  and  mechanics  ranged  from  $2.55  per 
day,  paid  a  car  repairer,  to  $4.75  paid  some  of  the  engineers.  Black- 
smiths, as  a  rule,  received  $3.50  per  day;  boiler  makers,  $3.75;  car- 
penters, machinists,  cranemen,  and  bricklayers,  $4;  tinsmiths  and 
iron  molders,  $4.25.  Foremen  received  from  $2.75  per  day,  paid  the 
foreman  of  the  rehning  pit  at  one  smelter,  to  more  than  $8  per  day, 
paid  the  foreman  of  the  concentrator  at  the  second  smelter. 

The  table  following  shows  the  proportion  of  the  adult  employees  of 
each  race  conspicuous  in  the  labor  supply  of  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated earning  each  specified  rate  of  wages  per  day.  Data  were  also 
secured  from  39  youths  14  but  under  18  years  of  age,  of  whom  2  earned 
$1  but  under  $1.25;  1,  $1.25  but  under  $1.50;  15,  $1.50  but  under 
$1.75;  12,  $1.75  but  under  $2;  3,  $2  but  under  $2.50;  5,  $2.50  but 
under  $3;  and  1,  $3.50  but  under  $4. 
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Table  57. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 

(This  table  includes  only  races  with  15  or  more  males  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
SI. 60. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
S2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
under 

S3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.60 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native  -  bom     of    native 
father.  White 

307 
120 

0.0 
.0 

2.0 
12  6 

3.0 
8.3 

3.9 
12.5 

17.3 
20  8 

28.0 
16.7 

20  2 
9.2 

25  1 

Native  -  bom    of    foreign 

20.0 

Total  native-bom . . . 

431 

.0 

4.9 

4.9 

6.3 

18.8 

24.8 

16.9 

2.3.4 

Foreign-bom: 

30 
16 
21 
929 
19 
16 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
45.5 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
4.8 
21.3 
.0 
.0 

10.0 
6.7 

.0 
18.0 
21.1 

.0 

10.0 
.0 

9.5 
12.6 
21.1 

6.3 

10.0 
60.0 
23.8 
2.3 
31.6 
31.3 

6.7 
20  0 
19.0 
.2 
.0 
43.8 

63.3 

13.3 

Irish 

42.9 

.1 

Scotch 

2(;.  3 

18.8 

Total  foreign-bom. . . 

1,096 

.0 

39.3 

18.5 

16.3 

12.1 

6.1 

2  9 

4.7 

1,527 

.0 

29.6 

14.7 

13.5 

14.0 

11.4 

6.9 

10  0 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  largest  wage  group  of  the  table  is  that  for  employees  earning 
$1.50  but  under  $1.75,  the  lowest  wages  received  by  any  adult  em- 
ployee. The  importance  of  this  wage  group,  however,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Mexican-Americans,  and  the 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent,  who  include  almost  all  of  the  employees 
within  the  group.  Among  the  native-born,  including  the  21  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descent  and  the  53  Mexican-Americans,  the  principal 
wage  group  is  that  for  earnings  of  $3  but  under  $3.50  per  day.  This 
group,  however,  contains  but  24.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  remain- 
der of  the  native-born,  a  greater  proportion  earned  more  than  the 
wages  indicated  than  earned  less,  the  percentage  of  the  total  earning 
$3.50  or  more  per  day  being  40.3,  as  against  34.9  per  cent  earning  less 
than  $3.  Among  the  foreign-born  the  representatives  of  the  north 
European  races  enumerated  are  found,  as  a  whole,  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  the  higher  wage  groups  than  are  the  native-born.  Of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  native-born,  those  born  of  native  fa.ther  show 
earnings  which  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  foreign  father. 
This  is  largelv  due  to  the  fact  that  34  of  the  53  Mexican-Americans 
included  among  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  earned  less  than 
$2.50  per  day  and  50  less  than  $3  per  day.  Among  the  north 
Europeans  the  English  are  conspicuous  for  the  very  large  percentage 
(63.3)  of  their  number  found  in  the  group  of  employees  earning  S4  or 
over  per  day.  This  percentage  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Enghsh  employed  as  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics,"  the 
occupations  for  which  the  highest  wages  are  paid.  After  the  English, 
the  Irish  show  the  highest  rate  of  earnings,  42.9  per  cent  of  their  num- 
ber receiving  $4  or  more  per  day  and  19  per  cent  receiving  $3.50  but 
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under  S4  per  day.  The  Swede?  follow  the  Irish,  in  respect  to  the  rate 
of  earnings,  with  18.8  per  cent  of  their  number  receiving  $4  or  over 
and  43.8  per  cent  receiving  $3.50  but  under  $4.  Turning  to  the  Mexi- 
cans, it  win  be  noted  that  45.5  per  cent  of  the  laborers  of  this  race 
earned  $1.50  but  under  $1.75  per  day,  the  lowest  wages  reported  in  the 
table,  and  that,  all  told,  66.8  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2,  which  was 
the  lowest  wage  recorded  for  their  north  European  competitors,  while 
97.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $3  per  day. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  SMELTING  AND  REFINING   OF   METAIIIFEROTIS   OEES  IN 

UTAH. 

(For  General  Tables  see  pp.  611  to  618.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Only  one  establishment  was  investigated  in  Utah.  The  Com- 
mission had  planned  a  much  more  extensive  investigation  of  the 
smelting  and  refining  industry  in  the  State  but  was  unable  to  carry 
out  its  plans  because  of  the  suspension  of  its  field  work.  The  estab- 
lishinent  investigated  is  a  crusher  and  concentrator  for  copper  ores 
and  is  located  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Data  were  obtained  from  734  of 
the  800  employees. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Employees  are  chosen  as  a  rule  from  men  who  apply  personally 
for  work,  though  occasionally,  when  help  is  scarce,  "interpreters" 
are  sent  out  to  secure  Greeks,  Austrians,  or  Italians.  The  Japanese 
employed  are  secured  from  a  Japanese  contractor  in  Salt  Lake  City 
who  collects  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  from  the  wages  of  each  man 
furnished. 

The  foreign-born  employees  of  the  plant  aggregated  not  quite  half 
of  those  reporting  data.  The  races  most  conspicuous  among  the  for- 
eign-born were  the  Greeks  and  Japanese,  who,  taken  together,  con- 
stituted more  than  half  of  the  total,  the  remainder  being  composed  of 
representatives  of  20  other  race.s.  Almost  half  of  the  foreign-born  had 
migrated  to  the  United  States  within  the  past  five  years  and  seven- 
tenths  had  come  within  the  past  ten  years.  Less  than  half  of  either 
the  native-born  or  the  foreign-born  were  married,  and  of  the  married 
immigrants,  the  majority  reported  their  wives  as  living  abroad. 
Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  of  non-English-speaking 
races  had  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
much  less  than  half  could  read  or  write  it.  As  to  political  status, 
of  the  Caucasian  immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years  or  more  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time 
of  coming,  over  four-tenths  were  still  aliens. 

Of  the  734  employees  reporting  complete  data,  386  were  native- 
born  and  348  foreign-born.  Among  the  former  those  born  of  native 
father  were  most  numerous,  being  represented  by  214  individuals  as 
against  172  of  those  of  foreign  father.  The  races  most  important 
among  the  native-born  of  foreira  f^.ther  were  the  English- Americans 
with  46  representatives,  the  Danish-Americans  with  27,  and  the 
German- Americans  with  23.  Of  the  348  foreign-born,  the  Greeks 
with  121  individuals  and  the  Japanese  with  65  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous  races  represented.  Next  to  them  in  numerical  importance 
came  the  English  with  38  individual  and  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish 

with  22  each, 
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All  of  the  foreign-born  employees  reported  as  to  years  of  residence 
in  the  United  States.  Presented  in  tabular  form  the  data  given  are 
as  follows: 

Table  58. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the   United  States  each  spedfied 
number  of  years,  by  race,  1909. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  have  been  in  the  United  States— 

R&ae. 

Under 
5  years. 

6  to  9 
years. 

10  to  14 
years. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  years 
or  over. 

Danish .         .  

22 
.38 
17 
121 
15 
05 
22 
48 

4 
9 
2 

98 
2 

39 
4 

15 

6 
9 
3 

22 
3 

20 
2 
7 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
7 

1 
2 
5 

g 

German 

g 

Greeli      

Irish 

2 

Japanese,,                     

7 
6 

Other  races 

14 

Total 

348 

173 

72 

23 

22 

58 

Of  the  total  of  348  immigrants,  173,  or  nearly  half,  had  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  within  the  past  five  years,  and  245  had  come  within 
the  past  decade.  Only  103  immigrants,  therefore,  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  ten  years  or  over.  Of  this  number  58  had  been 
here  for  twenty  years  or  over. 

Less  than  half  of  the  employees  who  reported  complete  data  were 
married.     This  is  shown  in  the  table  followino;. 


Table  59. — Conjugal  condition  of  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 

1909. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

213 
172 

106 
90 

101 
81 

6 

1 

Total  native-born 

385 

196 

182 

7 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Danish 

22 
38 
17 
121 
15 
62 
22 
48 

10 
14 

7 
86 

9 
30 

6 
28 

10 
23 

9 
32 

6 
32 
16 
19 

2 

English 

1 

1 

Greek 

3 

Irish 

Japanese 

Swedish 

other  races 

I 

Total  foreign-born 

345 

190 

147 

8 

Grand  total 

730 

386 

329 

15 

Only  4  races,  it  will  be  noted,  reported  a  majority  of  their  repre- 
sentatives as  married.  These  are  the  English,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  Japanese.  Of  the  147  married  immigrants,  all  reported  the 
location  of  their  wives,  81  as  in  the  United  States  and  66  as 
abroad.  The  large  proportion  reporting  wives  abroad  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  wives  of  the  32  married  GreeKs  and 
only  one  of  the  wives  of  the  32  married  Japanese  had  migrated  to 
the  United  States. 
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All  but  two  of  the  immigrants  of  non-English-speaking  races  re- 
ported as  to  their  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Enghsh  lan- 
guage.    The  information  received  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  60. — Ability  of  foreign-born  employees  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  by  race, 

1909. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Speak 
English. 

Bead 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

Danisli 

22 
17 
121 
63 
22 
28 

22 
17 
68 
18 
22 
26 

22 
16 
36 
7 
22 
17 

21 
16 
33 

Greek 

Swedish 

21 

Other  races     . 

16 

Total 

273 

173 

120 

Of  the  total  of  273  reporting  data,  173  could  speak  English,  120 
could  read,  and  114  could  both  read  and  write  the  language.  The 
greatest  facility  in  the  use  of  English  is  shown  by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  all  of  whom  could  read  as  well  as  speak  the  language,  and  all 
but  two  of  whom  (one  of  each  race),  could  write  as  well  as  speak 
and  read  it.  All  of  the  Germans  also  could  speak  the  language,  and 
16  of  17  of  them  could  read  and  write  it.  The  poorest  command  of 
English  is  shown  by  the  Japanese,  of  whom  only  18  of  63  could  speak 
the  language,  and  only  7  read  and  write  it.  Of  the  Greeks  68  of  121 
could  speak  English  but  only  36  could  read  and  only  33  could  read 
and  write  it.  The  differences  in  the  ability  of  these  races  to  use 
English  are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  length  of  residence  in 
the  United  States  and  in  part  to  differences  in  the  native  languages. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Japanese  are  not  only  the  most  recent  immi- 
grants enumerated  in  Table  60,  but  they  are  also  the  races  whose 
native  languages  are  the  most  unlike  the  English. 

Of  those  immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  five 
years  or  longer  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of 
arrival,  39"  reported  complete  data  as  to  their  political  status.  Of 
this  numlDer  11  had  secured  their  second  riaturalization  papers,  11 
had  taken  out  first  papers,  and  17  were  still  aliens.  *" 

KACE    CHANGES. 

The  establishment  investigated  was  not  placed  in  operation  until 
1907  and  consequently  its  history  is  of  little  value  in  a  considera- 
tion of  race  changes  in  the  smelting  industry  in  Utah  as  a  whole. 
Its  history  is  of  value,  however,  for  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the 
racial  composition  of  the  general  labor  supply  at  present  available 
in  and  about  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  plant  is 

«  The  Japanese,  because  ineligible  for  citizenship,  are  not  included  in  this  number. 
b  No  comparisons  between  races  are  made  as  to  political  status,  because  the  num- 
bers reporting  are  too  small  to  be  representative. 
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located.  When  actual  operation  was  begun,  Greeks,  who  had  been 
exclusively  employed  as  common  laborers  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction, were  retained  to  do  the  common  labor  of  the  establish- 
ment and  native-born  and  north  Europeans  °  were  engaged  for  the 
supervisory  and  mechanical  work.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1908, 
the  Greeks  went  on  strike  to  secure  the  higher  wages  which  they  had 
learned  were  paid  by  other  companies.  The  strike  was  begun 
without  a  formal  presentation  of  demands  and  though  the  company 
acceded  to  the  demands  when  made,  so  many  of  the  Greeks  failed 
to  return  to  work  that  the  company  was  compelled  to  secure  laborers 
of  other  races.  Accordingly,  Japanese  and  a  few  Austrians  and 
Italians  were  brought  in  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Greeks,  however,  still  remain  the  predominant  foreign  element 
in  the  labor  supply. 


OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  highest  paid  positions  at  the  establishment  investigated  were 
held  almost  exclusively  by  the  native-born  and  immigrants  from 
northern  Europe,  while  the  Greeks  and  the  Japanese  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  group  of  general  laborers.  This  is  shown  in 
the  table  next  presented. 


Table  61. — Number  of  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  in  each 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


occupation 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 
and  me- 
chanics. 

General 
laborers. 

Native-bom  of  native  fattier,  AVliite 

209 
166 

18 
11 

75 

57 

116 
98 

NativB-bom  of  foreign  father 

375 

29 

132 

214 

ForeijTn-bom,  by  race: 

Dan  ish - 

22 
38 
17 
121 
15 
66 
22 
46 

2 
1 

5 
16 
8 

15 
21 

English 

German 

Greek 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

119 

Irish 

4 

9 
63 

Japan'jse 

Swedish 

11 
17 

10 
26 

Other  races  a 

Total  foreign-bom 

346 

13 

61 

272 

Grand  total 

721 

42 

193 

48o 

"  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

The  great  majority  of  the  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics  were 
native  born  01  the  40  foremen,  only  11  were  immigrants.  Two  of 
these  were  Japanese  and  2  were  Greeks.      Of  the  19.3  engineers  and 

F,™loIj"  ■^}V'TJ^%  H™'  "°'''"*^  European,"   "south  European,"  and  "east 
1^  mah^  following  races  represented  at  the  establishment  investigated 

South.  European.— Greek;  Italian,  North 

East  European.— Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Croatian,  Russian,  Slovenian. 
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mechanics,  only  61  were  foreign-born,  and  none  of  the  latter  were  either 
Japanese  or  Greeks.  All  but  2  of  the  Japanese  and  all  hut  2  of  the 
Greeks,  therefore,  are  included  in  the  group  of  general  laborers. 
This  grou])  also  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  native-born  and 
the  north  Europeans,  as  appears  m  the  table,  but  members  of  these 
races  were  employed  largely  in  positions  requiring  responsibility  or 
experience,  while  Greeks  and  Japanese  were  employed  entirely  as 
unskilled  laborers.  This  fact  does  not  appear  in  the  table  given, 
but  will  be  brought  out  later  in  the  discussion  of  earnings. 

Expressed  in  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  the 
proportion  of  the  representatives  of  each  race  engaged  in  each  group 
of  occupations  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 

Table  62. — Per  cent  of  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  1909. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 
and  me- 
chanics. 

General 
laborers. 

209 
166 

8.6 
6.6 

35.9 
34.3 

55.5 

Mative-bom  of  foreign  father 

59  0 

375 

7.7 

35.2 

57  1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Danish 

22 
38 

17 
121 
15 
66 
22 
46 

9.1 
2.6 
.0 
1.7 
13.3 
3.1 
4.6 
6.5 

22.7 
42.1 
47.1 

68  2 

English 

55  3 

52.9 

Greek         

98  3 

Irish 

26.7 

.0 

60.0 

37.0 

60.0 

Japanese . 

96.9 

45.5 

Other  races  <i 

66.5 

346 

3.8 

17.6 

78.6 

Grand  total                        

721 

5.8 

26.8 

67.4 

o  Includes  all  races  with  less  than  15  representatives. 

The  most  important  fact  emphasized  by  this  table,  aside  from  the 
concentration  of  the  Greeks  and  Japanese  in  the  lowest-paid  occupa- 
tion group,  is  the  large  percentages  of  the  native-born  (35.2),  the 
English  (42.1),  the  Germans  (47.1),  ani  the  Swedes  (50),  who  were 
engineers  and  mechanics." 

The  predominance  of  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans  in 
the  higher  occupations  and  the  restriction  of  the  Gieeks  and  Jap- 
anese to  the  lower  is  explained  largely  by  differences  in  previous 
training,  yeai's  of  residence  in  the  Ijnited  States,  and  abihty  to  use 
the  English  language.  The  latter  two  points  have  been  discussed  in 
a  preceding  section.  In  regard  to  previous  experience,  it  may  be 
said  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  native-born  and  north  European 

a  The  large  proportions  ot  the  representatives  of  these  races,  found  in  the  group  o£ 
engineers  and  mechanics,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  repairmen, 
employed  as  a  rule  at  |2.50  per  day,  were  classed  as  mechanics.  This  number  included 
44  native-born  of  native  father,  31  native-born  of  foreign  father,  3  Danes,  5  English,  6 
Germans,  and  6  Swedes. 
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foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics  had  acquired  the  training  neces- 
sary in  their  occupations  before  coming  to  the  estabhshment  investi- 
gated, while  few,  if  anj-,  of  the  Greeiis  and  Japanese  had  had  any- 
previous  experience  in  the  industry. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

As  in  the  smelters  and  refineries  investigated  in  Colorado,  the 
employees  covered  by  this  chapter  were  not  unionized.  Hours  of 
labor,  however,  are  regulated  by  statute  law  "  at  eight  per  day ''  for 
all  laborers  actually  employed  in  the  work  of  crushing  and  concen- 
trating. Mechanics  and  a  few  other  employees  work  nine  hours  per 
day.     The  working  week  is  six  days. 

Wages  ranged  from  $1.60  per  day  for  Japanese  engaged  in  common 
labor  to  $7.69  ($200  per  month)  for  some  of  the  foremen. _  All  of  the 
63  Japanese  included  in  the  occupation  table  in  the  previous  section 
were  paid  $1.60  per  day.  The  wages  paid  Greeks  varied  from  $1.60 
to  12.50  per  day,  but  the  great  majority,  73  of  121,  received  $1.75  for 
nine  hours'  work.  Only  one  employee  not  a  Greek  or  Japanese  was 
paid  less  than  $2  per  day,  and  most  of  the  native-born  and  north 
Europeans  engaged  as  "general  laborers"  were  paid  $2.50  per  day. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  "general  laborers"  of  these  races,  as_  indi- 
cated above,  were  employed  in  positions  requiring  responsibility  or 
previous  experience,  but  enougli  of  them  were  occupied  as  unskilled 
laborers  to  prove  that  discrimination  iu  the  payment  of  wa,ges  is  exer- 
cised against  the  Greeks  and  the  Japanese.  Discrimination  is  exer- 
cised, moreover,  in  the  payment  of  wages  as  between  the  two  races 
last  named.  The  higher  wage  of  $1.75  received  by  the  majority  of 
the  Greeks,  many  of  whom  were  still  engaged  in  construction  work, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  nine-hour  workday,  but  the  20  Greeks  who 
received  $1.80  per  day,  the  8  who  received  $2,  and  2  of  the  10  who 
received  $2.50,  worked  only  the  eight  hours  worked  by  the  Japanese. 
The  wages  paid  mechanics  were  only  slightly  less  per  day  as  a  rule 
than  those  paid  mechanics  at  the  mines  and  smelters  investigated  in 
Montana,  but  they  were  considerably  less  per  hour  because  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  mechanics  at  the  Utah  establishment  worked 
nine  hours  per  day  instead  of  the  eight  hours  constituting  the  work- 
day in  Montana.  The  lowest  wage  paid  to  mechanics  was  $2.50  for 
sheet-metal  workers  and  repairmen,  and  the  highest  was  $6,  for 
bricklayers  (for  eight  hours'  work).  Pipe  fitters  were  paid  $3.50, 
electricians  $3.75  and  $4,  and  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  $4. 

Data  as  to  the  rate  of  earnings  per  day  were  secured  from  729 
adult  employees.'^  The  table  foUowmg  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
representatives  of  each  race  earning  each  specified  rate  at  the  estab- 
lishment investigated. 

a  The  act  (found  in  "Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,"  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  142),  limits  the  period  of  employment  "in 
smelters  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals"  to 
eight  hours  per  day. 

b  The  men  work  in  three  shifts  per  day. 

<=  Data  were  aXso  secured  from  5  youths,  14  but  under  18  years  of  age,  of  whom  4 
earned  $2.50  but  under  J3,  and  1,  $2  but  under  $2.50. 
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Table  63.— Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

SI. 60 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.76 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

.13  and 
under 

$3.50. 

.$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White . 
Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 

213 

109 

0.0 
.0 

0.0 
.0 

0.0 
.0 

59.6 
69.2 

12.2 
15.4 

8.0 
5.3 

20.2 

382 

.0 

.0 

.0 

69.4 

13.6 

6.8 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Danish 

22 
38 
17 
121 
16 
65 
21 
48 

.0 
.0 
.0 
6.6 
.0 
96.9 
.0 
.0 

4.5 

.0 

.0 

77.7 

.0 

1.5 
.0 
.0 

.0 
2.6 
.0 
6.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

68.2 
47.4 
70.6 
9.1 
60.0 
.0 
67.1 
08.8 

13.6 
26.3 
11  8 
.0 
13.3 
1.5 
14.3 
10.4 

9.1 

7,9 

.0 

.0 

13.3 

.0 

4.8 

4.2 

4  5 

German 

17  6 

Irish     

13  3 

Swedish 

23  8 

Other  races 

16  7 

347 

20.5 

27.7 

2.6 

31.7 

7.6 

2.9 

729 

9.7 

13.2 

1.2 

46.2 

10.7 

4.9 

14.0 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  largest  wage  group  in  the  table  is  that  of  employees  earning 
$2.50  but  under  $3.  This  group  includes  59.4  per  cent  of  the  native- 
born  and  31.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  For  the  native-born 
the  wages  indicated  are  the  lowest  received,  40.6  per  cent  receiving 
higher  wages.  Of  the  foreign-born,  on  the  other  hand,  50.8  per  cent 
earned  lower,  and  only  17.6  per  cent  earned  higher  wa^es.  The  two 
divisions  of  the  native-born  are  found  in  approximately  equal  pro- 
portions in  the  $2.50  but  under  $3  group  and  in  the  $4  or  over  group, 
but  some  variation  to  the  advantage  of  the  native-born  of  native 
father  is  found  in  the  two  groups  comprising  employees  earning  $3 
but  under  $4. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  the  Swedes  show  a  wage  distribution 
closely  approximating  that  of  the  native-born,  and  the  English  show 
one  for  which  the  average  wage  should  be  little  if  any  lower  than  the 
average  wage  of  the  native-born.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  north  Euro- 
peans included  in  the  table  show  a  greater  concentration  than  the 
native-born  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  but  the  controlling  factors  in  the 
wage  distribution  of  the  foreign-born  are  the  Greeks  and  Japanese. 
For  the  former  the  highest  wage  group  is  that  of  employees  earning 
$2.50  but  under  $3,  the  group  which  is  the  lowest  wage  group  for  the 
native-born.  This  group,  moreover,  includes  only  9.1  per  cent  of  the 
Greeks,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder — 77.7  per  cent  of  the  total- 
being  found  in  the  group  of  employees  earning  $1.75  but  under  $2. 
The  Japanese,  as  indicated  above,  received  lower  wages  than  even  the 
Greeks,  and  their  principal  wage  group  is  that  of  employees  earning 
$1.50  but  under  $1.75  (the  exact  rate  is  $1.60  as  previously  stated), 
which  includes  96.9  per  cent  of  their  number. 

To  summarize,  the  differences  in  the  wages  paid  native-born  and 
north  European  employees  and  those  paid  Greeks  and  Japanese  are 
due  (1)  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  employed  almost  exclusively  as 
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common  laborers,  while  the  former  hold  almost  all  of  the  supervisory, 
mechanical,  and  semiskilled  positions,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  Greeks 
and  Japanese  are  paid  lower  wages  than  native-bom  and  north  Euro- 
peans engaged  with  them  in  common  labor. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYEES    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

Wages  are  paid  monthly  in  checks  which  are  cashed  without  dis- 
count at  the  location  of  the  plant  or  at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  town  is 
a  "company  town"  and  the  company  accordingly  furnishes  dwelling 
houses  for  those  employees  who  have  families  with  them,  and  dormi- 
tories for  those  who  are  single.  The  company,  however,  furnishes  no 
board.  The  dwelling  houses,  which  were  characterized  by  the  agent 
of  the  Commission  as  "good  frame  houses  "  are  rented  for  $3  per  room 
per  moKth,  including  water.  Some  of  the  few  ItaUans  and  Austrians 
employed  own  the  houses  which  they  occupy  and  pay  the  company  a 
rent  of  50  cents  per  month  for  the  land  on  which  the  houses  are 
located.  For  "  white  men  "  without  families  the  company  maintains 
a  dormitory  for  which  the  charge  for  each  man  is  $1  per  month.  The 
service  rendered  includes  the  supply  of  bedding  and  the  laundering 
of  bedding  and  towels.  For  the  Greeks  and  the  Japanese  the  com- 
pany furnishes  bunk  houses  with  running  water  for  the  price  charged 
"white  men"  at  the  dormitory.  This  price,  however,  covers  neither 
bedding  nor  laundry.  No  stores  are  operated  by  the  company.  A 
Japanese  conducts  a  store  on  the  premises  and  a  Greek  conducts 
another  a  mile  distant.  Much  of  the  trading  of  the  community  is 
done  with  stores  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  company  maintains  an  emergency  hospital  at  the  plant  and 
contracts  with  a  hospital  in  Salt  Lake. City  for  the  permanent  accom- 
modations needed.  The  fee  charged  is  |1  per  month,  and  it  entitles 
each  employee  and  his  family  to  the  medical  and  hospital  service 
necessary  Ho  insure  recovery  from  accident  or  sickness  (except  in 
cases  of  confinement). 

In  addition  to  paying  the  hospital  fee,  every  employee  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  an  accident  insurance  policy.  The  premium  for 
this  pohcy  is  $1  per  month,  which  is  deducted  by  the  company 
from  the  monthly  wages.     The  benefit  secured  is  half  pay  for  a 

Eeriod  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  weeks  when  incapacitated  for  work 
y  injuries  received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  company, 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

As  already  noted,  the  Greeks  and  the  Japanese  are  segregated 
from  other  employees,  both  at  work  and  at  sleeping  quarters.  The 
segregation  at  work  is  a  matter  of  occupational  distribution,  not  of 
conscious  management  by  the  company.  The  segregation  at  sleep- 
ing quarters  is  partly  the  result  of  the  difference  m  the  standard  of 
comfort  demanded  by  "American"  laborers  and  that  demanded  by 
Greeks  and  Japanese,  and  partly  of  the  habit — more  or  less  imposed 
by  the  prejudices  of  "American"  laborers — these  races  have  of 
living  by  themselves. 

As  to  the  social  relations  between  the  races  employed,  there  is 
little  in  the  locahty  to  caS  forth  more  than  occasional  intercourse 
outside  of  working  hours.     The  Greeks  and  the  few  Itahans  and 
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Austrians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  associate  with  other  races.  As  for  the 
Japanese,  their  relations  with  the  native-born  are  very  friendly,  but 
European  immigrants  have  little  to  do  with  them. 

employers'  opinions  of  races  employed. 

In  the  estabhshment  investigated  in  Utah,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
metalliferous  industries  of  the  West,  the  native-bom  and  north 
Europeans  are  preferred  for  the  work  of  supervision  and  the  mechan- 
ical trades.  For  common  laborers,  the  Japanese,  among  the  races 
employed  as  such,  are  greatly  preferred  to  all  others,  the  second 
choice  being  either  Italians  or  Austrians,  neither  of  whom  are 
employed  in  appreciable  numbers  at  present.  The  Japanese  are 
praised  for  their  industry,  attentiveness,  tractability,  sobriety,  and 
progressiveness.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considered 
very  unsatisfactory  laborers,  the  chief  charges  against  them  being 
those  of  intractabihty  and  drunkenness. 


Chapter  XI. 

SUMMARY   OF    IMMIGEANT    LABOR    IN    THE    SMELTIITG    AND 
REFINING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  619  to  621.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  local  immigrant  labor  situation  in  each  of  the  smelting  and 
refining  districts  investigated  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
four  chapters.  In  this  chapter  the  data  which  served  as  the  bases 
for  these  local  studies  have  been  combined  to  present  a  general  view 
of  the  situation  in  the  entire  field  investigated. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  smelting  and  refining  industry  of  the  West,  like  the  metal- 
liferous mining  industry,  is  largely  dependent  upon  immigrant 
labor.  Of  the  total  number  of  employees  reporting  data,  69.3  per 
cent,  in  fact,  were  foreign-born,  a  percentage  slightly  larger  than  the 
corresponding  one,  67.1,  for  the  metalliferous  mines  investigated. 

Ths  combined  data  with  reference  to  the  racial  composition  of  the 
labor  force  of  the  smelters  and  refineries  investigated  is  presented  in 
the  three  following  tables,  the  first  giving  the  racial  distribution  b> 
numbers  employed  in  each  district,  the  second  by  percentages  of 
the  total  number  emplo3red  in  each  district,  and  the  third  summa- 
rizing the  first  two  tables  by  racial  groups. 

Table  64. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured  and  the  number 
in  each  State  investigated,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

WMte.                                    

1,337 
36 

404 
14 

402 
18 

317 
4 

214 

Negro 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 
Canada                   

63 
132 
206 
206 
191 
40 
62 
8 

7 

21 
62 
36 
38 
9 
4 
1 

48 
48 
110 
142 
73 
17 

3 

.     17 
21 
16 
9 
4 
58 
1 

5 

46 

23 

Ireland                                                 .  . 

12 

Other  north  European  countries  o 

South  and  east  European  countries  «. . . 

71 
10 

Other  countries  t>                   

i 

6 

Total 

908 

168 

439 

129 

172 

Total  native-born 

2,281 

586 

859 

450 

386 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

36 
143 
643 

95 
172 
220 
193 
603 
223 
178 

65 
953 
141 

6 

8 
106 
78 
22 
88 
71 
64 
76 
173 

23 

117 

536 

17 

81 

100 

1 

413 

132 

4 

■      5 
13 

1 

3 

Canadian  Other                    

5 

1 

31 
15 

38 

German                          

17 

121 

Iriah                           

21 
7 

1 

16 

Italian  North                     

8 

Ttalian    .^nnth 

66 

6 
2 

947 
10 

d  total. 
6d). 

i26 

3 

a  Includes  races  represente 
b  Including  Cliile,  SwitzeF 

d  by  less  th 
land,  and  A 

an  1  per  cent  '>f  the  gran 
rica  (country  not  speclfl 
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Table  64. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured  and  the  nunhet 
in  each  State  investigated,  by  general  nativity  aud  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Number  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

82 
190 
456 
321 

146 

389 

12 

21 
173 
387 

97 

51 
182 

31 

17 
65 
186 

64 

188 

7 

19 

11 

Slovak 

Slovenian . .        ,                       

1 
16 

10 
16 
3 

3 

22 

Miscellaneous—  a 

31 

3 

2 

Total  foreign-born 

6, 161 

1,599 

2,098 

1,116 

348 

Grand  total 

7,442 

2,185 

2,957 

1,666 

734 

a  Including  races  represented  by  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 

t  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  1  Syrian,  and  9  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Table  65. — Racial  distribution  of  employees,  by  percentages  of  the  total  number  reporting 
in  the  entire  field  and  in  each  State  investigated. 


General  nativity  and  raca. 

Per  cent  of 
entire  field 
investi- 
gated. 

Per  cent  in 

each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

18.0 
.5 

18.5 
.6 

13.6 
.6 

20.2 
.3 

29  2 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

.8 

1.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

.6 

.8 

.1 

.3 
1.0 
2.4 
1.6 
1.7 
.4 
.2 

1.6 
1.6 
3.7 
4.8 
2.5 
.6 
.0 

.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.0 

.6 

.3 
3.7 

.1 

Other  north  Em-opean  countries  a 

South  aud  east  European  countries o... 
Mexico 

9.7 

1.4 

0 

Total 

12.2 

7.7 

14.8 

8.2 

Total  native-bom . 

30.7 

26.8 

29.0 

28.7 

62.6 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

.5 
L9 
8.6 
1.3 

'2.3 
3.0 
2.6 
6.8 
3.0 
2.4 
.9 

12.8 
1.9 
1.1 
2.6 
6.1 
4.3 

2.0 
6.2 

.2 

.2 

.4 

4.8 

3.6 

1.0 

4.0 

3.2 

2.5 

3.5 

7.9 

.0 

.3 

.1 

1.0 

7.9 

17.7 

4.4 

2.3 

8.3 

.0 

.8 
4.0 
18.1 

.5 
2.7 
3.4 

4.5 

.1 

.0 

.0 

4.3 

LO 

.5 

2.2 

6.3 

1.8 

6.4 

.2 

.3 
.8 
.1 
.0 

2.0 

1.0 
.0 

1.3 
.4 
.1 
.0 
60.5 
.6 

1.2 
.0 
.1 

1.0 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

4 

Dalmatian . , 

Q 

English 

6.2 
2  3 

German 

16.5 
2.1 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

8.8 

Mexican 

Scotch 

1.5 

5 

Slovak .■ 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

3  0 

Miscellaneous— o 

North  European 

4  2 

South  and  east  European 

.4 

Other  races  d, . .. 

Total  foreign-bom 

69.3 

73.2 

71.0 

71.3 

Grand  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Including  races  representad  by  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 

6  Including  Chile,  Switierland,  aud  Africa  (country  not  specified). 

»  Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

<l  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  1  Syrian,  and  9  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 
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Table  66. — Distribution  of  male  employees  in  race  groups,  by  number  in  the  entire  field 
and  in  each  State  investigated. 


Race  groups. 

Number  in 
entire  field 
investi- 
gated. 

Number  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Native-born . 

2,281 

1,685 

2,367 

179 

65 

953 

12 

686 

335 

1,245 

13 

869 
991 
960 
140 

450 
122 

20 
18 

386 

137 

130 

Canadian 

8 

66 

Mexican 

6 

947 
3 

Otlier  races  a   .   . 

7 

2 

Total      .  . 

7,442 

2,185 

2,957 

1,566 

734 

a  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  1  Syrian,  and  9  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Table  67. — Distribution  of  male  employees  in  race  groups,  by  per  cent  in  the  entire  field 
and  in  each  State  investigated. 


Per  cent 
In  entire 
field  inves- 
tigated. 

Per  cent  in  each  State. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Native-born 

30.7 

21.3 

31.8 

2.4 

.9 
12.8 

.2 

26.8 

16.3 

57.0 

.6 

29.0 

33.5 

32.5 

4.7 

28.7 
7.8 
1.7 
1.1 

62.6 

18.7 

18.5 

1.1 

8.9 

.3 

60.5 
.2 

.2 

.3 

o  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  1  Syrian,  and  9  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Of  the  total  of  7,442  employees  reporting  data,  2,281,  or  30.7  per 
cent,  were  native-born.  Of  these,  1,337,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  native-born  of  native  white  fathers,  36,  or  0.5  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total,  were  native-born  of  native  negro  fathers,  and  908,  or  12.2 
per  cent,  were  native-born  of  foreign  fathers.  Most  conspicuous 
among  the  latter  were  the  German- Americans  and  the  Irish- Americans, 
each  represented  by  206  individuals,  and  the  English-Americans, 
represented  by  132  individuals.  The  Canadian- Americans  had  63 
representatives  and  the  Mexican-Americans  62.  Comparing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  native-born,  as  given  above,  with  those  of  the  native- 
born  employed  at  the  metalliferous  mines  investigated,  it  appears 
that,  roughly,  the  same  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  employees — 
30.7  and  32.9,  respectively— were  native-born,  but  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  was  considerably  greater  in 
the  mining  industry  than  in  that  of  smelting  and  refining,  the  per- 
centage in  the  former  being  16.2  as  against  12.2  in  the  latter. 

The  foreign-born,  with  5,161  individuals,  constituted,  as  stated 
above,  69.3  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  of  employees  from  whom 
data  were  collected.  The  most  prominent  numerically  of  the  41 
races  °  represented  were,  in  the  order  named,  the  Mexicans,  Croa- 
tians,  Irish,  Slovenians,  and  Swedes.  The  Mexicans,  with  953  rep- 
resentatives, constituted  12.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  em- 

a  All  but  17  ot  these  had  so  few  representatives  that  they  were  included  in  the 
tables  under  the  caption  "Other  races." 
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ployees  reporting  data;  the  Croatians,  with  643  representatives,  con- 
stituted 8.6  per  cent;  the  Irish,  with  503,  6.8  per  cent;  the  Slovenians, 
with  456,  6.1  per  cent;  and  the  Swedes,  with  321,  4.3  per  cent.  Of 
the  remaining  races  enumerated,  2,  the  Germans  and  the  North  Ital- 
ians, were  represented  by  more  than  200  individuals,  and  6 — the 
Canadians  other  than  French,  the  English,  the  Greeks,  the  South 
Italians,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Slovaks — were  represented  by  more 
than  140  but  less  than  200  individuals.  The  Dalmatians  numbered 
95,  the  Japanese  65,  and  the  Scotch  82.  Comparing  the  foregoing 
data  with  that  for  the  metalliferous  mines  investigated,  it  is  evident 
that  though  the  proportions  of  the  foreign-born  to  the  total  number 
of  employeas  are  approximately  equal,  being,  respectively,  69.3  and 
67.1  per  cent,  the  racial  distribution  within  the  group  is  quite  differ- 
ent. At  the  mines,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  English  were  numer- 
ically most  conspicuous — their  number  constituting  16.9  per  cent  of 
the  grand  total  and  being  slightly  greater  than  that  of  either  the 
native-born  of  native  father  or  the  native-born  of  foreign  father. 
At  the  smelting  and  refining  establishments  investigated,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  English  were  relatively  unimportant,  their  number 
constituting  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
reporting  data. 

The  Irish  were  the  immigrant  race  which  ranked  second  in  num- 
ber at  the  mines,  where  they  composed  12.6  per  cent  of  the  employees 
reporting  data,  but  at  the  smelters  and  refineries  their  proportion  was 
only  6.8  per  cent,  little  more  than  half  that  at  the  mines.  The  Mex- 
icans, on  the  other  hand,  were  of  considerably  greater  relative  impor- 
tance at  the  smelters  than  at  the  mines,  their  proportion  among  the 
smelter  and  refinery  workers  reporting  being  12.8  per  cent,  as  opposed 
to  7.1  per  cent  among  the  mine  workers. 

The  North  Italians  included  6.5  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers 
investigated,  but  only  3  per  cent  of  the  smelter  and  refinery  employees. 
The  Slovenians,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted  6.1  per  cent  of  the 
latter,  and  only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  former.  If  the  total  number  of 
smelter  and  refinery  employees  reporting  data  are  divided  into  racial 
groups,  as  in  Table  66,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  native-born  and  the 
north  Europeans  "  together  constituted  little  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  reporting  information.  Of  the  total 
number,  7,442,  the  native-born  contributed  2,281,  or  30.7  per  cent, 
as  noted  above,  and  the  north  Europeans  1,585,  or  21.3  per  cent. 
The  latter,  it  will  be  noted,  constituted  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
the  smelter  and  refinery  employees  than  of  the  metalliferous  mine 
workers,  of  whom  the  corresponding  percentage  was  39.7.  The 
south  and  east  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much  more 
numerous  at  the  smelters  and  refineries  than  at  the  mines,  numbering 

a  In  this  chapter  the  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "east 
European "  include  the  following  races  represented  at  the  smelters  and  refineries 
investigated : 

North  European. — Danish,  Dutch,  English,  Finnish,  Flemish,  French,  German, 
Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Welsh. 

South  European. — Greek;  Italian,  North;  Italian,  South;  Spanish. 

East  European. — Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Dalma- 
tian, Hebrew  (Russian),  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Macedonian,  Magyar,  Mon- 
tenegrin, Polish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Servian,  Slovak,  Slovenian, 
Austrian  (race  not  specified). 
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2,367,  or  31.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  at  the  former, 
as  against  1,363,  or  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  at 
the  latter.  The  Canadians,  however,  wene  less  numerous  at  the 
smelters  and  refineries,  where  they  constituted  but  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
force,  as  against  4.3  per  cent  at  the  mines.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  represented  at  all  at  the  mines,  but  appear  as 
0.9  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  at  the  smelters  and 
refineries. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  races  employed  exhibits  some  note- 
worthy contrasts  as  shown  in  Tables  64  and  65.  The  native-born 
were  found  in  about  the  same  proportions,  26.8,  29,  and  28.7  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  Colorado,  Montana  and  Arizona,  but  at  the 
Utah  establishment  investigated  their  proportion  was  52.6  per  cent, 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  districts  first  named.  Of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  native-born  white  men,  those  bom  of  native  father  show 
the  least  variation  in  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  reporting  data  in  each  State  investigated,  the  per- 
centages ranging  from  13.6  in  Montana,  to  29.2  in  Utah,  while  the 
corresponding  percentages  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  range 
from  7.7  in  Colorado  to  23.4  in  Utah. 

The  Mexicans,  the  foreign-born  race  of  the  greatest  numerical  im- 
portance, were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Arizona  smelters 
investigated,  at  which  they  constituted  60.5  per  cent  of  the  employees 
from  -wiom  data  were  collected.  No  Mexicans  reported  in  either  the 
Montana  or  the  Utah  districts  and  only  6  reported  in  Colorado.  The 
Croatians,  the  second  most  numerous  immigrant  race,  were  most 
conspicuous  in  Montana,  where  they  included  18.1  per  cent  of  the 
employees  reporting  data.  In  Colorado  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion was  4.8  per  cent,  but  in  Arizona  and  Utah  the  proportions  were 
neghgible,  representing  but  1  individual  in  each  case. 

The  Irish,  like  the  north  Europeans  as  a  group,  were  most  promi- 
nent at  the  Montana  establishments,  at  which  they  constituted  14 
per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting  data  as  against  2.5  per  cent  of 
those  reporting  in  Cfolorado,  1.3  per  cent  of  those  reporting  m  Arizona, 
and  2.1  per  cent  of  those  reporting  in  Utah.  The  Slovenians  at- 
tained greatest  prominence  at  the  Colorado  smelters  and  refineries,  at 
which  they  numbered  17.7  per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting  data. 
In  Montana  their  proportion  was  2.2  per  cent,  but  in  Arizona  and 
Utah  it  was  in  each  case  less  than  1  per  cent.  Of  the  races  of  minor 
numerical  importance,  the  English,  Germans,  Norwegians,  Scotch, 
and  Swedes  were  found  in  all  the  districts  investigated  m  propor- 
tions ranging  from  0.1  per  cent  (representing  1  individual)  to  6.3  per 
cent.  The  Japanese,  as  previously  noted,  were  found  only  at  the 
establishments  investigated  in  Utah,  at  which  they  included  8.8  per 
cent  of  the  employees  reporting.  The  Greeks,  though  employed  m 
the  industry  in  Colorado  to  the  extent  of  3.2  per  cent  of  the  force  re- 
porting, were  of  greatest  importance  at  the  Utah  establishment,  where 
they  contributed  16.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  from  whom  data  were 
collected.  The  Dalmatians  and  the  Slovaks  were  found  only  in  Colo- 
rado and  the  Montana  districts.  They  attained  their  greatest  promi- 
nence in  Colorado,  where  they  constituted  3.6  per  cent  and  7.9  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  the  employees  reporting.  The  Canadians,  as 
was  true  of  the  metalhferous  mines  mvestigated  m  the  West,  were 
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proportionally  most  num.erous  in  Montana.  The  Canadians  other 
than  French,  indeed,  constituted  4  per  cent  of  the  employees  report- 
ing in  Montana  as  against  less  than  1  per  cent  of  those  reporting  in 
any  of  the  three  other  States  included  in  this  report.  This  fact  is 
explained,  as  was  a  similar  fact  in  the  metalliferous  mining  situation, 
by  the  nearness  of  the  Canadian  border  and  by  the  similarity  in  the 
climates  of  Montana  and  Canada.  A  like  explanation  accounts  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Mexican  smelter  employees  in  Arizona. 

The  Irish,  with  6.8  per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting,  were  the 
most  numerous  north  European  race  in  the  field  investigated  as  a 
whole;  the  North  Italians,  with  3  per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting, 
were  the  most  numerous  south  European  race;  and  the  Croatians, 
with  8.6  per  cent,  were  the  most  numerous  east  European  race.  The 
Mexicans,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  non-European  races  employed, 
were  also,  as  has  been  noted  above,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
foreign-born  races  employed  in  the  industry,  their  proportion  being 
12.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  reporting  data. 

The  racial  distribution  discussed  in  the  foregoing  is  summarized 
in  Tables  66  and  67,  which  give  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
employees  of  each  one  of  the  six  racial  groups  in  the  entire  field  and 
in  each  district  investigated.  The  proportions  of  the  native-born 
have  already  been  commented  upon.  The  north  Europeans  attained 
greatest  prominence  in  Montana.  There  they  constituted  33.5  per 
cent  of  trie  employees  reporting  data.  They  were  least  numerous 
in  Arizona,  where  their  proportion  was  only  7.8  per  cent.  Grouping 
the  native-born,  the  north  European,  and  the  Canadians  together, 
it  appears  that  this  so-called  "American"  element  contributed  54.4 
per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting  in  the  entire  field  investigated. 
This  ,  it  will  be  noted,  is  much  less  than  the  corresponding  proportion 
of  the  employees  reporting  at  the  metalliferous  mines  investigated, 
which  was  76.9  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  "American"  ele- 
ment, however,  varies  greatly  from  district  to  district.  In  Arizona 
it  was  only  37.6  per  cent,  and  in  Colorado  but  42.7  per  cent.  In 
Montana  and  Utah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentages  were  much 
higher,  being,  respectively,  67.2  and  72.4.  Except  in  Utah,  where  the 
Japanese  contributed  8.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting,  and 
Arizona,  where  the  Mexicans  constituted  60.5  per  cent  of  those  re- 
porting, the  proportions  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  taken  col- 
lectively, were  in  inverse  ratio  to  those  of  the  "American"  employees. 
Accordingly,  the  south  and  east  Europeans  included  57  per  cent  of 
the  force  reporting  in  Colorado  and  32.5  per  cent  of  that  reporting 
in  Montana.  The  percentage  in  Utah  was  18.5  while  that  in  Arizona 
was  only  1.7.  The  percentages  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans 
reporting  at  the  smelters  and  refineries  in  Colorado  and  Montana  are 
very  much  larger  than  the  percentages  of  those  reporting  at  the 
metalliferous  mines  investigated  in  the  same  States,  which  were, 
respectively,  20  and  12.8.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
siderably lower  level  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
industry — a  matter  to  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section — which 
results  in  a  smaller  supply  of  "American"  laborers  and  a  conse- 
quently greater  demand  for  the  south  and  east  Europeans  available 
in  the  general  labor  supply. 
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RACE    CHANGES." 

The  trend  of  race  changes  at  the  smelters  and  refineries  investigated 
in  Coloiiado  and  Montana  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  race 
changes  at  the  metalhferous  mines  included  in  this  report.  These 
changes  have  been  due  as  a  rule  to  the  addition  to  the  general  labor 
supply  available  in  the  community  of  recent  immigrants  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  and  the  consequent  failure  of  wages  to  rise 
to  such  a  point  as  to  prevent  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  native- 
born  and  the  north  Europeans,  who  were  employed  almost  exclusively 
in  the  early  years  of  the  industry. 

Employees  have  commonly  been  chosen  as  needed  from  apphcants 
at  the  place  of  work.  No  conscious  racial  discrimination  is  shown, 
except,  in  a  few  instances,  against  the  Japanese,  Italians,  Negroes,* 
and  Greeks,  but  in  Montana  the  individual  discrimination  exercised 
through  the  use  of  the  written  application  for  employment  really 
amounts  to  a  racial  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  native-born  and 
north  Europeans  as  apply  for  work.  This  is  because  the  members 
of  these  races  are  best  able  to  give  satisfactory  replies  to  the  questions 
asked  as  to  citizenship  and  ability  to  use  the  English  language.  The 
discrimination  thus  exercised,  however,  is  only  in  line  with  the  pref- 
erence commonly  expressed  by  employers  for  native-born  and  north 
European  laborers.  The  south  and  east  Europeans  added  to  the  labor 
force  of  the  establishments  investigated  in  Colorado  and  Montana 
have  been  set  to  work  at  the  prevailing  wages.  Their  presence  in  the 
labor  force  has  not  actually  depressed  wages,  but  the  availability  of 
many  others  of  the  same  races  in  the  potential  labor  supply  of  the 
community  has  tended  to  prevent  the  advance  of  wages.  Tliis 
tendency  has  been  resisted  at  the  Montana  melters,  as  at  the  metal- 
liferous mines  of  the  same  State,  by  the  activity  of  the  unions,  which 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  wages  and  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  working  day  during  the  past  twenty  j^ears,  and  consequently 
for  the  retention  in  the  industry  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  native- 
born  and  north  Europeans  now  employed  in  it. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Most  of  the  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics  were  native-born 
or  immigrants  from  the  north  of  Europe.  This  fact,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  local  studies  in  the  four  preceding  chapters,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  following  table  presented  to  show  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  the  various  races  employed  for  the  entire  field 
investigated. 

"This  section  relates  only  to  the  labor  supply  of  the  establishments  investigated  in 
Colorado  and  Montana.  For  reasons  previously  given,  the  race  changes  at  the  Arizona 
smelters  were  not  investigated  and  the  history  of  the  establishment  investigated  in 
Utah  is  too  brief  to  afford  any  light  on  the  causes  of  these  changes.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  development  of  the  situation  in  Arizona 
is  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  Mexicans,  while  that  of  the  situation  at  the 
Utah  establishment  is  the  employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Greeks  and 
Japanese. 

b  The  Italians,  as  a  rule,  are  well  thought  of  by  the  smelter  operators,  and  Japanese 
and  Negroes  seldom  apply  for  work  at  the  smelters. 
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Table  58. — Per  cent  of  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  specified  occupation 
group,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Foremen. 

Engineers 

and 
mechanics. 

General 
laborers. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White .  ... 

1,222 

36 

859 

7.8 
2.8 
8.8 

26.7 

.0 

21.8 

66.5 

97.2 

72.4 

2,117 

6.9 

23.7 

69.4 

Foreign-torn,  by  race: 

RnhpTTiian  and  Aini^yian 

17 
27 
23 
117 
605 
17 
22 
170 
215 
192 
59 
493 
202 
171 
65 
23 
958 
69 
126 
62 
15 
50 
21 
138 
352 
299 
21 

.0 

.0 

4.3 

7.7 

.7 

.0 

9.1 

7.6 

8.4 

1.0 

.0 

4.6 

2.0 

.6 

3.1 

.0 

.6 

.0 

2.4 

1.9 

.0 

CO 

.0 

.7 

.9 

4.4 

9.5 

.0 

.0 

21.7 

24.8 

1.0 

.0 

22.7 

31.8 

14.9 

.0 

.0 

5.5 

1.5 

.0 

.0 

4.3 

1.6 

.0 

4.8 

6.8 

.0 

16.0 

.0 

3.6 

1.7 

14.4 

23.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Canadian,  J-Tencli 

73.9 

67.4 

Croatian 

98.3 

100.0 

68.2 

English 

60.6 

76.7 

Greek 

99.0 

Herzegovinian 

lOO.O 

Irish 

90.0 

Italian,  North 

96.5 

Italian,  South 

99.4 

Japanese 

96.9 

95.7 

97.9 

Montenegrin 

lOO.O 

Norwegian 

92.9 

Polish 

92.3 

Russian 

100.0 

Scotch 

78.0 

Servian 

100.0 

Slovak 

95.7 

Slovenian 

97.4 

Swedish 

81.3 

Welsh 

66.7 

Total  foreign-bom 

4,619 

2.4 

5.6 

92.0 

" 

Grand  totals 

6,636 

3.8 

U.4 

84  S 

<"  This  total  does  not  include  those  employees  who  were  tabulated  under  the  caption  "other  races"  ia 
the  occupation  tables  in  the  preceding  chaptera.  These  were  omitted  because  of  the  fact  that  several  races 
specifically  enumerated  above  were  included  among  "other  races"  in  some  of  the  occupation  tables 
mentioned. 

Of  the  total  number  of  employees  included  in  the  table,  3.8  per  cent 
were  foremen  and  11.4  per  cent  were  engineers  and  mechanics.  Of 
the  native-born,  however,  6.9  per  cent  were  foremen  and  23.7  per  cent 
were  engineers  and  mechanics.  Even  larger  proportions  in  these  two 
occupation  groups  were  reported  by  the  English,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Canadians  other  than  French.  The  proportions  of  the  native-born, 
the  Canadian,  and  the  north  European  races  in  the  group  of  foremen 
were  in  every  case  higher  than  the  highest  proportion  reported  for  any 
other  white  race,  which  was  2  per  cent  for  the  North  Italians,  and  the 
proportions  of  these  races  in  the  groups  of  engineers  and  mechanics 
were  higher  than  that. of  any  other  race  save  the  Poles,  whose  per- 
centage in  the  group  (5.8)  exceeded  that  of  the  Irish  (5.5)  and  that 
of  the  Norwegians  (4.8). 

As  the  general  laborers  constitute  the  residual  occupation  group, 
the  proportions  in  it  vary  inversely  as  the  aggregate  of  those  m  the 
groups  of  foremen,  engineers,  and  mechanics.  Accordingly  the  native- 
born  (^with  the  exception  of  the  Negroes,  of  whom  97.2  per  cent  were 
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general  laborers),  the  Canadians  and  the  north  Europeans  show  per- 
centages m  this  group  ranging  from  60.6  for  the  English  to  92.9  for 
the  Norwegians,  while  the  south  and  east  Europeans  show  percentages 
varying  from  92.3  for  the  Poles  to  100  for  the  Herzegovinians  and 
Montenegrins,  and  five  other  races  of  less  numerical  importance.  The 
Japanese  reported  96.9  per  cent  of  their  number  in  the  group  and  the 
Mexicans  reported  a  similar  proportion,  or  97.9  per  cent. 

Turning  to  a  comparison  of  the  individual  races  or  racial  groups 
enumerated  m  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  first  place  that  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  native-born  white  men,  those  born  of  native  f  n  ther 
have  somewhat  higher  percentages  than  those  of  foreign  father  in  both 
of  the  higher  occupation  groups,  the  respective  percentages  being 
7.8  and  5.8  in  the  group  of  foremen  and  25.7  and  21.8  in  the  group  of 
engineers  and  mechanics. 

Among  the  north  European  races  the  Welsh,  the  Danes,  the 
Germans,  and  the  English,  in  the  order  named,  reported  the  largest 
proportions,  ranging  from  7.6  per  cent  of  the  English  to  9.5  per  cent 
of  the  Welsh,  employed  as  foremen.  The  Irish  and  the  Norwegians 
reported  the  smallest  proportions — 4.6  and  2.4  per  cent,  respectively — 
in  the  occupation  group  indicated. 

In  the  group  of  engineers  and  mechanics  the  highest  percentages 
among  the  foreign-born  are  again  those  of  the  Welsh,  the  Danes,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Enghsh  (if  the  Scotch,  who  reported  a  shghtly 
higher  percentage  than  the  Germans,  be  excepted),  but  the  order 
of  relative  importance  is  changed.  The  English  now  show  the 
highest  percentage  (31.8)  of  the  races  named,  and  the  Germans  the 
lowest  (14.9).  The  lowest  percentage  shown  by  any  north  European 
race  is  that  of  the  Norwegians  (4.8).  The  Irish,  however,  reported 
only  a  slightly  higher  percentage  (5.5),  thereby  presenting  a  sharp 
contrast  with  the  immigrants  from  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  north  European  races  named,  three — the  Welsh,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Germans — reported  larger  proportions  of  their  number  engaged 
as  foremen  than  did  the  native-born  of  native  father,  but  only  one — the 
English — reported  a  larger  proportion  engaged  as  engineers  and 
mechanics.  Two  groups  of  immigrants  of  north  European  descent 
are  included  in  the  table.  Of  these,  the  French-Canadians  reported 
slightly  lower  percentages  in  the  two  higher  occupation  groups  than 
did  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  while  the  Canadians,  other  than 
French,  reported  percentages  but  slightly  lower  than  the  native-born 
of  native  rather.  Seven  of  the  south  and  east  European  races,  as 
indicated  above,  were  represented  among  neither  the  foremen  nor  the 
engineers  and  mechanics.  These  were  the  Bohemians  and  Aioravians, 
the  Bulgarians,  Dalmatians,  Herzegovinians,  Montenegrins,  Russians, 
and  Servians.  None  of  these  races,  however,  except  the  Herzego- 
vinians and  Alontenegrins,  numbered  more  than  27  individuals.  The 
other  south  and  east  European,  Japanese,  and  Mexican  races  have  a 
few  representatives  in  these  higher  occupational  groups.  In  the 
group  of  general  laborers  the  same  trend  of  occupational  distribution 
as  has  been  outlined  is  evident.  The  more  responsible  and  better 
paid  positions  are  filled,  as  a  rule,  by  the  native-born  and  by  the 
north  Europeans  or  Canadians,  while  the  heavier  or  more  dis- 
agreeable work  is  more  often  done  by  immigrants  from  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe,  from  Mexico,  or  Japan,  according  to  the  locality 
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considered.  The  differences  in  the  occupational  status  of  the  various 
races  employed  at  the  smelters  and  refineries  investigated  are  partly 
due  to  diii'erences  in  the  qualities  of  these  races,  but  they  are  largely 
to  be  explained  by  three  facts  similar  to  those  cited  in  a  previous 
chapter  as  being  responsible  for  a  like  situation  in  the  metalliferous 
mining  industry  of  the  West.  These  are  (1)  The  greater  famiharity 
of  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans  with  the  smelting  mdustry, 
(2)  the  greater  length  of  time  these  races  have  been  employed  in  the 
community  investigated,  and  (3)  their  better  knowledge  of  the 
Enghsh  language.  As  for  a  comparison  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
native-born  of  immigrant  fathers  and  that  made  by  the  native-born 
of  native  fathers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  slight  differences  in  favor  of 
the  native-born  of  native  fathers  shown  in  the  occupation  table  above 
are  due  to  some  extent  to  the  inclusion  among  the  native-born  of 
foreign  father  of  a  number  of  Mexican-Americans  employed  at  the 
Arizona  smelters.  The  Mexican-Americans,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
are  no  more  progressive  than  their  immigrant  fathers. 

HOURS    AND    EARNINGS    OF    LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  at  the  estabhshments  investigated  ranged  from 
eight  to  twelve.  In  Utah  and  Montana  the  length  of  the  working 
day  is  fixed  by  legislative  enactment  (and  in  Montana  by  collective 
bargaining  as  well)  at  eight  hours  per  day.  The  working  week  at 
the  establishments  investigated  in  these  two  States  is  six  days.  The 
hours  of  labor  in  Colorado  were  eight  per  day  for  seven  days  per  week 
at  3  of  the  estabhshments  investigated.  At  the  remaining  5,  they 
ranged  from  eight  to  twelve,"  for  six  days  per  week  in  some  occupations 
but  more  often  for  seven  days  per  week.  At  the  Arizona  smelters 
the  men  employed  directly  about  the  furnaces  worked  eight  hours 
per  day,  as  a  rule,  while  other  "general  laborers"  and  mechanics 
worked  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  per  day.  The  majority,  however, 
did  not  work  more  than  nine  hours.  In  the  preceding  chapters 
comparisons  of  earnings  per  day  were  made  between  the  different 
races  employed  in  each  district  investigated.  The  table  following 
shows  the  variation  in  the  general  level  of  wages  between  these  differ- 
ent districts. 

Table  69. — Per  cent  of  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 

per  day* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  eacb  specified  amount  per  day. 

State. 

Under 
S1.50. 

SI. 50 
and  un- 
der 
S1.76. 

S1.75 
and  un- 
der 

S2. 

S2and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and  un- 
der 
$3. 

S3  and 
under 
S3.50. 

$3.50 
and  un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  or 
orer. 

2,168 

2,924 

1,527 

729 

0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

12.1 
0.2 

29.6 
9.7 

22.2 
0.1 
14.7 
13.2 

43.2 
0.1 

13.6 
1.2 

11.0 
0.3 
14.0 
46.2 

4.7 
76.5 
11.4 
10.7 

3.0 
7.4 
6.9 
4.9 

3.7 

Montana    

15.3 

10.0 

Utah                  

14.0 

Total         

7,348 

.0 

10.8 

11.0 

15.7 

10.9 

35.2 

5.8 

10.6 

oFor  the  Colorado  elght-liour  law,  see  p.  104. 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  employees  reporting,  the  largest  proportion 
m  any  one  wage  group  is  35.2  per  cent,  found  in  the  group  of  em- 
ployees earmng  $3,  but  under  $3.50  per  day.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
larger  number  earned  less  than  $3  per  day,  the  aggregate  percentage 
of  those  receiving  the  lower  wages  being  48.4  as  against  16.4  per  cent 
receiving  $3.50  or  more  per  day.  The  narrow  range  of  variation  in 
the  proportions  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  different 
wage  groups,  especially  in  those  of  employees  earning  less  than  $3 
per  day,  is  due,  it  will  be  noted,  to  compensating  variations  in  the 
wage  distribution  of  the  different  districts  investigated.  The  con- 
trolling influence,  however,  is  that  of  the  wage  distribution  at  the  Mon- 
tana smelters.  This  accounts  entirely  for  the  fact  that  the  principal 
wage  group  of  the  total  number  of  employees  is  that  of  the  employees 
earning  $3,  but  under  $3.50  per  day.  In  this  group  were  found  76.5 
per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting  in  Montana  as  against  4.7  per 
cent,  11.4  per  cent,  and  10.7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  those  reportmg 
in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Utah.  Similarly,  the  presence  of  but  0.7 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  Montana  smelter  workers  in  the  groups  of  em- 
ployees earning  less  than  $3  per  day  helps  offset  the  large  percentages 
m  these  groups  of  the  smelter  and  refinery  workers  of  Colorado  and 
Arizona. 

The  general  level  of  wages  was  much  higher  in  Montana  than  in 
any  of  the  other  districts  investigated.  Of  the  smelter  workers 
reporting  in  Montana,  76.5  per  cent,  as  has  been  seen,  earned  $3,  but 
under  $3.50,  and  22.7  per  cent  more  earned  $3.50  or  over,  making  an 
aggregate  of  99.2  per  cent  earning  $3  or  over  per  day.  The  lowest 
general  level  of  wages  was  reported  at  the  Colorado  establishments. 
There  only  11.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting  earned  $3  or 
more  per  day  and  only  22.4  per  cent  earned  $2.50  or  more  per  day. 
The  principal  wage  group  of  the  Colorado  employees  was  that  of 
those  earmng  $2  but  under  $2.50,  which  included  43.2  per  cent  of 
their  number.  The  general  level  of  wages  at  the  Arizona  smelters 
wrs  next  lowest.  At  these  establishments  the  principal  wage  group 
was  that  for  the  lowest  earnings  recorded,  $1.50  but  under  $1.75. 
This  group  included  29.6  per  cent  of  the  employees  reporting  in 
Arizona.  However,  an  almost  equal  proportion,  28.3  per  cent,  were 
found  earning  wages  of  $3  or  more  per  day.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  earnings  distribution  of  the  Arizona  smelter  workers 
as  a  whole  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  two  different  wage  scales : 
(1)  that  governing  the  earnings  of  "American"  labor,  and  (2)  that 
governing  the  earnings  of  Mexicans,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  much 
lower  than  the  first  named. 

The  general  level  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher  among  the  employees 
reporting  in  Utah  than  among  those  reporting  in  Arizona  or  in  Col- 
orado, but  here,  as  in  Arizona,  the  earnings  distribution  is  again  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  two  wage  scales  (or  three,  if  the  rela- 
tively slight  differences  in  the  wages  paid  Greeks  and  those  paid 
Japanese  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  kinds  of  work  be  taken  into 
account).  The  principal  wage  group  of  the  employees  of  the  Utah 
establishment  is  that  of  employees  earning  $2.50  but  under  $3  per 
day.  This  includes  46.2  per  cent  of  the  number  reporting  data. 
As  for  the  remainder,  29.6  per  cent  of  the  total  received  $3  or  more 
as  against  24.1  per  cent  who  received  less  than  $2.50.  The  differ- 
ences in  earnings  discussed  above  are  due  partly  to  differences  in  the 
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general  level  of  wages  in  the  different  communities  investigated,  but 
largely  to  differences  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor  force 
employed  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  union  activity.  The 
significance  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor  force  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  lowest  wages  were  paid  in  Colorado  and  Arizona 
where  the  proportion  of  "American"  laborers  was  smallest  and  the 
highest  in  Montana  and  Utah  where  the  "American"  laborers  were 
most  conspicuous. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  relatively  high  wages  paid  at  the  Montana 
smelters,  however,  is  union  activity.  Its  importance  is  seen  in  the 
sharp  contrast  already  commented  upon  between  the  wages  paid  at 
the  Montana  smelters  and  those  paid  at  the  Colorado  establishments. 
It  is  true,  as  noted  above,  that  considerable  differences  exist  in  the 
racial  composition  of  the  labor  force  of  the  two  districts,  but  this 
difference  itself  is  largely  due  to  the  maintenance  of  union  activity 
in  Montana  and  its  absence  or  failure  at  the  Colorado  establishments. 
If  the  general  level  of  wages  in  the  smelting  and  refining  industry  as 
a  whole  is  compared  with  that  in  the  metalliferous  mining  industry 
as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  latter.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  51.6  per  cent  of 
the  smelter  and  refinery  employees  reporting  as  against  84.1  per 
cent  of  the  metalJiferous  mine  workers  earned  wages  of  $.3  per  day 
or  more.  Comparing  the  wages  paid  in  the  two  industries  by  locah- 
ties  investigated  in  regard  to  both,  it  appears  (1)  that  the  wages 
paid  mine  workers  are  higher  in  each  locality  than  those  paid  smelter 
or  refinery  employees,  and  (2)  that  the  three  States,  Montana,  Ari- 
zona, and  Colorado  maintain,  in  both  industries,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid,  the  Montana 
scale  being  highest. 

The  difference  between  the  general  level  of  wages  at  the  metallif- 
erous mines  and  that  at  the  smelters  and  refineries  is  partly  due  to 
difi'erences  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  it  may  be  explained  largely 
by  differences  in  the  racial  composition  of  the"  labor  force.  In  this 
connection  the  fact  that  76.9  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers  were 
native-born,  north  Europeans,  or  Canadians,  as  against  54.4  per  cent 
of  the  smelter  and  refinery  employees,  is  especially  significant. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

Wages  were  paid  monthly  in  cash  or  in  checks  payable  without 
discount  at  local  banks  or  stores.  Only  one  company  operated  a 
boarding  house  for  its  men.  This  was  at  one  of  the  Montana  estab- 
hshments  investigated.  Accommodations  inchiding  lodginfT  were 
provided  for  200  of  the  1,400  men  employed.  The  rates  charged 
conformed  to  those  current  in  the  community  and  patronage  was 
optional.  Four  companies,  including  the  one  just  referred  to.  two 
companies  in  Colorado  and  the  one  in  Utah,  rented  dwelhng  houses 
to  some  of  their  married  employees,  but  here  again  the  rates  were 
reasonable  and  patronage  optional.  The  company  in  Utah  also  pro- 
vided dormitories  for  the  unmarried  "white  men ''^ in  its  employ,  and 
bunk  houses  for  the  Greeks  and  Japanese.  The  price  charged  was 
in  both  cases  $1  per  month — an  amount  which  can  not  be  called 
excessive  for  the  service  rendered. 
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The  only  compulsory  deductions  from  wages  were  the  hospital  fees 
charged  at  all  but  three  establishments  and  a  fee  for  accident  insur- 
ance deducted  in  addition  to  the  hospital  fee  at  the  estabhshnient 
investigated  in  Utah.  The  hospital  fee  was  SI  per  month  in  five 
cases,  $1..50  in  two,  2  per  cent  of  the  wages  in  one,  and  $1  per  month 
for  single  men  and  S2  per  month  for  married  men  in  another.  The 
service  rendered  in  some  cases  included  hospital  and  medical  treat- 
ment with  half  pay  while  disabled  by  accidents  received  in  the  com- 
pany's employ.  In  other  cases  the  service  rendered  included  treat- 
ment for  sickness  as  well  as  for  accidents,  and  this  treatment,  as  at 
the  establishments  where  married  men  were  charged  an  additional 
dollar  per  month,  was  in  some  cases  extended  to  the  families  of  the 
employees.  At  the  Utah  establishment  investigated  the  hospital  fee 
was  $1  per  month.  This  included  the  hospital  and  medical  attend- 
ance necessary  to  insure  recovery  from  accident  or  sickness  suffered 
by  the  employees  or  their  families.  An  additional  charge  of  $1  per 
month  was  made  for  accident  insurance  providing  for  half  pay  for  a 
maximum  period  of  26  weeks  when  disabled  by  injuries  received. 
No  statistical  data  as  to  the  nature  and  frequency  of  accidents  could 
be  obtained,  but  it  was  learned  that  most  of  them  consisted  of 
minor  burns,  cuts,  and  bruises.  The  charges  made  for  hospital  fees, 
however,  do  not  appear  excessive  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
charge  exacted  by  a  voluntary  hospital  association  maintained  by  the 
employees  of  one  of  the  estabhshments  at  which  no  hospital  service 
was  provided  by  the  company  was  also  $1  per  month.  The  service 
rendered  ui  this  instance  included  hospital  and  medical  care  and  a 
benefit  of  $10  per  week  while  disabled  by  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  regular  employment. 

WELFARE    WORK. 

Only  one  company  made  any  attempt  at  welfare  work.  This 
company,  which  operates  a  refinery  near  Colorado  City,  built  a  large 
brick  clubhouse  in  that  city  for  its  employees  and  threw  it  open  to 
them  at  a  charge  of  50  cents  per  month  per  man,  but  the  atteinpt, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  agent  of  the  Commission, 
had  proved  a  failure.  Barely  50  per  cent  of  the  men  had  jomed  the 
club,  and  of  these  less  than  half  made  use  of  the  buildmg. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  RACES  EMPLOYED. 

The  interrelations  of  the  races  employed  at  the  sinelters  and 
refineries  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  metalliferous  mine  workers 
dealt  with  in  this  report.  At  work  the  races  are  never  segregated 
except  by  their  occupational  distribution,  but  socially  there  is  a 
distinct  line  of  cleavage  as  between  the  native-bom  and  the  north 
Europeans  on  one  side  and  the  south  and  east  Europeans  on  the 
other  The  latter,  moreover,  do  not  associate  freely  with  each  other 
but,  if  smgle,  five  in  boarding  or  lodging  houses  kept  by  members  of 
the  particular  races  to  which  they  belong,  or,  if  married,  m  dwellmg 
houses  in  neighborhoods  colonized  by  members  of  then-  own  races. 
In  Pueblo  Colo.,  for  mstance,  even  the  North  and  South  itahans 
were  found  segregated  from  each  other. 
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The  explanation  given  in  the  summary  chapter  on  immigrant  labor 
at  the  metalUferous  mines  of  the  greater  or  less  degree  ot  contempt 
with  which  the  native-born  and  the  north  Europeans  look  upon  their 
fellow-employees  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  will  serve  as  well 
for  the  situation  at  the  smelters  and  refineries.  The  south  and  east 
Europeans  are  considered  inferior  largely  because  of  their  recent 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  them  occupy  the  lowest  positions  m  the 
occupational  scale.  The  Japanese  employed  at  the  establishment 
investigated  in  Utah  were  segregated  as  indicated  above  at  their 
sleeping  quarters,  and  at  work  they  were  segregated  by  their  occupa- 
tional distribution.  The  north  Europeans,  as  a  rule,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Japanese.  The  native-born,  however,  met 
them  on  friendly  terms. 

employees'  opinions  or  eaces  employed." 

As  at  the  metalliferous  mines  investigated,  the  native-born  and 
north  Europeans  are  preferred  for  the  supervisory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  and  they  would  be  preferred  for  all  other  occupations  if 
they  could  be  secured  at  the  prevailing  wages.  Of  the  races  now 
largely  employed  as  general  laborers,  the  various  Austrian  and 
Italian  races  are  commonly  the  first  choice  of  employers.  Of  the 
races  of  less  importance  in  the  industry,  the  Greeks,  Montenegrins, 
and  Japanese  are  generally  considered  undesirable,  the  Greeks  because 
of  laziness  and  irregularity  in  attendance  at  the  place  of  work,  the 
Montenegrins  because  of  the  same  defects  and  the  additional  one  of 
intractability,  and  the  Japanese  because  not  physically  adapted  to 
the  heavy  work  of  the  smelters.  The  Japanese,  nevertheless,  at  the 
one  establishment  at  which  they  were  employed — an  ore  crusher  and 
concentrator  in  Utah — were  decidedly  preferred  to  all  other  races 
emploj^ed,  including  the  Austrians  and  Italians.  In  interpreting  this 
preference,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  were  working  at  con- 
siderably lower  wages  than  the  races  named  must  be  borne  m  mind. 
As  regards  the  native-born,  employers  commonly  expressed  no  choice 
between  those  of  native  father  and  those  of  foreign  father.  Most  of 
the  latter,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  of  north  European  descent. 

o  This  section  does  not  relate  to  the  races  employed  at  the  Arizona  smelters .  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  as  wages  are,  the  preference  for  "white"  labor  as  against 
Mexican,  or  vice  versa,  is  based  on  the  result  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  expenditure 
in  wages  rather  than  on  the  result  achieved  by  the  individual  laborer. 


Chapter  XII. 
SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONSIDERATIONS." 

[For  General  Tables  sec  pp.  622  to  637.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  degree  to  which  the  immigrant  laborers  considered  in  this 
report  have  become  Americanized  is  indicated  by  length  of  residence 
in  the  United  States,  conjugal  condition,  and  the  location  of  the  wives 
of  the  married  men,  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  and 
political  status.  The  data  relatmg  to  these  points  have  been  dis- 
cussed separately  in  the  foregoing  chapters  for  each  of  the  locahties 
and  industries  covered,  but  they  are  here  combined  to  afford  a  basis 
for  broad  comparisons  between  the  races  employed  in  both  industries 
and  in  the  entire  field  investigated.  The  total  number  of  laborers 
reporting  complete  data  in  the  two  industries  is  15,895.  Of  this 
number  5,034  were  native-born  and  10,861  foreign-born.  The  latter 
include  24  races  represented  by  50  or  more  individuals.  These  races 
are  specifically  enumerated  in  the  tables,  but  those  races  with  less 
than  50  individuals  are  placed  in  the  appropriate  racial  groups. 

LENGTH    OF    RESIDENCE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Data  as  to  the  h^ngth  of  residence  in  the  United  States  were  obtained 
from  10,925  foreign-born  employees.  Of  this  number  more  than 
one-half  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  ten  years.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  70. — Per  cent  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 

in  United  States  each  specified  number 
of  years. 

Under  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  19. 

20  or  over. 

r!ftTia(ii5(.Tij  TTrp.nnh 

87 
462 
760 
2.30 

60 
1,624 
319 
348 
198 
190 
1,S86 
780 
227 

65 

1,563 

157 

216 

63 
158 
196 
698 

64 
504 
113 

67 
267 
23 

2.3 
13.4 
30.0 
63.0 
20.0 
29.2 
16.4 
18.7 
77.3 
66.3 
23.3 
46.9 
40.5 
60.0 
48.9 
71.3 
29.6 
22.2 
27.8 
21.4 
31.4 
90.6 
16  3 
16.8 

17.9 
43.8 
30.4 

5.7 
13.0 
33.7 
27.4 
21.7 
13.3 
36.1 
14.1 
20.2 
27.4 
16.1 
23.1 
34.8 
30.8 
29.1 
26.8 
24.5 
28.6 
11.4 
27.6 
29.9 

9.4 
18.5 

6.2 

22.4 
19.5 
13.0 

13.8 
12.3 
16.6 
8  7 
6.7 
8.0 
18.5 
4.6 
2.0 
4.7 
14.5 
10.4 
11.9 
9.2 
10.7 
.6 
6.9 
12.7 
8.2 
17.3 
17.9 
.0 
9.9 
1.8 

4.5 
14.6 

8.7 

9.2 

13.0 

11.4 

6.5 

11.7 

11.7 

15.4 

14.4 

.5 

1,6 

10.4 

9.2 

6.6 

.0 

6.0 

1.3 

9.7 

7.9 

8.2 

10.2 

12.0 

.0 

19.2 

11.5 

11.9 
11.2 
17.4 

69.0 

48.3 

Ornatian 

8.3 

4.3 

Danish...                                   

40.0 

37.7 

14.7 

Rp.TTTinn 

48.3 

Greek 

.0 

Hftrzp.poirin  i  nn 

1.1 

^^^egovmian 

35.8 

10.4 

Italian,  South                                

6.2 

.0 

5.4 

Montenegrin                                         

.0 

29.2 

Polish.                                   

28.6 

Scotch 

44.3 

Slovak 

23.6 

Rlnvftnian 

8.7 

.0 

Swedish...         .           

37.1 

Welsh 

63.7 

Miscellaneous:  & 

43.3 

10  9 

0  ther  races  ' 

30.4 

Total                      

10,925 

33.6 

21.9 

11.2 

10.1 

23.1 

»  This  chapter  covers  the  employees  in  both  the  metalliferous  mining  and  the  smelting  and  refining 

Industries. 
'.Including  races  with  less  than  60  representatives.  „    .      ,  ,         ...   ,,    ,  „_, 

c  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Eussian,  1  East  Indian,  16  Swiss  (race  not  specified),  4  Syrians,  and 

1  West  Indiam 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  total  number,  or  33.6  per  cent,  had  been 
in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  and  21.9  per  cent  had  been 
in  this  country  five  but  less  than  ten  years,  making  an  aggregate 
percentage  of  55.5  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  less  than 
ten  years.  The  remaining  44.5  per  cent  were  divided  in  roughly  equal 
proportions  between  the  residents  of  ten  but  less  than  twenty  years 
ana  those  of  twenty  years  or  over,  the  percentage  in  the  former  group 
being  21.3  as  against  23.1  in  the  latter  group. 

By  far  the  largest  percentages  in  the  group  of  residents  for  twenty 
j-ears  or  over  are  those  of  the  north  European  and  Canadian  races 
enumerated,  only  one  of  which,  the  Finns,  reported  a  percentage 
(14.7)  less  than  29.2  (that  of  the  Norwegians).  The  highest  per- 
centage in  the  group  is  that  of  the  French  Canadians  (69),  and  the 
next  highest  is  that  of  the  Welsh  (63.7).  The  Canadians  other  than 
French  and  six  north  European  races  in  addition  to  the  Welsh,  viz, 
the  Danes,  English,  Germans,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Swedes,  reported 
percentages  of  35  or  over.  The  highest  percentage  reported  by  a 
south  or  east  European  race,  on  the  other  hand,  is  28.6,  which  is  that 
of  the  Poles,  and  the  second  highest  is  23.5,  which  is  that  of  the 
Slovaks.  No  other  south  or  east  European  race  reported  a  per- 
centage higher  than  10.4,  and  Spaniards  reported  none  at  all  in  the 
"twenty-year  or  over"  group.  The  latter  is  also  true  of  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Mexicans  reported  a  percentage  of  only  5.4. 

Taking  the  two  groups  including  employees  claiming  ten  to  nine- 
teen years  residence  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  noted  that  if  the 
Greeks,  Herzegovinians,  Montenegrins,  and  Spaniards  are  excluded, 
the  proportions  of  the  south  and  east  European  residents  in  the 
United  States  from  ten  to  nineteen  years  will  show  about  the  same 
range  of  variation  as  those  of  the  north  Europeans.  The  lowest 
aggregate  percentage  reported  by  a  north  European  race  for  the  two 
year  groups  indicated  (ten  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  to  nineteen  years) 
IS  13.3,  reported  by  the  Welsh,  while  the  highest  reported  by  a  north 
European  race  is  33.9,  reported  by  the  Finns.  Similarly  the  per- 
centages of  the  south  and  east  European  races,  excluding  the  four 
races  named  above,  range  from  15.2  for  the  Dalmatians  to  29.9  for 
the  Slovenians.  The  percentages  of  the  four  races  mentioned,  how- 
ever, are  very  low,  being  6.3  for  the  Herzegovmians,  2.5  for  the 
Greeks,  1.9  for  the  Montenegrins,  and  zero  for  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  next  group,  that  of  employees  resident  in  the  United  States 
from  five  to  nine  years,  the  percentages  varv  from  5.7  for  the  French 
Canadian  to  36.1  for  the  Finns.  All  told,  15  of  the  24  races  specifically 
enumerated  reported  from  20.2  to  36.1  per  cent  of  their  numbers  as 
having  resided  in  the  United  States  from  five  to  nine  years  only. 
Among  these  races  were  all  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  except 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  largely  concentrated  in  the  "under  five-year 
group,"  the  Danes,  the  Finns,  and  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Japanese 
and  Mexicans. 

The  races  with  the  largest  proportions  of  recent  immigrants  are 
best  shown  by  the  percentages  in  the  group  including  employees  who 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States  within  the  five  years  previous  to 
the  investigation  of  the  Commission.  The  extreme  variations  m 
this  group  are  represented  by  the  2.3  per  cent  reported  for  the  French 
Canadians  and  the  90.6  per  cent  reported  for  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  percentage  of  almost  every  race  is  as  high  in 
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this  group  as  the  average  of  its  percentages  in  the  5  to  9,  10  to 
14,  and  the  15  to  19  year  groups.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  each  foreign-born  race  employed  in  the  industries  con- 
sidered in  this  report  is  still  being  increased  by  immigration,  in  most 
cases  to  a  considerable  extent.  Even  the  English  and  the  Irish,  who 
have  been  referred  to  as  the  "earlier  immigrants,"  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  numerical  preeminence  only  by  aji  addition  to  their 
numbers  within  the  five  years  previous  to  the  investigation,  of 
respectively  29.2  per  cent  and  23.3  per  cent.  The  most  recent  immi- 
grants employed,  as  shown  by  the  percentages  recorded  in  the  group 
of  those  resident  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  are  the 
Greeks,  the  Herzegovinians,  the  Japanese,  the  Montenegrins,  and 
the  Spaniards.  The  Greeks  reported  77.3  per  cent  of  their  number 
as  having  migrated  to  the  United  States  v.dthin  the  five  years  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation  of  the  Commission,  the  Herzegovinians  65.3 
per  cent,  the  Japanese  60  per  cent,  the  Montenegrins  71.3  per  cent, 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  previously  stated,  90.6  per  cent.  Large  per- 
centages of  immigrants  of  less  than  five  years  residence  in  the  United 
States  were  also  reported  by  other  races,  notably  by  the  Dalmatians, 
with  53  per  cent;  the  North  Italians,  with  46.9  per  cent;  the  South 
Italians,  with  40.5  per  cent;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  48.9  per  cent. 

To  summarize,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the  largest  proportions 
of  recent  immigrants  are  found  among  the  south  and  east  European 
races,  particularly  among  the  Greeks,  Herzegovinians,  Montenegrins, 
and  Spaniards.  The  races  named,  however,  have  not  yet  attained 
any  great  numerical  importance  at  the  establishments  investigated. 
The  north  Europeans  and  Canadians  are  immigrants  of  a  considerably 
longer  period  of  residence.  The  Mexicans,  in  respect  to  length  of 
residence,  show  a  distribution  very  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the 
earher  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  as,  for  example, 
the  North  Italians  and  Dalmatians. 


CON.JUGAL    CONDITION    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Data  as  to  conjugal  condition  were  secured  from  15,995  employees. 
These  data  are  presented  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  71. — Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father. . . 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

nalmatian 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 


Number 

Per  cent  who  were— 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

2,756 

42.0 

53.6 

4.4 

36 

33.0 

67.0 

.0 

2,298 

50.2 

46.7 

3.2 

6,090 

46.6 

50.6 

3.S 

87 

29.9 

69.0 

1.1 

462 

39.0 

67.4 

3.7 

759 

34.0 

64.3 

1.7 

230 

60.0 

39.1 

.9 

60 

46.0 

50.0 

6.0 

1,623 

36.1 

61.6 

3.3 

319 

40.8 

56.4 

2.8 

348 

33.0 

63.2 

3.7 

198 

73.2 

26.2 

1.5 

190 

69.6 

30.0 

.6 

1,684 

51.8 

45.1 

3.1 
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Table  71. —  Conjugal  condition  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Con. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  were— 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

Italian,  North                                              

779 
227 

62 

1,654 

157 

216 

63 
158 
196 
598 

63 
603 
113 

67 

266 

23 

44.1 
45.4 
48.4 
45.8 
62.1 
48.6 
.39.7 
32.9 
25.5 
38.6 
58.7 
39.8 
33.6 

40.3 
43.2 
39.1 

53.9 
64.1 
51.6 
51.5 
37.9 
49.5 
60.3 
62.0 
71.4 
59.7 
41.3 
57.1 
56.6 

65.2 
56.2 
43.6 

1  9 

Italian,  South ., 

Japanese . . 

.5 
0 

Mexican                                                .                . 

2.7 

.0 

Norwegian . 

1  9 

Polish 

0 

Scotch 

6.1 

Slovak 

3  1 

1.8 

Spanish 

Swedish 

.0 
3.2 

Welsh 

9.7 

Miscellaneous  a — 

North  European 

45 

1.5 

17.4 

10,905 

43.3 

54.1 

2  6 

(IrftTld  tnf.a.1 .  . 

15, 995 

44.0 

63.0 

3  0 

o  Including  races  with  less  than  50  representatives. 

6  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  4  Syrians,  16  Swiss  (race  not  specified),  and 
1  West  Indian. 

More  than  half  of  the  employees  were  married,  the  percentage  in 
this  conjugal  condition  being  53  as  against  44  per  cent  who  were 
single  and  3  per  cent  who  were  widowers.  As  between  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  table,  the  native-born  show  a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  of  married  men  than  do  the  foreign-born,  the  respective 
percentages  being  50.6  and  54.1.  The  difference  is  found  in  a  higher 
percentage  of  both  single  men  and  widowers  among  the  native-born. 
Of  the  two  classes  of  the  native-born  those  of  foreign  father  reported 
considerably  smaller  proportions  of  married  men  and  widowers  than 
did  those  of  native  father. 

Among  the  foreign-born,  12  races  reported  larger  proportions  than 
that  shown  for  the  entire  division,  54.2  per  cent,  as  married.  These 
races  with  the  percentage  of  married  representatives  are  as  follows: 
Canadian,  French,  69;  other,  57,4;  Croatian,  64.3;  Enghsh,  61.6; 
Finnish,  56.4;  German,  63.2;  Pohsh,  60.3;  Scotch,  62;  Slovak,  71.4; 
Slovenian,  59.7;  Swedish,  57.1,  and  Welsh,  56.6.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  although  no  south  European  races  are  included,  4  of  the  races 
named  are  from  the  east  of  Europe.  These  are  the  Croatians,  the 
Poles,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Slovenians,  and  their  presence  in  the 
group  of  races  enumerated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  races  from  northern 
Europe,  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  com- 
paratively early  immigrants  and  consequently  well  above  the  mar- 
riageable age. 

In  addition  to  the  12  races  above  named,  4  other  races  reported  a 
larger  proportion  of  married  representatives  than  did  the  native-born. 
These  are  the  Korth  Italians,  wdth  53.9  per  cent,  the  South  Itahans 
with  54.1,  the  Japanese  with  51.6,  and  the  Mexicans  with  51.5  per 
cent.  These  races,  moreover,  are  largely  represented  among  the 
more  recent  immigrants.  The  most  recent  immigrants,  however, 
the    Greeks,    Herzegovinians,    and    Montenegrins,*    reported    much 

"■  The  Spaniards  aie  an  exception,  their  percentage  being  41.3. 
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smaller  proportions  of  the  marriageable  men  than  did  any  other  race, 
except  the  Dalmatians,  their  percentages  being,  respectively,  25.2, 
30,  and  37.9.  The  explanation  of  this  situation  is  largely  found  in 
the  youthfulness  of  the  immigrants  of  these  races. 

A  better  index  to  the  permanency  of  immigrants  in  the  labor  supply 
than  their  conjugal  condition  is  the  location  of  the  wives  of  those  who 
are  married.     Data  on  this  point  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 


Table  72.~Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per   cent   reporting 
wife— 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Canadian,  Frencli 

00 
263 
488 

88 

30 
995 
179 
219 

50 

57 
712 
418 
123 

32 
798 

58 
107 

38 

98 
140 
357 

26 
287 

64 

37 
147 
10 

96.7 
96.2 
41.8 
30.7 
100.0 
83.5 
81.0 
96.3 

4.0 
36.8 
94.1 
52.4 
63.4 

2.2 
61.2 
10.3 
88.8 
84.2 
92.9 
78.6 
72.0 
15.4 
92.7 
95.3 

91.9 
61.9 
90.0 

3.3 

3.8 
58.2 
69.3 
.0 
16.5 
19.0 

3.7 
96.0 
63.2 

5.9 
47.6 
30.6 
97.8 
38.8 
89.7 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Greet 

,Herzegovlnian 

Irish 

Kalian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

^Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

■  Polish 

15.8 

7  1 

Scotch 

Slovak 

21  4 

Spanish 

84  6 

Swedish 

Welsh 

4.  7 

Miscellaneous:  a 

North  European 

8  1 

38  1 

Total 

5,S81 

73.0 

a  Including  races  with  less  than  50  representatives  reporting  as  to  conjugal  condition. 
6  Including  2  Syrians  and  8  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  married  immigrants  reporting  had  their 
wives  in  the  United  States,  the  percentage  being  73  as  against  27 
whose  wives  were  still  abroad.  This  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  wives  in  the  United  States  is  exceeded  by  13  of  the  24  races  specifi- 
cally enumerated.  The  percentages  reported  by  these  races,  aU  of 
whom  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles  and  the  Slovaks,  are  Canadian 
or  north  European,  range  from  78.6,  reported  by  the  Slovaks,  to  100, 
reported  by  tne  Danes.  The  percentages  of  the  English  and  the 
Irish,  the  European  races  of  greatest  numerical  importance,  are, 
respectively,  83.5  and  94.1.  The  percentages  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Canadians  are  96.7  and  96.2;  the  percentage  of  the  Germans  is 
96.3,  that  of  the  Norwegians  is  88.8,  and  that  of  the  Swedes^  92.7. 

Of  the  1 1  races  reporting  less  than  the  average  proportion  of  wives 
as  residing  in  the  United  States,  2  races — the  Greek  and  the  Japanese — 
reported  less  than  5  per  cent  of  their  wives  in  the  United  States,  and  2 
other  races — the  Montenegrins  and  the  Spaniards — reported  10.3  and 
15.4  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the  remaming  7  races,  the  Dalmatians 
reported  30.7  per  cent  of  their  wives  in  the  United  States;  the  Her- 
zegovinians,  36.8  per  cent;  the  Croatians,  41.8  per  cent;  the  North 
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Italians,  52.4  per  cent;  the  Mexicans,  61.2  per  cent;  the  South 
Itahans,  63.4  per  cent;  and  the  Slovenians,  72  per  cent. 

The  situation  thus  outlined  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  the  length 
of  time  the  husband  has  been  in  the  United  States.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  the  most  recent  immigrants  as  a  rule  show  the  smallest 
proportion  of  wives  hvuig  Ln  the  United  States.  This  accounts  for 
the  low  percentages  of  the  Greeks,  Japanese,  Montenegrins,  and 
Spaniards.  The  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  uniformly  to  aU  races, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Herzegovinians  reported  a  larger 
percentage  of  wives  in  the  United  States  than  did  the  Dalmatians, 
and  the  North  and  South  Italians  than  the  Croatians,  both  the  Dalma- 
tians and  the  Croatians  being  earlier  immigrants. 

The  foregoing  indicates  tlaat  most  of  the  married  immigrants 
employed  have  come  to  the  United  States  as  permanent  residents  of 
the  country.  Further  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  point  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  following  sections. 


LITERACY   AND    KNOWLEDGE    OF    ENGLISH. 

An  important  index  to  the  extent  to  which  immigrants  of  non- 
English-speaking  races  have  become  Americanized  is  their  ability  to 
use  the  Enghsh  language.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  those  able  to  speak  English  among  the  representatives  of  each  race 
reporting  50  or  more  individuals. 

Table  73. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  speah  English, 
by  years  in  the  United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  since  iirst  arrival  in  the  United  States.     This  table  includes  only 

non-English-speaking  races.] 


Canadian,  1-  rench 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinlan 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanisli 

Swedish 

Miscellaneous:  a 

North  European 

South  and  east  European 
other  races  6 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


85 
758 
229 

60 
316 
346 
198 
188 
778 
226 

63 

1,534 

167 

214 

63 
196 
696 

64 
602 

67 
267 
23 


,929 


Percent 
who 
speak 

English. 


78.1 
68.5 
100.0 
80.4 
92.5 
65.1 
66.9 
57.1 
46.0 
28.6 
7.0 
40.7 
99.1 
85.7 
67.2 
76.7 
17.2 
98.0 

82.1 
70.8 
96.7 


68.0 


Years  in  United  States. 


Under  5. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 

227 

122 

12 

47 

66 

153 

124 

365 

92 

38 

765 

112 

63 

14 

42 

188 

68 

77 

12 

117 

7 


2,692 


Per  cent 
who 
speak 

English. 


60.0 
65.7 
41.0 
100.0 
70.2 
69.2 
49.0 
42.7 
30.1 
29.3 
18.4 
2.1 
25.0 
96.8 
67.1 
27.2 
62.1 
13.8 
96.1 

41.7 
37.8 
85.7 


33.7 


6  to  9. 


Num- 
ber. 


5 

255 
62 
13 

114 
49 
40 
60 

180 
78 
20 

444 
42 
52 
18 
64 

178 
6 


Per  cent 

who 

speak 

English. 


100.0 
86.7 
71.0 

100.0 
72.8 
87.8 
72.6 
84.0 
68.3 
55.1 
40.0 
5.9 
78.6 

100.0 
83.3 
59.3 
82.6 
60.0 
96.7 

60.7 
78.6 
100.0 


10  or  over. 


Num- 
ber. 


78 

276 

45 

35 

155 

232 

5 

14 

233 

66 

6 

335 

3 

99 

31 

99 

230 

'333' 

40 
98 
13 


Per  cent 
who 
speak 

English. 


100. 0 
88.4 
88.8 
100.0 
89.0 
100.0 
100.0 
86.7 
90.6 
60.7 
60.0 
19.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
88.8 
92.2 


100.0 
96.9 
100.0 


83.0 


o  Including  races  with  less  than  60  representatives, 

6  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  16  Swiss  (race  not  specified),  4  Syrians,  and  1 
West  Indian. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  6,929  employees  included  in  the  table,  58  per 
cent  could  speak  Enghsh.  A  much  higher  percentage  (83),  however, 
IS  reported  for  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or 
more,  and  a  slightly  higher  percentage  (60.9)  for  those  who  had  been 
m  the  country  from  five  to  nine  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  immigrants  of  less  than  five  years'  residence 
could  speak  English,  the  percentage  being  on  33.7. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  immigrants  first,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  races  enumerated  contrast  sharply  with  each  other  in  abihty  to 
speak  English.  The  extreme  variations  are  those  of  the  Mexicans 
and  the  Danes.  While  only  7  per  cent  of  the  former  could  speak 
Enghsh,  100  per  cent  of  the  latter  reported  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
the  language.  The  highest  percentages  are  those  of  the  north 
European  races  and  the  French  Canadians,  the  lowest  percentages 
recorded  for  these  races  being  80.4  for  the  Finns.  None  of  the  south 
and  east  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  except  the  Poles,  with  85.7 
per  cent,  reported  a  percentage  as  high  even  as  that  of  the  Finns,  the 
highest  percentage,  next  to  that  of  the  Poles,  being  78.1,  which  is  that 
of  the  Croatians.  The  lowest  percentage  reported  by  a  European 
race  is  the  17.2  of  the  Spaniards.  The  remaining  south  and  east 
European  races  show  percentages  ranging  from  40.7,  for  the  Montene- 
grins, to  76.7  per  cent,  for  the  Slovenians.  The  proportion  of  Japan- 
ese able  to  speak  English  is  28.6  per  cent,  which,  it  is  noteworthy,  is 
much  higher  than  the  corresponding  percentages  of  either  the  Mexi- 
cans or  the  Spaniards. 

Turning  to  the  group  of  immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  racial  contrasts  presented  there  are  equally  as  sharp 
as  those  discussed  above.  The  extreme  variations  are  again  those 
of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Danes,  the  percentages  being,  respectively, 
2.1  and  100.  The  percentages  of  those  able  to  speak  English  are 
considerably  higher  among  the  north  European  races  as  a  rule  than 
among  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Mexicans 
in  the  same  group,  but  they  are  naturally  considerably  lower  than  the 
corresponding  percentages  for  the  north  European  races  in  the  two 
groups  including  immigrants  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States 
five  years  or  over.  The  three  Scandinavian  races,  however,  are  an 
exception  to  this  statement.  As  has  been  seen,  100  per  cent  of  the 
Danes  could  speak  Enghsh,  and  the  variations  between  year  groups 
in  the  cases  of  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  are  but  slight.  This 
indicates  that  the  Scandinavians  learn  English  more  rapidly  than 
any  of  the  other  races  included  in  the  table — a  fact  which  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  the  Enghsh  and  Scandinavian 
languages  and  the  large  number  of  their  countrymen  who  are  well 
assimilated.  Among  the  contrasts  brought  out  in  the  group  of  immi- 
grants who  had  been  in  the  United  States  lass  than  five  years,  the 
most  striking  are  those  afl^orded  by  the  Greeks,  Herzegovinians,  and 
Slovenians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  Itahan  races,  the  Monte- 
negrins, the  Slovaks,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  hand.  The  first 
group  named  reported  percentages  of,  respectively,  49,  42.7,  and  52.1 
as  able  to  speak  English,  while  the  second  group  reported  percentages 
ranging  from  13.8  for  the  Spaniards  to  30.1  for  the  North  Itahans. 
These  differences  are  noteworthy,  because  all  of  the  races  named  are 
from  the  south  or  east  of  Europe.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Japanese,  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  the  table,  learn  to  speak  Enghsh 
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more  rapidly  than  the  Spaniards  or  the  Mexicans.  Allowances, 
however,  should  be  made  for  the  probability  that  some  of  the  Japanese 
included  in  the  table  were  in  Hawaii  long  enough  to  acquire  a  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  English  before  migrating  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

In  the  group  of  immigrants  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States 
from  five  to  nine  years  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  proportions 
of  those  able  to  speak  EngUsh  are  naturally  higher  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding group.  This  is  true  of  every  race  except  the  Danes,  who 
reported  100  per  cent  in  each  group  as  able  to  speak  the  language. 
The  lowest  percentage  in  the  group  (5.9)  is  still  that  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  highest  percentages  as  in  the  preceding  group,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  French  Canadians  (100),  are  those  of  the  north  Euro- 
pean races,  which  are  as  foUows:  Danes,  100;  Germans,  87.8;  Nor- 
wegians, 100;  and  Swedes,  96.7."  Next  to  the  percentage  of  the 
Mexicans  the  lowest  percentage  is  that  of  the  Japanese.  This  (40), 
however,  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Mexicans  (5.9)  and 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  percentage  (18.4)  of  Japanese  in  the 
previous  residence  group — that  for  residents  of  less  than  five  years — 
who  were  able  to  speak  English.'' 

Abihty  to  speak  Enghsh  is  of  course  greater  among  those  employees 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over  than  it  is 
among  those  who  have  been  here  a  shorter  length  of  time.  This  is 
statistically  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  shown 
in  the  group  of  employees  claiming  a  residence  period  of  ten  years  or 
more  with  tnat  of  those  claiming  a  shorter  period. , 

Of  the  races  specifically  enumerated,  7  reported  100  per  cent  of 
their  number  as  able  to  speak  EngUsh.  These  are  the  French 
Canadians,  the  Danes,  the  Germans,  the  Greeks,  the  Montenegrins, 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  Poles.  The  percentages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Montenegrins,  however,  represent  too  few  individuals  to  be  significant. 
High  percentages  were  reported  by  other  races  than  those  named 
above.  These  races  include  the  Finns,  with  89  per  cent,  and  the 
Swedes,  with  98.8  per  cent,  among  the  north  Europeans,  and  the 
Croatians,  with  88.4  per  cent,  the  Dalmatians,  ^vith  88.8,  the  Herzego- 
vinians,  with  85.7,  the  North  Italians,  with  90.6,  the  Slovaks,  with 
88.8,  and  the  Slovenians,  with  92.2  per  cent  among  the  south  and 
east  Europeans.  The  lowest  percentages  of  those  able  to  speak 
Enghsh  are  stiU  those  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Japanese,  but  the  per- 
centage of  the  former  is  19.1,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  60.  No  north 
European  race  reported  less  than  89  per  cent  of  its  representatives  as 
able  to  speak  Enghsh,  and  no  south  or  east  European  race  reported 
less  than  60.7  per  cent.  The  latter  percentage  is  that  of  the  South 
Itahans,  who  present  a  decided  contrast  with  the  North  Italians,  90.6 
per  cent  of  whom  could  speak  Enghsh. 

A  better  index  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  Enghsh  than 
ability  to  speak  English  is  ability  to  read  and  -m-ite  it.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  wide  differences  in  abihty  to  read  and  write  the 
language  existing  among  races  reporting  nearly  the  same  proportions 
of  their  numbers  as  able  to  speak  Enghsh. 

a.  The  Finns,  however,  reported  only  72.8  per  cent  of  their  number  as  able  to  speak 
l!inghsh,  a  percentage  which  is  exceeded  by  those  of  several  south  and  east  European 
races.  ^ 

6  The  percentage  (50)  reported  by  the  Spaniards  is  based  upon  only  6  individuals, 
and  hence  is  without  value. 
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Table  74. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  English  and  per  cent  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reportmg 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who— 

Race. 

Eead  Eng- 
Ush. 

Eead  and 
write  Eng- 
lish. 

Canadian ,  French 

85 
757 
229 

60 
316 
346 
198 
188 
777 
226 

63 

1,633 

167 

214 

63 
196 
696 

64 
600 

67 
266 
23 

76.3 
33.2 
31.4 
100.0 
66.1 
81.5 
23.2 
34.6 
27.6 
10.2 
11.1 
4.4 
19.7 
91.6 
42.9 
31.3 
27.3 
10.9 
93.4 

73.1 
32.3 
91.3 

Croatian 

26  5 

D.Llmatian 

26.2 

Finnish 

60  6 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

30.9 

20.3 

Italian,  South 

8  0 

11.1 

3.8 

Montenegrin 

16.9 

80.4 

Polish 

34.9 

Slovak 

24.6 

Slovenian 

22.5 

6.3 

Swedish 

86.0 

Miscellaneous:  a 

North  European 

64  2 

29.3 

87.0 

6,923 

35.7 

30.6 

a  Including  races  with  less  than  50  representatives. 

b  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  16  Swiss  (race  not  specified),  4  Syrians,  and 
1  West  Indian. 

While  58  per  cent  of  all  foreign-born  employees  of  non-English- 
speaking  races  had  learned  to  speak  the  language,  as  has  been  seen, 
only  35.7  could  read  it,  and  but  30.5  per  cent  could  write  as  well  as 
read  it.  If  the  above  table  is  compared  with  the  preceding  one,  it  will 
be  noted  that  eyery  race  except  the  Danes  reported  a  considerably 
lower  percentage  or  its  number  as  able  to  read  English  than  as  able 
to  speak  it,  and  that  every  race  except  the  Japanese  reported  a  lower 
percentage  as  able  to  write  as  well  as  read  English  than  it  rejjorted 
as  able  to  read  the  language  without  regard  to  ability  to  write  it. 
The  divergence  of  the  proportion  able  to  read  from  that  able  to  speak 
English  is  greatest  among  the  south  and  east  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese.  As  for  the  north  European  races,  all  of  the  Danes,  as 
stated  above,  could  read  English;  66.1  per  cent  of  the  Finns  could 
read  it,  as  opposed  to  80.4  per  cent  who  speak  it;  81.5  per  cent  of  the 
Germans  could  read  it,  as  against  92.5  per  cent  who  could  speak  it; 
and  91.6  per  cent  of  the  Norwegians  and  93.4  per  cent  of  the  Swedes 
could  read  it,  as  against  99.1  per  cent  and  98  per  cent,  respectively, 
who  could  speak  it.  The  greatest  diflferences  in  the  proportions 
of  those  able  to  speak  English  and  those  able  to  read  it  are  shown  by 
the  Croatians,  the  Poles,  and  the  South  Italians.  The  percentages  of 
the  representatives  of  these  races  able  to  speak  English  and  the  per- 
centages of  those  able  to  read  English  are  as  follows: 


Race. 

Able  to 

speak 

English. 

Able  to 

read 
English. 

78.1 
85.7 
46.0 

33.2 

42.9 

10.2 
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The  corresponding  percentages  of  the  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  Herze- 
govinians.  North  Italians,  Montenegrins,  Slovaks,  and  Slovenians, 
and  the  Japanese  show  lesser  but  stUl  striking  differences. 

The  differences  between  the  proportions  of  those  able  to  read 
English  and  the  proportions  of  those  able  to  write  as  well  as  read 
the  language,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  are  greatest  in  the  case  of  the 
Finns  and  the  Norwegians.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  great  for 
any  race,  and  the  Japanese  reported  that  all  who  could  read  English 
could  write  it  as  well. 

The  racial  contrasts  shown  by  the  above  data  with  reference  to 
ability  to  read  and  write  English  may  be  largely  explained  by  three 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  north  European  races  had  been  in  the 
United  States  longer  than  hr.d  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  and 
many  of  them  had  come  to  the  country  as  children  with  their  parents 
and  had  received  all  or  part  of  their  education  here.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians,  who,  ■\\ith  the  Finns, 
represent  northern  Europe  in  Table  74,  learn  English  more  rapidly 
than  do  races  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  whose  languages 
are  less  like  the  English  than  the  German  and  Scandinavian  languages. 
In  the  third  place,  the  percentage  of  those  who  read  and  ^mte 
English  is  related  to  an  extent  to  the  percentage  of  those  who  can 
read  and  write  their  native  language.  The  percentages  of  literates 
in  their  native  languages  are  sho^\Ti  in  the  table  following. 

Table  75. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language 
and  per  cent  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  ineljdes  only  non-En^lish-sp^akin:;  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who — 

Race. 

Read 

native 

language. 

Read  and 

wrice  native 

language. 

85 
757 
229 

60 
316 
346 
198 
188 
777 
226 

63 

1,533 

157 

214 

63 
195 
596 

64 
500 

67 
206 
23 

71.8 
81.4 
75.1 
90.0 
99.4 
91.0 
87.4 
70.7 
91.6 
55.3 
100.0 
62.1 
89.2 
98.6 
85.7 
82.6 
91.9 
93.8 
97.0 

89.6 
82.0 
95.7 

671 

Croatian.,                                  ....                                  

80.7 

74.7 

Danish .   .                   

90.0 

Finnish 

99.4 

87.6 

Greet 

87  4 

70.7 

Italian  North. . 

91.0 

65.3 

Japanese     .           

100.0 

69.7 

Montenegrin 

88.5 

97  7 

Polish 

84.1 

Slovak 

80.5 

Slovenian 

91.4 

Spanish 

93.8 

Swedish 

96.0 

Miscellaneous:  a 

North  European 

89.6 

80.1 

other  races  i> 

91.3 

Total 

6,923 

81.6 

80.4 

o  Including  races  with  less  than  50  representatives, 

l>  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian,  16  Swiss  (race  not  specified),  4  Syrians,  and 
1  West  Indian. 

Of  the  19  races  specifically  enumerated,  9  reported  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  representatives  as  able  to  read  their  native  language. 
The  Finns  reported  that  99.4  per  cent  of  their  number  possessed  this 
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*H^  ^l*^o,^^"^®^^^^  ^^-6  P®i"  ^^^^'  tlie  Swedes  97,  the  Spaniards 
93  8  the  Slovenians  91.9,  the  North  Italians  91.6,  the  Germans  91, 
and  the  Danes  90  per  cent .  The  Japanese  were  the  only  race  reporting 
100  per  cent  of  their  number  as  able  to  read  the  native  language  The 
lowest  percentage  recorded  is  55.3.  This  was  reported  by  the  South 
Itahans,  who  thereby  placed  themselves  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
immigrants  from  the  north  of  Italy,  91.6  per  cent  of  whom,  as  stated 
above,  could  read  their  native  language.  The  South  Italians  are 
even  less  literate  than  the  Mexicans,  62.1  per  cent  of  the  latter  being 
ableto  read  their  native  language.  After  the  South  Itahans  and  the 
Mexicans,  the  Dalmatians  and  the  Herzegovinians  reported  the 
lowest  proportions  of  representatives  able  to  read  the  native  language. 
The  percentages  of  these  races  are,  respectively,  75.1  and  70.7. 

Almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  immigrants  included  in  the 
table  were  able  to  write  as  well  as  read  the  native  language  as  were 
able  to  read  it  without  regard  to  their  ability  to  write  it,  the  respective 
percentages  being  80.4  and  81.6.  The  French  Canadians  and  the 
Germans  reported  the  largest  differences,  which  were  4.7  per  cent 
for  the  former  and  3.4  per  cent  for  the  latter.  The  Danes,  Firms, 
Greeks,  Herzegovinians.  South  Itahans,  Japanese,  and  Spaniards 
re{)orted  that  aU  of  their  number  who  could  read  English  could  also 
write  it. 

A  few  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  foregoing  table  were  able  to 
read  and  write  Enghsh,  though  unable  to  read  and  write  their  native 
language.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  few  who  came  to  the  United 
States  as  children  and  received  their  education  in  this  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  all  employees,  including  the 
native-born  and  immigrants  of  English-speaking  races,  by  general 
nativity  and  race,  who  were  hterate  with  regard  to  any  language, 
EngUsh  or  foreign. 

Table  76. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  who  read  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  natirity  and  race. 


Per  cent  who— 

Number 
reporting 

complete 
data. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

2,738 

99.0 

99.0 

33 

93.9 

87.9 

2,278 

99.2 

99.0 

5,049 

99.0 

98  9 

85 

87.1 

83.6 

457 

99.1 

98.7 

757 

81.6 

81.1 

229 

76.4 

76.0 

60 

100.0 

100.0 

1,612 

99.6 

99.6 

316 

100.0 

100.0 

346 

96.5 

95.7 

198 

87,4 

87.4 

188 

7L3 

70.7 

1,579 

98  7 

98  5 

777 

91.9 

9L4 

226 

55.8 

55.8 

63 

100.0 

100.0 

1,633 

62.2 

69.8 

157 

89.8 

89.2 

214 

100.0 

100.0 

63 

86.7 

84.1 

Nattve-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Natiye-born  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 

Canadian,  I^rench 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Greelc 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South. 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Pdish 

48296°— VOL  25—11 16 
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Table  76. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  who  read  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 


Per  cent  who— 


Read. 


Head  and 
write. 


Foreign-born,  by  race — Continued 

Scotch 

Sloyak 

Sloyenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous:  a 

North  European 

South  and  east  Eui'opcan 
Other  races  (> 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


158 
195 
696 
64 
500 
113 

67 

266 

23 


loao 
sai 

92.1 
93  8 
99.8 
99.1 

9&5 
83.5 

loao 


100.0 
8L0 
9L6 
93  8 
99.4 
99.1 

98  5 
81.6 
95.7 


10,842 


15, 891 


9L5 


o  Including  races  with  less  than  50  representatlyes. 

6  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian,  1  East  Indian^,  16  Swiss  (race  not  specified),  4  Syrians,  and 
1  West  Indian. 

The  totals  of  this  table  can  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  table  because  of  the  exclusion  from  the  latter  of  immi- 
grants of  Enghsh-speaking  races.  If  the  individual  races  are  com- 
pared, however,  it  will  be  noted  that  two — the  French  Canadians 
and  the  Danes — report  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  general 
literacy  than  of  hteracy  in  the  native  language.  In  the  case  of 
the  French  Canadians  this  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that 
French  is  not  always  the  prevailing  language,  even  among  their 
own  people  in  the  locahties  in  which  they  are  born,  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  migrated  as  children  wich  their  parents 
to  Enghsh-speaking  communities  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Canada.  In  the  case  of  the  Danes  a  similar  explanation  of  migration 
as  children  may  be  made. 

All  of  the  remaining  non-English-speaking  races  except  four  report 
shghtly  liigher  percentages  of  general  Hteracy  than  of  hteracy  ia 
the  native  language.  The  exceptions  are  the  Greeks,  Japanese, 
Poles,  and  Spaniards.  Every  Uterate  member  of  these  four  races  is 
therefore  able  to  read  his  native  language. 

As  was  true  with  respect  to  the  native  language,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  non-English-speaking  immigrants  who  both 
read  and  write  some  language  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  proportion  of 
those  who  could  read  regardless  of  abihty  to  write. 

Turning  to  the  individual  races,  it  appears  that  most  races  not 
reporting  100  per  cent  of  hterates  reported  shghtly  higher  percentages 
as  able  to  read  than  as  able  to  both  read  and  write.  The  greatest 
difference,  however,  is  only  3.6  per  cent,  which  is  that  shown  by  the 
French  Canadians. 

If  the  total  native-bom  are  compared  with  the  total  foreign-bom, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  with  percentages  of  99  and  98.9  have 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  literates  than  the  latter,  whose 
percentages  are  88.7  and  88. 

The  high  percentages  of  the  native-born,  however,  are  exceeded 
by  those  of  eight  foreign-born  races,  namely,  the  Danes,  EngUsh, 
Finns,  Norwegians,  Scotch,  Swedes,  Welsh,  and  Japanese.     Among 
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the  two  divisions  of  native-born  whites  the  proportions  are  ap- 
proximately equal.  So  far  as  the  data  on  hteracy  are  indicative, 
therefore,  this  fact  verifies  the  statement  of  employers  that  there 
is  little  choice  as  between  sons  of  immigrants  and  those  of  natives. 

PRESENT    POLITICAL    CONDITION. 

Data  as  to  political  status  were  secured  from  3,203  employees 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  more  and  who  were 
21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  coming.  °  These  are  presented 
in  the  table  following. 

Tablh  17. ^Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,  by  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent— 

Kace, 

Ahens. 

Having 

first  papers 

only. 

Having 
second 
papers. 

26 
14,5 
302 

54 
502 

96 
118 
401 
258 

92 
346 

67 

72 
226 
189 

84 
.38 
66 
116 
5 

11.5 
12.4 
28.1 
37.0 
11.0 
1.5,6 
11.0 

e.o 

37.2 
46.7 
98.6 

9.0 
37.5 
39.8 

7.4 

&3 

21.1 

71.2 

37.1 

(«) 

19.2 
16.6 
21.2 
14.8 
22.  9 
38  5 
23.7 
17.7 
16.7 
13.0 
.9 
32.8 
27.8 
12.4 
24.3 

27.4 
1.5.8 
18.2 
14.7 

69.2 

r^TiiirliaTi,  Otlipr 

71  0 

50.7 

Dnlmatian 

48.  1 

66.  1 

Finnish            

45,  8 

65.  3 

Irish 

76.3 

Italian,  North 

46.  1 

40.2 

.6 

58.2 

34.7 

47.8 

68  3 

Miscellaneous:  <• 

64  3 

63.2 

10.6 

48.3 

(«) 

Total   

3,203 

29.8 

1&3 

6L9 

<•  Including  race^  with  less  than  50  representatives. 

!>  Including  1  Hebrew  other  than  Russian  and  4  Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

cNot  computed,  because  of  small  number  involved.. 

More  than  hah,  or  51.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  reporting  had 
become  fully  naturalized  and  18.3  per  cent  more  had  secured  their 
first  papers,  leaving  29.8  per  cent  who  were  still  ahens.  The  highest 
percentage  of  fully  naturalized  citizens  was  76.3,  reported  by  the 
Irish.  The  lowest  was  0.6  of  1,  reported  by  the  Mexicans.  The 
proportions  of  fully  naturalized  citizens  among  the  north  Europeans 
range  from  45.8  per  cent,  reported  by  the  Finns,  to  76.3  per  cent, 
reported,  as  above  noted,  by  the  Irish.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Finns,  no  north  European  race  reported  a  percentage  as  low  even 
as  the  highest  percentage  reported  by  a  south  or  east  European 
race,  which  is  the  50.7  of  the  Croatians.  The  lowest  percentage 
recorded  for  a  single  race  from  the  south  or  east  of  Europe  is  34.7 
for  the  Slovaks.     The  group  including  the  Greeks,  Herzegovinians, 

o  This  number  does  not  include  the  Japanese,  who  are  ineligible  for  citizenship. 
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and  Montenegrins,  who  were  placed  together  because  of  their  char- 
acteristic recent  immigration,  however,  reported  only  10.6  per  cent 
of  its  members  as  having  secured  second  papers. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  immigrants  who  had  not  become 
fully  natm-ahzed  nad  taken  out  first  papers.  Excluding  the  per- 
centage of  the  Mexicans  (0.9  of  1),  the  percentages  of  immigrants 
having  first  papers  only  ranged  from  13  for  the  South  ItaUans  to 

38.5  for  the  Finns.  In  several  cases,  notably  those  of  the  Finns  and 
Norwegians,  the  proportion  of  representatives  possessing  first  papers 
only  is  so  high  as  to  compensate  for  a  relatively  low  proportion  pos- 
sessing second  papers,  thereby  making  the  proportion  oi  ahens  con- 
siderably below  that  recorded  for  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
included  in  the  table. 

The  percentages  of  aliens  vary  from  6,  reported  by  the  Irish,  to 
98.6,  reported  by  the  Mexicans.  The  second  highest  percentage  is 
71.2,  reported  by  the  group  including  the  Greeks,  Herzegovinians, 
and  Montenegrins.  Among  the  remaming  races  the  South  ItaUans 
reported  46.7  per  cent  of  their  number  as  still  aliens;  the  Dalmatians, 
North  Italians,  Slovaks,  and  Slovenians,  from  37  to  39.8  per  cent; 
the  Croatians,  28.1  per  cent;  the  French  Canadians,  the  Canadians 
other  than  French,  the  English,  Finns,  and  Germans  from  11  to  15.6 
per  cent ;  and  the  Norwegians  and  the  group  including  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh,  9  and  8.3  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  highest  proportion  of  aliens  among  the  European  races,  it  will 
be  noted,  are  those  of  the  immigrants  from  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe.  These  range,  as  has  been  shown,  from  28.1  to  71.2  per  cent. 
None  of  the  north  European  races,  on  the  other  hand,  had  more  than 

15.6  per  cent  of  aliens  among  its  number. 

The  differences  in  political  status  discussed  are  due  partly  to 
differences  in  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  partly  to 
differences  in  the  knowledge  of  English  and  consequent  differences  ia 
the  knowledge  of  American  pohtical  institutions,  and  partly  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  attitude  toward  the  acquisition  of  citizenship.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Mexicans,  for  example,  in  addition  to  being 
Ignorant  of  the  EngUsh  language,  are  characteristically  indifferent 
toward  the  political  institutions  of  this  country  even, when  they  do 
not  expect  to  return  to  their  native  land. 

The  efl'ect  on  pohtical  status  of  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  ahens  among  the 
immigrants  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  from  five  to  nine 
years,  with  the  proportion  of  ahens  among  those  who  had  resided  in 
"this  country  ten  years  or  over.  For  the  former  the  percentage  is 
57.6;  for  the  latter,  18.2.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
representatives  of  every  race  reported  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over  had 
secured  their  final  naturalization  papers.  Differences  in  the  length 
of  residence  are  therefore  the  most  important  cause  of  differences  in 
political  status. 

The  effect  of  differences  of  various  races  in  the  attitude  toward  and 
fitness  for  citizenship  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of 
aliens  among  non-En^hsh-sp caking  races  from  the  north  of  Europe 
with  the  proportion  of  ahens  among  races  from  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe.  Among  those  immigrants  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
from  five  to  nine  years,  the  north  European  races  indicated  reported 
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only  20.2  per  cent  of  their  number  as  still  aliens  as  against  59.2  per 
cent  reported  by  the  south  and  east  Europeans.  Simflarly  the  north 
Europeans  referred  to  reported  only  4.9  per  cent  of  their  representa- 
tives who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over  as  aliens, 
as  against  a  corresponding  proportion  of  17.3  per  cent  reported  by 
the  south  and  east  Europeans. 

It  appears  that  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are 
not  only  frequently  unable  to  meet  the  tests  for  citizenship,  but  that 
they  are  considerably  less  interested  in  civic  affairs  than  Uiose  of 
the  non-English-speaking  races  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

As  for  immigrants  of  English-speaking  races,  those  from  Great 
Britain  reported  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  aUens — 20.3 
per  cent  as  against  20.2  per  cent — among  residents  of  five  to  nine 
years,  but  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion — 2.5  per  cent  as  against 
4.9  per  cent — among  residents  of  ten  years  or  more. 

[For  General  Tables  of  this  report  see  pp.  465  to  714.] 
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Chapter  I. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

Coal  mining  in  the  Western  States  liad  to  await  the  construetion  of 
the  transcontinental  railways  with  their  connecting  lines  and  the 
growth  of  centers  of  population  for  its  development  on  an  important 
scale.  In  1870  only  tour  Western  States— Colorado,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming — were  producing  coal  in  appreciable  quantity, 
their  output  in  that  year  amounting  to  but  78,144  tons.  Since  then, 
however,  the  output  has  rapidly  increased,  until  in  1908  the  five  States 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wasliington,  and  Wyoming  produced 
22,464,547  tons  of  the  total  of  415,842,698  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  other  States  of  the  Western  Division  Montana  alone 
produces  any  considerable  amount  of  coal,  its  output  being  about 
equal  to  that  of  Utah.  California,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  produce  a 
Uttle  coal,  which  is  used  locally.  The  development  of  the  industry 
in  the  more  important  of  the  States  of  the  Western  Division  is  shown 
in  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Production  of  coal  in  specified  States. 

(Short  tons.] 


Year. 

Colorado.^ 

New  Mex- 
ico.f> 

Utah.c 

Washing- 
ton.<J 

Wyom- 
ing.e 

Total 
group. 

Total 
United 
States. 

1860 

6,374 
17,844 
146,015 
1,263,689 
2,474,093 
2,578,217 
2,681,214 
3,193,273 
3,137,681 
2, 864, 926 
3,276,183 
3,680,532 
3,024,943 

6,374 
78,144 
1,312,105 
6, 905, 024 
14,109,385 
16,172,766 
17,135,332 
18,475,358 
17, 919, 944 
20,275,681 
23,268,660 
26, 300,  .324 
22,464,647 

14,610,042 

1870 

4,500 
462,747 
3,077,033 
6,244,364 
5,700,015 
7.401,343 
7,423,602 
6, 658, 355 
8, 826, 429 
10,111,218 
10,790,236 
9, 634, 973 

5,800 
14, 748 
318,159 
1,147,027 
1,322,614 
1,574,521 
1,681,409 
1,493,027 
1,332,372 
1,772,551 
1,947,607 
1,846,792 

60,000 
589,595 
1,870,366 
4,014,602 
4,485,374 
4,429,491 
4,635,293 
6,178,556 
6,602,021 
6,133,994 
6,252,990 
6,489,902 

33,036,680 

1880 

71,481,670 

1890 

375, 777 
1,229,299 
1,086,646 
1,048,763 
1,541,781 
1,452,325 
1, 649, 933 
1,964,713 
2, 628, 959 
2,467,937 

157,770,963 

1900 

269,684,027 

1901 

293,299,816 

1902 

301,590,439 

1903 

357,356,416 

1904  .    . 

351,816,398 

1905 

392,722,635 

1906        

414,167,278 

1907 

480,363,424 

1908 

415,842,698 

o  United  States  Geological  Surrey,  The  Production  of  Coal  in  1908,  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  1908,  p.  105. 
6 Ibid.,  p.  144. 
elbib.,  p.  181. 
dlbid.,  p.  187. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  coal  mining  has  come  the  development  of 

metalliferous  mining  and  smelting  and  the  introduction  of  the  steel 

industry,  aU  using  coke  in  their  processes.     Tliis  has  in  turn  led  to  the 

development  of  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  those  districts  where  coal 

suitabl^  for  coking  is  mined.     The  growth  of  the  coke  industry  from 

1900  to  1908  in  the  group  of  States  under  consideration  is  shown  in 

Table  2. 
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Table  2. — Production  of  coke  in  specified  States."' 
[Short  tons.] 


State. 

1900. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Colorado  .                        

618,755 
44,774 

m 

33,387 
14,501 

1, 133, 643 
105,000 
282,195 
55,000 

1,097,051 

203,437 

467,284 

61,400 

854,662 

353,240 

Utah 

321,200 

Washingtxjn 

37,381 

(') 

Total 

711,417 

1,575,838 

1,829,172 

1,566,483 

o Mineral  Industries,  Vol.  X,  p, 
6  Included  in  Colorado, 
c  Not  given. 


138;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  180;  Vol.  XVII,  p.  130. 


The  number  of  laborers  engaged  in  the  coal  industry  has  increased 
somewhat  less  rapidly  than  the  output.  From  1904  to  1908  the  out- 
put increased  20  per  cent,  whereas  the  number  of  laborers  employed 
increased  but  16  per  cent.  In  1908  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  was  less  than  in  1904.  Data  showing  the  growth  of  the 
industry  as  a  field  of  employment  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Laborers  employed  in  coal  mines  of  specified  States.'^ 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

State, 

Number 
of  days 
in  opera- 
tion. 

Average 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of  days 
in  opera- 
tion. 

Average 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 

of  days 

in  operas 

tion. 

Average 
ntunber 

em- 
ployed. 

Colorado ... 

261 
228 
294 
243 
262 

8,123 
1,849 
1,374 
5,287 
5,660 

265 
234 
247 
227 
236 

11,020 
2,108 
1,361 
4,765 
6,977 

268 
242 
288 
266 
281 

n,368 

2,070 

Utah 

1,672 

4,629 

Wynminjj 

5,934 

Total  group . 

256 

22,293 

243 

25,231 

269 

26,473 

Total  United  States 

202 

693,693 

212 

626,035 

209 

640,780 

1907. 

1908. 

State. 

Number  of 

days  in 
operation. 

Average 

number 

exaployed. 

Number  of 

days  in 
operation. 

Average 

number 

employed. 

268 
269 
258 
273 
275 

14,223 
2,970 
2,203 
6,946 
6,645 

212 
197 
227 
202 
217 

14,623 

3,448 

Utah 

2,664 

6,484 

WyfiTTiing 

6,915 

Total  group 

265 

31,986 

211 

32,034 

Total  United  States 

231 

680,492 

195 

690,438 

a  United  States  Geological  Survey,  The  Production  of  Coal  in  1908,  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  1908,  p.  39. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  number  of  men  employed  in  1908 
was  32,034,  wliich  shows  that  coal  production  offers  an  important 
field  of  employment  for  labor.  From  the  point  of  view  of  immigration 
the  industry  is  of  especial  interest,  since  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  workmen  in  the  mines  of  this  district  are 
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foreign-born,   while  many  of   tiie   native-born   are   of  foreign-born 
parents. 

Agents  of  the  Commission  obtained  data  from  16  mines  in  Colorado, 
3  in  New  Mexico,  4  in  Utah,  15  in  Washington,  and  4  in  Wyoming. 
Except  in  one  instance,  mines  operated  by  two  or  more  companies 
were  investigated  in  each  State.  Personal  data  were  secured  from 
7,247  laborers.  Pay  rolls  were  secured  from  a  number  of  companies, 
but  inasmuch  as  most  of  these  did  not  show  the  number  of  days  the 
men  had  been  at  work,  only  a  Hmited  number  have  been  tabulated 
and  used  in  this  report.  The  data  collected  are  presented  in  eight 
chapters,  taking  the  territory  covered  by  geographical  divisions. 
Since  two  essentially  different  situations  obtain  m  northern  and 
southern  Colorado,  these  two  districts  are  considered  separately  in 
Chapters  II  and  III.  Following  these,  the  data  covering  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  and  Washington  are  presented  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Chapter  VII  is  devoted  to  a  general  summary.  A  presentation  of  the 
data  of  sociological  interest  foUows  in  Chapter  VIII. 


Chapter  II. 
NORTHERN  COLORADO. 

(For  General  Tables  see  pp.  639  to  649.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Agents  of  the  Commission  made  an  investigation  of  immigrant 
labor  in  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Boulder  and  Weld  Counties  in 
the  northern  Colorado  coal  field.  These  two  counties  inchK^e  the 
chief  mining  districts  of  this  general  field,  and  in  1908  produced 
1,494,278  tons.  Data  were  secured  from  6  mines,  which  together 
produced  (in  1908)  551,785  tons,  or  36.9  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  the  mines  of  the  two  counties.  Data  were  obtained  from  528  of 
the  715  men  employed  in  5  of  these  mines.''  Semimonthly  pay  rolls 
were  secured  from  5  of  the  mines  investigated,  including  4  of  those 
just  mentioned.  Conditions  at  the  mines  visited  are  "fairly  typical  of 
those  obtaining  in  the  other  mines  of  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  general  nativity  and  race  of  the  employees  of  the  mines  inves- 
tigated are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Table  4.- 


-Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 
nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 

Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Danish 


Total 
number. 


103 

172 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born,  by  race — Continued 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Itahan,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Total 
number. 


67 
14 
27 
19 
1 

73 
63 
1 
2 
7 
1 

13 
12 
14 
4 
1 
32 


RACES    EMPLOYED. 


Of  the  528  employees  from  whom  personal  data  were  obtained, 
69  were  native-born  of  native  father,  and  103  were  native-born  of 
foreign  father,  a  total  of  172  native-born  and  356  foreign-born. 
Sixty-two  of  the  103  who  were  native-born  of  foreign  father  were 
descended  frond  English-speaking  races  (English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh),  22  were  sons  of  Germans,  leaving  only  19  of  the  second 


0-  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  were  on  the  pay  rolls  for  the  first  fifteen  days  of  January, 
but  the  average  number  of  men  employed  was  considerably  less. 
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generation  of  races  other  than  these.  The  presence  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  north  European  "  element  is  due  to  the  earlier 
immigration  of  this  type  of  labor  and  to  the  various  forces,  such  as 
race  prejudice  and  thorough  unionizing  of  the  field,  which  have 
tended  to  keep  out  the  more  recent  immigrants  after  they  have 
found  their  way  into  the  industry  in  other  districts.  The  data 
gathered  with  regard  to  the  years  foreign-born  have  been  in  the 
United  States  show  that  of  those  immigrants  who  had  been  in 
America  more  than  twenty  years,  79  per  cent  were  of  north  European 
races,  whereas  only  45  per  cent  of  those  immigrating  during  the 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  investigation  came  from  the  same  source, 
as  did  only  36  per  cent  of  those  who  entered  within  ten  years. 

The  English-speaking  and  other  north  European  races  which  com- 
posed the  early  immigration  to  this  field  are,  however,  still  at  work 
in  large  numbers.  Of  356  foreign-born  reported,  113  were  from 
Great  Britain  and  41  from  Germany  and  France.  Of  the  other 
races,  the  Itahans  (North  and  South)  numbered  136,  Greeks  19,  the 
group  of  Slavic  races  29,  and  five  other  races  taken  together  18. 
In  all,  20  races  were  represented  among  the  foreign-born. 

The  mine  workers  were  found  to  tend  toward  settled  family  Hfe. 
Sixty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  were  married.  An  even 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  were  married — 65  per  cent. 
Of  the  231  married  foreign-born  ordy  29  did  not  have  their  wives 
with  them.  The  immigrants  as  a  rule  send  for  their  wives  within 
two  or  three  j^ears  after  their  arrival,  when  they  themselves  have 
immigrated  alone.  The  foreign-born  of  non-English-speaking  races 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  more  had  for  the  most 
part  learned  to  speak  English.  In  fact,  84.6  per  cent  had  acquired 
this  ability.  Only  25  per  cent  of  those  who  had  immigrated  within 
five  years  could  speak  English.  These,  however,  were  chiefly  from 
the  Italian  and  Slavic  races,  whose  clannishness  mihtates  against 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  English. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  present  labor 
supply  by  the  data  gathered  with  reference  to  the  political  condition 
of  immigrants.  Seventy-one  of  the  139  reporting  data  on  this  point 
had  become  citizens,  while  35  had  secured  their  first  papers.  Only 
33,  or  less  than  one-third,  were  stiU  aliens,  and  of  these  21  had  been 
in  this  country  less  than  ten  years.* 

RACE    CHANGES. 

As  already  suggested,  the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  in  the  northern 
Colorado  coal  field  prior  to  1888  was  chiefly  of  English-speaking 
races.     The  native  Americans,   as  well  as  immigrants  from  Great 

o  Throughout  this  chapter  references  to  "north  Europeans,"  "south  Europeans," 
and  "east  Europeans"  inchide  the  following  races: 

North  Europeans.— Daaish,  English,  French,  German,  Irish,  Scotch,  Swedish, 
Welsh. 

South  Europeans. — Greek;  Italian,  South;  Italian,  North. 

Ea^t  Europeans.— Bu\ga.ria.n,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Polish,  Russian,  Slovak,  Slo- 
venian. 

When  reference  is  made  to  "other  races"  than  these  three  groups  the  caption 
includes: 

Other  races. — Canadian,  Turkish. 

6  These  data  are  treated  in  more  detail  in  a  later  chapter  dealing  with  matters  of 
sociological  interest  concerning  the  laborers  of  the  entire  western  field  They  are 
introduced  here  merely  to  give  a  clearer  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  mine 
laborers  of  this  district. 
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Britain,  were  largely  drawn  upon  for  miners,  the  higher  wages  ofPered 
in  the  western  field  attracting  many  nen  of  both  classes  from  eastern 
mines.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1894  approxinuitely  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  coal  mine  employees  were  of  north  European  races  and  native 
stock,  the  other  10  per  cent  being  Italians  and  members  of  the  Slavic 
races.  At  this  time  the  immigration  of  Italians  to  the  northern  coal 
field  became  more  noticeable,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Slovenians 
and  Poles  also  began  to  enter  this  region  in  numbers  sufficiently 
large  to  attract  attention.  The  movement  was  especially  marked  in 
the  vicinity  of  Louisville  and  Marshall,  which  became  the  centers  of 
settlement  for  the  newer  type  of  immigrants. 

With  this  gradual  growth  of  an  immigrant  population  from  south 
and  east  Europe  in  certain  fairly  well-defined  districts,  a  counter 
movement  began  among  the  older  immigrants  and  the  natives.  A 
few  at  a  time  sought  work  at  other  mines,  especial^  those  near  the 
town  of  Lafayette,  which  came  to  be  practically  dominated  by  the 
so-called  "white"  labor.  Many  of  the  south  Europeans  who  had 
obtained  work  at  Lafayette  left  that  place  of  their  own  accord  and 
went  over  to  the  district  in  which  more  of  their  countrymen  were 
settling.  This  whole  movement  was  gradual  and  no  serious  friction 
between  the  races  was  evident. 

In  1903-4  the  most  severe  strike  in  the  history  of  Western  coal 
mining  occurred."  The  northern  Colorado  field,  however,  was  less 
affected  than  other  parts  of  the  Western  field,  the  differences  being 
adjusted  within  a  month.  No  strike  breakers  were  introduced  and 
no  racial  change  of  importance  resulted.  District  15  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  since  been  recognized  by  the  operators 
of  northern  Colorado,  and  a  definite  agreement  with  the  union 
entered  into.  The  thorough  unionizing  of  this  district,  which  led 
up  to  and  maintains  this  agreement,  has  been  an  important  barrier 
to  the  influx  of  new  immigrants  considered  undesirable  by  members 
of  the  union.  In  1905  there  was  a  general  scarcity  of  mmc  labor  m 
the  section,  due  partly  to  the  increased  development  of  the  industry 
elsewhere,  and  the  attendant  attractions  of  higher  wages  Numbers 
of  the  more  progressive  miners,  especially  of  the  North  Itahans,  left 
at  that  time.  As  they  left,  one' or  two  at  a  time  their  places  were 
filled  by  applicants  at  the  mine,  who  were  usually  from  south  and 
east  European  countries.  One  company  was  so  pressed  for  help  that 
recourse  was  had  to  an  employment  agency  m  Denver,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Greeks  were  hired.  They  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory, however,  and  the  majority  have  since  left  the  field.  With 
this  one  exception  the  operators  have  always  depended  upon  the 
apphcants  at  the  mine  for  their  labor  supply.  The  mcrease  of  the 
south  and  east  European  races  has  been  gradual  and  has  never 
reached  the  proportions  in  this  that  it  has  m  other  localities 

Discrimination  to  the  extent  of  refusing  employment  has  been 

constantly  exercised  toward  Chinese,  Japanese    and  Negroes,   and 

except  in  time  of  stress  toward  Greeks.     Doubtless  the  operators 

have  been  guided  in  this  position  by  the  known  antipathy  of  their 

.  workmen    toward  ^he^aces^entioned.     This    discrimmation  has 

a  ThP  demands  of  the  striking  miners  were  aa  follows:  (1)  An  eight-hour  day;  (2) 
semimonS  payment  oVwages  and  the  abolition  of  the  "scrip-  system;  (3)  an  mcrease 
of^oTer  centTthe  tonnage"  rate,  the  use  of  the  2,000-pound  ton,  and  the  installation 
o  a  check  weighman;  (4)  the  same  wages  for  day  workers  for  an  eight-hour  day  as 
previously  paid^for  a  longer  day;    and  (5)  adequate  provisions  for  health  and  safety. 
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served  to  keep  those  races  completely  out  of  the  industry  in  the  region 
referred  to. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE   RACES    NOW   EMPLOYED. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  the  natives  and  north 
Europeans  have  been  employed  in  the  mines  of  this  region  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  south  and  east  Europeans.  There  is  doubtless 
a  direct  connection  between  this  fact  and  the  conditions  indicated 
by  the  foUowing  table  of  occupations: 

Table  5. — Male  employees  in  coal  mines  in  northern  Colorado,  by  occupation  groupn 
and  general  nativity  and  raceA 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General 
laborers. 

Mechanics 

and 
engineers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  WMte 

196 

83 

85 

20 

s 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

1 

46 
1 

37 

19 
3 
4 
3 
1 

10 
4 

17 

1 

21 
1 

16 
12 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 

22 

3 

18 
5 
1 
2 

3 
1 

1 

Italv  North                                     

Poland                     -       .                 

2 

Scotland 

3 

2 
9 

3 

1 
1 

1 

Wales  

1 

Total  native-bom 

342 

ISO 

147 

32 

13 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 

3 

1 

84 

31 

45 

29 

6 

105 

83 

11 

2 

1 

21 

1 

17 
14 
28 
5 
1 
48 

1 
3 

Canadian 

Danish 

1 

6 

1 

English 

52 

27 

33 

28 

2 

6  92 

72 

11 

1 

1 

21 

1 

11 

11 

24 

4 

1 

34 

20 
3 

11 

1 

3 

■:12 

9 

6 

1 

Irish 

1 

1 
2 

Italian  South 

1 

Polish              

5 
3 
2 

1 

Slovak 

2 

i 

Swedish 

Turkish     . 

Welsh 

11 

2 

I 

537 

426 

85 

18 

S 

■i879 

676 

232 

60 

21 

o  The  grouping  of  occupations  in  Table  5  Is  as  follows: 

Group  I.  Miners  and  loaders. — Loader  loader's  apprentice,  loader  and  shooter  machine  runner, miner 
pick  miner. 

Gkoup  II.  Genial  labor. — Box  car  trimmer,  bailing  water,  brattice  man  box  car  runner,  bit  heater.  Ml 
sharpener,  brakemen,  blacksmith  helper,  eager,  car  nmner,  cleaning  roads,  carpenter  helper,  driver,  dinnper 
flre  runner,  firemen,  gas  man,  greaser,  hook  kicker,  nipper,  oiler,  rope  rider,  shot  firer,  switchman,  spragger 
slate  picker,  sundry  labor,  timber  man,  track  layer,  track  man,  trapper,  tlppleman,  trip  rider,  watchman 

Group  III.  Mechanics  and  engineers. —Blacksmith.,  carpenter,  electrician,  electricians'  helper,  englneei 
(all  kinds),  engine  holster,  motorman,  pumpman. 

Group  IV.  Superintendent,  bosses,  and  firemen. — Fire  boss,  foreman,  machine  foreman,  mule  boss 
parting  boss,  pit  foreman,  superintendent. 

6  Including  4  Italians,  not  specified. 

c  Including  1  Italian,  not  specified. 

i  Includes  some  covered  by  pay  roll  in  addition  to  those  included  in  Table  4. 
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All  supervisory  positions  in  the  6  mines  to  which  the  foreging  table 
relates  are  held  by  natives  and  north  Europeans,  while  of  the  50 
mechamcs  and  engineers  employed,  45  are  of  those  race  groups. 
The  "general  labor"  was  composed  chiefly  of  natives  and  the  older 
immigrants,  90.5  per  cent  coming  from  north  Europe  or  native  stock. 
This  occupation  group  includes  all  of  the  "outside"  work  and  hght 
"jobs,"  which  are  done  in  many  cases  by  the  children  of  immigrants 
before  they  take  up  underground  work.  Sixty-two  of  those  employed 
in  "general  labor"  were  native-born  of  foreign  father.  The  work 
classified  under  that  caption  includes  also  a  number  of  semiskilled 
occupations,  such  as  mechanics'  helpers,  shot  firers,  track  layers, 
timbermen,  etc.,  which  in  some  instances  are  stepping  stones' to  a 
skilled  trade,  and  so  attract  many  of  the  more  ambitious  laborers. 

The  majority  (79.3  per  cent)  of  all  the  immigrants  of  the  locality 
from  whom  data  were  secured,  are  engaged  in  mining  and  loading. 
Of  these,  45.1  per  cent  are  from  south  Europe.  Of  all  the  south 
Europeans  employed  88.5  per  cent  are  miners.  The  majority  of 
these  are  Italians,  wdth  a  smaller  number  of  Greeks.  Slovaks,  Slo- 
venians, and  Lithuanians  are  also  employed  in  considerable  numbers 
as  miners  and  loaders. 

Table  6  shows  the  occupational  grouping  of  the  races  in  per- 
centages. 

Table  6. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


Niimber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 

in  each  specified  occupat 

on  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners 

and 
loaders. 

General 
laborers. 

Mechanics 

and 
engineers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Native-bom  of  native  fatlier,  White 

196 
146 

84 
31 
45 
29 
105 
83 
21 
28 
48 
63 

42.4 
45.9 

61.9 
87.1 
73.3 
96.6 
87.6 
86.8 
100.0 
85.7 
70.8 
68.3 

43.3 
42.5 

23.8 
9.7 
24.4 
3.4 
11.4 
10.8 
.0 
7.1 
22.9 
26.4 

10.2 
8.2 

7.1 
3.2 
.0 
.0 
1.0 
2.4 
.0 
7.x 
4,2 
6.3 

4.1 
3.4 

Foreign-born,  by  race; 

Englisli  .                      

7.1 

.0 

2.2 

Greek                                 

.0 

Italian,  North  o 

.0 

.0 

Polish             

0 

.0 

Welsh                

2.1 

.0 

Grand  total 

879 

65.5 

26.4 

6.7 

2.4 

342 
637 

43.9 
79.3 

42.9 
15.8 

9.4 
3.4 

3.8 

1.5 

a  Including  4  Italians,  not  specified. 
b  Includes  races  reporting  less  than  20 

With  the  exception  of  the  native-born,  the  majority  of  all  the  races 
are  employed  as  miners.  Of  the  foreign-born,  79.3  per  cent  as 
opposed  to  43.9  per  cent  of  the  native-born  are  miners.  The  Poles, 
Grreeks,  North  Italians,  French,  South  Itahans,  and  Slovenians  show 
the  largest  percentage  of  miners,  in  the  order  named.  As  general 
laborers  the  natives  are  employed  in  the  largest  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Of  the  foreign-born  only  15.8  per  cent  do  this  type  of 
work.  The  races  with  the  largest  percentages  in  this  group  are  the 
48296°— VOL  25—11 17 
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German,  English,  Welsh,  North  Itahans,  South  Italians,  and  French. 
Only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  are  skilled  worlanen,  whereas 
9.4  per  cent  of  the  native-born  were  reported  in  this  occupation 
group.  No  Greeks,  Germans,  or  Poles  were  reported  among  them. 
Of  the  races  represented  in  this  occupation  group  those  employed  in 
the  largest  ratio  to  their  numbers  were  English,  Slovenians,  Welsh, 
French,  North  Italians,  and  South  Italians,  in  the  order  named. 
Three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of,  the  native-born  were  superin- 
tendents, "bosses,"  or  foremen,  as  opposed  to  1.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
immigrants.  As  noted  above,  aU  of  the  foreign-born  employed  in 
supervisorypositions  were  from  north  European  races — English,  Ger- 
man, and  Welsh.  Seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  English  fall 
in  this  occupation  group;  in  fact  this  race  furnishes  almost  one-third 
of  the  entire  supervisory  force.  Only  one  German  and  one  Welsh- 
man were  foremen,  the  remainder  of  this  group  being  native-born. 

HOURS    AND    EARNINGS    OF   LABOR. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  operators  and 
the  employees,  the  working  day  is  eight  hours  for  aU  classes  of  labor. 
This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  eight  hours  of  actual  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  entering  and  coming  out  of  the  mines. 
The  men  have  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  work  six  days  per 
week,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  if  desired  to  do  so  by  the 
operators.  The  mines  are  run  on  fuU  time  during  the  fall  and  winter 
for  about  six  months,  the  busy  season  beginning  with  October  or 
November  and  lasting  until  some  time  in  April.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  work  is  irregular,  averaging  about  one-third  fuU  time. 
In  "slack  times"  the  force  is  cut  down  by  "laying  off"  men  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency.  An  effort  has  been  made,  however,  to  give  all  of 
the  men  sufficient  work  to  keep  them  in  the  locality  in  readiness  for 
the  next  active  season. 

The  varying  regularity  of  employment  may  be  concretely  illus- 
trated by  data  from  the  pay  rolls  of  one  of  the  mines  investigated. 
Table  7  shows  the  average  number  of  miners  and  loaders  employed 
and  the  average  output  per  man  by  months,  and  also  the  average 
number  of  "company  men"  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  man  by  months.  In  regard  to  the  point  in  question,  this  mine 
is  typical  of  the  several  investigated. 

Table  7. — Average  number  of  miners  and  loaders  employed,  and  their  output,  and  average 
number  of  company  men  and  hours  worked,  for  one  mine,  1908. 


Montli. 

MontUy 
output  per 

man  for 

miners  and 

loaders 

(tons). 

Average 
number  of 
miners  and 
loaders  em- 
ployed per 

month. 

Number  of 
hours  per 

month 

worked  by 

company 

men. 

Average 
number  of 
company 

men  em- 
ployed per 

month. 

January 

107.9 
75.2 

134 

126 

117.5 
109.1 
128.3 
165.4 
173.1 
152.4 
153.5 
170.7 
143.4 
180.6 
152.6 
160.0 

48 

February 

March 

29 
22 
19 
21 
26 
29 

April 

42. 6                   lOS 

May 

June 

61.8 
46.9 
4S.9 
72.0 

117.9 
94.7 

114.1 

66 
83 
98 
108 
139 
141 
132 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

80 

56 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  least  employment  was  offered  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  May  to  September.  Throughout  this  period  the  miners 
and  loaders  who  worked  did  not  work  full  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
small  output.  For  the  two  months  preceding— March  and  April— a 
relatively  large  number  of  miners  and  loaders  were  at  work,  but  their 
output  was  extremely  small.  From  the  beginning  of  October  through 
February  was  the  heaviest  season  for  this  mine,  the  maximum  output 
being  reached  in  October,  when  139  miners  were  employed  with  an 
average  output  per  man  of  1 17.9  tons.  The  company  men,  instead  of 
worlang  part  time  as  the  miners  and  loaders  did,  were  laid  off  a  few 
at  a  time.  Those  who  remained  worked  practically  full  time.  From 
October  first  until  the  last  of  February  little  variation  was  shown  in 
the  number  of  company  men  employed.  For  the  other  months  the 
numbers  were  smaller,  the  minimum  number  falling  in  May. 

The  coal  industry  of  this  district  finds  the  chief  market  for  its  prod- 
uct in  Denver  and  other  neighboring  locahties,  in  railroad  traffic  and 
in  the  beet-sugar  factories  nearby.  During  the  winter  months  the 
mines  produce  directly  for  these  refineries  to  a  large  extent,  and  any- 
thing that  affects  the  latter  indirectly  affects  the  mines.  For  exam- 
ple, the  beet  crop  has  been  poor  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  this  has 
led  to  less  steadiness  in  employment  during  the  winter  months  at  the 
coal  mines.  The  railroads  furnish  a  fairly  regular  demand  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  coal  the  year  round,  and  on  this  market  the  operation 
of  the  mines  during  the  summer  months  largely  depends. 

The  following  table  of  earnings  covering  510  employees  was  com- 
puted from  the  statements  of  their  average  daily  earnings  made  by 
the  men  themselves.  The  actual  numbers  earning  each  specified  wage 
are  included  in  the  General  Tables.  Table  8  shows  the  percentage 
of  each  race  of  which  13  or  more  members  were  reported  earning  each 
specified  wage.     All  other  races  are  grouped  as  "Miscellaneous." 

Table  8. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 


Num- 
berre- 
port- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  Dativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.60. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4 
and 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  fa- 
ther, White                

68 

35 
17 
40 

67 
14 
23 
19 
72 
62 
13 
14 
32 
34 

13.3 

6.8 
3.3 
7.8 

13.1 
2.7 
4.5 
3.7 

14.1 

12.1 
2.5 
2.7 
6.2 

12.1 

0.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 

1.5 
.0 

4.3 
.0 

9.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

5.9 

2.9 

2.9 
.0 
.0 

1.5 

21.4 

.0 

.0 

9.7 

4.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 

6.9 

0.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
1.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.9 

5.7 

.0 

2.6 

3.0 
28.6 

4.3 

.0 

16.7 

3.2 

7.7 

14.3 

.0 

11.8 

4.4 

.0 

5.8 

.0 

.0 
.0 

8.7 

.0 

11.1 

8.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.9 

2.9 

.0 

.0 

2.6 

3.0 
7.1 

.0 
26.3 
2.8 
3.2 

.0 
7.1 

.0 

.0 

14.7 

2.9 

35.3 

7.5 

.3.0 
.0 
4.3 
5.3 
1.4 
3.2 
7.7 
.0 
3.1 
2.9 

55.9 

82.8 
41.2 
80.0 

70.1 
21.4 
69.6 
63.1 
45.8 
69.4 
69.2 
71.4 
81.3 
55.9 

11.8 

5.7 
17.7 
7.6 

13.4 
21.4 
8.7 
5.3 
1.4 
6.5 
15.4 
7.1 
15.6 
11.  S 

4.4 

Native-born  cf  foreign  fa- 
ther, by  country  of  birth 
of  father: 
England                  

.0 

.0 

Other  countries 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

English 

.0 
4.6 

French 

.0 

German                

.0 

Greek 

.0 

Italian  North         

.0 

1.6 

Scotch                  

.0 

.0 

Welsh 

.0 

Miscellaneous 

2.9 

Grand  total 

510 

92 
160 
360 

lOO.O 

2.2 

3.7 

.2 

6.4 

3.9 

3.1 

5.9 

63.6 

9.4 

1.6 

Total  native-born  of  foreign 

18.0 
31.3 
68.7 

.0 

.0 

3.1 

1.1 
1.9 
4.6 

.0 
.0 
.3 

3.3 
3.1 
8.0 

1.1 
2.5 
4.6 

1.1 

1.9 
3.7 

10.8 
12.5 
2.9 

73.9 
66.2 
62.3 

8.7 
10.0 
9.1 

.0 

1.9 

Total  foreign-born 

1.4 

*  This  table  sbows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  bvt  no  account  la  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  locst  time  from  siiutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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The  earnings  of  the  foreign-born  employees  were  on  the  whole 
somewhat  lower  than  those  or  the  native-born.  Of  the  former  72.8 
per  cent,  as  against  78.1  per  cent  of  the  latter,  earned  more  than 
$3  per  day.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  difference  was  even 
more  noticeable.  Of  the  21.9  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earning  less 
than  $3  per  day,  14.4  per  cent  were  earning  between  $2  and  $3  and 
7.5  per  cent  between  $1  and  $2.  Of  the  27.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom  earning  less  than  $3  per  day,  on  the  other  hand,  only  6.6  per  cent 
earned  between  $2  and  $3  per  day,  whUe  17.5  per  cent  earned  between 
$1  and  $2,  and  3.1  per  cent  reported  daily  earnings  of  less  than  $1 
per  day. 

The  native  employees  born  of  foreign  father  showed  a  higher  earn- 
ing capacity  than  the  other  native-born,  82.6  per  cent  of  this  group 
earning  more  than  $3  per  day,  while  only  5.5  per  cent  earned  less 
than  $2  per  day,  leaving  11.9  per  cent  in  the  groups  earning  between 
$2  and  $3  per  day.  More  than  one-half  of  these  native  employees  born 
of  foreign  father  are  of  EngUsh  and  German  descent. 

Turning  to  the  foreign-born,  it  is  evident  that  the  north  Europeans, 
excepting  the  French,  earned  the  largest  daily  wage.  The  Welsh  rank 
first  among  the  races,  reporting  96.9  per  cent  earning  between  $3  and 
$4  per  day,  and  the  remaining  3.1  per  cent  between  $2.50  and  $3. 
Of  the  English,  83.5  per  cent  earned  between  $3  and  $4  and  4.5  per 
cent  $4  or  over  per  day.  The  Scotch  reported  84.6  per  cent  as  earning 
between  $3  and  $4  per  day.  Of  the  Germans,  78.3  per  cent  earned 
between  $3  and  $4  per  day.  Only  42.8  per  cent  of  the  French  earned 
between  $3  and  $4  per  day,  but  one-half  of  these  were  earning  $3.50 
or  over.  Some  21.4  per  cent  earned  between  $1  and  $1.25,  while  35.7 
per  cent  reported  a  daily  wage  of  between  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  day. 

Among  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  the  Slovenians  and  South 
Italians  reported  the  largest  daily  earnings,  the  former  showing  78.5 
per  cent  earning  between  $3  and  $4  per  day,  14.3  per  cent  between 
$1.50  and  $1.75,  and  7.1  per  cent  between  $2  and  $2.50.  Of  the  South 
Italians  1.6  per  cent  earned  $4  or  over,  75.9  per  cent  between  $3  and 
$4,  6.4  per  cent  between  $2  and  $3,  and  16.1  per  cent  between  $1  and 
$2  per  day.  The  earnings  of  the  North  Italians  ranged  lower,  only 
47.2  per  cent  reporting  between  $3  and  $4  per  day.  About  4.2  per 
cent  earned  between  $2  and  $3,  38.9  per  cent  between  $1  and  $2,  and 
9.7  per  cent  under  $1  per  day.  Of  the  Greeks  68.4  per  cent  earned 
between  $3  and  $4  and  31.6  per  cent  earned  between  $2  and  $3 
per  day. 

The  racial  comparisons  most  clearly  emphasized  by  this  table  are 
that  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  had  the  largest  daily  earn- 
ings; that  those  who  were  native-born  of  native  father  were  next  in 
the  scale  of  earnings,  and  that  the  foreign-born  rank  in  the  following 
order:  Welsh,  English,  Scotch,  Germans,  Slovenians,  South  Italians, 
Greeks,  French,  and  North  Italians. 

The  data  presented  in  the  preceding  table  should  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  consideration  of  the  following  tables,  based  on  the  actual 
pay  rolls  of  five  of  the  mines  investigated  for  the  period  of  a  half 
month.  The  data  thus  secured  are  presented  on  an  occupation 
basis,  by  races.  Table  9  shows  the  percentages  of  each  race  report- 
ing more  than  20  persons  who  earned  specified  amounts  during  the 
half  month  covered  by  the  pay  rolls,  and  also  the  average  earnings 
per  day  for  each  race.     Ordy  the  first  two  occupation  groups  are 
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included,  the  numbers  reported  in  the  other  two  being  too  small  for 
racial  comparisons. 

Table  9. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  five  Colorado  mines  earning  each  specified 
amount  from  January  1, 1909,  to  January  15, 1909,  by  occupation  group<^  and  general 
nativity  and  race* 
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Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

46 
S4 

49 
24 
30 
28 
92 
72 
30 
55 

.12,  83 
3.40 

2.94 
2.95 
3.09 
3.  OS 
3.26 
3.47 
2,84 

11.1 

5.6 

2.0 
4.2 
3.3 

.0 
6.5 
1.4 

.0 
3.6 

13.3 
5.6 

12.2 
4.2 
3.3 

14.3 

.0 

4.2 

20.0 
3.6 

4.4 
11.1 

17.9 
8.3 

10.0 
7.1 
2.2 

12.5 

13.3 
9.1 

13.3 
14.8 

14.2 
8.3 
20.0 
21.4 
10.9 
5.6 
26.7 
18.2 

35,6 
11.1 

12.   : 
12.5 
10.0 
14.3 
13.0 

8.3 
10,0 

7,3 

4.4 

14.8 

14.2 
41.6 
33.3 
17.8 
19,0 
13.8 
26.7 
16.4 

6.7 
11,1 

10,2 
12,5 

3,3 
14,3 
18.5 
15.3 

3.3 
20.0 

4.4 
7.4 

6.1 
4.2 

10,0 
3,6 

15,2 

15,3 
,0 

12,7 

0.0 
12.9 

12,2 
4,2 
3.3 
3.6 
13,0 
12,6 
,0 
5,6 

6.7 
1,8 

.0 
,0 
3,3 
3.6 
1.1 
11.1 
.0 
3.6 

0.0 
3.7 

Native-born  of  foreign  father. . 
Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Enghsh 

lYench 

0 

Greek                     ..  . 

0 

Italian,  North  &      

0 

Italian,  South 

Welsh 

0 

0 

fJ-rftTirl  tnta.l            ,  ,  , . 

479 

3.18 

4.2 

6.0 

8.9 

13.9 

13,2 

18,2 

12.9 

9.6 

8,4 

3,6 

4 

Total  native-born            . 

99 
380 

3.18 
3.20 

8.1 
3.2 

9.1 
0.1 

8.1 
9.3 

14,1 
13,9 

22,2 
10,8 

10,1 
20,3 

9.1 
13.9 

6.1 
10.5 

7,1 
8,7 

4.0 
3,4 

2  0 

GENERAL  LABOREHS. 


Native-born  of  native  father, 
White 

62 
69 

20 
64 

$2,83 
2.77 

2.94 

5.8 
3.3 

6,0 

7,8 

11,6 
8,5 

,0 
12,6 

7,7 
8.5 

10,0 
3.1 

9,6 
10,2 

.0 
6,3 

9.6 
16.9 

.0 
10.9 

13.4 

22,0 

30,0 
7.8 

21.2 
18,6 

25,0 
25,0 

13.4 
0.9 

15,0 
14.1 

7.7 
3.4 

10,0 
12,5 

0,0 
.0 

5.0 
.0 

0  0 

Native-born  of  foreign  father. . 
Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

English      

1.7 
.0 

0 

Grand  total           

195 

2.83 

5,7 

9,8 

6,7 

7.7 

11.3 

15.9 

22.1 

11,3 

8.2 

.6 

,6 

Total  native-born       

111 
84 

2.80 
2.87 

4,6 
7.1 

9,9 
9,6 

8,1 
4.8 

9,9 
4.8 

13,5 
8.3 

18,0 
13.1 

19.8 
26.0 

9,9 
14,3 

6.4 
11.9 

.0 
1.2 

,9 

n 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  tor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes, 
a  Only  2  occupation  groups  are  Included  in  this  table;  too  few  in  other  groups  for  racial  comparisons. 
i>  Including  3  ItaUans,  not  specified. 

Upon  comparing  these  data  with  those  presented  in  the  first 
table  of  earnings,  some  interesting  differences  are  found.  These  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  table  no  consideration  is  given 
to  differences  in  occupation,  while  in  the  latter  the  earnings  of  miners 
and  laborers  are  presented  separately.  From  an  examination  of  the 
data  presented  in  the  latter  table,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  larger 
earnings  of  the  natives  and  north  Europeans  as  shown  in  the  first 
table,  are  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  skilled 
and  supervisory  positions  are  filled  by  members  of  those  races.  It 
must  be  added,  moreover,  that  the  earnings  of  the  several  races 
engaged  as  miners,  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls,  do  not  indicate  accu- 
rately the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  several  races  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  the  work,  for  the  pay  rolls  merely  show  how  many  days  each 
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man  entered  the  mine  and  mined  coal,  and  not  the  number  oi  hours 
or  number  of  full  days  he  worked.  In  tabulating  the  data  it  has 
been  necessary  to  count  each  day  upon  which  a  man  mined  coal  as  a 
full  day,  but  frequently  the  day  was  not  complete.  It  is  possible 
that  the  South  Itahans,  for  example,  worked  more  intensively  and 
for  longer  hours  than  did  the  other  races,  thus  increasing  their  average 
daUy  earnings  during  the  period.  In  fact,  the  testimony  of  the 
operators  is  that  the  south  Europeans,  especially  the  South  Italians, 
engaged  in  "pick"  mining,  handle  more  coal  than  other  races,  but 
that  as  a  result  of  their  haste  and  carelessness  the  coal  they  mine  is 
not  in  good  condition. 

The  earnings  of  the  general  laborers  on  the  other  hand,  as  given  in 

Eay  rolls,  were  recorded  with  the  number  of  hours  worked  during  the 
alf  month.  The  average  daily  earnings  were  computed  on  the  basis 
of  an  eight-hour  day,  thus  putting  all  the  races  upon  the  same  basis 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  this  occupation  group,  the  north 
Europeans  and  natives  were  largely  represented  and  their  average 
daily  earnings  were  larger  than  those  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans. 
The  members  of  the  latter  racial  groups  were  employed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  less  remunerative  occupations  such  as  trackmen,  driver, 
dumper,  etc. 

Taking  the  average  daily  earnings  of  the  native-born,  $3.18,  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  the  table  shows  that  as  miners  and  loaders  the 
foreign-born  earned  $0.02  more  per  day  on  the  average.  A  sharp 
contrast  appears  between  miners  who  were  native-born  of  native 
father  and  tnose  who  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  The  latter 
earned  $0.28  per  day  more  than  the  average  for  all  the  native-born, 
while  the  former  earned  $0.35  less.  Only  the  Itahans  among  the 
foreign-born  exceeded  in  daUy  earnings  the  amount  earned  by  the 
native-born,  the  South  Itahans  by  $0.29,  and  the  North  Itahans  by 
$0.08  per  day.  However,  since  43.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  were 
of  this  race,  the  average  for  all  foreign-born  is  raised  above  that  of  the 
native-born.  The  other  races  of  the  foreign-born  ranked  with  regard 
to  their  average  daily  earnings  as  foUows:  German,  Greek,  French, 
and  Enghsh. 

The  same  general  relation  holds  when  the  total  amount  earned  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  covered  by  the  pay  rolls  is  considered.  Of  the 
native-born  13.1  per  cent  earned  more  than  $40,  15.2  per  cent  between 
$30  and  $40,  32.3  per  cent  between  $20  and  $30,  and  39.4  per  cent 
under  $20.  The  contrast  between  the  miners  native-born  of  native 
father  and  those  native-born  of  foreign  father  is  even  more  sharply 
drawn  than  in  regard  to  average  daily  earnings,  77.7  per  cent  of  the 
former  earning  less  than  $25  as  opposed  to  48.2  per  cent  of  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  father  with  similar  earnings.  Of  the  former  group 
6.7  per  cent  earned  more  than  $40,  11.1  per  cent  between  $30  and 
$40,  40  per  cent  between  $20  and  $30,  and  42.1  per  cent  under  $20. 
The  native-born  of  foreign  father  reported  18.4  per  cent  earning  more 
than  $40,  18.5  per  cent  between  $30  and  $40,  25.9  per  cent  between 
$20  and  $30,  and  37.1  per  cent  under  $20.  The  foreign-born  as  a 
class  earned  a  greater  total  amount  during  the  half  month  than  did 
the  native-born.  More  than  $40  was  earned  by  12.1  per  cent,  whUe 
24.4  per  cent  earned  between  $30  and  $40,  31.1  per  cent  between  $20 
and  $30,  and  32.4  per  cent  under  $20.  This  difference  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  large  tota;l  earnings  of  the  Itahans  (North  and  South). 
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Of  the  North  Italians  14.1  per  cent  earned  more  than  $40,  33.7  per 
cent  between  $30  and  $40,  32.6  per  cent  between  $20  and  $30,  and 
19.6  per  cent  under  $20.  The  South  Itahans  ranked  still  higher,  23.6 
per  cent  earning  more  than  $40,  30.6  per  cent  between  $30  and  $40, 
22.1  per  cent  between  $20  and  $30,  and  23.7  per  cent  under  $20.  All 
of  the  other  races  reported  on  the  pay  rolls  earned  less  than  did  the 
native-born,  the  order  with  regard  to  earnings  being  Enghsh,  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  Welsh. 

In  these  data  showing  the  proportions  of  each  race  earning  certain 
amounts  during  the  half  month  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  regu- 
larity of  the  work  nor  the  hours  worked  each  day,  with  regard  to 
miners  and  loaders.  In  view  of  this  fact  this  table  should  not  be  taken 
as  absolute  in  estimating  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  various  races  in 
this  occupation  group. 

The  data  for  the  general  laborers  are  more  accurate,  as  noted 
above,  because  they  are  based  on  an  eight-hour  day.  The  earnings 
of  this  group  were  far  more  uniform  than  in  the  preceding  one,  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  average  daily  earnings  being  $0.17.  The 
average  daily  earnings  of  the  native-born  were  $2.80.  The  native- 
born  of  native  father  earned  $0.03  more  than  this,  those  of  foreign 
father  $0.03  less.  The  average  for  the  foreign-born  was  $0.07  greater 
than  for  the  native-born.  Only  one  race,  the  English,  was  reported 
in  this  group  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  a  comparison  of  per- 
centages. That  race  reported  average  earnings  $0.14  greater  than 
those  of  the  native-born. 

The  data  with  regard  to  the  total  earnings  during  the  period  may 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  length  of  time  worked  rather  than  of 
earning  capacity;  since  men  working  on  "company  time"  are  paid 
by  the  hour  and  not  by  the  piece,  as  noted  above,  the  average  wages 
paid  did  not  vary  greatly  for  different  races.  Of  all  native-born  36 
per  cent  earned  more  than  $30,  or  in  other  words,  were  at  work  ten 
or  more  days  during  the  half  month;  31.5  per  cent  earned  between 
$20  and  $30,  which  means  between  seven  and  ten  full  days'  work, 
while  32.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $20,  or  worked  less  than  seven 
days.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  native- 
born,  but  the  native-born  of  native  father  showed  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  earning  more  than  $30.  Of  the  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  55  per  cent  earned  more  than  $30,  30  per  cent  between  $20 
and  $30,  and  only  15  per  cent  below  $20,  indicating  an  unusual 
degree  of  regularity  of  work  for  that  race. 

Since  the  contrast  between  races  in  this  district  is  to  a  large 
measure  lost  in  the  more  general  contrast  between  the  natives  and 
north  Europeans  and  the  south  and  east  Europeans,  it  has  been 
deemed  well  to  introduce  that  classification  into  the  table  following, 
which  shows  the  percentages  of  these  racial  groups  earning  each 
specified  amount  in  the  half  month,  by  occupation. 
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Table  10. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  Jive  Colorado  mines  earning  each  specified 
amount  from  January  1,  1909,  to  January  15,  1909,  by  occupation  group  and  general 

nativity  and  race  group* 

MINERS  AND  LOADERS. 
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GENERAL  LABORERS. 
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*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes, 
a  The  classification  of  races  in  this  table  is  indicated  in  the  note  on  p.  242. 
6  Not  computed,  owing  to  smaU  number  involved. 

Table  10  indicates  clearly  that  the  south  and  east  Europeans  as  a 
class  earn  more  as  miners  and  loaders  than  do  the  north  Europeans 
or  the  natives.  Of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  16.2  per  cent 
earned  more  than  $40,  whereas  only  6  per  cent  of  the  north  Euro- 
peans and  13.1  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  a  similar  amount. 
Of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  30.7  per  cent  earned  between  $30 
and  $40,  as  agaiast  15.3  per  cent  and  15.2  per  cent  for  the  other 
groups.  For  those  earning  between  $20  and  $30  the  percentages 
are,  south  and  east  Europeans  27.6  per  cent,  north  Europeans  36  pei 
cent,  and  native-born  32.3  per  cent.     Of  the  south  and  east  Euro- 
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peans  25.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $20,  whereas  the  proportions  of 
the  other  groups  were  42.7  per  cent  and  39.4  per  cent,  respectively. 
With  regard  to  "general  laborers"  the  situation  was  the  reverse. 
Of  the  north  Europeans  16.3  per  cent  earned  more  than  $40,  as 
opposed  to  6.2  per  cent  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  and  6.3  per 
cent  of  the  native-born.  The  proportions  earning  between  $30  and 
$40  were  40.8  per  cent  for  the  north  Europeans  and  37.5  per  cent 
and  29.7  per  cent  for  the  other  groups.  Of  the  north  Europeans 
18.4  per  cent  earned  between  $20  and  $30,  while  28.1  per  cent  of  the 
south  and  east  Europeans  and  33.4  per  cent  of  the  native-born 
earned  a  similar  amount.  Only  24.1  per  cent  of  the  north  Europeans 
earned  less  than  $20,  while  28.1  per  cert  of  the  south  and  east  Euro- 
peans and  32.4  per  cent  of  the  natives  were  reported  in  this  group. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  north  Europeans  earned  most  as  general 
laborers,  the  natives  next,  and  the  south  and  east  Europeans  last. 
The  contrast  noted  between  these  racial  groups  as  regards  earn- 
ings in  the  first  two  occupation  groups  has  been  explained  in  the 
preceding  discussion. 

As  skilled  laborers,  only  five  south  and  east  Europeans  were 
reported,  so  that  the  only  comparison  to  be  had  is  between  the 
north  Europeans  and  the  native-born.  In  this  group  the  employees 
native-born  of  native  father  have  the  largest  earnings,  50  per  cent 
earning  more  than  $40,  in  contrast  to  33.4  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
native-born  of  foreign  father.  Between  $30  and  $40  the  relative 
proportions  are,  native-born  of  native  father  35.7  per  cent,  native- 
born  of  foreign  father  41.7  per  cent,  and  north  Europeans  91.6  per 
cent.  Only  14.2  per  cent  of  the  skilled  laborers  native-born  of 
native  father  earn  less  than  $30,  as  against  25  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  and  8.3  per  cent  of  the  north  Europeans. 

Since  only  14  superintendents,  foremen,  and  bosses  were  reported, 
no  percentages  have  been  computed.  Half  of  this  group  were  native- 
born  and  half  foreign-born.  The  foreign-born,  all  north  Europeans, 
earned  somewhat  more  for  the  period  under  consideration  than  did 
the  native-born.  The  data,  however,  are  insufficient  to  warrant 
close  comparisons.  They  merely  serve  to  show  the  type  of  persons 
employed  in  supervisory  work  and  in  general  the  wages  paid  for  such 
work.  Six  of  the  14  earned  more  than  $50  during  the  half  month, 
5  between  $40  and  $50,  and  3  under  $40. 

From  one  mine  investigated  data  were  secured  with  regard  to  the 
annual  earnings  of  employees.  At  this  mine  the  miners  and  loaders 
earned  on  the  average  $481.62  during  1908,  minmg  903.9  tons  per 
man  No  record  was  kept  of  the  days  worked  by  this  class.  The 
"company  men,"  includmg  both  skilled  and  unskilled  men  workmg 
by  the  day  worked  on  the  average  223.7  days  during  1908.  Their 
average  eammgs  amounted  to  $753.60.  The  mme  reporting  these 
data  was  m  operation  twelve  months  and  was  typical  of  the  other  mines 
of  this  locahty.  Although  "company  men,"  as  here  used,  mcludes 
not  only  general  laborers,  but  also  the  higher-occupation  groups, 
these  data  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  general  relation  between 
piecework  and  "day"  work  which  obtams  m  the  western  field.  It 
is  true  that  as  a  rule  the  daily  earmngs  of  miners  and  loaders  are 
ereater  than  those  of  any  other  class  save  a  few  higher  mechamcs  and 
foremen  However,  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  work  prevents 
them  from  earning  during  a  given  period  of  tune  as  much  as  the  gen- 
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eral  laborers  who  work  most  of  the  time  at  a  smaller  daily  wage. 
This  fact  should  be  held  in  mind  in  comparing  the  earnings  of  vari- 
ous occupation  groups  as  weU  as  in  dealing  with  those  races  who  are 
employed  most  largely  as  pieceworkers. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

At  aU  except  one  of  the  six  mines  from  which  data  were  secured 
houses  are  owned  by  the  company  and  rented  to  the  men.  The  pre- 
vailing rate  is  $2  per  room  per  month.  The  houses  are  well-kept 
frame  cottages  with  from  three  to  six  rooms  each.  However,  they 
are  in  no  instance  equipped  with  modem  improvements,  such  as  elec- 
tric or  gas  lighting,  baths,  or  flush  toilets.  No  board  or  lodging  is 
furnished  by  any  of  the  companies.  At  the  one  mine  where  no  houses 
are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  men  a  large  boarding  house  is  rented 
to  a  manager,  who  supplies  the  employees  with  board  and  lodging 
as  a  business  venture.  The  mine  is  relatively  small,  employing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  men.  The  men  pay  $5.50  per  week  for 
board  and  room,  or  $4  per  week  for  board  alone.  Single  meals  are 
to  be  had  for  $0.25  each.  The  food  served  is  clean,  wholesome,  and 
ample  in  quantity.  The  rooms  are  well  kept,  airy,  and  not  over- 
crowded, one  man  to  the  room  being  the  rule.  Since  the  mine  is 
located  close  to  a  town,  other  accommodations  are  easily  obtainable. 

At  the  mii;ie  last  mentioned  no  store  of  any  kind  is  operated  by  the 
company.  In  all  other  cases  stores  are  conducted  either  by  the  com- 
pany or  by  an  afhhated  corporation.  They  carry  an  extremely  varied 
stock  of  merchandise,  of  uniformly  good  quality,  and  seU  at  fair  prices. 
In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  in  most  cases  prices  are  more  reasonable 
than  are  those  of  independent  stores  in  the  neighborhood.  Officially 
there  is  no  compulsory  patronage,  and  in  every  case  independent 
stores  are  easily  accessible.  Charges  have  been  made,  however,  by 
several  employees  that  in  times  of  slack  work  favors  are  shown  to 
those  who  patronize  the  company  stores.  No  substantiation  of  these 
charges  was  found  upon  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the  mine, 
which  were  freely  exhibited.  As  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  only 
basis  of  "laying  off"  in  "slack  times"  was  one  of  efficiency.  Union 
men  at  various  noines  stated  freely  that  the  operators  are  very  fair  in 
their  treatment  of  the  men.  Leniency  is  shown  in  respect  to  arrears 
of  rent  or  store  bills  when  the  immediate  collection  of  them  would 
result  in  any  hardsliips  to  the  workmen  and  their  famihes.  The 
stores  as  a  rule  extend  credit  for  several  months  without  extra  charge. 

The  "scrip"  system  of  payment  has  not  obtained  in  this  field. 
The  "articles  of  agreement"  between  the  operators  and  the  men  pro- 
vide for  semimonthly  payments  of  wages  not  later  than  the  first  and 
third  Saturdays  of  each  month,  payment  to  be  made  in  legal  cur- 
rency or  in  checks  redeemable  without  discount  at  the  nearest  ofiice 
of  the  company.  To  prevent  any  exploitation  of  the  workmen  in 
the  measurement  of  the  product,  the  men  employ  a  check  weighman 
whose  duty  it  is  to  verify  the  tonnage  credited  to  each  miner  as  it  is 
weighed.  This  officer  has  a  number  as  a  miner,  and  aU  unclaimed 
coal  is  placed  to  his  credit.  Besides  such  remuneration  as  he  receives 
in  this  way,  his  earnings  are  increased  by  an  assessment  levied  on  all 
of  the  men  in  proportion  to  their  several  outputs.  This  assessment  is 
deducted  by  the  operators  from  each  man's  credit  on  the  pay  roll  and 
paid  tc  the  check  weighman  in  a  lump  sum. 
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The  agreement  with  the  union  pledges  the  operators  not  to  make 
deductions  for  physician's  fees  "unless  such  deduction  is  authorized 
by  the  individual  employee."  The  operators  also  agree  to  furnish 
first  relief  to  the  injured  in  case  of  accident.  Other  than  this,  the 
companies  have  no  connection  with  the  hospital  or  medical  service 
furmshed  to  the  men.  At  none  of  the  mines  investigated  has  any 
attempt  been  made  by  the  operators  to  conduct  any  form  of  welfare 
work  for  the  educational  or  social  advancement  of  their  employees. 

OTHER    CONDITIONS    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

In  general  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  coal  mines  in  northern 
Colorado  were  found  to  be  good.  Careful  inspections  are  made  by 
the  state  coal-mine  inspector  at  frequent  intervals,  and  many  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  men, 
and  other  conditions  necessary  for  healthful  underground  work. 

In  the  majority  of  the  mines  in  this  district  the  employees  were  not 
liable  to  any  unusual  dangers  other  than  those  attendant  upon  all 
underground  work,  such  as  cave-ins  from  the  roof  or  accidents  inci- 
dent to  transportation.  In  one  of  the  mines  investigated,  however, 
the  presence  of  an  unusual  amount  of  noxious  gas  in  the  coal  increased 
the  dangers  of  the  workmen.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  this 
danger.  Two  fire  bosses  are  employed,  who  are  required  to  make 
daily  reports  to  the  state  coal-mine  inspector. 

The  statistics  of  fatalities  in  the  mines  of  Weld  and  Boulder 
counties  for  1907  and  1908  show  that  16  men  were  killed  during 
those  years,  or  1  man  to  every  193,576  tons  of  coal  mined.  Of 
these,  7  were  killed  by  falling  rock  or  coal,  3  by  explosions,  3  by 
being  struck  by  cars,  and  3  by  falling  down  shafts.  Six  of  those 
killed  were  Italians,  4  Americans,  2  Greeks,  2  French,  1  German,  and 
1  English.  This  is  an  extremely  small  number,  for  in  the  entire 
State  of  Colorado  143,  or  1  for  every  145,024  tons  of  coal  mined, 
were  killed  during  these  years."  AH  the  accidents,  it  will  be  noted, 
were  in  a  sense  preventable,  since  careful  timbering  of  weak  roof  spaces 
and  proper  care  in  regard  to  handling  cars  and  in  ventilation  should 
avert  such  disasters.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  significant  that  one- 
half  of  those  killed  were  south  and  east  Europeans,  although  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  races  of  that  group  are  employed.  The 
introduction  into  the  mines  of  immigrants  unfanuhar  with  English 
and  inexperienced  in  coal  mining  has  undoubtedly  increased  the 
danger  of  accidents  resulting  froni  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Even 
with  more  detailed  supervision  this  holds  true. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Two  general  race  groups  are  evident  in  this  coal  field,**natives  and 
north  Europeans,  and  south  and  east  Europeans.  The  fornier  group 
intermingle  freely,  with  almost  no  racial  distinction,  at  work  as  well 
as  in  their  social  Ufe.  They  are  united  in  objecting  to  all  association 
with  the  other  groups.  The  south  and  east  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand  are  clannish.  Where  it  is  customary  for  two  mmers  to  work 
together,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  two  of  different  race  groups  to 

o  Report  of  Colorado  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  1907-8,  pp.  76  and  140. 
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select  each  other  as  '  'buddies, "  as  the  partners  are  called.  In  housing 
and  boarding  the  same  tendency  is  evident.  Members  of  each  south 
and  east  European  race  tend  to  secure  contiguous  houses  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  when  such  a  settlement  is  eflfected,  httle  desire  is  shown  for 
association  with  other  foreign  races  or  with  natives. 

No  racial  isolation  is  attempted  by  the  operators,  however,  either 
at  work  or  in  housing.  Whatever  segregation  exists  has  resulted  en- 
tirely from  the  clannishness  of  the  one  class  and  the  race  prejudices  of 
the  other.  Race  prejudice  has  been  evident  among  the  natives. and 
north  Europeans,  especially  in  those  localities  which  have  kept  a  large 
proportion  of  these  races  in  their  population.  It  is  directed  toward 
the  Itahans  and  members  of  the  Slavic  races,  and  particularly  toward 
the  Greeks.  A  decided  antipathy  toward  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Negroes  is  evident  among  all  classes  employed,  and  this  attitude  has 
doubtless  influenced  the  employers  in  their  refusal  of  employment  to 
these  races.  Another  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  these  races  is 
their  ineligibihty  to  membership  in  the  local  union,  because  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  members  of  the  union,  as  already  noted. 

employers'  opinions  of  races  employed. 

The  employers  and  foremen  of  the  northern  Colorado  field  regard 
the  natives  and  immigrants  from  north  Europe  as  the  most  generally 
satisfactory  type  of  labor.  They  would  prefer  to  have  men  of  this 
race  group  entirely,  but  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  labor  supply 
which  is  available.  The  usual  order  of  preference  is  about  as  follows: 
For  outside  work:  Americans  and  English-speaking  races,  Germans, 
French,  Poles,  North  Itahans,  members  of  the  Slavic  races,  South 
Itahans,  and  Greeks;  for  underground  work:  Scotch,  Germans, 
French,  English,  Welsh,  Americans,  North  Italians,  South  Itahans, 
Poles,  members  of  the  Slavic  races,  and  Greeks.  The  Enghsh-speak- 
ing  races  are  preferred  for  aU  supervision  or  other  work  involving 
much  responsibility. 

The  opinions  of  employers  in  this  section  with  regard  to  the  second 
generation  is  that  little  improvement  over  their  f  ath  ers  has  been  shown. 
As  a  rule  they  are  considered  as  less  industrious .  This  is  especiaUy  true 
of  the  descendants  of  north  Europeans.  The  descendants  of  south  and 
east  Europeans,  however,  show  considerable  improvement  as  workers 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  English,  but  they  have  lost  much  of 
the  thrift  of  their  parents.  In  one  case,  all  children  of  immigrants 
were  declared  to  be  less  satisfactory  because  they  were  too  "inde- 
pendent," and  hence  intractable. 


Chapter  III. 
SOUTHERN  COIOEADO. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  649  to  669.J 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  investigation  of  immigrant  labor  at  the  coal  mines  and  coke 
ovens  of  the  southern  Colorado  field  covered  nine  mines,  located  in 
three  counties,  Las  Animas,  Huerfano,  and  Fremont.  Coke  ovens 
were  reported  from  La,s  Animas  County  only.  These  three  counties 
produce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  coal  output  of  the  State 
and  contain  the  most  important  deposits  of  the  southern  Colorado 
fields.  The  nine  mines  from  which  data  were  secured  produced  in 
1908,  1,164,743  tons,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  output  of  the 
three  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  9,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
industry  in  these  counties.  Personal  data  were  obtained  from  2,417 
of  these  men.  Conditions  at  the  mines  visited  were  typical  of  the 
industry  ia  the  southern  Colorado  district. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Data  were  secured  for  2,417  employees  in  the  southern  Colorado 
field.  Of  these  520  were  native-born  of  native  father  (438  white  and 
82  negro),  152  native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  1,745  foreign-born. 
The  native-bom  of  native  father  included  the  children  of  immigrants 
from  15  different  countries,  while  34  races  were  represented  among 
the  foreign-bom.  The  table  next  presented  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  total  reported  by  each  race  numbering  20  or  more. 

Table  11. — Male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general  nativity  and 

race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

438 

18.1 

82 

3.4 

23 

.9 

25 

1.0 

29 

1.2 

20 

.8 

66 

2.3 

672 

27.8 

40 

1.6 

67 

2.4 

38 

1.6 

83 

1.4 

General  nativity  and  race. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

England 

Italy 

Scotland 

Wales 

Other  countries 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Croatian 

English 

German 


Foreign-born,  by  race — Con, 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous  a 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


361 
66 
49 
41 
27 

127 
35 
75 

164 
41 

102 


1,745 


2,417 


a  Races  reporting  loss  than  20  are  included  under  "MiscUlaneoua." 


20.3 
14.9 
2.7 
2.0 
1.7 
1.1 
6.3 
1.4 
3.1 
6.6 
1.7 
4.3 


72.2 


100.0 
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The  native-bom  in  the  mines  investigated  constituted  27.8  per  cent 
of  the  total.  However,  only  6.1  per  cent  were  born  of  foreign  father, 
whereas  in  the  northern  Colorado  field  three-fifths  of  the  native- 
born  reported  were  of  foreign  father.  This  difference  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  data  gathered  with  regard  to  the  years  of  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign-bom.  Of  the  foreign-bom  in  the 
northern  field  52.8  per  cent  had  been  in  this  country  ten  years  or 
over  and  35.2  per  cent  twenty  years  or  over,  whereas  in  the  southern 
Colorado  field  74.1  per  cent  of  those  who  were  foreign-bom  and 
reported  data  upon  this  point  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
ten  years.  Indeed  46.5  per  cent  had  been  in  America  less  than  five 
years.  The  immigrants  who  dominate  this  field  are  too  recent 
arrivals  to  have  reared  a  large  second  generation  of  mine  workers.  In 
fact  69.7  per  cent  of  the  persons  native-bom  of  foreign  father  are 
descended  from  north  European  stock,"  the  older  immigrants  who, 
as  will  be  pointied  out  later,  formerly  composed  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
supply  of  this  locahty,  but  who  numbered  only  9.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  from  whom  data  were  secured  for  this  report. 

The  majority  of  the  foreign-bom  employees  in  this  district  were 
south  and  east  Europeans.  In  fact  58.3  per  cent  of  all  the  employees 
reported  were  from  south  and  east  European  countries,  the  Italians 
alone  comprising  35.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  other  races  of  this 
group  which  reported  20  or  more,  were  present  in  the  following  order 
of  numbers:  Slovenians,  Slovaks,  Croatians,  Magyars,  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,  and  Montenegrins.  Poles  were  reported  to  the  number 
of  127.  Sixty-six  Japanese  and  41  Mexicans  were  also  reported.  As 
noted  above,  only  comparatively  few  north  Europeans,  namely  174, 
appear  in  the  data. 

Further  light  upon  the  present  labor  supply  is  to  be  had  from  the 
data  gathered  with  regard  to  conjugal  condition.     Of  the  foreign-bom 

53.5  per  cent  were  married,  as  compared  with  65.1  per  cent  in  the 
northern  field.  Moreover,  only  59.6  per  cent  of  those  who  were  mar- 
ried had  their  wives  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  the  northern 
field  87.4  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  were  married  had  their 
wives  with  them  in  the  mining  comimmities.  Only  45.2  per  cent  of 
the  immigrants  of  non-Enghsh-speaking  races  could  speak  Enghsh. 
Of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years  only 

26.6  per  cent  possessed  this  abihty,  while  of  those  who  had  lived  in 
America  for  five  years  or  more  62  per  cent  could  speak  English. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  foreign-bom  mine  workers  of  the 
southern  field  are  more  recent  immigrants,  with  a  larger  proportion 
among  them  of  unsettled  men  unable  to  speak  Enghsh  than  those 
employed  ia  the  northern  Colorado  field.  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  natural  to  expect  a  smaUer  proportion  to  become  citizens.  Of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  more  than  five  years  and 
who  reported  data  on  this  point  37.8  per  cent  were  still  ahens  and 

o  The  terms  " north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "east  European,"  as  used 
in  this  chapter,  include  the  following  races: 

North  European.— Baxish.,  English,  French,  German,  Irish,  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish, 
Swedish,  and  Welsh. 

Soiah  European.— Giee'k,  Italian  (North),  Italian  (South),  and  Spanish. 

East  European.— -Bohemia.n  and  Moravian,  Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian, 
Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Montenegrin,  Pohsh,  Roumanian,  Riissian, 
Euthenian,  Servian,  Slovak,  and  Slovenian. 

When  reference  is  made  to  "Miscellaneous"  the  caption  includes:  Armenian, 
Canadian,  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Mexican. 
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only  36.7  per  cent  had  taken  out  their  second  papers,  whereas,  as 
noted  in  Chapter  II,  only  23.9  per  cent  of  those  of  the  northern 
Colorado  field  were  still  aliens  and  51.1  per  cent  had  taken  out  their 
second  papers. 

RACE    CHANGES. 

The  present  racial  composition  of  the  labor  supply,  as  shown 
above,  is  distinctly  different  from  what  it  was  formerly,  for  during 
the  early  development  of  coal  mining  in  the  southern  Colorado  field 
the  labor  supply  was  drawn  entirely  from  north  European  races, 
Mexicans,  and  Americans.  No  other  type  of  labor  was  used  to  any 
extent  before  1890,  when  the  first  group  of  Italians  and  members  of 
the  SlaAdc  races  entered  the  field,  finding  employment  at  one  of  the 
older  mines.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  newer  immigrants 
and  their  general  employment  in  the  mines  of  the  district  was  gradual. 
In  1892  they  were  first  employed  in  another  mine,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  they  were  used  in  several  locahties  to  develop  new  deposits. 
Within  a  few  years  following  these  south  and  east  European  races 
found  their  way  in  varying  numbers  into  all  the  coal-mming  com- 
munities of  this  field.  Their  increase  was  coincident  with  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  north  Europeans  and  natives  employed. 
This  was  especially  true  about  1900,  when  the  number  of  south 
Europeans,  especially  Italians,  was  greatly  augmented.  A  number 
of  negroes  were  employed  in  1896-97  at  one  mine.  They  have  not 
increased  in  number,  however,  about  the  same  relative  proportions 
obtaining  at  the  present  time. 

Union  organization  in  southern  Colorado  has  never  been  very 
effective.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  had  many  members 
among  the  miners  employed  there,  however,  before  1903.  In  that 
year  the  most  severe  labor  troubles  in  the  history  of  the  district 
occurred.  The  demands  of  the  strikers  were  the  same  throughout 
District  15  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America."  Lack  of 
complete  organization  on  the  part  of  the  men,  coupled  with  vigorous 
opposition  from  large  and  influential  companies,  caused  the  strike  to 
fail.  The  struggle  lasted  from  November  9,  1903,  to  October  12,  1904. 
In  the  three  counties  covered  by  this  report  approximately  8,650  men 
were  on  strike.  Striking  miners  were  evicted  from  their  houses, 
built  on  land  leased  from  the  companies.  Strike  breakers,  secured 
in  many  cases  by  agents  in  the  East  and  in  foreign  countries,  were 
introduced  from  whatever  source  they  could  be  procured,  and  the 
aid  of  State  troops  invoked  to  protect  them.  Within  two  months 
after  the  strike  was  declared  work  had  been  partially  resumed  in 
almost  all  of  the  camps,  and  by  June,  1904,  the  mines,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  being  operated  with  a  full  complement  of  men. 
Some  of  the  original  strikers  surrendered  their  union  membership  and 
returned  to  work,  but  the  majority  of  them  migrated  to  other  fields 
at  union  expense,  when  the  hopelessness  of  the  strike  became  evident. 

As  a  result  of  this  displacement  the  races  employed  were  radically 
changed  For  strike  breakers  the  races  used  in  largest  numbers 
were  Japanese  and  Mexicans.  South  and  east  Europeans  were  also 
used  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  effectively  as  the  others,  because 
many  members  of  their  own  races  were  on  strike  and  a  bond  of 
sympathy  existed.     The  Japanese  continued  to  work  m  the  mmes 

a  See  Chapter  II,  p.  243,  note  a. 
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after  the  strike  was  over,  but  they  have  gradually  left  the  field  for 
other  industrial  or  agricultural  work.  At  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion very  few  Japanese  remained.  The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  work  in  the  coal  mines  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  not 
very  satisfactory  workmen,  however,  and  need  the  stimulus  of  high 
wages  and  advantageous  work  rooms,  such  as  are  obtainable  in  time  of 
strikes,  to  induce  them  to  adhere  to  regular  hours  and  consistent 
effort.  With  these  stimuli  removed  by  the  ending  of  the  strike,  the 
Mexicans  have  gradually  fallen  off  in  numbers  until  at  the  present  time 
only  about  the  same  number  are  employed  as  were  before  1903. 
Moreover,  almost  one-haK  of  those  work  above  ground. 

The  loss  of  the  strike  and  the  resultant  continuation  of  some  of  the 
old  conditions  of  work,  wages,  and  hours  have  made  work  in  this  region 
distasteful  to  the  higher  type  of  miner.  This  has  led  to  the  migration 
of  many  north  European  and  native  miners  from  southern  Colorado 
to  other  fields  and  other  industries,  and  has  militated  against  the 
settling  of  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  higher  type  of  labor  in 
the  field  to  fill  the  places  of  the  striking  miners,  and  the  Japanese  and 
Mexican  strike  breakers  who  subsequently  left  the  work.  As  a 
result  the  composition  of  the  present  labor  supply  is  very  largely 
south  and  east  European. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    NOW    EMPLOYED. 

It  is  upon  the  native-born  and  the  immigrants  of  earlier  times 
that  the  coal  mining  and  coke  industries  depend  for  most  of  their 
supervisory  force  and  skilled  laborers,  while  the  miners  and  general 
laborers  are  very  largely  recent  immigrants.  Table  12  shows  the 
number  of  each  race  employed  in  four  occupation  groups. 

Table  12. — Number  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race."' 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 


Miners  and 
loaders. 


General 
laborers  & 


Mechanics 
and  en- 
gineers. 


Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  coimtry  of 
birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy,  North 

Italjf,  South 

Mexico 

Nethei  lands 

Norway. 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Wales 


223 
41 


Total  native-bom.. 


"Not  based  on  individual  slips.    Computed  from  employer's  schedules  from  6  of  the  9  mines  investigated. 
For  classification  of  occupations,  see  Chapter  XI,  p.  244, 
i>  Include  coke  workers. 
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Table  12. — Number  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 
nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Ntmiber  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General 
laborers. 

Mechanics 
and  en- 
gineers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

19 

1 

9 

36 

3 

1 

33 

7 

19 

11 

1 

8 

303 

132 

68 

1 

27 

115 

28 

92 

10 

4 

21 

S 

66 

72 

2 

3 

33 

19 

18 
1 

1 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

4 
12 

4 

1 

24 
3 

T)alm.atian 

1 

15 

7 

14 

6 

1 

5 

283 

77 

67 

1 

22 

58 

28 

81 

9 

4 

10 

5 

53 

68 

12 

6 

4 
6 

1 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

3 

16 

50 

1 

Italian,  North 

3 

4 

1 

Itahan,  South 

1 

Lithuanian 

5 
49 

7 

1 

Polish 

10 
1 

1 

Scotch         

9 

1 

1 

Slovak 

3 
1 

2 

3 

1 
15 
10 

2 
2 
1 

Welsh              

10 

8 

6 

1,139 

S86 

205 

30 

18 

1,508 

1,045 

345 

77 

41 

Of  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and  bosses  56.1  per  cent  were 
native-born,  as  were  61.2  per  cent  of  the  mechanics  and  engineers, 
while  only  40.6  per  cent  of  the  general  laborers  and  15.2  per  cent  of 
the  miners  and  loaders  were  native-born.  If  the  racial  group  which 
formerly  dominated  mine  labor  in  the  locality  (north  Europeans  and 
native-born)  be  taken  collectively,  it  becomes  evident  that  almost  all 
(89.2  per  cent)  of  the  supervisory  work  is  done  by  this  class.  Of  the 
mechanics  and  engineers  75.6  per  cent  were  reported  from  the  same 
group.  Of  the  general  laborers  51.6  per  cent  were  north  European 
or  native-born,  while  21.6  per  cent  of  the  miners  and  loaders  were  of 
this  racial  group.  Only  3  south  and  east  Europeans  held  super- 
visory positions,  and  but  11  found  employment  as"  mechanics  and 
engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  65.5  per  cent  of  the  miners  and  loaders 
and  30.4  per  cent  of  the  general  laborers  were  of  this  class.  The 
other  races  represented  were  working  almost  exclusively  at  mining  or 
loading  or  general  labor,  most  of  the  Japanese  bemg  m  the  former 
group  while  almost  half  of  the  Mexicans  were  general  laborers.  The 
percentage  of  each  race  reporting  more  than  20  persons  in  each  of  the 
occupation  groups  is  shown  by  Table  13. 
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Table  13. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race."' 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  In  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General 
laborers.' 

Mechanics 

and 
engineers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Native-born  of  native  lather; 

White 

223 
41 

36 
33 

303 

132 
68 
27 

116 
28 
92 
21 
56 
72 
33 

123 

40.4 
60.9 

66.7 
45.4 
93.3 
58.3 
98.6 
81.6 
60.4 
100.0 
88.0 
47.6 
94.6 
94.4 
45.5 
69.1 

37.7 
36.6 

33.3 
36.4 

6.6 
37.8 

1.6 
18.5 
42.5 
.0 
10.8 
42.9 

6.4 

1.4 
30.3 
21.9 

17.0 
2.4 

.0 

.0 

.9 

3.0 

.0 

.0 

6.1 

.0 

.0 

4.7 

.0 

4.2 

6.1 

8.1 

Negro 

Q 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

English     

18  2 

Italian,  North 

Japanese 

0 

Mexican 

g 

Montenegrin 

0 

Polish 

1  2 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian..   .. 

Q 

Welsh 

18  1 

.8 

1,608 

69.3 

22.9 

6.1 

2  7 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

105 

369 

1,139 

42.0 
43.1 
77.7 

39.0 
37.9 
18.0 

7.6 
12.7 
2.6 

11  4 

Total  native-born 

6.2 

Total  foreign-born 

1  6 

o  Not  based  on  individual  slips.    Computed  from  employers'  schedules  from  6  of  the  9  mines  investigated. 
For  classification  of  occupations,  see  Chapter  II,  p.  244. 
6  Includes  coke  workers, 
c  Races  reporting  less  than  20  are  classed  as  "Miscellaneous." 

The  English  furnished  a  greater  proportion  of  superintendents, 
foremen,  and  bosses  than  did  any  other  race.  The  Welsh  were  next 
in  this  regard,  followed  by  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  native- 
born  of  native  father,  Scotch,  Poles,  Mexicans,  South  Italians,  and 
North  Italians,  in  the  order  named.  Of  the  whites  native-born  of 
native  father,  17  per  cent  were  mechanics  or  engineers,  whereas  only 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  and  2.6  of  the  foreign- 
born  were  in  this  group.  The  various  races  rank  in  this  regard  as 
follows:  Welsh,  Mexican,  Scotch,  Slovenian,  South  Italian,  Negro, 
and  North  Italian. 

In  the  group  of  general  laborers,  37.9  per  cent  of  the  native-born 
were  reported  as  opposed  to  only  18  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born. 
Very  small  percentages  of  North  Italians,  Japanese,  Poles,  Slovaks, 
and  Slovenians,  and  no  Montenegrins  were  general  laborers.  The 
other  races  were  present  in  about  equal  proportions.  More  than 
three-fourths  (77.7  per  cent)  of  the  foreign-born  were  miners  and  load- 
ers, whereas  only  43.1  per  cent  of  the  native-born  were  in  this  group. 
Of  the  Negroes  60.9  per  cent  were  miners  or  loaders.  The  order  of 
races  with  regard  to  the  proportions  who  were  in  this  occupation 
group  is  as  follows:  Montenegrin,  Japanese,  Slovaks,  Slovenians, 
Nortn  Italians,  Poles,  Magyars,  Croatians,  South  Italians,  Mexicans, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English. 

The  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  native-born  and  of  the  older 
type  of  immigrants  in  the  general  laboring  class  is  to  be  explained 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  earnings.  While  the  miners  and  loaders, 
m  general,  secure  a  higher  daily  wage,  their  work  is  more  irregular 
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than  that  of  the  "company  men,"  and  hence  their  total  earnings 
diaring  a  specified  period  are  usually  less  than  those  of  the  general 
laborers  who  work  with  greater  regularity  for  a  smaller  daily  wage. 
This  regularity  appeals  to  the  more  settled  type  of  labor.  Further- 
more the  "outside"  work  is  less  dangerous  and  more  agreeable  in 
many  ways — conditions  which  attract  this  class  of  laborers. 

In  general,  the  data  with  regard  to  occupations  indicate  that  those 
races  which  have  been  in  the  field  longest  have  risen  most  in  the 
scale  of  occupations.  The  supervisory  force  as  well  as  the  mechanics 
and  engineers  are  drawn  very  largely  from  the  older  immigrants  and 
their  children.  Some  of  the  more  recent  immigrants  ^re  entering  the 
higher  occupations,  however.  The  data  show  that  several  Slovaks, 
Slovenians,  and  Italians  were  mechanics  or  engineers,  while  Italians 
and  Poles  were  acting  in  supervisory  capacities. 

hoxjus  and  earnings  of  labor. 

The  southern  Colorado  field  is  not  unionized,  and  no  uniform  hours 
of  work  prevail.  In  most  of  the  mines  investigated  both  the  miners 
and  "company  men"  worked  a  ten-hour  day  six  days  a  week.  At 
one  mine  the  men  were  required  to  work  seven  days  per  week.  At 
two  mines  the  "company  men"  worked  ten  hours,  while  the  miners 
worked  only  eight.  At  another  mine  only  a  part  of  the  miners 
worked  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  regularity  of  employment  in  this  field  varies  in  the  different 
mines.  The  busiest  season  for  three  of  the  mines  investigated  was 
between  October  1  and  March  31.  During  this  period  the  men 
worked  practically  full  time,  and  during  the  remaining  months  about 
four  days  per  week.  Two  of  the  other  mines  were  worked  most 
intensively  from  May  1  to  March  31.  The  coal  here  is  semi- 
bituminous  and  can  be  stored  without  deterioration.  For  this 
reason  mining  was  carried  on  with  a  full  complement  of  men  during 
the  summer  months,  the  miners  working  an  average  of  two-thirds 
time  or  more  during  this  period.  During  the  other  months  less  coal 
was  mined,  and  about  half  time  was  the  rule.  Some  work  was  found 
for  the  men  in  preparing  for  the  storage  of  coal  and  m  general  repair 
work  around  the  mines. 

One  establishment  of  those  investigated  was  in  operation  seven 
days  a  week  all  the  year  around.  Connected  with  this  mine  were 
coke  ovens,  which  supplied  work  for  more  than  30  men.  The  close 
association  of  the  coke  plants  with  the  mine  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  constant  operation  during  the  year.  ,      ,  i 

With  regard  to  the  daily  earnings  of  mine  workers  and  coke  workers, 
data  were  secured  from  2,242  men  in  this  district.  These  data  are 
presented  in  Table  14. 
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Table  14. — Per  cent  of  jnale  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 


Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 


Un- 
der 
$1. 


II 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 


S1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50, 


$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 


$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 


$2 

and 
un- 
der 
$2.50, 


$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 


$3 

and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 


$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 


$4  or 
over. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White , 

Negro , 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . , 

Croatian , 

English 

German , 

Italian,  North* , 

Italian,  South , 

Japanese , 

Magyar 

Mexican , 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian , 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous  c , 

Grand  total 

Native-bom  of    foreign  father. 

Total  native-bom , 

Total  foreign-bom 


399 
81 

3S 
56 
38 
32 

463 

308 
66 
49 
41 
27 

125 
33 
72 

161 
41 


0.5 
.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2.4 

1.3 

.0 

,0 

2.4 

.0 

.8 

.0 

1.4 

3.1 

.0 

.0 


0.5 
.0 

.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

2.8 

.9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2.4 

3.0 

1.4 

6.6 

.0 

6.1 


2.5 
.0 

5.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.5 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.4 
.0 

1.4 
.6 
.0 

3.1 


2.7 
6.1 

2.6 
3.6 

.0 
6.3 
9.9 
6.2 
7.7 
8.2 
9.8 

.0 
12.0 

.0 
6.9 
8.1 

.0 
10.2 


20.1 
2.5 

10.5 

3.6 

.0 

3.1 

12.7 

24.1 
1.5 
8.2 

14.6 

.0 

8.8 

12.1 
8.3 
6.6 
.0 
4.1 


25.6 
14.8 

31.6 
14.3 

7.9 
18.7 
18.8 
28.8 

1.5 

20.4 

19.5 

.0 

16.8 

6.1 
26.4 
31.7 

7.3 
13.2 


21.1 
39.6 

21.1 
46.3 
36.8 
28.1 
25.9 
20.8 
15.4 
30.6 
12.2 
18.6 
32.8 
18.2 
41.6 
12  4 
41.5 
29.6 


17.2 
24.7 

26.3 
23.2 
42.1 
40.6 
22.7 
17.2 
69.2 
24.4 
34.1 
66.7 
20.8 
48.5 
12.5 
28.6 
39.0 
28.6 


5.0 

6.1 

2.6 
7.1 
7.9 
.0 
3.2 
1.3 
4.6 
6.1 
4.9 
14.8 
3.2 
9.1 
.0 
4.3 
2.4 
4.1 


4  8 
6.1 

.0 

.0 

5.3 

3.1 

.0 

.3 

0 

2.0 

2.4 

.0 

.0 

3.0 

.0 

.0 

9  7 

1.0 


2,242 


6.5 


11.9 


20.7 


26.1 


24.8 


3.8 


2.0 


115 

696 

1,647 


.0 
.3 
1.5 


.0 

.3 

2.2 


1.8 
1.0 


3.5 
3.4 
7.6 


2.6 
14.3 
11.1 


13.9 
21.8 
20.2 


44.3 
28,1 
25.4 


23.5 
19.5 
26  7 


3.5 
4.9 
3.5 


7.8 
5.5 
.7 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

o  Includes  Itahans  not  specified. 

*  Includes  all  races  reporting  less  than  20  persons. 

Of  the  native-born,  5.5  per  cent  earned  $4  or  more  per  day,  as 
did  5.3  per  cent  of  the  English,  3.1  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  and  9.7 

Eer  cent  of  the  Welsh,  whereas  only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign- 
orn  earned  as  much  as  $4.  The  larger  number  of  the  native-born, 
English,  Germans,  and  Welsh  employed  as  superintendents,  fore- 
men, and  bosses,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  section  accounts  for 
this  difference.  Of  the  native-born,  24.4  per  cent  earned  between 
$3  and  S4,  49.9  per  cent  between  $2  and  $3,  and  20.1  per  cent  less 
than  $2.  The  negroes  earned  the  most  among  the  classes  of  native- 
born,  30.8  per  cent  between  13  and  $4,  54.4  per  cent  between  |2 
and  $3,  and  only  8.7  per  cent  less  than  $2.  Of  the  native  whites  born 
of  native  father,  22.2  per  cent  earned  between  $3  and  $4,  46.7  per 
cent  between  $2  and  $3,  and  26.3  per  cent  less  than  $2.  The  native- 
born  of  foreign  father  showed  27  per  cent  earning  between  $3  and 
$4,  58.2  per  cent  between  $2  and  $3,  and  only  7  per  cent  less  than  $2. 
Although  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  foreign-Dorn  than  of  native- 
born  earned  more  than  $4  per  day,  a  somewhat  larger  percentage 
earned  between  $3  and  $4  per  day — 30.2  per  cent  as  opposed  to 
24.4  per  cent.  Of  the  foreign-born,  45.6  per  cent  as  opposed  to  49.9 
per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  between  $2  and  $3  per  day,  whils 
the  percentages  earning  less  than  $2  were  23.4  and  20.1,  respectively. 
Among  the  various  races  the  Montenegrins  reported  the  largest 
earnings,  81.5  per  cent  between  $3  and  $4  and  18.5  per  cent  between 
$2.50.  and  $3.     Next  in  order  of  earnings  were  the  Japanese,  with 
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73.8  per  cent  earning  between  $3  and  $4,  16.9  per  cent  between  $2 
and  $3,  and  9.2  per  cent  less  than  $2.  Of  the  Scotch,  60.6  per  cent 
earned  more  than  $3,  24.3  per  cent  between  $2  and  $3,  and  15.1 
per  cent  less  than  $2  per  day.  Of  the  Welsh,  51.1  per  cent  earned 
more  than  $3  per  day  and  48.8  per  cent  between  $2  and  .13.  The 
English  reported  53.3  per  cent  as  earning  more  than  $3  and  44.7 
per  cent  between  $2  and  $3  per  day.  Of  the  Germans,  43.7  per  cent 
earned  more  than  $3  per  day,  46.8  per  cent  between  $2  and  $3,  and 
9.4  per  cent  less  than  $2.  The  other  races  follow  in  order  of  earnings — 
Mexicans,  Slovenians,  Magyars,  Croatians,  Bohemians  and  Moravians, 
North  Itahans,  Poles,  South  Itahans,  and  Slovaks.  Those  races 
reporting  persons  earning  less  than  $1.25  per  day  were  as  follows: 
Slovenians,  8.7  per  cent;  North  Italians,  5.2  per  cent;  Scotch,  3 
per  cent;  Slovaks,  2.8  per  cent;  Mexicans,  2.4  per  cent;  South  Italians, 
2.2  per  cent;  Croatians,  1.8  per  cent;  and  native-born  of  native 
father,  1  per  cent. 

These  data  indicate  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese  and 
Montenegrins,  of  whom  only  68  were  reported,  the  north  European 
races — English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  German — earned  the  greatest  amount 
per  day.  The  Slavic  races,  excepting  the  Slovaks,  ran  fairly  high, 
while  the  Italians  and  Poles  reported  the  lowest  earnings. 

Table  15  shows  the  relative  earnings  of  99  persons  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age. 


Table  15. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity* 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  eacb  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity. 

Under 
$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

SI. 25. 

SI. 25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

SI. 50 

and 

under 

S1.75. 

S1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.60 

Native  -  bom     of    native 
fatlier 

27 
37 

0.0 
.0 

18.5 
27.0 

11.1 
10.8 

18.5 
10.8 

11.1 
21.6 

22  2 
8.1 

14.8 
13.5 

3.7 

Native  -  born    of    foreign 
father..              

8.1 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom                 ,  . 

64 
35 

.0 
6.7 

23.4 
6.7 

10  9 
2.9 

14.1 
8.6 

17.2 
17.1 

14.1 
20.0 

14.1 
28.5 

6.2 
11.4 

Grand  total 

99 

2.6 

17.2 

8.0 

12.1 

17.2 

16.2 

19.2 

8.0 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Too  few  foreign-born  were  reported  to  warrant  a  comparison  of 
races.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  earnings  of  the  foreign- 
born  were  much  greater  than  those  of  the  native-born.  Indeed, 
39.9  per  cent  of  the  former  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  per  day, 
45.7  per  cent  between  $1.50  and  $2.50,  and  only  14.3  per  cent  less 
than  $1.50,  while  of  the  native-born  20.3  per  cent  earned  between 
$2.50  and  $3.50,  45.4  per  cent  between  $1.50  and  $2.50,  and  34.3 
per  cent  less  than  $1.50.  The  children  of  native  fathers  earned 
considerably  more  than  did  those  native-born  of  foreign  father. 
Of  the  99,  60.6  per  cent  earned  $1.75  or  more  per  day,  20.1  per 
cent  between  $1.25  and  $1.75,  and  19.8  per  cent  less  than  $1.25, 
which  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  youths  earn  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  average  wage  of  the  adidts. 
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ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYEES    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

At  all  the  southern  Colorado  mines  visited  most  of  the  employees 
lived  in  houses  owned  by  the  company,  or  in  those  which  they  had 
constructed  at  their  own  expense  on  land  leased  from  the  company, 
at  rates  and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  company.  The 
houses  were  fairly  well  constructed,  of  from  three  to  six  rooms  each, 
and  were  rented  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  room  per  month.  No  modern 
improvements,  such  as  electric  or  gas  lights,  flush  toilets,  or  baths, 
were  installed. 

At  two  of  the  mines  from  which  data  were  obtained  the  operators 
maintained  a  boarding  house  or  houses  at  which  board  could  be 
secured  for  from  13.50  to  $4.50  per  week.  The  food  furnished  was 
substantial  and  ample  in  quantity,  well  worth  the  prices  charged. 
Lodging  in  small  smgle  rooms  was  obtainable  for  $1.50  per  week. 
Stores  carrying  a  varied  stock  of  merchandise  were  operated  either 
by  the  company  itself  or  an  alEliated  corporation  at  all  but  one  of  the 
mines  visited.  In  the  latter  case  a  building  was  leased  to  an  un- 
affihated  company,  the  rental  being  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
business  done.  Employees  were  required  to  trade  at  this  store,  but 
compulsion  was  unnecessary,  since  there  was  no  other  such  store 
within  10  miles.  At  this  same  mine  a  saloon  was  leased  for  a  rental 
based  on  a  rate  per  man  employed  by  the  company. 

At  the  other  five  mines  no  requirements  of  patronage  other  than  the 
use  of  the  scrip  system  were  enforced.  The  stocks  of  the  stores  were 
very  complete  and  were  offered  at  fair  prices,  in  fact  cheaper  in  some 
cases  than  at  other  stores.  In  every  case  independent  stores  were 
within  reasonable  reach  of  the  employees.  The  scrip  system  in 
vogue  worked  little  hardship  on  men  who  lived  within  their  incomes. 
Scrip,  as  used  in  this  district,  consisted  of  orders  for  merchandise 
drawn  on  the  store.  These  were  issued  only  at  times  other  than  pay 
days.  Wages  were  paid  monthly,  and  only  on  the  regular  monthly 
pay  days  could  the  men  draw  checlis  or  cash.  Men  who  for  some 
reason  needed  money  during  the  month  could  secure  it  in  the  form 
of  scrip  only.  This  was  honored  at  face  value  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise at  the  company  store,  but  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  turned  into  cash  for  other  purposes  was  by  taking  it  to  independent 
merchants,  who  made  a  practice  of  cashing  it  at  a  discount. 

The  measurement  of  the  product  is  entirely  within  the  hands  of 
the  operators.  The  check-weighing  system,  although  it  was  one  of 
the  demands  of  the  strikers  of  1903-4,  has  not  been  installed.  The 
men  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  company  ofl&cials  in  regard  to 
the  tonnage  placed  to  their  credit  for  the  day's  work. 

WELFARE   WORK. 

The  attitude  of  operators  in  the  district  has  been  in  a  sense  paternal. 
For  example,  an  elaborate  medical  and  hospital  service  is  maintained. 
Deductions  of  $1  per  month  are  made  from  the  wages  of  aU  men 
working  seven  days  or  more,  and  50  cents  from  those  working  from 
three  to  seven  days.  Children  are  assessed  50  cents  per  month.  All 
employees  are  required  to  pay  this  assessment  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. In  return  for  the  deduction  the  compajiies  provide 
physicians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  both  the  men  and  their  fami- 
lies without  further  charge.     The  extent  of  this  service  with  regard 
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to  the  duration  of  illness  is  unlimited.  In  cases  of  injury  or  sickness 
req_uiring  hospital  treatment,  the  men  are  provided  for  without  ad- 
ditional charge  in  hospitals  maintained  by  the  company,  or  others 
with  which  an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  care  of  employees. 
Treatment  is  furnished  untU  complete  recovery.  Similar  accommo- 
dations are  available  to  members  of  the  families  of  the  men,  at  cost. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned  the  service  is  adequate  and  well  conducted. 
However,  the  system  must  be  classed  as  among  the  grievances  of  the 
employees,  some  of  whom  have  felt  that  they  were  competent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  such  matters.  Some  complaint  that  the 
companies  did  not  furnish  service  equivalent  to  the  money  raised 
from  deductions  were  made  during  the  strike  of  1903-4. 

Besides  this  medical  aid  the  companies  have  been  active  in  securing 
amusements  and  educational  advantages  for  their  men.  At  all  but 
two  of  the  mines  investigated  schools  had  been  built  or  subsidized  by 
the  operators.  In  every  case,  however,  all  of  the  money  advanced 
had  been  repaid  them  as  the  population  increased  and  the  educational 
work  was  taken  over  by  the  State  school  authorities.  In  several  in- 
stances kindergartens  and  cooking  and  sewing  classes  are  maintained 
by  the  operators.  Furthermore,  lecturers  are  brought  to  the  mining 
towns  from  time  to  time  to  speak  on  cultural  topics  of  interest  to  the 
workmen  and  their  famihes.  The  physicians  in  the  employ  of  the 
companies  are  in  some  cases  required  to  deliver  monthly  lectures  on 
subjects  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Such  lectures  are  as  a  rule  given 
in  entertainment  halls  erected  by  the  companies.  These  are  used 
for  other  entertainments  and  for  dancing,  taking  on  some  of  the 
features  of  social  centers.  Circulating  libraries  are  also  provided  by 
the  employers  at  a  majority  of  the  mines  visited. 

The  company  which  has  undertaken  this  welfare  work  most  ex- 
tensively is  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Pueblo.  This  company  maintains  a  sociological  de- 
partment, which  pubHshes  yearly  repotts."  A  large  hospital  is 
maintained  in  Pueblo' to  which  all  employees  of  the  company  are  sent 
when  treatment  is  needed.  Physicians  are  stationed  m  each  mining 
locality  to  care  for  the  men.  They  are  chosen,  moreover,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  ability  to  instruct  the  people  in  matters  of  health  and 
sanitation  by  means  of  lectures  to  both  adults  and  school  children. 
To  aid  them  in  this  work  free  monthly  bulletins  are  issued  on  such 
subjects  as  "The  Fly,"  "The  Nurse,"  "Bacteria,"  "Do  and  Don't 
Suggestions," "Exercise, Recreation, Relaxation," "Tuberculosis,    etc. 

Clubhouses  and  social  halls  are  maintained  at  10  of  the  mines 
operated  by  this  company.  At  two  of  the  mines  large  buildings  con- 
taining showers  and  ample  washing  f  acUities,  as  well  as  drying  rooms 
for  the  clothes  of  the  miners,  have  been  erected.  Night  schools  were 
in  1907  conducted  at  two  mines.  At  most  of  the  camps  women's 
clubs  have  proved  serviceable  in  arousing  an  interest  m  the  care  of  the 
chUdren  an^  in  stimulating  the  women  to  increase  the  famUy  income 
by  learning  to  make  lace  and  baskets  at  odd  moments.  Circulating 
libraries  are  maintained  in  all  camps.  •,,       ^  ^  i  ,, 

Thirteen  kindergartens  were  open  in  1907  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  319  children.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  development 
of  the  children.     For  the  care  of  the  older  ones  the  company  cooper- 

a  See  anDual  reports  of  the  sociological  department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company. 
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ates  with  the  pubUc  schools  in  all  matters.  Cooking  classes,  house- 
keepers' classes,  and  sewing  classes,  are  conducted  at  many  of  the 
establishments.  Boys'  clubs  are  maintained  at  several  mines,  the 
boys  devoting  themselves  to  industrial  handwork,  such  as  carpentry, 
and  weaving,  and  to  various  athletic  sports.  Each  year  a  free  picnic 
for  the  children  is  given  at  some  point  along  the  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming Railroad,  a  special  train  gathering  the  children  from  the  various 
camps.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  effective,  considering  the  character 
of  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  population  with  which  the  sociological 
department  has  to  deal. 

OTHER    CONDITIONS    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines  and  in  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  workmen  were  satisfactory.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the 
employment  of  immigrants  had  had  no  effect  in  this  regard.  It 
was  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  proper  timbering, 
ventilation,  regulation  of  transportation,  etc.,  that  conditions  in 
this  district  were  not  good.  During  1907  and  1908,  70.8  per  cent  of 
all  the  fatal  accidents  of  the  State  occurred  in  Las  Animas,  Huerfano, 
and  Fremont  counties.  In  fact  the  fatalities  in  these  counties 
numbered  one  to  every  136,841  tons  of  coal  mined,  whereas  the  rate 
for  the  entire  State  was  one  man  killed  to  every  140,240  tons  mined, 
and  for  northern  Colorado  one  to  193,675  tons  mined.  Conditions 
were  worse  in  Las  Animas  County,  where  the  death  rate  from  fatal 
accidents  was  one  to  123,767  tons  of  coal  mined  during  these  years. 

The  following  tables  show  the  race  of  the  men  killed  in  the  three 
counties  under  consideration,  and  the  cause  of  death  of  those  from 
each  county. 

Table  16. — Number  of  persons  killed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Las  Animas,  Huerfano,  and 
Fremont  counties  in  1907  and  1908,  by  race  or  race  group  fi 


Race  or  race  group. 

Number 
Wiled. 

Race  or  race  group. 

Number 
killed. 

12 
1 
1 
2 
1 

37 
g 
1 
6 

4 

English 

Polish 

1 

German 

Scotch... 

3 

Irish.                  

Welsh...   . 

2 

Italian 

Total 

Mexican 

o  Biennial  report,  State  coal  mine  inspector,  Colorado  (1907-8)  pp.  76  and  140.    The  total  number 
killed  in  State  was  144. 

Table  17. — Cau^e  of  death  and  number  of  persons  hilled  in  the  coal  mines  of  Las  Animas, 
Huerfano,  and  Fremont  counties  in  1907  and  1908.'^ 


Cause  of  deatb. 

Total 
number 
killed. 

Number  of  persons  killed  in  each 
specified  county. 

Las 
Animas. 

Huerfano. 

Fremont. 

Fall  of  rock,  coal,  slate,  roof,  eto 

73 

22 

7 

68 
15 
4 

U 
0 
3 

3 

Total 

102 

75 

23 

4 

«  Biennial  report,  State  eoal  mine  inspector,  Colorado  (1907-8),  pp.  76  and  140. 
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The  most  significant  point  in  these  data  is  the  presence  of  so  large 
a  number  of  foreign-born,  especially  south  and  east  Europeans, 
among  those  killed.  Of  the  total  102,  62  were  from  south  and  east 
Europe,  15  from  Mexico,  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  4  were  Negroes, 
making  a  total  of  81  from  those  races  which  may  be  grouped  as  a 
class  opposed  to  the  native-born  white  and  north  Europeans,  of 
whom  only  21  were  killed.  The  proportion  of  men  killed  was  some- 
what less  in  Huerfano  and  Fremont  counties  than  in  Las  Animas 
County.  In  the  two  first-mentioned  counties,  especially  Fremont,  a 
larger  proportion  of  natives  and  north  Europeans  were  employed. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  employment  of 
immigrants  of  the  more  recent  type  in  large  numbers  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  increase  in  the  dangers  incident  to  coal  mining. 
Careless  timbering  and  careless  manipulation  of  cars,  due  to  lack  of 
experience  or  intelligence  and  often  to  the  inability  to  understand 
orders  given  in  English,  have  led  to  the  majority  of  the  accidents. 
Seventy-three  of  the  total  102  killed  lost  their  hves  from  cave-ins  of 
various  kinds.  Twenty-two  were  killed  by  accidents  incident  to 
transportation.  The  remaining  7  were  victuns  of  explosions  or  gas 
suffocation. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

In  the  southern  Colorado  field  no  segregation  at  work  is  attempted 
by  the  employers  except  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  some- 
times kept  at  work  by  themselves.  As  was  the  case  in  the  northern 
field,  the  south  and  east  Europeans  in  this  field  tend  to  choose  their 
associates  from  their  own  race  wherever  possible,  it  being  rare  to 
find  natives  or  north  Europeans  working  in  close  association  with 
the  other  races. 

Racial  isolation  in  housing  was  found  to  follow  the  same  general 
lines.  In  most  cases  only  natives  and  north  Europeans  five  and 
eat  in  the  company  boarding  houses.  The  men  of  these  races  who 
have  families  live  in  the  houses  owned  by  the  companies.  They 
mingle  freely  without  regard  to  any  racial  lines,  but  are  united  in 
refusing  to  associate  mth  the  other  races.  Especial  antipathy  was 
exhibited  toward  the  Japanese  and  Negroes.  South  and  east 
Europeans  tend  to  colonize  certain  sections  of  the  towns,  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  "quarters."  Members  of  those  races  are  not 
boarded  at  the  company  boarding  houses,  but  live  with  married 
friends  or  in  lodging  houses  devoted  entirely  to  those  of  their  own 
race.  They  are  decidedly  clannish,  avoiding  the  north  Europeans 
and  natives  and  associating  with  other  races  in  their  own  general 
group  as  httle  as  possible.  They  look  down  upon  the  Mexicans, 
Negroes,  and  Japanese,  however,  and  have  little  intercourse  with 
them. 

The  Japanese  live  in  independent  camps.  Their  affairs  are  man- 
aged by  a  "boss,"  and  they  make  no  attempts  to  associate  with 
other  races.  In  some  instances  their  camps  are  located  outside  of 
the  town  limits.  The  Mexicans  and  Negroes  live  for  the  most  part 
in  adobe  huts  beyond  the  town  limits.  They  are  disliked  and  looked 
down  upon  by  other  races.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  that  in  one  in- 
stance employment  is  refused  to  Negroes. 
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employers'  opinions  op  races  emploti;d. 

At  all  the  mines  investigated  those  in  charge  expressed  themselves 
as  preferring  Americans  and  north  Europeans  as  miners  or  skilled 
laborers.  The  Japanese  were  well  spoken  of,  especially  as  skilled 
workmen.  Members  of  the  Slavic  races  and  Italians  are  preferred 
as  general  laborers.  Negroes  and  Mexicans,  while  efficient  workers, 
are  so  shiftless  and  irregular  that  they  are  regarded  as  the  least  satis- 
factory type  of  labor.  The  employers  generally  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  of  the  various  north 
European  races  are  very  much  like  the  natives.  They  tend  to 
keep  the  progressiveness  and  industry  of  their  fathers  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  better  education.  The  unanimous  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  second  generation  of  North  Italians  is  that  they  are  much  supe- 
rior to  their  fathers,  because  of  a  larger  capacity  for  work  and  a 
knowledge  of  English.  The  children  of  Croatians  and  Slovaks  are 
also  much  more  efficient  than  their  fathers.  Other  races  show  little 
impro"vement  in  the  second  generation. 


Chapter  IV. 
NEW  MEXICO. 

tFor  General  Table  see  pp.  660  and  661.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  In  fact  the  whole  district  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
southern  Colorado  field,  which  was  dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  majority  of  the  mines  are  controlled  by  the  same  companies  that 
operate  in  southern  Colorado,  and  as  a  consequence  the  conditions 
of  employment  and  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor  supply  are 
much  the  same.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  further  fact 
that  the  close  of  the  field  investigation  of  the  Commission  was  immi- 
nent, no  extensive  data  with  regard  to  the  immigrants  in  the  mines 
of  this  district  were  secured.  However,  pay  rolls  with  the  race  of 
the  persons  employed,  were  obtained  from  3  mines  and  2  coke  plants. 
Since  these  furnish  information  with  regard  to  the  race,  occupations, 
a,nd  earnings  of  employees,  they  serve  to  throw  some  additional 
light  on  the  situation  in  the  general  coal  field  embracing  both  south- 
ern Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  races  in  the  mines  and  coke  ovens 
investigated  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  secured  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  18. — Male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secMred,  by  general  nativity  and 

race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number, 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Native-bom: 
White  3 

126 
25 

161 
21 
27 
.36 

247 

11.0 
2.2 

14,8 
1.8 
2.2 
3.0 

21.6 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Con, 
Japanese ...              

90 
134 
226 
31 
20 

7,9 

11,7 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied) 

Montenegrin ...           

19,7 

North  Europeans  c 

Spanish            

2,7 
1,7 

Bohemian  and  Moravian.. 

1,143 

100.0 

Total  native-bom 

Italian  (not  specified) 

151 
6  992 

13.2 

6  86.8 

o  Includes  native-bom  of  native  father  and  of  foreign  father, 

6  Includes  a  few  native-bom  of  Mexican  descent, 

c  Includes  English,  French,  German,  Scotch,  and  Welch, 

The  employees  reported  numbered  1,143,  or  32.8  per  cent  of  all 
coal-mine  employees  in  the  State,  in  1908.  Thirteen  races  are  in- 
cluded besides  several  Slavic  races  classed  as  "Austrian,  race  not 
Bpecified."     Very  few  (13.2  per  cent)  native-born  were  employed, 
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about  one-sixth  of  these  being  Negroes.  Only  31,  or  2.7  per  cent  of 
the  total,  were  north  Europeans,"  including  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Scotch,  and  Welsh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians,  Greeks, 
members  of  the  Slavic  races,  and  Spanish  comprised  64.8  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Of  these  races,  the  Italians  were  most  numerous,  re- 
porting 21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Montenegrins  were  also  employed,  while  the  unspecified  Slavic 
races  numbered  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on  the  pay  rolls. 

The  Japanese  and  Mexicans  were  employed  in  greater  proportions 
than  in  southern  Colorado.  Of  the  total  number  reported,  the  Japa- 
nese comprised  7.9  per  cent  and  the  Mexicans  11.7  per  cent.  On 
the  whole,  the  data  show  that  at  the  mines  and  coke  ovens  investi- 
gated somewhat  greater  proportions  of  those  races  and  those  from 
south  and  east  Europe  were  employed  than  in  southern  Colorado, 
while  the  natives  ancl  north  Europeans  were  a  decidedly  less  con- 
spicuous element  in  the  labor  supply. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    NOW    EMPLOYED. 

The  occupations  of  the  various  races  employed  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  19. — Number  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race,  b 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

n  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General 
laborers. 

Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Native-bom: 

Whltec 

126 
25 

14 

13 

68 
11 

22 

1 

22 

161 

27 

79 

23 

22 

Foreign-born: 

21 

27 

5 

8 

8 

35 

247 

90 

134 

226 

5 

20 

5 

161 

16 

21 

2 

1 

5 

35 

135 

88 

50 

209 

1 

20 

2 

134 

4 
6 

1 

Bulgarian 

English 

3 
2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Greek 

Italian  (race  not  specified)      .  . 

108 

1 

84 

16 

2 

2 

2 

Japanese . . 

1 

Montenegrin     .   . . 

1 

1 

Scotch 

1 

Welsh 

3 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

24 

1 

2 

992 

719 

250 

12 

.           11 

Grand  total .   . 

1,143 

746 

329 

35 

33 

a  The  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  'east  European"  are  used  in  this  chapter  to 
Include  the  following  races: 

iVorift  European.— English,  French,  German,  Scotch,  and  Welsh. 

South  EuTOpean. — Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

Eeast  European. — Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Bulgarian,  Montenegrin,  and  Austrian  (race  not  specified). 

The  only  "  Other  races  "  treated  in  this  chapter  are  Japanese  and  Mexicans. 

6  For  classification  of  occupations  included  in  groups  see  Chapter  I,  pp.  237-239.  This  table  include? 
all  coke  workers  under  the  caption  ''General laborers." 

c  Includes  native-bom  of  both  native  and  foreign  father. 
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thS.  of  ^llti!'™'"'''^"'^'^^  only  one  negro,  occupied  more  than  two- 
S  than  Vi^f  w  P^'TTJ^K^^i''^'"^  positions."^  Of  the  remainder, 
Td  Welsh  OnW  ff  ^^ti^  *^'  ^^?.^^^'  ^^^^^i^'  G«™^°'  Scotch 
rf..  +^  ^^^  ^1^  °^  ^^^  ^'^^es  ot^er  than  those  mentioned  were 
Ze  twowrT^^r*^'  superintendents,  bosses,  or  foremen  0? 
races'  Onlv  tin  T.  T''  '"''"  J^P/^^se,  and  two  of  unspecified  Slavic 
unTT.;cifip^Yir  ^^^^T^'.'^''^  Montenegrin,  and  one  Austrian  (race 
So.  ^  T^^  mechanics  or  engineers.  The  supply  of  general 
laborers  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Mexican  races, 
73.6  per  cent  being  of  this  group.  Furthermore,  over  half  of  the 
natives  were  classed  as  general  laborers. 

The  presence  of  so  many  Mexicans  and  ItaUans  in  this  occupation 
group  IS  accounted  for  partially  by  the  fact  that  all  coke  workers 
are  mcluded  under  the  caption  "General  laborers."  At  the  coke 
ovens  from  which  data  were  secured  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
races  was  eniployed  than  at  the  coal  mines.  Moreover,  the  Mexicans 
as  a  general  rule,  dishke  underground  work,  and  will  often  be  con- 
tent with  smaUer  earnmgs  for  work  done  above  ground  than  they 
could  earn  as  mmers  or  loaders.  Only  27  native-born  (13  negro  and 
14  white)  and  11  north  Europeans  were  employed  as  miners  and 
loaders.  In  other  words,  96.3  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  these 
occupations  were  south  and  east  Europeans,  Mexicans,  and  Japanese 
Practically  all  of  the  Greeks,  Japanese,  Montenegrins,  and  Spanish 
were  mmers  or  loaders. 

The  percentage  of    each  race  found    in  the  various  occupation 
groups  is  shown  by  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  20.— Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race."' 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Native-bom: 

Wbitet 

Negro 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . . 

Bulgarian 

Greek 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

North  European  c 

Spanish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Grand  total 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-born " 


126 
25 

21 
27 
36 

247 
90 

134 

226 
31 
20 

161 


Per  cent  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 


Miners  and 
loaders. 


1,U3 


1,'il 
992 


11.1 

52.0 

76.2 
77.7 

100.0 
54.6 
97.7 
37.3 
92.5 
35.4 

100.0 
83.2 


General 
laborers. 


63.9 
44.0 

19.0 

22.2 

.0 

43.7 

1.1 
62.7 

7.1 

22.6 

.0 

14.9 


66.3 


17.9 
72.6 


28.7 


62.3 
25.2 


Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 


17.5 
4.0 

4.8 
.0 
.0 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.4 
22.6 
.0 


Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 


17.5 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.8 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

19.4 

.0 

1.2 


3.1 


15.2 
1.2 


2.g 


14.5 
1.1 


a  For  elassifloation  of  occupations  included  in  groups  see  Chap.  I,  pp.  237-239.     This  table  includes  all 
coke  workers  under  the  caption  "General  laborers." 
6  Includes  native-born  of  both  native  and  foreign  father. 
« Includes  English,  French,  German,  Scotch,  and  Welsh. 
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As  noted  in  Table  20,  the  natives  and  north  Europeans  were  most 
largely  represented  in  the  higher  groups.  This  fact  is  emphasized 
still  further  by  showing  that  14.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born  and 
19.4  per  cent  of  the  north  Europeans  were  superintendents,  bosses, 
or  foremen,  while  15.2  per  cent  of  the  native-born  and  22.6  per  cent 
of  the  north  Europeans  were  mechanics  or  engineers.  The  races 
with  the  greatest  proportions  of  general  laborers  were  Mexicans  and 
natives.  Other  races  were  represented  in  this  group  as  follows: 
Italian,  north  European,  Bulgarian,  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Aus- 
trian (race  nor  specified),  Montenegrin,  and  Japanese.  All  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Greeks  were  miners  or  loaders,  while  97.7  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese,  92.5  per  cent  of  the  Montenegrins,  83.2  per  cent  of 
the  Austrians  (race  unspecified),  77.7  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  76.2  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  were  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  other  races  were  found  to  be  employed  at  mining 
and  loading  in  considerably  smaller  proportions,  namely,  Italians, 
54.6  per  cent;  negroes,  52  per  cent;  Mexicans,  37.3  per  cent;  north 
Europeans,  35.4  per  cent,  and  native-born  white,  11.1  per  cent. 

HOUES  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

As  was  the  case  in  southern  Colorado,  the  New  Mexico  coal  field 
is  not  unionized.  The  men  work  on  the  average  10  hours  per  day, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  miners  at  some  mines,  who  work  8  hours. 
No  uniform  day  obtains.  In  1907  the  mines  were  in  operation  most 
of  the  time;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by 
the  employees  were  269,  or  73.7  per  cent  of  the  year.  In  1908  less 
regular  employment  was  offered.  The  men  were  actively  employed 
197  days,  or  53.9  per  cent  of  the  year."  While  in  operation  the 
mines  are,  as  a  rule,  worked  7  days  a  week.  The  statistics  of 
earnings  presented  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  the  gross  earnings 
shown  on  the  payrolls  for  January  1909.  Daily  averages  have  been 
computed  by  dividing  the  gross  earnings  for  the  month  by  the  actual 
number  of  days  worked.  For  the  men  working  by  the  hour  this 
statement  is  fairly  accurate,  since  they  rarely  work  part  days.  With 
miners  and  loaders,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Men  working 
on  a  piece  basis  often  work  longer  or  shorter  hours  than  do  the  regu- 
lar "company  men."  Furthermore,  no  record  is  to  be  had  of  partial 
days  worked.  Each  day  on  which  coal  was  mined  has  been  con- 
sidered in  tabulation  as  a  full  day  of  standard  length. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  each  race  reporting 
more  than  20  persons  earning  specified  amounts  during  the  month 
covered  by  the  pay  rolls  and  their  average  daily  earnings.  These 
data  are  presented  on  an  occupation  basis.  In  only  two  occupa- 
tion groups,  however,  were  sufficient  data  gathered  to  warrant  a  sta- 
tistical presentation  of  differences  between  races.  The  other  two 
groups — mechanics  and  engineers,  and  superintendents,  bosses,  and 
foremen — are  treated  in  a  later  table  where  no  percentages  are  given 
and  comparisons  made  only  between  the  natives  and  foreign-born. 

a  "  The  production  of  coal  in  1908, "  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Report  on  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  143. 
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Table  21. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  earning  each  specified  amount  during  the  month, 
by  occupation  group  and  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


MINERS  AND  LOADERS. 


dum- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Av- 
erage 
earn- 
ings 
per 
day. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  during  the  month. 

General  nativity 
and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

$10 
and 
un- 
der 
$20. 

$20 
and 
un- 
der 
$30. 

$30 
and 
un- 
der 
$40. 

$40 
and 
un- 
der 

$60. 

$60 
and 
un- 
der 

$uo. 

$60 
and 
un- 
der 
$70. 

$70 
and 
un- 
der 

$80. 

$80 
and 
un- 
der 
$100. 

$100 
and 
un- 
der 
$120. 

$120 

or 

over. 

Native-born  a 

27 

$.3,14 

U.l 

11.1 

3.7 

14.8 

n.i 

3.7 

11.1 

11.1 

22.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Foreign-bom: 

Bulgarian 

Greek. 

21 
35 

135 

88 
50 
209 
20 
27 

134 

2.97 
2.96 

3.63 
3.60 
2.87 
3.09 
3.33 

3.24 

9.5 
11.4 

6.7 
2.3 

16.0 

4.8 

.0 

11.1 

11.2 

4.8 
8.6 

7.4 
3.4 
12.0 
2.9 
.0 
3.7 

8.9 

4.8 
2.9 

6.2 
1.1 
6.0 
4.8 
.0 
.0 

0.7 

9.5 
5.7 

5.2 
4.5 
16.0 
7.7 
5.0 
7.4 

5.2 

9.5 
8.6 

3.7 
5.7 
6.0 

12.9 
5.0 

18.5 

11.2 

33.3 
28.5 

8.1 
11.3 
14.0 
16.2 
10.0 
22.2 

9.7 

9.5 
11.4 

10.4 
17.1 
14.0 
18.7 
15.0 
11.1 

14.2 

9.5 
2.9 

13.3 
13.6 
U.O 
17.7 
26.0 
7.4 

10.4 

.0 
17.1 

23.7 
26.0 
.0 
13.4 
35.0 
18.5 

11.9 

9.5 
2.9 

11.8 
12.6 
2.0 
2.9 
5.0 
.0 

8.2 

.0 
.0 

Italian  (not  spec- 
ified)            

4.4 

Japanese 

3.4 

.0 

Montenegrin 

Spanish 

.0 
.0 

Miscellanoous 

Austrian  (race 
not  specified).. 

.0 
2.2 

Total 

719 

3.27 

7.4 

6.8 

4.6 

6.8 

9.3 

13.9 

14.1 

13.6 

16.1 

6.8 

1.6 

Grand  total 

746 

3.26 

7.5 

6.0 

4.4 

7.1 

9.3 

13.6 

14.1 

13.5 

16.3 

6.6 

1.6 

GENERAL  LABORERS. 


Native-born  6 

79 

$2.60 

10.1 

7.6 

1.2 

8.9 

3.8 

7.6 

20.3 

31.7 

7.6 

1.  2  !      0.  0 

Foreign-bom: 

Austrian  (race 

not  specified). . 

Italian  (race  not 

specified) 

24 

108 
84 
34 

2.92 

2,63 
2.11 

4.2 

6.6 
25.0 
17.7 

12.5 

11.1 

23.8 

.0 

8.3 

12.0 
8.4 
8.8 

.0 

7.4 
9-5 
8.8 

8.3 

8.3 

10.7 
8.8 

12.5 

11.1 
11.8 
20.6 

12.5 

12.0 
5.7 
14.7 

25.0 

14,8 
4,8 
11.8 

16.7 

15,8 

.0 

5.8 

.0 

1.9 

.0 

2.9 

.0 

.0 
.0 

Miscellaneous 

.0 

Total 

250 

2.49 

13.6 

14.0 

10.0 

7.6 

9.2 

12.8 

10,4 

12,0 

9.2 

1.2  i         .0 

Grand  total.... 

329 

2.54 

12.  8  j  12.  5 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

11.6 

12.8 

10.5 

8.8 

1.2           .0 

•      1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  mdicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
"Includes  native-born  whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage,  also  13  negroes. 
6  Includes  native-born  whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage,  also  11  negroes. 

As  was  the  case  in  southern  Colorado,  the  ItaUans  in  the  New 
Mexico  mines  earn  more  than  other  races  as  miners  and  loaders. 
Their  average  daily  earnings  were  $3.63,  or  $0.49  greater  than  those 
of  the  native-born,  who  earned  an  average  of  $3.14  per  day.  The 
Japanese  also  rank  high  with  regard  to  earnings;  in  fact,  withm  $0.03 
of  the  Itahans.  The  Spanish  and  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified) 
earned  more  than  did  the  native-born,  their  daily  earmngs  amounting 
to  an  average  of  $3.33  and  $3.24,  respectively.  The  other  races  em- 
ployed as  miners  and  loaders  aU  earned  less  than  did  the  native- 
born.     The  lowest  daily  earnings  were  reported  for  the  Mexicans, 

namely,  $2.87.  „      .  ,  ,     j        j     • 

With  reo'ard  to  the  total  earnings  of  miners  and  loaders  during 
the  month?  much  the  same  relation  exists  between  the  various  races. 
No  native-born  persons  earned  more  than  $100,  while  16.2  per  cent 
of  the  Itahans,  15.9  per  cent  of  the  Japanese,  10.4  per  cent  of  the 
Austrians  (race  not  specified),  9.5  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  all  the  other  foreign-born,  reported  m  this  group, 
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earned  more  than  $100  during  the  month.  In  fact,  4.4  per  cent  of 
the  Itahans,  3.4  per  cent  of  the  Japanese,  and  2.2  per  cent  of  the 
Austrians  (race  not  specified)  earned  more  than  $120.  Of  the  native- 
born,  33.3  per  cent  earned  between  $70  and  $100.  Of  the  Spanish, 
60  per  cent  earned  a  similar  amount,  as  did  38.6  per  cent  of  the  Japan- 
ese, 37  per  cent  of  the  Itahans,  31.1  per  cent  of  the  Montenegrins, 

22.3  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified),  20  per  cent  of  the 
Greeks,  14  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  and  9.5  per  cent  of  the  Bul- 
garians. Between  $50  and  $70  were  the  monthly  earnings  of  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  native-born,  42.8  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  39.9  per 
cent  of  the  Greeks,  32.9  per  cent  of  the  Montenegrins,  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  Italians,  28  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  and  smaller  percentages  of 
the  other  races.  Of  the  native-born,  29.6  per  cent  earned  between 
$20  and  $50,  whUe  28  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  25.4  per  cent  of  the 
Montenegrins,  23.3  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  23.1  per  cent  of  the 
Austrians  (race  not  specified),  and  small  percentages  of  other  races 
earned  a  similar  amount.  Of  all  the  miners  and  loaders,  13.5  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $20.  In  this  group  were  22.2  per  cent  of 
the  native-born.  Of  the  foreign-born,  the  Mexicans  reported  the 
largest  percentage  earning  less  than  $20.  Of  this  race,  28  per  cent, 
as  opposed  to  20.1  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified), 
20  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  14.3  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  14.1 

Ser  cent  of  the  Italians  earned  less  than  $20  during  the  month, 
^one  of  the  Spanish  earned  less  than  $30,  while  only  5.7  per  cent  of 
the  Japanese  and  7.7  per  cent  of  the  Montenegrins  earned  less  than 
$20.  In  general,  these  data  show  that  the  Italians,  Japanese,  and 
Spanish  showed  the  greatest  earning  capacity,  or  regularity  at  work, 
while  the  Mexicans  and  native-born  reported  a  greater  number  who, 
by  lack  of  industry  or  irregular  work,  earned  small  amounts  during 
the  month. 

The  earnings  of  the  "general  laborers"  were  appreciably  lower 
than  those  of  the  miners.  The  average  daily  wage  for  this  class 
was  $2.54  as  opposed  to  $3.26  for  the  miners  and  loaders.  Unlike  the 
native-born  employed  in  the  latter  class,  the  native-born  general 
laborers  earned  more  than  the  foreign-born,  the  daily  average  for  the 
former  being  $2.66  and  for  the  latter  $2.49.  Only  three  races  reported 
sufficient  numbers  engaged  in  this  work  to  warrant  statistical  com- 
parisons. Of  these,  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified)  earned  the 
most,  $2.92  per  day,  $0.26  more  than  the  average  for  the  native- 
born.    The  Itahans  earned  $2.63  per  day  and  the  Mexicans  $2.11. 

At  the  coke  ovens  covered  by  the  pay  rolls,  Mexicans  were  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  at  loading  coke.  This  work  is  very  irregular 
as  IS  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  month  in  question  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  per  man  was  only  five.  The  work  is 
"heavy,"  however,  and  the  wage  paid  high.  The  average  daily 
wage  for  coke  loaders  was  $3.24  per  day.  At  coke  puUing,  on  the 
other  hand,  Italians  were  most  largely  employed.     An  average  of 

12.4  days  were  worked  during  the  month,  and  the  avwage  daily  earn- 
ings of  this  race  were  $2.58.  The  Mexicans  employed  earned  $2.50 
per  day.  * 

Very  few  men  in  this  group  earned  as  much  as  $100  during  the 
month.  In  fact,  only  8.8  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  more 
than  $80,  while  17.7  per  cent  of  the  Itahans  and  16.7  per  cent  of  the 
Austrians  (tace  not  specified)  earned  a  similar  amount.     No  Mexicans 
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earned  as  much  as  $80.  Of  the  native-bom,  59.5  per  cent  earned 
between  $50  and  $80.  Among  the  foreign-bom,  50  per  cent  of  the 
Austnans  (race  not  specified),  37.9  per  cent  of  the  Italians,  and  only 
22.3  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  eamed  a  similar  amount.  Between  $20 
and  $50  was  eamed  by  13.9  per  cent  of  the  native-bom,  28.6  per 
cent  of  the  Mexicans,  27.7  per  cent  of  the  Itahans,  and  16.6  per 
cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified). 

Of  the  native-bom,  17.7  per  cent  eamed  less  than  $20,  whereas  27.6 
per  cent  of  all  foreign-born  earned  a  similar  amount .  Almost  half,  48.8 
per  cent,  of  the  Mexicans  eamed  less  than  $20,  while  16.6  per  cent  of 
the  Itahans  and  16.7  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified) 
were  reported  in  this  group.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the 
natives  were  the  most  regular  and  the  most  highly  paid  general 
laborers,  while  the  Mexicans  were  most  poorly  paid  and  worked  the 
fewest  days  during  the  month. 

The  earnings  of  the  two  higher  occupation  groups  are  presented  in 
the  table  following. 

Table  22. — Number  of  male  employees  earning  each  specified  amount  during  the  month, 
by  occupation  group  and  general  nativity* 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

day. 

Number  earning  eacb  specified  amount  during  the  month. 

General  nativity. 

Un- 
der 
$10. 

$10 

and 

under 

$20. 

$20 

and 

under 

$30. 

$30 

and 

under 

S40. 

$40 

and 

under 

$50. 

$50 

and 

under 

$60. 

$60 

and 

under 

$70. 

$70 

and 

under 

$80. 

$80 

and 

under 

SIOO. 

$100 

and 

under 

$120. 

$120 
and 
over. 

23 
12 

$3.40 
3.24 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 
6 

6 
4 

2 

1 

Foreign-born 

2 

35 

3.34 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

10 

3 

Q 

SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOSSES,  AND  FOREMEN. 


22 
11 

,?4.33 
3.98 

1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

6 
3 

9 

Foreign-born 

1 

33 

4.21 

1 

1 

2 

8 

8 

13 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  volimtary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shut  downs  or  other  causes. 

The  average  daily  earnings  of  the  native-bom  mechanics  and  engi- 
neers were  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the  foreign-bom,  $3.40  as 
opposed  to  $3.24.  Six  of  the  former  eamed  more  than  $100  during 
the  month  as  opposed  to  3  of  the  latter.  However,  17  of  the  native- 
bom  in  this  occupation  group  earned  less  than  $100  and  3  eamed  less 
than  $20,  whereas  none  of  the  foreign-bom  eamed  less  than  $70. 
This  indicates  that  the  foreign-bom  mechanics  and  engineers  were 
more  regularly  employed  durmg  the  month  in  question.  In  super- 
visory capacities  the  average  daily  earnings  of  native-bom  persons 
were  $4.33  and  those  of  foreign-born  $3.98.  The  distribution  between 
the  various  amounts  earned  per  month  was  about  the  same  for  the 
two  classes,  all  but  4  earning  $80  or  more. 
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OTHER   CONDITIONS   Or   EMPLOYMENT. 

With  regard  to  the  dangers  incidental  to  coal  mining,  some  difFer- 
ences  are  to  be  noted  between  the  New  Mexico  situation  and  that  of 
southern  Colorado.  More  men  were  killed  relatively  to  the  output 
of  coal  in  this  locahty  in  1908  than  were  killed  in  Las  Animas  Coimty, 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  southern  Colorado  counties  investigated.  In 
Las  Animas  County  one  man  was  killed  for  every  140,228  tons,  whereas 
in  New  Mexico  the  rate  was  one  man  to  every  107,302  tons  of  coal 
mined.  In  the  preceding  year,  1907,  the  rate  for  New  Mexico  was  one 
to  77,332  tons  of  coal  mined,  the  worst  record  for  any  State  other  than 
West  Virginia,  for  that  year."  The  condition  indicated  by  these  facts 
is  due  partially  to  the  character  of  the  coal  mined.  The  coal  is  of  a 
somewhat  poorer  type,  and  occurs  in  thinner  veins  than  in  Colorado, 
and  hence  the  tendency  is  to  economize  with  regard  to  safety  appli- 
ances and  timbering.  Furthermore,  a  larger  proportion  of  Montene- 
grins and  other  south  and  east  Europeans,  and  especially  of  Mexicans,  are 
employed.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  English,  and  a  tendency  to  become 
careless,  especially  noticeable  among  the  Mexicans,  make  the  industry 
more  hazardous  than  where  fewer  of  these  races  are  employed.  Other 
conditions  of  employment,  as  noted  above,  are  in  general  the  same 
as  those  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

oThe  production  of  coal  in  1908,  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  report  on  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  55. 


Chapter  V. 
WYOMING. 

IFor  Gentral  Tables  see  pp.  661  to  671.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  investigation  in  Wyoming  covered  seven  mines,  five  located  in 
Sweetwater  and  two  in  Uinta  counties.  In  1908  these  two  counties 
produced  3,561,411  tons  of  coal,  or  64.9  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  the  State.  Of  a  total  of  6,915  men  employed  in  the  entire  State, 
62.1  per  cent  were  working  in  these  two  counties."^  Data  were  secured 
from  1,751  men,  or  25.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  coal  mine 
employees  of  the  State.  The  mines  investigated  were  selected  as 
typical  of  the  entire  number. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Immigrant  labor  is  depended  on  very  largely  in  Wyoming  for  coal 
mining.  Thirty-two  races  were  reported  from  the  mines  from  which 
data  were  secured.  At  these  mines  85.9  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  foreign-born.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  the  total  reported  of  all  races  represented  by  20  persons 
or  more  in  the  data  collected: 

Table  23. — Male  employees  for  whom  informathn  was  secured,  by  general  nativity  andrace. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

86 

'4.9 

160 

9.1 

23 

1.3 

54 

3.1 

49 

2.8 

91 

5.2 

96 

5.5 

24 

1.3 

46 

2.6 

96 

5.6 

337 

19.3 

35 

2.0 

36 

2.1 

General  nativity  and  race. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Native-bom  of  native  father  a 
Native-bom  of  foreign  father. 

Foreign-born,  by  race; 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

English 

Fiimish 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Japanese 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 


Foreign-born,  by  race— Con. 

Polish 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian,  race  not  speci- 
fied  

Miscellaneous 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born 

Total  (oreign-born 


33 
81 
104 
169 
29 
24 


1.9 
4.6 

5.9 
9.7 
1.7 
1.3 

4.7 
5.5 


246 
1,506 


14.0 
85.9 


a  Includes  10  negroes. 

The  native-born  numbered  246,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total.  More 
than  two-thirds  were  native-born  of  foreign  fathers  who  had  immi- 
grated from  16  different  countries.  The  parents  of  18  were  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  of  1  from  Italy.  All  of  the  others  save  4  from 
Canada,  2  from   China,  2  from  Finland,  and    1  from  Africa  were 

a  The  production  of  coal  in  1908,  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Report  on  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  195. 
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descended  from  north  European  °  races.  Of  the  86  who  were  native- 
born  of  native  father  10  were  negroes. 

The  race  present  in  largest  numbers  among  the  foreign-born  was 
the  Japanese.  It  is  estimated  that  512  members  of  that  race  were  at 
work  in  Wyoming  coal  mines.  Data  were  obtained  from  337,  or  65.8 
per  cent,  of  these.  Of  the  Chinese,  23  were  reported  from  one  mine, 
practically  all  that  are  employed  in  the  State.  The  European  immi- 
grants were,  for  the  most  part,  from  south  and  east  European  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  39.9  per  cent  of  the  total  were  of  these  groups,  as  op- 
posed to  16.1  per  cent  of  north  Europeans.  The  races  most  largely 
represented  among  the  south  and  east  Europeans  were  Slovenians, 
Slovaks,  North  Italians,  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  Montenegrins, 
and  Magyars,  in  the  order  named.  The  English,  Scotch,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Welsh  were  most  numerous  among  the  north  Europeans. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  "recent  immigrants"  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  question  of  length  of  residence  in  the  United  States. 
The  data  show  that  70.3  per  cent  of  aU  the  foreign-born  from  whom 
information  was  secured  on  this  point  had  been  in  this  country  less 
than  ten  years.  In  fact,  41.4  per  cent  had  immigrated  within  five  years 
of  the  time  of  this  inrestigation,  while  273,  or  18.1  per  cent,  had  been 
in  the  United  States  less  than  three  years.  The  south  and  east 
Europeans  as  a  class  reported  more  recent  immigrants  than  did  the 
other  races.  Fewer  of  the  employees  were  married  than  was  the  case 
with  the  employees  in  Colorado.  Of  the  native-born  only  49.1  per 
cent  were  married,  while  an  even  smaller  proportion,  47.5  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign-born  were  married.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  data.  Of  that  race,  60.2  per  cent  were  single. 
Moreover,  nearly  one-half  of  those  foreign-born  who  were  reported 
as  married  are  vnthout  their  families,  for  42.6  per  cent  reported  their 
wives  as  abroad.  Only  9  of  the  117  married  Japanese  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives.  On  the  other  hand,  practically  aU  of  the 
north  Europeans  who  were  married  had  their  families  with  them  at  the 
mines. 

Only  about  one-half  of  the  non-English-speaking  foreig;n-born 
employees  are  able  to  speak  English.  Of  those  who  have  immigrated 
within  five  years,  34.3  per  cent  speak  English,  as  do  58.1  per  cent  of 
those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  between  five  and  nine  years, 
while  71  per  cent  of  those  who  have  hved  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  or  over  can  speak  our  language.  The  south  and  east  Europeans 
as  a  class  and  the  orientals  are  very  deficient  in  this  regard.  Since  so 
large  a  number  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  only  a  few  years, 
only  a  small  proportion  were  ehgible  for  naturafization.  Data  with 
regard  to  present  political  condition  were  reported  for  339  persons, 
of  whom  47.7  per  cent  were  stiU  ahens,  while  only  32.7  per  cent  had 
become  citizens. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  mine  employees  of  Wyoming 
are  extremely  cosmopoUtan,  with  a  majority  of  the  foreign-born  from 
south  and  east  Europe  and  a  large  number  from  Japan.     A  large  pro- 

"The  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "east  Em-opean,"  aa  used 
in  this  chapter,  include  the  following  races:  North  European:  Danish,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Welsh.  South  European: 
Greek;  Italian,  North;  ItaUan,  South;  Spanish.  East  European:  Bohemian  and 
Moravian,  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Finnish,  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Mon- 
tenegrin, Polish,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Austrian,  race  not  specified. 
"Miscellaneous:"  Canadian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean. 
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portion  are  recent  immigrants,  many  of  whom,  although  married,  have 
not  as  yet  brought  their  families  to  this  country.  Only  about  half 
of  the  foreign-born  of  non-English-speaking  races  speak  Enghsh,  and 
of  those  who  are  ehgible  in  point  of  race  and  residence  only  about  one- 
third  have  become  citizens. 

EACE    CHANGES. 

The  oldest  mines  of  Wyoming  were  opened  at  about  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869.  During  the  early 
years  of  development  the  Chinese  who  had  been  employed  in  large 
numbers  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  were  depended  upon 
exclusively  as  laborers,  the  supervisory  positions  being  held  by  natives 
and  immigrants  from  Great  Britain.  In  1882,  however,  the  anti- 
Chinese  agitation  in  the  West  led  to  a  series  of  riots  which  resulted  in 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  orientals  from  the  mines,  most  of  those 
who  escaped  with  their  lives  leaving  the  locahty.  Only  about  100 
have  remained,  and  as  most  of  these  are  now  old  men,  but  a  small 
number  are  working  in  the  mines.  The  places  made  vacant  by  these 
riots  were  filled  by  immigrants  from  European  countries,  foremost 
among  whom  were  the  Finns  and  Slovaks.  In  the  early  nineties 
several  new  mines  were  opened  in  Wyoming.  The  labor  supply  at 
that  time  was  made  up  chiefly  of  natives  and  north  Europeans,  but  a 
noticeable  number  of  south  and  east  Europeans  were  employed. 
The  racial  changes  since  that  time  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
gradual.  As  the  Itahans,  Greeks,  and  east  European  races,  and 
especially  the  Slovaks  and  Slovenians,  have  increased  in  numbers, 
the  natives  and  north  Europeans  have  left  the  industry,  a  few  at  a 
time,  for  other  industries  or  agricultural  work.  This  shiftmg  has 
continued  until  now  a  large  percentage  of  the  laborers  are  of  the 
south  and  east  European  races.  i     ^  ,  i    i,  or^o 

A  considerable  number  of  Slovenians  entered  the  held  about  1898 
in  response  to  a  systematic  campaign  of  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities,  conducted  by  members  of  the 
race  who  had  found  the  Wyoming  coal  mines  a  highly  attractive  and 
remunerative  field  of  work.  About  the  year  1900  the  Japanese  hrst 
entered  the  locahty  as  miners.  They  came  as  a  result  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  operators  and  Japanese  employment  agencies  dur- 
ino-  times  when  labor  was  scarce.  They  were  controlled  by  bosses, 
who  managed  all  of  their  affairs.  In  1904  Montenegrins  and  Dalma- 
tians were  first  employed  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  Greeks, 
brought  west  as  railroad  laborers,  have  found  work  m  considerable 
numbers  The  general  result  of  these  various  race  changes  has  been 
to  make  the  labor  supply  of  Wyoming  a  mixture  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  races.  Few  native-born  are  employed  and  most  of  the 
laborers  are  of  the  more  recent  type  of  immigrants. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Umted  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
Wvommg  the  hours  and  wages  of  the  laborers  varied  considerably. 
When  the  Chinese  were  first  employed  they  were  paid  $1.10  per  day. 
Bv  1903  they  were  earning  $1.35  per  day  and  m  1907  their  wages 
amounted  to  $1.60  per  day.  When  the  Slovenians  were  first  em- 
ployed in  large  numWs,  about  1898,  they  earned  $2.50  per  day  as 
^comoany  men."  By  1907  they  were  being  paid  $3.40  for  the  same 
work      These  wages  were  sufficiently  higher  than  those  paid  m  eastern 
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coal  mines  at  the  same  time  to  attract  men  from  the  latter  fields. 
There  was  no  uniform  workday,  the  men  in  some  cases  working  as 
many  as  twelve  hours  per  day.  Before  1907  the  Japanese  laborers 
were  paid  $2.10  per  day.  With  the  advent  of  the  union  the  regula- 
tion wage  for  aU  races  was  based  on  the  same  scale — $3.10  beuig  the 
daUy  wage  for  the  ordinary  work  on  a  time  basis. 

In  1907  the  Wyoming  field  was  unionized  for  the  first  time.  In 
that  year  the  operators  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  very  similar  to  the  one  in  force  in  northern 
Colorado.  Since  a  number  of  orientals  were  employed  at  the  time, 
the  operators  planned  to  einploy  them  for  a  lower  wage  than  that 
specified  in  the  agreement.  However,  a  delegation  of  Japanese  called 
on  the  officials  of  the  union  at  its  convention  in  Denver  and  secured  a 
special  rule  under  which  orientals  could  become  union  men.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  union  had  admitted  orientals  to  member- 
ship. This  diplomatic  concession  on  the  part  of  the  miners  doubtless 
prevented  the  mtroduction  of  more  Japanese.  As  it  is,  their  numbers 
are  decreasing  rather  than  increasing.  At  one  important  mining 
center,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  Japanese 
employed  decreased  from  200  to  135  between  1907  and  1909. 


OCCUPATIONS   OF   THE   RACES    NOW   EMPLOYED. 

The  races  which  have  been  employed  longest  in  mining  in  Wyo- 
ming— native-born  and  north  European — occupy  most  of  the  higher 
positions  at  the  mines.  The  table  following  shows  the  occupations 
of  1,728  employees. 

Table  24. — Number  of  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general  nativity 

and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nirmber 

in  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General  la- 
borers. 

Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Native-tom  of  native  father: 

Wlilte 

81 
9 

14 
4 
3 

46 
2 
4 
8 

14 
1 
1 
1 
2 

38 

e 

13 

13 

8 

7 
2 
2 
0 

39 
1 

7 
2 

19 

10 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

1 

7 

Engiand.. 

26 
2 
3 
3 
6 

3 

'FinlftTiH 

1 
1 
4 

1 

'"" i' 

fJflrTnfl.ny 

4 

1 

Trp.IaTifi 

3 

Italy,  North 

Knthfirlanris 

1 

■pftl!4Tir1  .  . 

2 
26 

4 
11 

SpntlaTiri 

10 

2 
2 

1 

Wales.   .- 

1 

Total  Tiativp-Ttnrn 

246 

60 

133 

37 

16 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

4 

4 

26 

40 

48 

4 

1 

23 

25 

37 

3 
2 
16 
U 

Chinese 

Croatian „ 

Dalmatian. .....  ..— „........»-l 
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Table  24. — Number  of  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general  nativity 

and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General  la- 
borers. 

Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Foreign-born,  by  race — Continued. 

Danish 

6 

5 
94 
97 
18 
23 

a 

17 

1 

16 

95 

13 

274 

7 

6 

36 

37 

3 

4 

40 

4 

5 

84 

104 

133 

2 

34 

19 

139 

5 

4 

43 

31 

1 

2 

26 

9 

1 

10 

13 

6 

16 

4 

1 

11 

20 

1 

2 

11 

2 

2 

39 

42 

27 

1 

Dutch 

1 
33 
63 
17 
20 
21 

8 

English 

10 
3 

Finnish 

French 

1 

Greek 

■Frpr7p£oviTiiii.n     

Irish     

3 

82 

7 

261 

3 

5 

24 

17 

2 

1 

28 

2 

3 

26 

51 

97 

2 

6 

8 

102 

1 

1 

TtalinTi,  flnnth 

5 

2 

TTorpan 

Magyar.          

Moravian 

1 
1 

Polish             

Scotch 

7 
10 
9 

12 

Slovak                 

1 

22 
8 
34 

6 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1,482 

972 

424 

60 

25 

1,728 

1,032 

557 

97 

42 

Only  5  persons,  other  than  natives  and  immigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  were  superintendents,  bosses,  or  foremen.  Of  these,  2  were 
Japanese  "bosses,"  1  a  Slovak,  1  a  Swede,  and  the  other  a  North 
Italian.  In  this  group  were  16  native-born,  of  whom  10  were  of  native 
father  and  6  of  English  and  Irish  parentage.  Of  the  26  foreign-born 
holding  supervisory  positions,  8  were  English  and  12  Scotch.  Thirty- 
eight  and  one- tenth  per  cent  of  the  mechanics  and  engineers  were  native- 
bom.  Of  the  37  native-born  in  the  group,  19  were  of  native  father, 
while  18  were  the  children  of  immigrants  from  north  European  coun- 
tries. One-half  of  the  foreign-born  were  from  north  Europe.  The 
other  races  reporting  skilled  laborers  were  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Pohsh, 
Finnish,  and  Japanese.  The  natives  and  north  Europeans,  however, 
predominate  in  this  kind  of  work,  furnishing  74.4  per  cent  of  the  total 

group.  .  -11 

Among  the  general  laborers  this  racial  group,  i.  e.,  natives  and  north 
Europeans,  is  less  numerous  than  in  the  higher  occupations.  How- 
ever 269  or  48.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  were  north  Europeans 
or  natives.  The  other  races  employed  at  general  labor  in  the  largest 
proportions  were  Slovak,  Slovenian,  Greek,  Montenegrui,  Finnish,  Jap- 
anese Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Magyar,  and  Pohsh,  in  the  order  named. 
Of  the  1  728  employees  from  whom  data  with  regard  to  occupation  were 
secured,'  1,032  were  miners  or  loaders.  Only  60  of  this  number  were 
native-born.     Moreover,  comparatively  few  north  Europeans  were 
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reported  in  this  occupation  group.     In  fact,  only  16.8  per  cent  of  the 
miners  and  loaders  were  native-born  or  of  north  European  races. 

The  percentages  of  each  race,  reporting  20  or  more  persons,  in  the 
several  occupation  groups  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  25. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father  a 
Native-bom  of  foreign  father . 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Japanese 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Miscellaneous  ' 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


90 
156 


246 


25 
40 
48 
94 
97 
23 
47 
95 

274 
35 
37 
40 
84 

104 

133 
34 

272 


1,728 


Per  cent  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 


Miners  and 
loaders. 


23.3 
25.0 


92.0 
62.5 
77.1 
35.1 
64.9 
86.9 
446 
86.3 
9L6 
6a  5 
45.9 
70.0 
30.9 
49.0 
72.9 
14.7 
62.1 


General  la- 
borers. 


44.4 
69.6 


ao 

37.5 
22.9 
45.7 
31.9 

a7 

55.4 

ia7 

5.8 
3L6 
64.1 
27.5 
46.4 
40.4 
20.3 
64.7 
34.2 


65.6 


69.7 


2a7 


Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 


21.1 
11.5 


15.0 


.0 

.0 

.0 

10.6 

ai 

4.3 
.0 
.0 

L8 
.0 
.0 

2.5 

as 

9.6 
6.7 
17.6 
2.9 


4.0 


6.6 


Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 


ILl 
3.8 


.0 
.0 
.0 

&5 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 
14.3 

10 
.0 

2.9 
.7 


1.7 
2.4 


o  Includes  9  Negroes. 


6  Includes  all  races  reporting  less  than  20  employees. 


The  Scotch,  English,  and  native-born  of  native  father  were  em- 
ployed in  proportions  larger  with  respect  to  their  numbers  as  super- 
intendents, bosses,  and  foremen  than  any  other  races.  Of  the  native- 
born  of  native  father,  21.1  per  cent  were  mechanics  or  engineers,  while 
11.5  per  cent  of  those  born  of  foreign  father  were  in  the  same  group, 
making  15  per  cent  of  all  native-born.  The  races  with  the  largest 
representation  in  this  occupation  group  were  the  Swedish  with  17.6 
per  cent,  the  English  with  10.6  per  cent,  the  Slovak  with  9.6  per  cent, 
the  Scotch  with  8.3  per  cent,  the  Slovenian  with  6.7  per  cent,  and 
other  races  in  the  following  order:  German,  FLnnish,  Polish,  and 
Japanese.  No  Chinese,  Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  ItaUans, 
Magyars,  or  Montenegrins  were  employed  either  as  mechanics  or  as 
engineers  or  in  supervisory  capacities. 

As  general  laborers,  54. 1  per  cent  of  the  native-born  were  reported 
as  compared  with  28.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  A  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  persons  native-born  of  foreign  father  were 
employed  in  this  capacity  than  of  those  who  were  native-born  of 
native  father.  The  explanation  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  immigrants  are  often  employed  at  "light  work"  on  the 
surface  before  they  take  up  the  actual  mining.  Several  races  show  a 
greater  percentage  in  this  group  than  do  the  native-born.     These  are 
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the  Swedish  with  64.7  per  cent,  the  Greek  with  55.4  per  cent,  and  the 
Montenegrin  with  54.1  per  cent.  All  other  races  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage, the  most  important  being  in  the  order  of  rank — Scotch  with 
46.4  per  cent,  English  with  45.7  per  cent,  Slovak  with  40.4  per  cent,  and 
Croatian  with  37.5  per  cent.  The  other  races  vary  from  20  to  35  per 
cent,  with  the  exception  of  German,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  most  of 
whose  members  were  employed  as  miners  and  loaders. 

Less  than  one-fourth  (24.4  per  cent)  of  the  native-born  were  miners 
and  loaders,  whereas  65.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  were  employed 
in  this  capacity.  As  noted  above,  most  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Germans  were  in  this  group,  their  percentages  being  92,  91.6,  and 
86.9  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the  Itahans,  86.3  per  cent  were  miners 
or  loaders,  as  were  77.1  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians,  72.9  per  cent  of  the 
Slovenians,  70  per  cent  of  the  Poles,  68.5  per  cent  of  the  Magyars, 
64.9  per  cent  of  the  Finns,  and  62.6  per  cent  of  the  Croatians.  Other 
races  were  employed  in  this  capacity  in  smaller  proportions,  the  low- 
est being  the  Swedish  with  but  14.7  per  cent. 

The  sahent  points  in  these  data  with  reference  to  occupations  are 
that  the  older  type  of  immigrants  and  the  native-born  here  predomi- 
nate in  the  higher  occupations,  and  are  to  be  found  in  larger  propor- 
tions than  the  foreign-born  engaged  in  general  labor — usually  surface 
work.  However,  a  rather  large  proportion  of  the  Slovaks  and  Slo- 
venians are  employed  as  skilled  workmen.  These  races  have  been  in 
the  field  longer  than  most  of  the  south  and  east  European  races,  and 
have  risen,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  scale  of  occupations.  Their 
progress,  however,  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  north  Euro- 
peans. The  Finns,  on  the  other  hand,  although  they  immigrated  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Slovaks  and  Slovenians,  show  no  appre- 
ciable progress  in  this  regard.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Chinese,  most 
of  whom  came  to  this  country  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  They 
have  always  been  employed  at  the  same  work.  Most  of  the  other 
races  have  been  in  the  field  too  short  a  time  to  make  much  progress. 
In  general,  the  underground  work  is  done  chiefly  by  the  more  recent 
immigrants. 

HOURS    AND    EARNINGS    OF    LABOR. 

The  mines  in  Wyoming  are  in  operation  all  the  year  around.  For 
three  or  four  months  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  (March 
to  August),  however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  run  only  one- 
half  to  two-tMrds  tune.  At  but  one  of  the  mines  investigated  is  regu- 
lar employment  furnished  throughout  the  year.  This  plant  is  oper- 
ated to  supply  a  large  smelter  near  by,  to  which  fact  is  due  the  con- 
stant market  for  its  coal.  The  demand  for  the  product  of  other  mines 
is  dependent  chiefly  on  general  market  conditions,  and  hence  is  smaU 
during  the  summer  months,  when  coal  is  mined  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
the  railroads.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  coal-mine 
employees  in  Sweetwater  County  for  1907  was  208  and  for  1908,  226. 
For  Umta  County  the  average  was  284  for  1907  and  224  for  1908." 
These  averages,  however,  show  a  much  greater  regularity  of  work  than 
was  reported  from  other  districts  investigated. 

all  S  Geological  Survey.  The  Production  of  Coal  in  1908,  from  Mineral  Resoiircea 
of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  195. 
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The  hours  of  labor  are  controlled  by  the  agreement  (referred  to 
above)  between  the  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.     The  agreement  provides: 

That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  it  is  definitely  understood 
that  an  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours  work  in  the  mine  at  the  usual  working 
places,  exclusive  of  one-halt  hour  for  mid-shift  lunch,  six  days  a  week  when  required 
by  the  operators,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted. 

This  agreement  includes  all  men  employed  by  the  operators  in  any 
capacity,  except  the  supervisory  and  "office"  force.  Furthermore, 
a  definite  scale  of  wages  is  fixed  for  all  men  employed  by  the  day,— 
"company  men."  This  scale  varies  from  $1.50  per  day  for  "trap- 
pers" (boys)  to  S4  per  day  for  "boiler  makers"  and  "gas  watchmen." 
Rates  for  the  tonnage  of  miners  and  loaders  are  fixed  for  each  mine 
with  reference  to  local  conditions. 

The  earnings  of  employees  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 

Table  26. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  eadi  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3  and 
imder 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  and 
over. 

Natlve-tom  of  native  lather  <■ 

Native-bom  ol  loreign  lather 

Foreign-t)om,  by  race: 

82 
137 

23 
54 
49 
88 
95 
23 
46 
96 
335 
34 
36 
32 
77 
100 
166 
28 
24 
82 
96 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.1 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

2.1 

0.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.1 

4.3 

.0 

2.1 

1.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

.6 

.0 

.0 

4.9 

2.1 

7.3 
3.6 

13.0 
7.4 
8.2 
1.1 
5.3 

17.4 

15.2 
5.2 
4.5 
.0 
.0 
3.1 
1.3 

10.0 
9.6 
.0 
4.2 
1.2 
7.3 

13.4 
21.9 

17.4 
241 
10.2 
16.9 
26.3 
17.4 
47.8 
20.8 
30.2 
26.4 
8.3 
28.1 
10.4 
21.0 
17.6 
32.1 
12.5 
25.4 
26.0 

47.5 
58.4 

69.6 
65.6 
61.2 
65.7 
60.5 
39.1 
34.8 
54.2 
38.5 
41.2 
86.1 
56.2 
53.2 
49.0 
51.8 
46.4 
54.2 
54.9 
47.9 

15.9 
7.3 

.0 

5.6 
10.2 
14.8 
12.6 
13.0 
.0 
10.4 

1.8 
32.4 

2.8 
12.5 
10.4 
17.0 
12.7 
14  3 
16.6 

9.8 
11.4 

15.9 

8.8 

.0 

r.TnatiaTi 

7.4 

Dalmatian 

10.2 

12.5 

2.1 

dm-rnxn 

&7 

2.2 

7.3 

Japan  p.«!R 

23.3 

Magyar 

.0 

2.8 

PoMsh 

.0 

Scotch 

24.7 

Slovak 

.0 

RlnvftTiiaTi 

7.8 

7.1 

Welsh 

12.5 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . . 

17 
3.1 

Grand  total 

1,703 

.4 

1.0 

5.6 

22.7 

50.1 

9.6 

10.5 

Total  native-bom 

219 
1,484 

.0 
.5 

.0 
1.2 

5.0 
6.7 

18.7 
23.2 

54.3 
49.5 

10.6 
9.5 

11.4 

10.3 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
<•  Includes  10  Negroes. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Germans  and 
Scotch,  more  than  two-thirds  of  each  race  employed  earned  between 
$2.50  and  $3.50  per  day.  In  fact,  72.8  per  cent  of  aU  the  employees 
earned  a  daily  wage  within  these  hmits.  Only  7  per  cent  earned  less 
than  $2.50,  while  9.6  per  cent  earned  between  $3.50  and  $4,  and  10.5 
per  cent  $4  or  over  per  day.  None  of  the  native-born  earned  less 
than  $2  per  day.  For  persons  native-born  of  native  father,  larger 
earniags  were  reported  than  for  those  of  foreign  parentage;  31.8  per 
cent  of  the  former  earning  more  than  $3.50  per  day,  as  opposed 
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to  16.1  per  cent  of  the  latter.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the 
more  trequent  employment  of  the  former  in  supervisory  capacities. 
Ot  the  total  native-born,  21.9  per  cent  earned  more  than  $3.50  per 
day,  73  per  cent  between  $2.50  and  $3.50,  and  5  per  cent  between 
$2  and  $2.50  per  day. 

Among  the  foreign-born  the  Scotch  and  Japanese  reported  by  far 
the  largest  proportions  earning  $4  or  more  per  day.  Of  the  former 
24.7  per  cent  earned  $4  or  more,  while  23.3  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
reported  similar  earnings.  The  Welsh  and  Enghsh  each  reported 
12.5  per  cent  earning  $4  or  more  per  day.  A  smaller  percentage  of 
each  of  the  other  races  earned  $4  or  more  than  did  the  native-born, 

11.4  per  cent  of  whom  were  reported  in  this  group.  No  Chinese, 
Magyars,  Poles,  or  Slovaks  earned  $4  or  more  per  day.  Almost  one- 
third  (32.4  per  cent)  of  the  Magyars  earned  between  $3.50  and  $4  per 
day,  as  opposed  to  10.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born.  The  daily  earn- 
ings of  17  per  cent  of  the  Slovaks,  16.6  per  cent  of  the  Welsh,  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  Enghsh,  14.3  per  cent  of  the  Swedes,  13  per  cent  of  tne 
Germans,  12.7  per  cent  of  the  Slovenians,  12.6  per  cent  of  the  Finns, 
and  12.5  per  cent  of  the  Poles  were  between  $3.50  and  $4.  SmaUer 
proportions  of  other  races  than  of  the  native-born  were  reported  in 
this  group. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  table,  72.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  reported 
earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  per  day.  Of  the  native-born  73  per 
cent  reported  earnings  within  these  limits  as  opposed  to  72.7  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born.  Nine  races  reported  a  greater  percentage 
earning  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  than  did  the  native-born.  Of  these 
races  the  Montenegrin  reported  94.4  per  cent,  the  Chinese  87  per  cent, 
the  Polish  84.3  per  cent,  the  Greek  82.6  per  cent,  the  Austrians  (race 
not  specified)  80.3  per  cent,  the  Croatian  79.7  per  cent,  the  Swedish 

78.5  per  cent,  the  Finnish  76.8  per  cent,  and  the  North  Italian  75 
per  cent.  Smaller  percentages  of  other  races  than  of  native-born 
earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  per  day,  the  lowest  in  this  regard 
being  the  German,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  more  of  whom  earned  over 
$3.50  per  day  at  the  more  remunerative  occupations.  Moreover, 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  Germans  earned  between  $2  and  $2.50  per  day, 
as  opposed  to  5  per  cent  of  the  native-born.  Of  the  other  races,  15.2 
per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  13  per  cent  of  the  Chinese,  10  per  cent  of  the 
Slovaks,  9.6  per  cent  of  the  Slovenians,  8.2  per  cent  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  smaller  proportions  of  most  of  the  other  races  earned 
between  $2  and  $2.50  per  day.  No  Montenegrins,  Magyars,  and 
Swedes,  however,  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day.  Those  earning 
less  than  $2  per  day  were:  Austrians  (race  not  specified)  4.9  per  cent, 
Germans  4.3  per  cent,  Finns  3.2  per  cent,  Slovaks  3  per  cent.  North 
ItaHans  2.1  per  cent,  Japanese  1.8  per  cent,  and  Slovenians  0.6 
per  cent. 

These  data,  in  general,  show  that  the  races  which  have  had  a  place 
in  the  industry  longest,  viz,  natives  and  north  Europeans,  were  rela- 
tively more  numerous  in  the  more  remunerative  work  than  the  other 
races.  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  several  races,  the  members 
of  which  have  immigrated  more  recently,  notably  the  Montenegrins, 
Crqatians,  Greeks,  Slovaks,  and  Poles  earned  comparatively  high 
wages  ($2.50  to  $3.50).  As  will  be  remembered  from  the  preceding 
section  these  newer  races  are  more  largely  employed  on  piece  work 
as  miners  or  loaders,  and  hence  good  wages  for  them  connotes 
industry  and  regularity  at  work. 
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However,  it  must  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  although  the 
daily  earnings  of  miners  and  loaders  of  these  and  other  races  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  workmen  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions, their  average  total  earnings  during  a  given  period  of  time  are 
lower  than  those  of  any  other  group.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  work  of  mining  and  loading.  Furthermore,  the 
work  is  underground  and  hence  more  dangerous  and  generally  less 
desirable  than  outside  "company"  work.  Pay  rolls  secured  from 
two  mines  indicate  clearly  the  relation  between  the  two  types  of  work 
as  a  source  of  income  for  a  given  period  of  time.  These  data  are 
presented  in  the  table  following. 


Table  27.- 


-Earnings  of  employees  at  two  mines  in  Wyoming  for  half  a  month,  by  occu- 
pation group* 


MINE  NO.  1. 


Occupation  group. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Total 
earnings. 

Number 
of  days 
worked. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
worked 
per  man. 

Average 
earnings 
per  man. 

Average 
earnings 
per  day. 

140 
46 
10 
6 

S.'),  038. 03 

1,726.,S6 

523.89 

292.65 

1,479 
679 
158 
87 

10.6 
12.6 
15.8 
14.5 

$35.99 
37.64 
52.40 
48.77 

J3.41 
2  98 

General  laborers  . 

Mechanics  and  engineers . . ., 

Superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen 

3.32 
3.36 

Total 

202 

7,581.43 

2,303 

11.4 

37.53 

3  29 

MINE  NO.  2. 


108 

29 

1 

3 

2,794.00 

900.40 

56.25 

164.30 

296 
12 
39 

10.2 
12.0 
13.0 

25.87 
31.05 
56.25 
51.43 

{») 

General  laborers                 

3.04 

V^p/>hfl.Tiir>.t!  and  pngiTipprR 

4.69 

Superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen 

3.96 

Total 

141 

3,904.96 

W 

(«) 

27.69 

W 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  Not  computed,  because  of  lack  of  data  with  regard  tu  hours  worked. 

At  mine  No.  1  the  miners  and  loaders  reported  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  $3.41,  or  more  than  any  other  group.  General  laborers,  on 
the  other  hand,  earned  only  $2.98  per  day.  However,  the  general 
laborers  earned  during  the  half  month  an  average  total  of  $37.54,  as 
opposed  to  $35.99  for  the  miners  and  loaders.  The  two  higher  occu- 
pation groups  also  reported  greater  total  earnings  than  did  the  miners 
and  loaders.  Among  the  miners  and  loaders  only  10.5  days  per  man 
were  worked  during  the  half  month,  while  the  general  laborers  worked 
12.6  days  on  the  average.  The  mechanics  and  engineers,  and  the 
bosses  and  foremen  were  employed  even  more  regularly,  averaging 
16.8  and  14.5  days,  respectively,  during  the  half  month. 

At  mine  No.  2  no  data  were  secured  with  regard  to  the  days  worked 
by  miners  and  loaders.  However,  the  average  total  earnings  per 
man  in  this  group  were  less  than  in  the  other  occupations.  This 
indicates  that  substantially  the  same  conditions  obtam  with  regard 
to  the  regularity  of  employment  in  the  various  occupation  groups  as 
were  noted  with  reference  to  mine  No.  1. 

Since  conditions  in  these  two  mines  are  fairly  typical  of  the  others 
investigated,  these  data  serve  to  explain  the  presence  of  larger  num- 
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bers  of  natives  and  north  Europeans  in  the  general  laboring  class. 
Although  the  daily  earnings  are  less,  the  monthly  return,  all  things 
being  considered,  is  greater.  Furthermore,  the  ' '  day  "  work  is  largely 
"outside"  and  hence  more  agreeable  and  less  dangerous,  thus  attracts 
ing  men  of  settled  habits.  The  underground  work  with  its  higher 
daily  earnings,  its  disagreeable  and  dangerous  features,  and  its  lack 
of  regularity,  is  done,  as  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  very 
largely  by  the  newer  type  of  immigrant. 

At  the  mines  from  which  data  were  secured,  48  persons  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age  were  employed.  Their  daily  earnings  are  shown 
in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  28. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age,  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specifled  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity. 

U 
and 
under 
S1.2S. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.m. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
imder 

?4. 

Native-born  o         .                ... 

27 
21 

7.4 
0.0 

3.7 
9.5 

7.4 
.0 

48.1 
28.6 

22.2 
28.6 

11.1 
28.6 

0.0 

Foreign-born  6 

4.8 

Total  

48 

4.2 

6.3 

4.2 

39.6 

25.0 

18.7 

2.1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  lor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

a  Includes  4  native-born  of  native  lather,  and  native-bom  oi  foreign  father  from  north  European  coun- 
tries, Finland,  Canada,  and  Italy. 

l>  Includes  9  north  Europeans,  8  south  Europeans,  2  Japanese,  1  Pole,  and  1  Finn. 

The  number  reported  is  too  small  for  comparison  between  the  races. 
The  data  show,  however,  that  the  foreign-born  youths  earned  more 
than  did  the  native-born.  Of  the  latter,  4.8  per  cent  earned  between 
$3.50  and  $4  per  day,  whereas  of  the  native-born  none  earned  as  much 
as  $3.50.  Furthermore,  57.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born,  as  opposed 
to  33.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50 
per  day.  Almost  one-half  (48.1  per  cent)  of  the  native-born  earned 
between  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  day,  as  did  28.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
bom.  Furthermore,  18.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born  as  opposed  to 
9.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  less  than  $2  per  day.  The 
higher  earnings  of  the  foreign-born  children  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  they  take  up  the  underground  work  of  nuning  and  loading  at  an 
earlier  age  than  do  the  native-born. 

ECONOMIC   RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYEES    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

At  two  mines  investigated  boarding  houses  are  operated  by  the 
companies.  Fairly  good  board  and  lodging  are  furnished  to  the  men 
for  $25  to  $26  per  month.  It  is  in  no  sense  cornpulsory,  however, 
for  men  to  avail  themselves  of  these  accommodations. 

The  Japanese  employed  in  this  State  are  for  the  most  part  under  the 
control  of  a  Japanese  agency,  with  its  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  This  agency  manages  all  their  affairs  and  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  mining  companies,  m  accordance  with  which  deductions  are 
made  from  the  earnings  of  the  men  to  compensate  the  agency  for  its 
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expenditures  in  their  behalf.  These  deductions  include  board,  bunks, 
baths,  raihoad  fare  advanced,  union  dues,  coupons  issued  by  the 
agency  redeemable  in  merchandise  at  the  company  stores,  and  the 
commission  charged  for  the  services  of  the  agency.  TjKjgg^j^  gp 
numerous  and  varied  are  the  deductions  that  often  the  entii-e  earnings 
of  some  of  the  men  are  spent  in  this  way.  At  one  mine  data  were  se- 
cured with  regard  to  these  sums  coUected  by  the  agency.  At  that 
mine  118  Japanese  were  employed.  Their  total  earnings  for  the  two 
weeks  (April  1  to  15,  1909)  amounted  to  .$2,828.15,  or  an  average  of 
$23.97  per  man.  Deductions  made  by  the  conapany  for  the  Salt 
Lake  agency  amounted  to  $1,933.75,  or  an  average  of  $16.39  per  man. 
That  is  to  say,  the  balance  was  only  $894.30,  or  $7.58  per  man.  Sixty 
of  the  118  employed  received  in  cash  for  their  two  weeks'  work  less 
than  $5,  while  37  of  these  received  nothing  in  cash,  their  entire  earn- 
ings failing  to  more  than  cover  the  agencj- 's  bills  against  them.  The 
usual  rate  charged  for  board  is  $19;  for  lodging  50  cents  per  month. 
Houses  are  owned  by  the  operators  and  rented  to  the  men  at  every 
mine  investigated.  In  one  case  most  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the 
company.  They  are  weU-built  frame  structures  and  rent  for  $10  to 
$10.50  per  month,  including  light  and  water.     At  another  mine  $2 

Eer  room  per  month  is  charged  for  the  use  of  3  and  4  room 
ouses,  poorly  built  of  rough  boards  and  slats,  with  no  plastering. 
The  houses  at  all  of  the  other  mines  investigated  are  poorly  constructed 
frame  houses  of  from  2  to  4  rooms,  which  rent  for  various  amounts, 
ranging  from  $6  to  $12  per  month,  besides  a  charge  of  $1.50  per  month 
for  water  and  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.25  for  electric  hghts.  Land  for 
building  purposes  is  leased  to  the  men  for  $1  per  month. 

Stores  are  operated  by  every  company  from  which  data  were 
secured.  They  carry  a  varied  line  of  merchandise  in  every  case,  which 
is  sold  at  prices  as  low,  and  in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  pre- 
vaihng  at  competing  stores.  No  compulsory  patronage  was  found. 
Lideed,  according  to  the  "agreement  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  Wj"0- 
ming,"  the  employees  have  the  right  to  ' '  buy  where  they  please  without 
discrimination."  However,  the  absence  of  any  independent  stores 
in  the  locahty  in  one  or  two  instances  gives  the  company  store  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  patronage.  Wages  are  paid  twice  each 
month  in  "United  States  currency  in  places  where  there  are  no 
banks;"  otherwise  by  check  redeemable  without  discount.  Orders 
for  merchandise  are  issued  at  times  to  the  men  between  pay  days. 

With  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the  product,  the  agreement" 
provides  for  a  "pit  committee"  to  settle  matters  in  dispute  between 
foremen  and  employees,  and  also  for  a  check  weighman,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  justice  is  done  the  men  in  the  recording  of  their  tonnage 
at  the  scales.  This  officer  has  a  check  number  and  is  authorized  to 
credit  himself  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  coal  which  he  records. 
If  this  system  is  impracticable,  specified  deductions  are  made  from 
the  earnings  of  employees  to  provide  for  his  remuneration.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  "measurements  of  work,  upon  which  yardage  is 
paid,  shaU  be  made  semimonthly,  and  payment  in  full  shall  be  paid 
for  such  work  in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  work  is  paid  for." 

The  companies  agree  to  provide  first  aid  to  the  injured  at  the  mines. 
Hospital  and  medical  service  is,  however,  under  the  "agreement" 
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placed  in  charge  of  a  "hospital  commission"  at  each  mine  or  camp, 
composed  of  one  member  representing  the  company,  one  representing 
the  nonunion  employees,  such  as  the  supervisory  and  office  force 
and  store  clerks,  and  two  representing  the  union  men,  to  be  elected 
by  them  at  their  own  discretion.  The  companies  undertake  to  make 
the  necessary  deductions  from  the  earnings  of  the  men.  The  com- 
missions so  constituted  employ  physicians  and  secure  hospital  facili- 
ties, making  monthly  reports  of  their  actions.  The  deductions  author- 
ized by  these  "hospital  commissions"  vary  from  camp  to  camp  from 
50  cents  to  $1  per  month.  In  return  for  this  assessment  the  men  and 
their  families  receive  free  treatment  from  resident  physicians  in  case  of 
sickness  or  injury,  and  the  men  are  entitled  to  hospital  service  at  the 
state  hospital  in  Rock  Springs.  This  privilege,  however,  is  not 
extended  to  their  families.  Little  welfare  work  is  attempted  by  the 
operators.  The  only  instances  of  expenditure  for  the  general  benefit 
or  amusement  found  at  the  mines  investigated  were  the  construction 
of  baseball  and  football  grounds  at  one  mine  and  the  installation 
of  a  small  technical  library  at  another. 

OTHER    CONDITIONS    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

Sanitary  conditions  were  found  to  be  uniformly  good  in  the  mines, 
and  no  dangers  other  than  those  ordinarily  attendant  on  bituminoiis 
coal  mining  were  present.  The  companies  are  bound  by  their 
"agreement"  with  the  union  to  "keep  the  mines  in  as  dry  condition 
as  practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the 
working  places."  Furthermore,  restrictions  with  regard  to  proper 
ventilation,  timbering,  etc.,  are  enacted  in  the  state  laws  and  en- 
forced by  the  state  coal  mining  inspectors.  In  spite  of  these  facts, 
however,  an  extremely  high  death  rate  from  accidents  was  reported 
in  1908.'  In  that  year  one  man  was  killed  for  every  67,777  tons  of 
coal  mined,  whereas  the  rate  for  New  Mexico  was  one  to  107,302  tons. 
None  of  the  deaths  was  due  to  explosions  of  gas  or  powder,  but  all  to 
falling  roofs,  accidents  incidental  to  transportation,  and  similar 
causes.  This  high  death  rate  is  significant  when  it  is  considered  that 
an  unusually  large  percentage  of  recently  arrived  immigrants,  unable 
to  speak  English,  are  employed.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
this  type  of  laborers  imdoubtedly  leads  to  many  accidents  attributable 
to  individual  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

EELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  mining  communities  ui  Wyommg  present  a  somewhat  unique 
situation  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  various  races.  In 
most  respects  all  races  are  on  an  equal  footing.  Even  orientals  are 
ehgible  to  union  membership  and  the  relations  engendered  by  the 
association  which  such  membership  entails  are  almost  fraternal. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  wear  thek  union  buttons  with  pnde  and  are 
riven  the  same  treatment  as  other  races.  In  general  the  races 
mingle  freely  both  at  work  and  in  their  social  Me  Some  shght 
segrlgation  is  evident,  however.  'Buddies"  are  usually  of  the  same 
race  The  Japanese  work  under  "Jap  bosses"  but  along  with  other 
races  Almost  no  tendency  to  colomze  is  shown  by  any  races  other 
than 'the  Chinese  and  Japanese.     These  races  hve  apart  from  the 
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others  in  "bunk  houses"  provided  for  them.  The  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese Uve  in  separate  quarters.  The  absence  of  any  noticeable  race 
antipathy  is  due  primarily  to  long  habituation  to  a  cosmopohtan 
population,  in  which  the  native-born  element  has  always  been  small. 

employers'  opinions  of  races  employed. 

Natives  and  north  Europeans  are  preferred  in  all  cases  by  the  oper- 
ators for  supervisory  and  other  positions  of  responsibihty.  Indeed 
at  two  mines  of  those  investigated  a  preference  for  this  type  of  labor 
in  all  occupations  was  expressed.  The  operators  claim  that  they 
never  have  been  able  to  secure  men  of  these  races  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  do  the  work,  and  that  recourse  to  immigrant  labor  has  been 
a  necessity.  The  Japanese  were  well  spoken  of  as  regular  and  atten- 
tive to  their  work.  Of  the  other  races  the  various  Austrian  races, 
the  Finns,  and  the  North  Itahans  are  preferred.  Those  least  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers  are  the  South  Itahans,  Greeks, 
and  Montenegrins.  These  races  are  slow  to  learn  English  and  are 
hence  somewhat  harder  to  direct  than  the  other  races.  The  Greeks 
are  regarded  as  tricky,  and  are  said  to  use  their  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  an  excuse  for  disobeying  orders  which  they  really 
imderstand.  The  Montenegrins  are  among  the  most  recent  immi- 
grants and  hence  are  less  acquainted  with  American  conditions  and 
less  adaptable. 

With  regard  to  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  no  opinion  was 
expressed  at  two  mines,  because  of  lack  of  experience  with  them. 
At  the  others,  the  general  opinion  was  that  they  excelled  their  parents 
in  progressiveness  and  earning  capacity,  chiefly  because  of  a  better 
education  and  a  knowledge  of  English.  The  children  of  Finns  were 
said  to  be  a  fine  type  of  citizen.  Many  children  of  immigrants  in  this 
section  do  not  take  up  coal  mining,  but  enter  other  fields  of  industry 
where  more  progress  is  possible. 


Chapter  VI. 
WASHINGTON. 

For  General  Tables  see  pp.  671  to  681 
INTRODUCTION 

The  investigation  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington covered  15  mines  located  in  three  counties — King,  Kittitas, 
and  Pierce.  Their  total  output  of  coal  m  1908  was  2,897,942  tons, 
or  95.8  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  State."  Kittitas  County 
was  the  largest  producer,  and  in  this  county  data  were  secured  for  12 
mines.  Of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  located  in  Pierce  County  and 
one  in  King  County.  In  1908  an  average  of  5,170  men  were  employed 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  three  counties."  For  the  purposes  of  this 
report  data  were  secured  from  2,551  men,  or  49.3  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age number  employed  in  the  three  counties  during  the  year  1908. 
The  rnines  investigated  were  typical  of  the  industry  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 


The  racial  composition  of  the  labor  supply  at  the  coal  mines  of 
Washington  is  as  varied  as  that  of  Wyoming.  Indeed,  35  races 
were  represented  among  the  2,551  persons  from  whom  data  were 
secured.  The  proportions  in  which  tne  races  numbering  20  or  more 
were  employed  are  shown  by  the  f oUowiag  table : 


Table  29.- 


-Male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general  nativity  and 
race. 


General  naHvlty  and  race. 


Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

165 

6.1 

39 

1.6 

67 

2.6 

24 

.9 

44 

1.7 

71 

2.8 

36 

1.4 

308 

12.1 

226 

8.8 

129 

6.1 

23 

.9 

76 

2.9 

625 

20^6 

41 

1.6 

General  nativity  and  race. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
or  total. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

WUte 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  ofbirth  of  father: 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Hlsceilaneous 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than 
French) 

Croatian. 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 


Foreign-born,  by  race — Con. 

Lithuanian 

Montenegrin 

PoUsh 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous  <• 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  


Grand  total. . 


Total  native-born  of  foreign 

father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-bom 


65 
130 
80 
41 
39 
24 
136 
119 
116 

50 


2,551 


206 

400 

2,161 


2.2 
5.1 
3.1 
1.6 
1.6 
.9 
6.3 
4.7 
4.S 


100.0 


8.1 
16.7 
84.3 


o  Includes  all  races  reporting  less  than  20  employees. 

Only  400,  or  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  employees  from  whom  data  were 
secured,  were  native-bom.    Of  these,  194  were  born  of  native  father 

«  The  Production  of  Coal  in  1908,  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Mineral  resourceB 
of  tlie  United  States,  1908,  p.  186. 
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and  206  of  foreign  father.  Of  the  latter,  150  were  the  children  of 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  while  the  fathers  of  the  remaining 
56  emigrated  from  the  following  countries:  Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.  Those  of  north  European"  descent  as  a  class  num- 
bered 174,  or  84.5  per  cent,  of  aU  who  were  natiye-bom  of  foreign 
father.  Of  the  remaining  32,  15  were  children  of  immigrant  fathers 
from  Austro-Hungary  and  10  of  ItaUan  fathers.  The  presence  of  so 
many  persons  native-born  of  fathers  among  these  races  is  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  fact  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  section 
that  they  were  among  the  first  south  and  east  Europeans  to  be 
employed  in  the  locahty. 

A  total  of  2,151  foreign-born,  or  84.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  was  reported.  The  north  Europeans  numbered  536,  or 
20.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  south  European  races,  the  North 
ItaHans  were  the  most  numerous.  That  race  group  reported  20.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  as  opposed  to  1.6  per  cent  for  the  South  Italians. 
Only  2  members  of  other  south  European  races  reported  data.  This 
race  group,  then,  supplied  22.3  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  employees 
from  whom  data  were  secured.  Most  of  the  remaining  foreign-born, 
1,002,  or  39.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  immigrants  from  east 
European  countries.  Only  45  persons  were  reported  from  other  than 
European  races.  Of  these,  38  were  Canadian  (French  and  other), 
5  Korean,  and  2  Syrian.  The  south  and  east  Europeans  comprise 
more  than  three-fifths  (61.6  per  cent)  of  the  entire  labor  supply, 
as  opposed  to  36.3  per  cent  furnished  by  the  natives  and  north 
Europeans. 

Among  the  north  European  immigrants,  the  English  and  Welsh 
were  most  numerous,  225  of  the  former  and  119  of  the  latter  being 
employed.  The  French,  German,  and  Scotch  races  were  the  only 
others  from  north  Europe  reporting  more  than  20  persons.  The 
south  Europeans  were  mostly  North  Italians.  Of  the  east  Euro- 
pean races,  the  Croatians,  Slovenians,  Montenegrins,  and  Finns 
were  employed  in  largest  numbers.  Other  races  which  reported  20 
or  more  persons,  in  the  order  of  numbers,  are  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Austrians  (race  not  specified),  Russians,  and  Slovaks. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  foreign-born  employed  at  the  Washington 
coal  mines  are  recent  immigrants.  Of  the  2,149  who  reported  the 
period  of  their  residence  in  the  United  States,  66.4  per  cent  had  been 
m  this  country  less  than  ten  years.  Indeed,  38.8  per  cent  had  inimi- 
grated  within  five  years,  while  18.8  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  three  years.  The  majority  (64.9  per  cent)  of  those 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over  were  north 
Europeans,  largely  from  the  British  Isles.  However,  noticeable 
numbers  of  North  Italians,  Slovenians,  Finns,  and  Lithuanians  had 
been  in  this  country  twenty  years  or  over.     Of  those  who  had  been 

a  The  terms  "north  European,"  "south  European,"  and  "east  European,"  as  used 
in  this  chapter,  include  the  following  races:  North  European — Belgian  (race  not 
specified),  Danish,  Dutch,  EngKsh,  French,  German.  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  Welsh.  South  European — ItaHan  (North),  Italian  (South),  Portuguese, 
Spanish.  East  European — ^Austrian  (race  not  specified),  Bohemian  and  Moravian, 
Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Pumish,  Herzegovinian,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Montenegrin, 
Polish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Servian,  Slovak,  Slovenian.  Miscellane- 
ous—Canadian (French),  Canadian  (other),  Korean,  Syrian. 
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in  the  United  States  between  ten  and  twenty  years,  these  four  races 
composed  45.1  per  cent,  while  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Croatians, 
Poles,  Eussians,  and  Slovaks  were  reported  in  this  group  than  among 
those  who  had  Hved  in  America  twenty  years  or  more.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  had  immigrated  within  ten  years  were  south 
and  east  Europeans.  Only  231,  or  27.7  per  cent,  were  north 
Europeans.  More  than  half  of  these  were  Enghsh  and  Welsh.  In- 
deed, 44.1  per  cent  of  these  two  races  were  recent  immigrants,  a 
rather  striking  contrast  to  the  members  of  these  races  employed  in 
Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

More  of  the  foreign-born  were  married  than  of  native-born — 50.8 
per  cent  of  the  former  as  opposed  to  46.3  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
The  percentage  of  south  and  east  Europeans  who  were  married  was 
48.1.  That  is  to  say,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  were 
married  than  in  Colorado  and  a  shghtly  larger  proportion  than  in 
Wyoming.  However,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  those  reported  as 
married  had  their  wives  with  them  at  the  mines  than  was  the  case 
in  either  of  the  States  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Of  the 
1,105  men  reporting  data  on  this  point,  75.6  per  cent  had  their  wives 
with  them.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign  element  in  Washing- 
ton is  "settled"  than  of  the  foreign-born  employed  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  coal  mines. 

Of  the  immigrants  of  non-English-speaking  races,  78  per  cent 
could  speak  English.  Of  the  377  who  had  failed  to  acquire  a  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  English,  287,  or  76.1  per  cent,  had  been  in  America 
less  than  five  years,  while  79,  or  20.9  per  cent,  had  been  here  between 
five  and  ten  years,  making  a  total  of  97  per  cent  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  ten  years.  In  this  regard  the  immigrants 
of  the  Washington  field  are  much  more  advanced  than  those  in 
southern  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  but  somewhat  less  so  than  those  in 
northern  Colorado.  The  pohtical  condition  of  immigrants  in  Wash- 
ington is  similar  to  that  of  those  in  Wyoming,  where  47.7  per  cent 
were  aliens.  In  Washington,  40.3  per  cent  of  immigrants  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  and  were  21  years  of  age 
or  over  when   they  came  were  still  aliens,  whereas  a  much  smaller 

Proportion  was  shown  to  be  ahen  in  both  northern  and  southern 
olorado. 

The  prevalent  race  antipathy  toward  Asiatics  in  Washington  has 
led  to  the  refusal  of  employment  in  the  mines  to  all  Japanese,  Chinese, 
or  Hindus.  Furthermore,  no  negroes  are  ever  employed  at  two  of  the 
mines  covered  by  the  Commission's  investigation. 


RACE    CHANGES. 


The  oldest  group  of  mines  in  Washington  was  opened  about  1880. 
Others  have  been  in  operation  since  the  , early  nineties,  and  one  com- 
pany was  organized  as  recently  as  1900.  During  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  mines,  native-born  Americans  and  immigrants  from  the 
British  Isles  and  Germany  coinposed  the  labor  supply.  About 
1893  there  was  a  large  influx  of  Finns  into  one  mining  district,  but 
after  a  few  years  their  numbers  decreased,  the  men  for  the  most  part 
taking  up  agricultural  work.  Labor  troubles  had  a  decided  influence 
on  the  racial  composition  of  the  mining  labor  force  of  this  State  ia  the 
later  nineties. 
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Between  the  years  1894  and  1901, 13  strikes  occurred  in  the  coal  and 
coke  industry,  6  of  which  were  ordered  by  union  officials.  The 
average  duration  of  these  strikes  was  35  days,  and  the  loss  to  the  men 
in  wages  amounted  to  $293,661.  At  the  mines  affected  by  these 
strikes,  4,705  men  were  employed  before  the  troubles  began,  of  whom 
3,700  went  on  strike.  Eight  strikes  resulted  successfully  for  the  men. 
New  employees  were  introduced  to  the  number  of  1,270,  of  whom 
1,156  were  brought  from  other  locahties." 

At  one  group  of  mines  a  large  number  of  negroes  were  imported 
from  the  Southern  States,  while  another  company  introduced  numer- 
ous North  Italians  and  members  of  the  Slavic  races  as  strike  breakers. 
About  1898  the  Slovenians  and  Poles  became  a  noticeable  factor  in 
the  labor  supply  of  one  district,  but  the  Poles  have  since  decreased 
in  numbers  to  a  very  marked  extent.  By  1900  the  south  and  east 
Europeans,  who  were  first  introduced  in  large  numbers  during  the 
early  labor  disputes,  had  spread  over  the  entire  field,  and  have  since 
increased,  until  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  they  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  mine  workers.  Montenegrins  were  first  employed 
about  1907.  Before  they  became  accustomed  to  their  new  surround- 
ings, there  was  considerable  friction  between  them  and  other  east 
Europeans,  especially  the  Croatians. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  increased,  the 
numbers  of  natives  and  north  Europeans  became  noticeably 
smaller.  Many  took  advantage  of  the  numerous  agricultural  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  the  developing  western  country,  while  others  found 
their  way  into  other  industries  or  were  dra\\Ti  to  the  frontier  camps 
of  Alaska.  Coal  mining  in  Washington  is  at  the  present  time  car- 
ried on  very  largely  by  south  and  east  European  labor,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  section. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF   THE    RACES    NOW    EMPLOYED. 

Although  the  Italians,  Finns,  Slovenians,  and  Lithuanians  have 
been  employed  at  the  mines  in  this  State  in  large  numbers  for  more 
than  ten  years,  the}'  have  made  little  advance  with  regard  to  occupa- 
tion.    This  fact  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  occupations. 

Table  30. — Number  of  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general  nativity 

and  race."' 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  in  eacb  specified  occupation  group. 


Miners  and 
loaders. 


General 
laborers. 


Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 


Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 


156 
39 


18 


o  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  263. 
'  For  classification  of  occupations,  see  Chapter  II,  p.  244. 
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Table  30. — Number  of  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general  nativity 

and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 
reporting 
complete 

data. 


Number  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 


Miners  and 
loaders. 


General 
laborers. 


Mecbanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 


Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 


Native  born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father— Continued. 

Italian,  NorLli 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Wales 

Miscellaneous 


Total  native-born.. 


Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

French-Canadian 

German 

Hervat 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Montenegrin 

Moravian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Koumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous 


Total  foreign-born  . 
Grand  total 


7 

32 

308 

16 

6 

7 

241 

131 

23 

2 

77 

3 

4 


6 

13 

9 

290 

14 

14 

3 

4 

3 

135 

76 

86 

43 

19 

3 

2 

Not  one  member  of  the  four  races  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  this  table  was  reported  m  the  group  of 
superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen,  while  only  16  were  employed 
as  mechanics  or  as  engineers.  Of  the  51  supervisory  positions, 
32  were  held  by  north  Europeans  and  13  by  natives  Other  races 
represented  in  this  group  were  the  Canadian  and  the  Dalmatian. 
The  races  which  predominated  in  the  supervisory  force  also  fur- 
nished most  of  the  mechanics  and  engineers.  Seventy-one  native- 
born  persons  were  employed  in  these  capacities,  of  whom  29  were 
born  of  native  fathers  and  all  but  one  of  the  remainder  of  north 
European  fathers.  Of  the  85  foreign-born  employed  as  mechanics 
and  engineers,  51  were  of  north  European  races,  while  9  North  Italians 
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and  14  east  Europeans  were  reported  in  this  occupation  group.  These 
data  show  that  little  progress  in  the  scale  of  occupations  has  as  yet 
been  made  by  immigrants  of  the  more  recent  type.  Those  of  this 
class,  however,  who  have  been  longest  in  the  field  showed  the  greatest 
numbers  engaged  in  the  higher  occupations. 

The  supply  of  general  laborers  was  dra^vn  chiefly  from  natives, 
north  Europeans,  and  those  south  and  east  European  races  which 
entered  the  industry  in  large  numbers  ten  years  before  this  investiga- 
tion. Of  the  559  general  laborers  reported  146,  or  26.1  per  cent, 
were  native-born,  half  of  native  father  and  half  of  foreign  father.  Of 
the  413  foreign-born  95  were  North  Italians,  76  English,  43  Finns, 
25  Poles,  22  Welsh,  18  South  Italians,  17  Slovenians,  and  14  Croatians. 
The  remainder  includes  smaller  numbers  from  17  other  races. 

Most  of  the  underground  work,  as  was  the  case  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  is  done  by  immigrants.  In  fact  91.3  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  m  mining  and  loading  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  156  native- 
born  thus  employed  58  were  white  persons  born  of  native  father,  27 
were  negroes,  while  71  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  Of  the 
foreign-born  miners  and  loaders  25.9  per  cent  were  North  Italians, 
17.5  per  cent  Croatians,  8.2  per  cent  English,  7.8  per  cent  Monte- 
negrins, 7  per  cent  Slovenians,  and  5.2  per  cent  Finns.  Other  races 
reporting  more  than  20  in  this  occupation  group  were  Welsh,  German, 
Polish,  Lithuanian,  Russian,  Scotch,  and  South  Italian. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of  each  race  who  are 
employed  at  the  various  occupations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
table  following,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  each  race  reporting  a 
total  of  20  persons  or  over  in  each  occupation  group. 

Table  31. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Foreign-born,  by  race; 

Canadian 

Croatian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous  a 

Grand  total , 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-born 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


166 
39 

32 

308 

241 

131 

23 

77 

531 

42 

47 

130 

80 

42 

43 

24 

137 

120 

179 


2,573 


191 

386 

2.187 


Per  cent  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 


Miners  and 
loaders. 


37.2 
69.2 

37.5 
94.2 
56.0 
65.6 
82.8 
72.7 
80.4 
57.1 
91.5 
100.0 
67.5 
76.2 
60.4 
54.2 
83.9 
57.5 
67.0 


70.2 


37.2 
40.4 
76.5 


General 
laborers. 


39.1 
30.8 

28.1 
4.5 
31.5 
32.8 
13.0 
10.4 
17.9 
42.9 
8.5 
.0 
31.3 
23.8 
27.9 
45.8 
12.4 
18.3 
25.7 


21.7 


38.2 
37.8 
18.8 


Mechanics 
and  engi- 
neers. 


18.5 
.0 

21.9 

1.3 

6.2 

1.5 

4.3 

15.6 

1.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

.0 

9.3 

.0 

3.6 

12.5 

5.6 


6.1 


21.9 
18.4 


Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 


5.1 
.0 

12.5 
.0 

6.2 
.0 
.0 

1.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.rf 

2.3 

.0 

.0 

11.7 

1.6 


1.! 


2.6 
3.3 
1.7 


o  Includes  races  reporting  less  than  2a 
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The  native-born  show  3.3  per  cent  of  their  number  employed  in 
supervisory  capacities,  as  opposed  to  1.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born. 
Among  the  native-born,  the  native  whites  born  of  native  father 
were  reported  in  greater  proportions  as  superintendents,  bosses,  and 
foremen  than  were  the  negroes  or  the  men  who  were  native-born  of 
foreign  father.  Indeed,  no  negroes  were  employed  in  this  capacity. 
Three  races  of  immigrants,  however,  reported  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  number  in  this  occupation  group  than  did  the  native-born. 
These  were  the  Canadian  with  12.5  per  cent,  the  Welsh  with  11.7  per 
cent,  and  the  English  with  6.2  per  cent.  As  mechanics  and  engineers 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  native-born  were  employed  than  of  foreign- 
born,  the  proportions  being  18.4  per  cent  of  the  former  as  against  3.9 
per  cent  of  the  latter.  Among  the  native-born  no  negroes  were  reported 
in  this  group.  Those  native-born  mechanics  and  engineers,  however, 
whose  fathers  were  immigrants  numbered  21.9  per  cent  of  all  the 
native-born  of  foreign  father,  while  only  18.5  per  cent  of  the  native- 
bom  of  native  father  were  employed  in  these  capacities.  Of  the 
foreign-born  the  races  most  largely  represented  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  were  the  Canadian  with  21.9  per  cent,  the  German 
with  15.6  per  cent,  the  Welsh  with  12.5  per  cent,  the  Scotch  with  9.3 
per  cent,  the  English  with  6.2  per  cent  and  the  French  with  4.3  per 
cent.  Five  other  races  were  represented  in  smaller  proportions. 
No  South  Italians,  Lithuanians,  Montenegrins,  Russians,  or  Slovaks 
were  employed  in  either  of  the  higher  occupation  groups.  The 
Montenegrins  were  employed  only  as  miners  and  loaders. 

The  field  of  general  labor  furnished  employment  to  37.8  per  cent 
of  the  native-born  as  opposed  to  18.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born. 
Of  the  native-born,  39.1  per  cent  of  the  whites  born  of  native  father, 
30.8  per  cent  of  the  negroes,  and  38.2  per  cent  of  the  persons  native- 
born  of  foreign  father,  were  in  this  group.  Two  races  of  the  foreign- 
born  were  employed  as  general  laborers  in  greater  proportions  to 
their  numbers  than  were  the  native-born.  These  were  the  Slovaks 
with  45.8  per  cent  and  the  South  ItaUans  with  42.9  per  cent.  Other 
races  with  large  percentages  in  this  group  were:  Finns  with  32.8 
per  cent,  Enghsh  with  31.5  per  cent,  Poles  with  31.3  per  cent, 
Canadians  with  28.1  per  cent,  Scotch  with  27.9  per  cent,  Russians 
with  23.8  per  cent,  Welsh  with  18.3  per  cent,  and  North  Itahans 
with  17.9  per  cent.  Other  races  showed  smaller  proportions,  varying 
from  the  Montenegrins  with  none  in  this  group  to  the  French  with 

13  per  cent.  .     ,     ,    ^  ,       i     at       tu-     • 

The  foreign-born,  as  was  the  case  m  both  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming,  predominate  in  the  work  of  mining  and  loading. 
Indeed  75.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  as  opposed  to  40.4  per 
cent  of' the  native-born  were  miners  and  loaders.  The  same  propor- 
tion of  native  whites  born  of  native  father  and  of  persons  native-born 
of  native  father  were  in  this  occupation  group,  namely,  37.2  per  cent. 
Of  the  negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  69.2  per  cent  were  so  employed. 
A  larger  proportion  of  north  Europeans  were  doing  underground 
work  in  Washington  than  was  the  case  in  the  other  States  investi- 
gated Their  percentages  were:  French  82.6,  German  72.7,  Scotch 
60  4  English  56,  and  Welsh  57.5,  all  much  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  for  the  native-born.  This  condition  is  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  immigration  of  these  races,  especially  the  Enghsh 
and  Welsh,  into  this  field  in  very  recent  years.     A  large  number  of 
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them  have  had  less  time  to  rise  in  position  than  those  in  the  other 
States.  The  races  showing  the  largest  proportions  in  this  group,  how- 
ever, are  those  from  south  and  east  Europe.  All  of  the  Monte- 
negrins, 94.2  per  cent  of  the  Croatians,  91.5  per  cent  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, 83.9  per  cent  of  the  Slovenians,  80.4  per  cent  of  the  North 
Itahans,  76.2  per  cent  of  the  Russians,  67.5  per  cent  of  the  Poles,  65.6 
per  cent  of  the  Finns,  57.1  per  cent  of  the  South  Itahans,  and  54.2 

Eer  cent  of  the  Slovaks  were  miners  and  loaders.     Of  all  the  foreign- 
orn,  the  Canadians  alone  reported  a  smaller  proportion  (37.5  per 
cent)  than  did  the  native-born,  as  engaged  in  this  underground  work. 

HOXJKS   AND   EARNINGS   OF   LABOR. 

With  regard  to  the  regularity  of  employment,  the  conditions  in 
Washington  vary  from  mine  to  mine.  For  example,  at  one  mine 
the  men  were  employed  on  full  time  during  the  entire  year.  At 
another  group  of  mines,  which  are  not  operated  for  the  general 
market  but  for  the  supply  of  a  railroad,  the  men  work  approximately 
three  days  a  week  throughout  the  year.  When  the  reduction  of 
output,  incident  to  the  change  from  a  general  to  a  specialized  market 
was  made,  it  was  not  attempted  to  reduce  the  labor  supply,  but  the 
men  were  put  on  half  time — those  who  were  not  wUling  to  work  only  half 
time  leaving  the  mines.  At  another  mine  employment  is  regular 
except  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  force  is  reduced  by 
"laying  off"  men  by  turns.  On  the  other  hand,  one  mine  is  operated 
on  fuU  time  except  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  the  men  work  half  time  by  turns. 

At  all  but  two  of  the  mines  from  which  data  were  obtained,  the 
operators  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  by  which  substantially  the  same  provisions  are 
made  with  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  related  matters  as  in  northern 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  eight-hour  day  and  monthly  payments 
of  wages  are  stipulated.  Furthermore,  the  employers  are  required 
to  submit  a  statement  of  credits  and  deductions  to  the  men  two  days 
before  each  pay  day,  ia  order  that  delays  from  necessary  corrections 
may  be  avoided.  At  one  of  the  two  nonunion  mines  the  eight-hour 
day  is  in  force.  At  the  other,  the  miners  work  on  eight-hour  shifts, 
but  the  company  men  are  required  to  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours 
per  day.     In  general,  work  is  not  done  on  Sundays  and  legal  hohdays. 

The  daily  earnings  of  2,359  employees  are  presented  in  the  next 
table,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  each  race  reporting  20  or  more 
persons  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 
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Table  32. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-horn  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

England 

Scotland 

"Wales 

Miscellaneous 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . . 

Croatian 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Montenegrin , 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Welsh 

Miscellaneous  a 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 


Grand  total. 


Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father. . 

Total  native-bom 

Total  foreign-bom 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


61 
21 
38 
65 

31 

305 

204 

109 
72 

604 
39 
64 

129 
80 
38 
36 
23 

134 
86 

122 
37 


2,359 


175 

356 

2,003 


Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 


$1.50 

and 

under 

81.75. 


0.0 
.0 


.0 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.3 
.0 
.0 

4.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


$1.75 

and 

under 

32. 


1.4 
.0 


.0 

4.8 

.0 

3.6 

.0 
.0 

2.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

1.3 
.0 

5.6 
.0 

1.6 
.0 
.8 
.0 


.7 


1.7 

1.4 

.6 


S2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 


3.5 
.0 


6.6 

.0 

6.3 

10.9 

3.2 

.7 

4.4 

1.8 

5.5 

1.8 

12.8 

.0 

.0 

7.5 

2.6 

2.8 

4.3 

.7 

3.5 

5.7 

5.4 


3.0 


4.8 
2.7 


$2.50 

and 

under 

S3. 


15.5 
5.1 


26.2 
28.6 
10.5 
14.5 

12.9 

.3 

14.7 

11.9 

8.3 

6.6 
23.1 

7.4 
.0 

6.3 
10.6 
16.7 
17.4 
14.9 
12.8 
12.3 
10.8 


9.7 


19.4 
16.3 
8.6 


$3 

and 

under 

83.50. 


40.1 
20.6 


60.8 
47.6 
71.1 
47.3 

51.6 
2.3 
22.6 
20.2 
19.4 
23.0 
16.4 
20.4 
6.4 
15.0 
10.5 
36.1 
21.7 
14.9 
48.8 
20.5 
13.5 


22.4 


53.7 
44.7 
18.5 


$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 


35.2 
74.4 


13.1 

19.0 

7.9 

20.0 

29.0 
96.4 
54.9 
64.2 
66.7 
67.3 
48.7 
72.2 
94.6 
65.0 
76.3 
36.1 
47.8 
65.7 
25.6 
60.7 


62.3 


14.9 
29.5 
68.1 


$4 
or  over. 


4.2 
.0 


3.3 

.0 

6.3 

1.8 

3.2 

.0 

1.5 

1.8 

.0 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.8 

.0 

2.8 

4.3 

2.2 

9.3 

.0 

6.4 


2.9 
3.1 
1.4 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  Includes  races  reporting  less  than  20. 

Only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  reporting  data 
earned  $4  or  over  per  day.  A  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
native-born  than  of  foreign-born  reported  earnings  of  $4  or  over — 3.1 
per  cent  of  the  former  as  against  1.4  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Among 
the  native-born  4.2  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  born  of  native  father 
as  opposed  to  2.9  per  cent  of  the  natives  born  of  foreign  father  were 
reported  in  the  highest  earnings  group.  No  negroes  earned  $4  or  over 
per  day.  Of  the  natives  born  of  foreign  father,  5.3  per  cent  of  the 
Welsh  and  3.3  per  cent  of  the  Enghsh  were  in  this  highest  earnings 
group.  Five  foreign  races  were  reported  as  earning  $4  or  over  per  day 
in  larger  proportions  than  were  the  native-born.  These  were,  Welsh 
9.3  per  cent,  Austrian  (race  not  specified)  5.4  per  cent,  Slovak  4.3  per 
cent,  Polish  3.8  per  cent,  and  Canadian  (other  than  French)  3.2  per 
cent.  Eaces  reporting  a  smaller  percentage  than  natives  were  Scotch, 
Slovenian,  Finnish,  Enghsh,  and  North  Itahan.  No  Croatians,  Ger- 
mans, South  Itahans,  Lithuanians,  Montenegrins,  or  Russians  report- 
ing data  earned  as  much  as  $4  per  day. 

Although  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  earned  $4  or  over 
than  did  the  native-born,  86.6  per  cent  of  the  former  as  opposed  to 
74.5  per  cent  of  the  latter  earned,  between  $3  and  $4  per  day.  In  fact, 
the  daily  earnings  of  84.7  per  cent  of  all  employees  reported  were 
between  $3  and  $4.  Miners  and  loaders  in  general  fall  within  this 
group,  as  do  the  majority  of  the  general  laborers.     Those  who  earned 
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less  than  $3  per  day  were  chiefly  miners  whose  lack  of  experience  make 
their  work  unremunerative,  and  company  men  holding  positions  of 
minor  importance  and  responsibility  as  general  laborers,  such  as 
"trapper,  "greaser,"  "hoist  boy,"  "blacksmith's  helper,"  "parting 
boy,  etc.  Of  the  men  native-born  of  native  father,  75.3  per  cent  of 
the  whites  and  94.9  per  cent  of  the  negroes  earned  between  $3  and  S4 
)er  day,  as  opposed  to  68.6  per  cent  of  the  men  native-born  of  foreign 
ather.  Of  the  foreign-born,  all  of  the  Montenegrins,  98.7  per  cent  of 
the  Croatians,  92.6  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians,  90.3  per  cent  of  the 
North  Italians,  86.8  per  cent  of  the  Kussians,  86.1  per  cent  of  the 
Germans,  84.4  per  cent  of  the  Finns,  80.8  per  cent  of  the  Slovenians, 

80.6  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  (other  than  French),  80  per  cent  of  the 
Poles,  78.4  per  cent  of  the  Austrians  (race  not  specified),  and  77.4  per 
cent  of  the  Enghsh  earned  between  $3  and  $4  per  day.  The  only 
races  reporting  a  smaller  percentage  in  this  group  than  the  native-born 
were  the  Welsh,  with  74.4  per  cent,  and  the  South  Italian,  with  64.1 
per  cent. 

Relatively  more  native-born  than  foreign-born  employees  earned 
between  $2  and  $3,  the  percentage  being  21.1  for  the  former  and  11.7 
for  the  latter.  This  difference  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  native-born  includes  175  natives  of  foreign  father, 
many  of  whom  take  up  "outside"  work  as  young  men  at  a  smaller 
wage  than  they  earn  later  as  miners  or  loaders.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  26.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father  earned 
between  $2  and  S3  per  day,  whereas  only  19  per  cent  of  those  of  native 
father  reported  similar  earnings.  The  races  most  conspicuous  in  this 
earnings  group  were  South  Itahan  with  35.9  per  cent,  Slovak  with 

21.7  per  cent,  Scotch  with  19.5  per  cent,  and  English  with  19.1  per 
cent.  All  except  three  of  the  other  races  reported  a  larger  propor- 
tion earning  between  $2  and  $3  per  day  than  did  the  native-born. 
These  were  the  Lithuanian  with  7.4  per  cent,  the  Croatian  with  1 
per  cent,  and  the  Montenegrin,  none  of  whose  members  earned  less 
than  $3  per  day. 

Of  the  native-born,  1.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  per  day,  whereas 
only  0.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  were  reported  as  earning  less  than 
$2.  Seven  races  of  foreign-born  reported  persons  earning  less  than 
$2  per  day.  These  were  the  Scotch,  Slovak,  Pohsh,  English,  Sloven- 
ian, North  Itahan,  and  Croatian,  named  in  the  order  of  rank. 

The  dady  earnings  of  55  employees  between  14  and  18  years  of  age 
are  presented  in  the  table  following. 


Table  33. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  spedfied 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity. 

SI 
and 
under 
$1.26. 

SI  .25 
and 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

imder 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

27 
28 

0.0 
3.6 

3.7 
.0 

3.7 
10.7 

18.5 
10.7 

33.3 

17.9 

14.8 
10.7 

3.7 

7.1 

22.2 

Foreign-bom 

39.3 

Grand  total. 

55 

1.8 

1.8 

7.3 

14.5 

25.5 

12.7 

6.5 

30.9 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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None  of  the  employees  reported  in  this  table  earned  as  much  as  $4 
per  day.  However,  46.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  and  25.9  per 
cent  of  the  native-born  earned  between  $3  and  14  per  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  48.1  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  as  opposed  to  28.6  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born,  earned  between  $2  and  $3  per  day.  Of  the 
native-bom,  25.9  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  per  day,  while  25  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  less  than  that  amount.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  earnings  of  the  foreign-born  between  14  and  18 
years  of  age  were  greater  than  those  of  the  native-born.  This  fact 
IS  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  foreign-born  children  of  this  age  are 
more  experienced  workmen,  having  taken  up  the  "heavier"  but  more 
remunerative  underground  work  at  an  earlier  age. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  the  miners  and  loaders 
are  largely  immigrants,  while  the  bulk  of  the  superintendents,  bosses 
and  foremen,  and  mechanics  and  engineers,  as  well  as  a  majority  of 
the  general  laborers  are  native-born  or  immigrants  from  north 
Europe.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  regularity  of  work  and  earnings  by  occupation 
groups  for  the  month  of  January,  1909,  at  one  of  the  mines  in^ 
vestigated.  The  information  was  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
company  for  that  month,  but  since  the  data  with  regard  to  race  were 
incomplete,  no  racial  comparisons  are  possible. 

Table  34. — Earnings  of  male  employees  at  one  mine  during  January,  1909,  by  occu- 
pation group* 


Occupation  group. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 
of  days 
worlied. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
worked 
per  man. 

Total 
earnings. 

Average 
earnings 
per  man. 

Average 

dally 
earnings. 

34 
162 
29 
16 

465.50 

3,427.75 

768.  50 

425.75 

13.4 
21.2 
26.2 
26.6 

$1,826.01 
9,598.97 
2,536.01 
1,580.00 

$53.71 
69.25 
87.41 
98.75 

14.01 

2.80 

3.29 

Superintendent,  boss,  and  foreman 

3.71 

Total 

241 

5,077.50 

21.1 

16,539.99 

64.48 

3.06 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  greatest  average  daily  earnings  were  reported  for  the  miners 
and  loaders.  However,  this  group  although  earning  $4.01  per  day, 
worked  on  the  average  only  13.4  days  during  the  month,  and  their 
average  total  earnings  amounted  to  only  $53.71.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  laborers,  while  earning  a  much  smaller  daily  wage 
($2.80),  worked,  on  the  average,  21.2  days  during  the  month  and  their 
average  total  earnings  were  $59.25,  or  $5.65  greater  than  those  of  the 
miners  and  loaders.  The  mechanics  and  engineers,  composed  chiefly 
of  natives  and  north  Europeans,  worked  26.2  days  during  the  month 
on  the  average,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of  $3.29.  Their  average 
earnings  per  man  for  the  month  were  $87.41.  The  supervisory  force 
also  worked  practically  full  time,  26.6  days.  They  earned  an  average 
of  $3.71  per  day,  and  their  average  total  earnings  were  $98.75  during 
the  niontn.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  underground  work 
at  which  the  majority  of  immigrants,  especially  those  of  the  more 
recent  t3rpe,  are  employed,  makes  possible  the  greatest  daily  wage 
earnings,  but  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  the  total  monthly  earnings 
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of  this  group  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  other  occupation 
groups.  Furthermore  the  deductions  made  for  miners'  supplies 
(powder,  etc.)  must  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  daily  and 
monthly  earnings  of  miners.  These  usually  amount  to  $2  or  less  per 
month.  The  general  laborers,  comprising  most  of  the  immigrants 
other  than  miners  and  loaders,  and  also  a  large  number  of  natives, 
were  employed  more  regularly  and  earned  a  greater  amount  during 
the  month.  In  the  higher  occupation  groups  the  work  was  regular, 
and  although  in  each  case  the  daily  earnings  were  less  than  those  for 
miners  and  loaders,  the  monthly  earnings  were  much  larger.  On  the 
whole,  the  more  recent  immigrants  were  employed  at  irregular  work 
which  was  on  a  piece  basis  and  made  lugh  earnings  possible,  but  at 
which  only  small  monthly  earnings  were  actually  realized. 

These  variations  in  earnings  of  labor  and  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion are  due,  moreover,  in  some  measure  to  difference  in  ages.  The 
miners  and  loaders  are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  young  men 
who  see  in  the  high  wages  obtainable  for  the  "heavy"  underground 
work  and  in  the  irregularity  of  the  work  offered  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fair  amount  and  still  have  considerable  time  free,  or  in  times 
of  more  regular  employment,  to  make  a  "stake."  Many  of  the 
general  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  older  men  who  for  various 
reasons  have  left  the  underground  work  for  lighter  work  as  "company 
men." 

ECONOMIC   RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOTEllS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

Most  of  the  companies  operating  the  mines  investigated  in  Wash- 
ington own  houses  which  they  rent  to  the  employees  for  $5  or  $6  per 
month.  The  houses  are  poorly  constructed  and  are  not  kept  in  good 
repair.  As  a  rule  the  men  are  permitted  to  build  houses  on  company 
land,  paying  $1  per  month  as  ground  rent.  Water  and  Ught  are  fur- 
nished by  the  companies,  the  former  at  $1  per  month,  and  the  latter 
at  $0.40  to  $0.50  per  month  per  hght. 

At  but  one  mine  are  boarding  and  lodging  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany. At  this  place  $25  to  $30  per  month  is  charged  at  the  com- 
pany hotel  for  comparatively  good  accommodations.  At  another 
mine  members  of  the  office  force  are  provided  with  lodging  in  a  com- 
pany building  at  reasonable  rates.  The  men  are  not  obliged  to  hve 
there,  but  all  do  so  because  of  the  conveniences  offered. 

Stores  are  conducted  by  the  companies  at  all  of  the  mines  in- 
vestigated. The  stock  of  general  merchandise  carried  is  of  good  qual- 
ity and  is  usually  sold  at  reasonable  rates.  Wages  are  paid  to  the 
men  monthly  at  all  but  one  of  the  mines,  where  semimonthly  pay- 
ments prevail.  Payments  are  made  in  cash  or  by  a  check  redeem- 
able without  discount.  However,  coupons,  or  orders  on  the  company 
stores  are  issued  between  the  regular  pay  days  by  some  companies 
if  desired  by  the  men.  This  "scrip"  system  is  not  present,  however, 
in  aggravated  form.  In  no  case  is  patronage  of  company  stores 
compulsory,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  is  so  in  effect  because  of  the 
absence  of  other  stores  within  reasonable  distances.  At  some  places 
the  store  business  is  almost  an  absolute  monopoly.  At  one  mine 
the  company  store  is  reported  to  be  the  most  profitable  part  of  the 
business. 

An  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  of  one  of  the  larger  companies 
shows  that  the  company  stores  are   well  patronized  by  the  men. 
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Deductions  from  the  credits  of  employees  for  store  accounts  amount 
on  the  average  to  approximately  one-third  of  their  earnings.  Other 
deductions  made  are  for  coal,  rent,  electric  lights,  medical  aid,  union 
dues,  and  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  dues.  In  most  cases 
where  deductions  are  made  for  rent  they  amount  to  $1 — or  ground 
rent  on  land  leased  to  employees  for  building  purposes.  The  deduc- 
tions in  the  union  mines  for  union  dues  are  $1  per  month.  Very  few 
deductions  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  made, 
amounting  to  $1  in  each  case.  They  were  made  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  secretary  in  the  work  of  collecting  dues.  At  another  mine 
where  241  men  are  employed  the  deductions  amounted  to  24.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  earnings.  Of  this,  $2,389.95,  or  15.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  earnings,  went  to  settle  store  accounts.  A  considerable  amount 
($197.85)  was  deducted  for  accounts  at  the  "canteen"  conducted  by 
the  company.  The  average  deduction  for  store  bills  was  $9.92  per 
man,  and  for  canteen  accounts  $0.82  per  man.  Other  deductions  were 
made  for  rent,  hospital  dues,  coal,  and  miners's  supplies. 

This  field  is  partially  organized  in  district  10  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  which  has  a  definite  agreement  with  two  of  the 
larger  companies."^  Provision  is  made  for  a  specified  rate  of  pay,  a 
pit  committee  is  given  authority  with  reference  to  settling  disputes 
between  employees  and  foremen,  and  a  checkweighman  is  arranged 
for  where  the  tonnage  of  the  miners  is  weighed  on  scales. 

At  one  of  the  mines  where  no  union  organization  exists,  a  rate  of 
$1  per  car  (about  1  ton)  is  paid  for  mining.  Wlien  extraordinary 
difficulties  are  encountered  m  getting  out  the  coal,  the  assista,nt 
superintendent  is  authorized  to  apply  a  higher  rate  so  as  to  equalize 
the  rate  of  pay  for  all  the  men. 

WELFARE    WORK. 

With  regard  to  medical  and  hospital  service,  httle  of  the  "paternal" 
attitude  is  shown  by  the  operators.  In  most  cases  they  have  almost 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  these  matters.  Three  systems  prevail 
where  the  workmen  are  in  control.  In  some  cases  the  men  manage 
their  medical  service  entirely  independently.  In  others  a  hospital 
board  is  formed  of  two  men  appointed  by  the  operators  and  three 
elected  by  the  men.  The  arrangement  at  most  of  the  mines  investi- 
gated consists  of  a  board  of  directors  of  eleven,  only  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  by  the  mine  officials  of  the  company  controlhng  the  group 
of  mines.*  "Under  the  first  two  systems  all  employees  are  required  to 
pay  $1  per  month  into  the  hospital  fund.  This  entitles  them  and 
their  families  to  the  service  of  doctors  who  live  at  the  mine,  in  diseases 
other  than  venereal  and  cases  of  confinement,  and  to  hospital  treat- 
ment when  it  is  required.  The  limit  of  the  service  is  the  recovery  or 
death  of  the  sick  or  injured  persons.  Under  the  last-named  system 
the  assessment  is  $1.25  per  month  for  all  adults  and  minors  earning 
more  than  $2  per  day,  and  $0.75  per  month  for  all  persons  earning 
less  than  $2  per  day.     The  service  furnished  is  m  most  points  the  same 

oSee  agreement  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  with  the  coal  department  of 
the  Northwestern  Improvement  Company  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company  of 

^I^See  omstitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Roslyn-Cleaburn  Beneficial  Association. 
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as  in  the  other  cases.  The  one  difference  is  that  the  time  limit  of 
treatment  is  six  months  instead  of  being  unlimited,  as  in  the  other 
cases.  The  board  of  directors,  however,  usually  makes  arrangements 
for  the  care  of  employees  beyond  this  limit,  with  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  other  institutions,  when  such  protracted  cases  occur. 

At  one  mine,  however,  the  medical  and  hospital  service  is  entirely 
managed  by  the  company.  No  provision  is  made  for  sickness,  but 
deductions  of  $1  per  month  are  made  from  the  earnings  of  each  work- 
man for  care  in  case  of  accident.  In  such  cases  the  injured  men  are 
entitled  to  adequate  care  until  their  recovery.  Besides  this  arrange- 
ment, a  system  of  accident  insurance  is  provided.  The  company 
deducts  $0.50  per  month  from  the  earniAgs  of  the  men  and  adds  to  the 
money  so  collected  $0,005  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  The  combined 
funds  are  used  to  pay  accident  benefits.  Injured  men  receive  SI  per 
day  during  their  disabihty,  provided  that  such  disability  does  not 
continue  longer  than  six  months.  At  another  mine  the  men  them- 
selves conduct  a  benefit  insurance,  the  dues  and  benefits  being  the 
same  as  those  mentioned,  with  an  additional  provision  of  $100  for 
funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 

Attempts  at  welfare  work  as  such  in  this  field  are  not  extensive. 
At  one  mine  the  company  operates  a  "  canteen, "  modeled  to  a  certain 
extent  on  the  army  system,  and  devotes  the  profits  to  welfare  work. 
A  school  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  equij^ped  with  a 
corps  of  four  teachers.  A  pubhc  library  and  an  entertainment  hall 
are  provided.  The  "canteen"  fund  is  also  used  as  a  "charity"  fund 
for  the  relief  of  worthy  cases  of  distress.  The  only  other  work  of  this 
nature  reported  is  the  aid  furnished  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  by  one  company.  A  building  was  erected  and  partially 
equipped,  and  the  salary  of  the  association  secretary  is  paid  by  the 
company.  A  building  for  a  library  has  also  been  erected.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men  is  shown 
by  the  employers  in  these  localities. 

OTHEB   CONDITIONS   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

Sanitary  conditions  were  reported  as  satisfa.ctory  in  all  of  the 
mines  investigated,  and  no  influence  on  such  conditions  was  attributed 
to  the  introduction  of  immigrant  labor.  However,  the  dangers  from 
falling  roofs,  explosions  of  gas  and  powder,  and  accidents  in  transpor- 
tation, which  attend  all  bituminous  coal  mining,  are  present  in  this 
State  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  in  Colorado.  In  1908  one 
life  was  lost  for  every  120,998  tons  of  coal  mined  in  this  State,  whereas 
the  ratio  for  Colorado  was  one  to  157,950  tons."  In  that  year  25 
men  were  killed  and  79  were  injured  by  accidents  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Washington.  Of  these,  1  death  and  16  injuries  were  due  to  ex- 
plosions of  gas  or  powder,  12  deaths  and  19  injuries  to  falls  of  roof 
or  coal,  and  the  remainder  to  miscellaneous  causes.  That  such 
disasters  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the  employment  of  non-English- 
speaking  races,  whose  members  tend  to  be  careless  and  neglectful  in 

o  "The  production  of  coal  in  1908,"  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
1908,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  55. 
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their  work  or  do  not  understand  instructions,  seems  evident.     The 
following  statement  shows  the  fatalities  in  the  State  by  years: 


Year. 

Number 
of  fatal- 
ities. 

Tons 

mined 

per  1  man 

Itilled. 

Year. 

Number 
of  fatal- 
ities. 

Tons 

mined 

per  1  man 

IdUed. 

1896 

8 
7 
9 
45 
33 
27 
34 

149, 438 
204, 873 
231, 619 
45, 108 
74,972 
95, 489 
78,859 

1903 

25 
31 
13 
22 
36 
25 

127,731 
101  215 

1897 

1904 

1898 

220, 379 
148,917 
102,237 
120,998 

1899 

1906 

1900 

1007 

1901 

1908 

1902 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  most  fatalities  in  proportion  to  the  output 
occurred  in  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  when  the  south  and  east 
Europeans  were  entering  this  field  in  large  numbers,  and  that  the 
numbers  killed  each  year  since  that  time  have  been  relatively  large 
in  comparison  with  the  records  of  other  western  coal  fields. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN   THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

No  absolute  segregation  of  races  at  work  or  in  the  homes  is  at- 
tempted by  the  operators.  In  fact,  at  most  of  the  mines  the  avowed 
policy  is  to  "mix"  the  races  as  much  as  possible  at  work,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  that  often  arises  when  a  number  of  the  same  race 
are  thrown  together.  On  the  other  hand,  at  one  mine  the  men  are 
put  into  racial  groups  whenever  possible,  because  it  is  felt  that  they 
can  warn  each  other  better  in  case  of  danger,  as  well  as  facilitate  the 
work  by  explaining  the  methods  to  new  immigrants  of  the  same  race. 
In  the  matter  of  housing,  boarding,  and  lodging  the  same  general  rela- 
tions exist  as  were  noted  in  the  chapters  on  Colorado.  The  natives 
and  north  Europeans  live  and  associate  freely  with  each  other,  but 
avoid  the  south  and  east  Europeans  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  south 
and  east  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  former  class,  but 
do  not  associate  freely  among  themselves.  They  colonize  along 
racial  lines  whenever  possible."^  All  races  look  down  on  the  Monte- 
negrins, who  are  social  outcasts.  Frequent  outbreaks  have  occurred 
between  these  people  and  the  Croatians. 


EMPLOYEES     OPINIONS    OF   RACES    EMPLOYED. 

In  general,  natives  and  English-speaking  immigrants  are  preferred 
for  all  branches  of  work.  After  these,  other  north  European  races, 
especially  Germans  and  Finns,  are  regarded  as  most  satisfactory. 
One  employer,  however,  while  preferring  natives  and  north  Europeans 
for  all  lines  of  work,  stated  that  these  races  were  not  available  as 
miners  and  general  laborers.  His  preference  among  other  classes 
was  for  the  Slavic  races.    At  one  mine  the  employer  said  that,  as  miners 

"Two  general  classes  are  found  opposed  to  each  other  in  this  district.  On  the 
one  hand  the  "white  men"  comprise  the  natives  and  north  European  immigrants, 
while  all  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  are  colloquially  known  as  "Dingbats." 
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and  general  laborers,  he  had  no  preference  between  natives,  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  North  Italians,  Lithuanians,  and  Slovenians.  Opin- 
ions of  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  were  based  largely  on 
acquaintance  with  the  children  of  north  Europeans.  The  testimony 
was  that  those  of  this  class  were  indistinguishable  from  native  stock, 
unless  it  were  through  the  display  of  greater  progressiveness  and  more 
mechanical  abihty.  The  few  descendants  of  south  Europeans  with 
whom  informants  had  had  dealings  were  said  to  be  more  progressive 
than  their  parents  and  more  efficient  workers,  because  of  their  better 
education  and  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 


Chapter  VII. 
SUMMAEY. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  681  to  691.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  data  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters  have  been  treated 
primarily  with  reference  to  local  conditions  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. In  this  chapter  they  are  combined  so  as  to  give  a  more 
general  view  of  the  situation.  The  data  include  individual  reports 
from  7,247  employees,  among  whom  43  foreign  races  were  repre- 
sented. The  investigation  covered  37  mines  and  afhliated  coke 
plants  located  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Washington.  Since  the 
material  relating  to  the  mines  in  New  Mexico,  presented  in  Chapter 
IV,  was  based  upon  pay  rolls  instead  of  the  uniform  individual 
schedules  used  in  the  other  States,  it  is  impossible  to  include  the 
wage-earners  reported  there  in  the  tables  of  this  summary.  How- 
ever, as  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  the  situation  in  New  Mexico  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  southern  Colorado.  On  the  whole, 
however,  those  establishments  from  which  data  were  secured  are 
typical  of  the  industry  in  the  Western  States,  and  cover  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  most  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  output  and 
as  a  field  for  the  employment  of  labor.  wSome  material  was  secured 
from  the  mines  in  Utah,  but  as  no  individual  data  or  pay  rolls  suitable 
for  tabulation  were  secured,  a  separate  presentation  covering  the 
situation  in  that  State  is  not  justined.  Plowever,  some  information 
was  gathered  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  mining  in  the 
State  and  to  the  racial  complexion  of  the  labor  supply.  From  the 
data  gathered  by  the  State  coal-mine  inspector  the  foUowuag  table  of 
races  employed  is  compiled: 

Table  35. — Male  employees  in  the  mines  in  Utah  in  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  by  race. 


Number  at  close  of— 

Per  cent 
of  total 
in  1908. 

1905.<i 

1906.'! 

1907. 

1908. 

879 

732 

1 

82 

13 

34 

155 

226 

52 

1,032 
1 
144 
20 
48 
614 
429 
66 

763 
2 
188 
41 
33 
739 
388 
114 

28.1 

.1 

157 
16 
54 

111 

171 
40 
2 
14 
i 

263 

7.0 

1.5 

1.2 

Greek                                         

27.5 

Italian  .    ,             

14.5 

4.3 

1 

4 

288 

8 

23 

392 

11 

4 

.1 

4i8 

16.6 

Total            

c  1,720 

1:1,688 

<:  2,  778 

£2,680 

100.0 

a  Includes  data  for  the  two  largest  companies  only. 

b  Includes  natives  and  Immigrants  from  nortti  Europe  other  than  Germany  and  France, 
c  Based  on  pay  rolls  in  the  spring  months  when  worlc  is  heaviest,  and  not  on  the  average  number  of 
men  employed,  for  which  see  Chapter  I,  Table  3,  p.  238. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  data  for  1905  and  1906  covers  tlie  mines 
of  two  large  companies.  The  data  for  the  other  years  is  complete 
for  the  State.  Since  the  data  are  based  on  paj'  rolls  for  the  busiest 
months,  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  for  the  average  number 
of  men  employed.  The  total  number  of  employees  increased  from 
1,720  in  1905  "to  2,680  in  1908.  The  Austrian  races  hare  increased 
from  263  in  1905  to  418  in  1908.  Many  Greeks  have  entered  the 
State  during  these  years,  their  numbers  increasing  from  111  in  1905 
to  739  in  1908.  The  Japanese  also  show  a  remarkable  increase— 
from  46  in  1905  to  114  in  1908.  A  slightly  smaller  increase  is  to  be 
noted  for  the  ItaHans,  who  numbered  388  in  1908  as  opposed  to  171 
in  1905.  A  decrease  is  sho^^Ti  in  the  numbers  of  Americans,  Mexicans, 
Negroes,  and  Swedes.  In  1908  the  Americans  (including  also  north 
European  immigrants  other  than  German  and  French)  comprised 
28.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  Greeks  27.5  per  cent,  the  Austrian  races 
15.6  per  cent,  and  the  Itahans  14.5  per  cent.  The  remaining  14.1 
per  cent  were  composed  of  Finnish  7  per  cent,  Japanese  4.3  per  cent, 
French  1.5  per  cent,  German  1.2  per  cent,  Chinese  0.1  per  cent,  and 
Negroes  0.1  per  cent.  The  fact  brought  out  by  these  data  that  ohe 
east  and  south  Europeans  composed  64.6  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
supply,  puts  the  situation  in  Utah  almost  on  a  par  with  Wyoming 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  racial  group.  The  presence  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  Greeks,  however,  differentiates  tliis  locality 
from  all  others  investigated. 

The  larger  mines  of  Utah  have  been  operated  for  about  20  years. 
Originally  Americans,  English,  AVelsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Swedes  com- 
posed the  labor  supply,  but  this  element  has  gradually  decreased, 
giving  place  to  the  newer  type  of  immigrants  from  south  and  east 
Europe.  About  1895  the  Italians  and  members  of  the  various  Slavic 
races  began  to  enter  the  State  in  considerable  numbers,  and  about 
three  years  later  a  number  of  Finns  were  reported.  In  1903  and  1904 
the  strike  which  was  in  progress  in  Colorado  caused  a  sj'^mpathetic 
strike  in  Utah.  As  a  result  of  this  there  was  a  considerable  racial 
displacement.  Many  of  the  Italians,  Finns,  and  members  of  the 
Slavic  races  lost  their  places  because  of  the  strike,  being  discharged 
as  trouble  makers.  These  vacancies  were  filled  by  Greeks,  Japanese, 
and  those  natives  whom  the  promise  of  high  wages  could  mduce  to 
leave  the  farms  for  work  in  the  mines. 

At  most  of  the  Utah  mines  board  and  lodging  is  furnished  to  the 
men  for  from  $22.50  to  $25  per  month.  Frame  houses  are  rented  for 
$6  to  $8  per  month,  including  electric  lights.  The  men  are  allowed 
to  build  on  company  land,  for  which  they  pay  a  nominal  ground  rent. 
Stores  are  operated  by  affiliated  companies.  There  is  no  compulsory 
patronage,  but  the  isolation  of  most  of  the  mining  communities  gives 
these  stores  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  operators  con- 
trol the  medical  and  hospital  service  absolutely.  One  dollar  per 
month  for  adults  and  50  cents  per  month  from  boys  is  deducted  for 
this  service,  which  includes  hospital  and  medical  care  for  all  members 
of  the  families  of  employees  in  all  cases  of  sickness  or  injury,  other 
than  venereal  diseases  and  cases  of  confinement.  The  only  welfare 
work  attempted  in  this  district  has  been  the  construction  of  a  few 
small  libraries  and  entertainment  halls  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

Conditions  of  work  in  Utah  seem  to  be  unusually  free  from  danger 
of  accident.     In  1908,  for  example,  only  S  persons  were  killed  and  66 
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injured,  making  the  number  of  men  killed  per  1,000  men  employed 
only  3,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  every  person  killed, 
230,849. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  more  important  companies  in  this  State  to 
keep  the  races  "well  mixed"  at  work.  They  fear  trouble  when  races 
are  allowed  to  "bunch"  at  their  work. 

The  preference  of  the  employers  is,  however,  for  natives  and  north 
Europeans.  Failing  these,  they  express  little  choice  between  Finns, 
Italians,  Austrians,  and  Japanese.  The  Greeks  are  regarded  as  the 
most  undesirable  race  employed. 


RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  coal  and  coke  industry  of  the  West  has  come  to  depend  very 
largely  upon  immigrant  labor.  In  fact,  at  the  mines  from  which  data 
were  secured,  79.4  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  reported  were  foreign- 
born.  The  combined  data  gathered  with  regard  to  the  races  em- 
ployed are  presented  in  the  three  following  tables,  the  first  giving  the 
numbers  of  each  race  reported  from  each  district  and  for  the  entire 
group,  the  second  the  percentages  of  the  total  of  each  race  in  the 
various  districts,  and  the  third  a  summary  by  racial  groups. 

Table  36. — Total  number  of  rnale  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,   by 
mining  district  and  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Northern 
Colorado. 

Southern 
Colorado. 

Wyoming. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White...  .                    

738 
131 

69 

438 
82 

76 
10 

155 

Negro 

39 

Native-bom  offoreign  father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

60 

3 

10 

2 

8 

171 

4 

8 

60 

61 

43 

4 

1 

2 

8 

97 

11 

3 

88 

1 

7 

10 
2 
3 

IS 

15 

1 

4 
2 
4 

45 
2 
4 
6 

14 
1 

3 

China 

1 
23 

3 

36 

67 

2 

1 

22 

9 

7 

1 

15 
13 
26 
4 

2 

Germany       

13 

16 

Italy                i 

10 

Mexico 

1 
1 

1 

4 

29 

1 

2 
7 
2 

2 

37 
6 

24 

2 

3 

Wales                

10 

20 

i4 
1 

44 

Total 

621 

103 

162 

160 

206 

Total  native-born     

1,490 

172 

672 

246 

400 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

1 

55 

1 

4 

2 

63 

23 

419 

68 

17 

12 

1 

40 
1 
3 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

10 

4 
23 
54 
49 
6 
5 

36 

57 
4 

1 

308 

15 

1 

9 

Dutoli 

7 
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Table  36. —  Total  number  oj  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 
mining  district  and  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race 

Total 
number. 

Northern 
Colorado. 

Southern 
Colorado. 

Wyoming. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Foreign-bom,  hy  race— Continued. 

Englistl 

42] 

226 

64 

159 

66 

6 

36 

1,183 

478 

3 

403 

13 

65 

S9 

41 

193 

14 

247 

1 

4 

64 

15 

168 

1 

19 

215 

482 

6 

55 

2 

1 

216 

143 

3 

1 

67 

38 

91 
96 
18 
24 
46 
1 
14 
96 
13 

225 
129 
23 
75 

French 

14 
27 
19 

9 

33 

1 

1 

12 

489 

361 

3 

66 

1 

3 

49 

41 

27 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

4 

Irish 

1 

73 
63 

9 
625 

41 

Italian  North 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

337 

7 

6 

35 

Korean    .      .     .  . 

5 

55 
3 

1 
2 

Magyar 

36 
4 
33 

130 
10 
80 

Norwegian 

Polish           

7 

127 

1 

18 
6 

36 
1 
6 

75 

164 

3 

6 

3 

Russian 

1 

4 

5 

81 

41 
4 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

13 

13 

12 
14 

104 

169 

2 

29 

24 

4 

Syrian 

2 

Turkish 

1 
32 

Welsh 

41 
11 

24 
82 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

50 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

3 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

5,757 

356 

1,745 

1,505 

2,161 

7,247 

528 

2,417 

1,751 

2,551 

Total  number  of  foreign  races  represented.. 

43 

20 

37 

32 

35 

Table  37.- 


-Male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,   by  general  nativity 
and  race:  Per  cent  distribution. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Per  cent 
of  total . 


Per  cent  distribution  in  each  district. 


Northern 
Colorado, 


Southern 
Colorado 


Wyo- 
ming. 


Wash- 
ington. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father; 

lingland 

Germany 

Italy 

Scotland 

Wales 

Miscellaneous 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Chinese 

Crotian 

Dalmatian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 


738 
131 


IV 1 
56 
43 
97 
88 

166 

55 
53 
23 

419 
68 

421 

225 
64 

1.59 


10.2 
1.8 


2.3 


1.3 
1.2 
2.3 


.7 

.3 
5.8 

.9 
6.8 
3.1 

.9 
2.2 


13.1 
.0 


6.8 
4.2 


C) 
{") 
W 
4.0 

.0 

(°) 

0 

.0 

.0 

12.7 

.0 

(<•) 

.5.1 


18.1 
3.4 


(a) 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

1.7 


C) 


.0 
2.4 


C) 


1.6 
.0 


C) 


1.4 


(-) 


2.6 


(a) 

l") 

2. 
(") 


C) 


.0 
1.3 
,3.1 
2.8 
6.2 
6.5 


C) 


6.1 
1.5 


(.) 
(<■) 


.9 
1.7 
1.9 


(<■). 


1.4 

.0 
J2.1 

.0 
8.8 
6.1 

.9 
2.9 


o  Number  reported  less  than  20,  not  computed. 
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Table  37. — Male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general  nativity  and 
race:  Per  cent  distribution — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
ot  total. 


Per  cent  distribution  in  each  district. 


Northern 
Colorado. 


Southern 
Colorado. 


Wyo- 
ming. 


Wash- 
ington. 


Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 
Miscellaneous 

Grand  total 

Total  native-born  of  foreign  father- 
Total  native-born 

Total  foreign-born 


66 
1,183 
478 
403 
65 
89 
41 
193 
247 
04 
168 
215 
482 
55 
216 
14.3 
162 


0.9 
16.3 
6.6 
5.6 

.9 
1.2 

.6 
2.7 
3.4 

.9 
2.3 
3.0 
6.7 

.8 
3.0 
2.0 
2.2 


(0) 
13.8 
11.9 
.0 

la) 
.0 
.0 


(<■) 


(o) 
20.3 
14.9 
2.7 

(-) 
2.0 
1.7 
1.1 
5.3 

C) 
1.4 
.3.1 
6.6 

(") 
1.7 

(.") 
1.7 


2.6 
5.6 

(o) 
19.3 

(°) 

2.0 

.0 

2.1 

1.9 

(s) 
4.6 
5.9 
9.7 
1.7 
1.3 
4.7 
2.5 


0.0 

20.6 

1.6 

.0 

2.2 


(«) 


(<■) 


.0 
5.1 
3.1 
1.6 
1.5 

.9 
5.3 
) 
4.7 
1.9 
2.4 


7,247 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


621 
1,490 
6,757 


8.6 
20.6 
79.4 


19.5 
32.6 
67.4 


6.1 

27.8 
72.2 


9.1 
14.0 
85.9 


8.1 
15.7 
84.3 


a  Number  reported  less  than  20,  not  computed. 

Table  38. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race  group. 


Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Per  cent  distribution  in  each  district. 

General  nativity  and  race  group. 

Northern 
Colorado. 

Southern 
Colorado. 

Wyo- 
ming. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Foreign-born: 

North  European 

1,166 

1,738 

2,314 

639 

16.9 
24.0 
,31.9 

7.4 

30.1 

29.4 

7.0 

.6 

7.2 
35.6 
24.5 

5.0 

16.9 
9.0 
38.8 
21.2 

21.0 

22.3 

39.3 

1.6 

7,247 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,490 
5,767 

20.0 
79.4 

32.6 
67.4 

27.8 
72.2 

14.0 
85.9 

15.7 

84.3 

Of  the  7,247  employees  from  whom  data  were  secured,  only  1,490, 
or  20.6  per  cent,  were  native-born.  Of  these,  738,  or  10.2  per  cent,  were 
native  white  born  of  native  father,  131,  or  1.8  per  cent,  were  negroes, 
and  the  remaining  621,  or  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  native- 
born  of  foreign  father.  The  men  who  were  native-born  of  foreign 
father  were  chiefly  of  north  European  descent.  Of  the  8.6  per 
cent  in  this  group,  5.6  per  cent  were  the  offspring  of  immigrant 
fathers  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  foreign-born  employees  numbered  5,757,  or  79.4  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Forty-three  races  were  reported.  Of  these,  10  were 
represented  by  200  or  more  persons.  These  races  were  the  North 
Italian  with  1,183,  or  16.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  Slovenian  with 
482,  or  6.7  per  cent,  the  South  Italian  with  478,  or  6.6  per  cent, 
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the  Enghsh  with  421,  or  5.8  per  cent,  the  Croatians  with  419,  or 
5.8  per  cent,  the  Japanese  with  403,  or  5.6  per  cent,  the  Pohsh  with 
247,  or  3.4  per  cent,  the  Finnish  with  225,  or  3.1  per  cent,  the  Welsh 
with  216,  or  3  per  cent,  and  the  Slovak  with  215,  or  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  number. 

Three  races  and  a  miscellaneous  group  were  represented  by  more 
than  100  but  less  than  200  persons.  These  were  the  ilontenegrin 
with  193,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  Scotch  ^\-ith  168,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  the  German  with  159,  or  2.2  per  cent,  and  the  Austrian 
(race  not  specified)  with  143,  or  2  per  cent.  Races  of  which  more 
than  20  but  less  than  100  were  reported  are  in  the  order  of  numerical 
importance:  Magyar,  Dalmatian,  Greek,  Lithuanian,  Russian, 
French,  Swedish,  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Canadian  (other  than 
French),  Mexican,  and  Chinese.  Of  the  remaining  18  races,  5 
reported  1  person  only,  7  between  1  and  10,  and  6  between  10  and 
20  persons. 

Taking  the  foreign-born  by  racial  groups.  Table  38  shows  that 
the  east  Europeans  were  most  numerously  represented.  Indeed, 
2,314,  or  31.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  reported, 
were  of  this  racial  group.  South  Europeans  to  the  number  of  1,738, 
or  24  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  reported.  North  Europeans  num- 
bered 1,166,  or  16.9  per  cent,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  the 
native-born,  who  composed  20.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  from 
whom  data  were  secured. 

The  distribution  of  races  among  the  various  localities  investi- 
gated is  shown  by  the  data  in  Table  37.  The  native-born  were 
employed  more  largely  in  northern  Colorado  than  in  any  other 
district,  32.6  per  cent  of  the  total  being  of  this  class.  No  negroes 
were  employed,  and  of  the  19.5  per  cent  who  were  native-born  of 
foreign  rather  15  per  cent  were  the  offspring  of  north  European 
immigrants.  Next  in  the  proportion  of  native-born  employed  was 
southern  Colorado,  where  27.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees were  native-born,  18.1  per  cent  white  of  native  father,  3.4 
per  cent  negroes,  and  only  6.1  per  cent  native-born  of  foreign  father. 
In  Washington  15.7  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  native-born, 
6.1  per  cent  white  of  native  father,  1.5  per  cent  negro,  and  8.1  per 
cent  native-born  of  foreign  father.  Wyoming  reported  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  native-bom,  viz,  14  per  cent,  of  whom  only 
4.3  per  cent  were  white  of  native  father  and  9.1  per  cent  of  foreign 
father.  Only  10  negroes  were  reported.  Among  those  born  of 
foreign  fathers  most  were  of  north  European  descent,  but  a  notice- 
able number  were  from  the  Slavic  races.  The  members  of  most  of 
the  foreign-born  races  were  scattered  over  the  entire  field  save 
northern  Colorado,  where  only  five  races  were  employed  in  numbers 
greater  than  20.  The  North  Italians  were  found  in  greater  propor- 
tions in  southern  Colorado  and  Washington.  Indeed,  this  race 
composed  20.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  Wash- 
ington, and  20.3  per  cent  in  southern  Colorado,  as  opposed  to  13.8 
per  cent  in  northern  Colorado  and  5.5  per  cent  in  Wyoming.  The 
South  Itahans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  a  negligible  factor  in 
Washington,  where  they  furnished  but  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
supply.  Less  than  20  of  this  race  were  employed  in  Wyoming, 
while  in  southern  Colorado  they  numbered  14.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
and   in  northern  Colorado   11.9  per  cent.     The  Greeks  were  most 
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important  in  Wyoming,  where  they  composed  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
labor  supply.  In  other  districts  their  numbers  were  insignificant. 
The  Slovenian  was  the  most  numerous  east  European  race  reported. 
It  furnished  9.7  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  Wyoming,  6.6  per  cent 
in  southern  Colorado,  5.3  per  cent  in  Washington,  and  14  persons  in 
northern  Colorado. 

The  Croatians  were  most  important  in  Washington,  where  they 
composed  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  opposed  to  3.1  per  cent  in 
Wyoming  and  2.4  per  cent  in  southern  Colorado.  Poles  numbered 
5.3  per  cent  of  those  reported  from  southern  Colorado,  3.1per  cent 
of  those  from  Washington,  and  1.9  per  cent  of  those  from  Wyoming. 
Finns  were  employed  only  in  Washington  and  Wyoming,  where  they 
numbered  5.1  and  5.5  per  cent,  respectively.  Slovaks  were  employed 
in  all  four  districts,  but  most  largely  in  Wyoming,  where  they  com- 
posed 5.9  percent  of  those  reported,  as  opposed  to  3.1  per  cent  in 
southern  Colorado  and  0.9  per  cent  in  Washington.  Only  12  of  this 
race  were  employed  in  northern  Colorado .  Montenegrins  \vere  reported 
from  southern  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Washington,  constituting  1.1, 
2.1,  and  5.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  three  districts,  respect- 
ively. Magyars,  Dalmatians,  and  Bohemians  and  Moravians  were 
employed  in  small  proportions  in  southern  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
while  as  many  as  20  Lithuanians  and  Russians  were  found  in  Wash- 
ington only. 

Of  the  north  European  races,  the  English,  German,  and  Welsh 
were  most  important  in  northern  Colorado,  comprising  12.7,  5.1, 
and  6.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  tlio  total  in  that  district.  These 
races  were  also  employed  in  all  other  districts,  but  most  largely  in 
Washington,  where  their  percentages  were  8.8,  2.9,  and  4.7.  They 
were  least  important  in  southern  Colorado.  The  Scotch  and  Swedes 
were  a  more  noticeable  element  in  the  labor  supply  of  Wyoming 
than  elsewhere,  furnishing  4.6  and  1.7  per  cent,  respectively,  for 
that  State.  The  Scotch  were  also  employed  in  appreciable  numbers 
in  southern  Colorado  and  Washington.  The  French  numbered 
more  than  20  in  Washington  only. 

Of  the  foreign  races  other  than  Europeans,  the  Japanese  is  the 
most  important.  This  race  found  employment  in  southern  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  numbering  2.7  per  cent  in  the  former  and  19.3  per 
cent  in  the  latter.  They  were  refused  employment  in  northern 
Colorado  and  Washington.  Chinese  were  employed  only_  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Mexicans  only  in  southern  Colorado."  Canadians  com- 
posed 1.4  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  Washington  from  whom  data 
were  secured,  and  were  also  employed  in  numbers  less  than  20  in 
northern  and  southern  Colorado. 

As  a  summary  of  the  racial  distribution  Table  38  shows  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  employees  furnished  in  each  district  by  four 
general  racial  groups.  The  north  Europeans  Avere  most  important 
in  northern  Colorado,  where  they  numbered  30.1  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Since  this  group  is  closely  linked  with  the  natives  in  almost 
all  matters  of  social  life  and  work,  it  is  well  to  group  them  together  for 
comparison  with  the  south  and  east  Europeans  and  other  races, 
who  compose  the  class  to  which  these  are  in  general  opposed.     In 

a  Data  from  New  Mexico,  which  includes  Mexicans,  are  not  introduced  in  this  sum- 
mary.    (See  Ch.  IV.) 
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northern  Colorado  the  natives  and  north  Europeans  numbered  62.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported,  as  opposed  to  37  per  cent 
for  the  south  and  east  Europeans  and  other  races.  In  Washington 
the  former  group  comprised  36.7  per  cent  as  against  63.2  per  cent 
for  the  latter  group.  Southern  Colorado  showed  an  even  smaller 
percentage  of  natives  and  north  Europeans,  35  per  cent,  as  opposed 
to  65  of  the  other  group.  In  Wyoming,  however,  only  14  per  cent 
were  native-born  and  16.9  per  cent  North  Europeans,  or  30.9  per 
cent  of  this  group,  as  conpared  with  69  per  cent  of  the  other.  The 
south  Europeans  were  reported  in  greater  proportions  from  both 
sections  of  Colorado,  while  the  east  Europeans  were  employed  most 
largely  in  Wyoming  and  Washington. 

RACE    CHANGES. 

The  racial  distribution  indicated  in  the  preceding  section  is  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  race  changes,  varying  from  district  to  district 
and  from  mine  to  mine,  according  to  local  conditions.  The  purely 
local  changes  have  been  dealt  with  in  earlier  chapters.  However, 
some  comment  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  general  trend.  With 
the  exception  of  W3^oming,  where  the  Chinese  who  had  been  employed 
as  construction  laborers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  composed 
the  early  supply  of  mine  labor,  the  mines  of  the  West  were  first 
operated  largely  by  natives  and  north  Europeans,  and  especially 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  As  the  industry  developed,  how- 
ever, more  men  were  needed  and  were  secured  from  the  most  available 
sources.  Furthermore,  the  mine  laborers  of  the  older  type  were  pro- 
gressive. Many  of  them  left  mining  for  agricultural  or  more  profit- 
able industrial  pursuits.  When  the  anti-Chinese  agitation  caused 
most  of  that  race  to  leave  Wyoming,  their  places  had  to  be  filled. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  strikes  in  various  localities  have  caused  a  dis- 
placement of  races.  Thus  throughout  the  development  of  the  industry 
there  has  been  a  constant  shifting  of  races. 

The  vacancies  resulting  from  these  causes  have  been  filled  chiefly 
by  nien  applying  at  the  mines.  These  have  come  to  be  more  and 
more  from  south  and  east  European  countries.  Many  of  this  newer 
type  of  immigrants  have  found  their  way  west  as  members  of  con- 
struction gangs,  or  as  section  hands  on  the  railroads,  leaving  this 
work  when  they  reached  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Llany  of  the 
Japanese  came  from  the  railroad  gangs  of  the  Northwest  into  the 
more  remunerative  work  of  the  mines.  In  times  of  strike  or  of 
general  scarcity  of  labor,  however,  more  direct  methods  have  been 
used  to  secure  immigrants.  Agents  have  been  sent  abroad  and  to 
the  eastern  coal  fields  to  interest  workmen  in  the  higher  earnings  of 
the  western  field.  Advertising  in  the  newspapers  of  the  various  races  < 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  has  also  been  resorted  to.  All  of  these 
factors  have  worked  together  to  bring  about  a  steady  increase  of  the 
south  and  east  European  element  and  the  decrease  oi  the  natives  and 
north  European  until  the  former  classes  now  predominate  at  most  of 
the  mines. 

In  accounting  for  the  racial  distribution,  some  note  must  be  taken 
of  climatic  conditions.  Races  accustomed  to  more  rigorous  climates 
tend  to  drift  to  the  northwest,  while  those  who  come  from  the  shores 
of  the  MecUterranean  and  other   semitropical   countries   are  apt  to 
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move  southward  when  changes  are  necessary.  Thus  we  find  Finns, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Russians,  and  Danes  located  in  larger  numbers 
in  Washington  than  in  other  localities,  whereas  the  greater  part  of 
the  South  Italians  and  Greeks  were  found  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico.  Furthermore,  the  ^."^exicans  were  employed  only 
in  southern  Colorado  and  New  J.'^exico  of  the  States  investigated. 
These  States  are  not  far  from  Mexico  and  the  climate  is  not  too  cold 
in  winter. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    RACES    NOW    EMPLOYED. 

The  combination  of  the  data  with  regard  to  occupational  distribu- 
tion reveals  some  interesting  contrasts.  These  data  are  presented  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  39. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  in  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Washington,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Numl)6r 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  in  each  specified  occupation  group. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Miners  and 
loaders. 

General 
laborers. 

Mechanics 

and 
engineers. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses,  and 
foremen. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White                     .           

656 
89 

26 
177 
62 
61 
31 
87 
88 
66 

34 

48 

25 

384 

67 

452 

228 

79 

164 

76 

31 

37 

1,034 

270 

342 

65 

64 

116 

195 

233 

57 

165 

198 

370 

56 

220 

335 

37.2 
67.4 

61.5 
31.0 
32.3 
41.0 
64  5 
32  2 
36.4 
37.9 

88.2 
27.1 
92  0 
88.3 
80.6 
62.0 
65.4 
88.6 
75.0 
04  5 
51.6 
45.9 
86.6 
66.7 
93.0 
92  3 
73.4 
60.9 
89.7 
79.0 
77.2 
44.2 
64  6 
82.2 
26.8 
57.3 
66.3 

41.0 
31.5 

38.5 
51.4 
41.9 
37.7 
35.5 
47  1 
44  3 
42.4 

5.9 
39.6 

8.0 
10.7 
16.4 
33.4 
32  4 

8.9 
16.2 
36.5 
48.4 
45.9 
13.1 
30.7 

5.0 

7.7 
26.6 
42.2 
10.3 
19.7 
22.8 
39.4 
29.8 
12  7 
63.8 
23.2 
28.6 

16.1 
1.1 

.0 
141 
22  6 
6.6 

.0 
14  9 
15.9 
15.2 

6.9 

20.8 

.0 

1,0 

1.5 

6.8 

2.2 

2.6 

8.5 

.0 

.0 

5.4 

1.3 

2.2 

1.5 

.0 

.0 

6.0 

.0 

.9 

.0 

7.9 

6.1 

5.1 

16.1 

10.0 

4.5 

6.6 

.0 

Native-bom  of  "foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

.0 

England                

3.4 

3.2 

14  7 

Italy                                       

.0 

5.7 

Wales                            

3.4 

4.6 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

.0 

10  4 

.0 

.0 

1.5 

English            

7.7 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

Irish                                           

2  7 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.0 

.0 

.9 

.0 

Polish                                 

.5 

.0 

Scotch                             

8.6 

.5 

.0 

3  6 

9.6 

Miscellaneous  a 

.6 

Grand  (otal 

6,688 

66.7 

25.1 

5.9 

2.3 

Total  native-bom  of  foreign  father 

698 
1,343 
5,345 

37.0 
39.1 
73.6 

45  0 
40.5 
21.2 

13.4 
15.6 
3.5 

4.7 
4.8 

1.7 

a  Includes  races  reportine  less  than  20. 
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Greater  proportions  of  the  native-born  were  employed  in  the  higher 
occupation  groups  than  of  the  foreign-born.  Indeed,  4.8  per  cent 
of  the  native-born  as  opposed  to  1.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  were 
superintendents,  bosses,  or  foremen.  Among  the  native-born,  those 
of  Irish  fathers  showed  the  greatest  proportion  in  this  group,  namely, 
14.7  per  cent.  Those  of  Scotch  fathers  were  next  in  this  regard 
with  5.7  per  cent,  while  5.6  per  cent  of  the  whites  born  of  native 
parents  were  reported  in  this  occupation  group.  Natives  born  of 
fathers  of  other  races  were  represented  in  these  occupations  in  smaller 
proportion  than  the  native  whites.  No  negroes  nor  any  from  the 
second  generation  of  Italians  or  the  Slavic  races  had  risen  to  super- 
visory positions.  Among  the  foreign-born  14  races  were  reported 
in  the  super^'isory  occupation  group.  Of  these,  6  were  north  Euro- 
peans, 2  south  Europeans,  3  east  Europeans,  and  3  of  other  races. 
The  Canadians  reported  10.4  per  cent  of  their  number  as  superin- 
tendents, bosses,  or  foremen.  Other  races  whose  representation 
in  this  group  was  large  are  the  Welsh,  with  9.5  per  cent,  the  Scotch, 
with  8.5  per  cent,  and  the  English  with  7.7  per  cent.  The  Swedes 
and  the  Irish  rank  next  mth  3.6  and  2.7,  respectively.  The  other 
races,  members  of  which  were  employed  in  these  capacities,  were 
the  Dalmatian,  with  1.5  per  cent,  the  German,  with  1.2  per  cent, 
the  Mexican,  with  0.9  per  cent,  the  Polish,  with  0.5  per  cent,  the 
Slovak,  with  0.5  per  cent,  the  South  Italian,  with  0.4  per  cent, 
and  the  North  Itahan,  with  0.1  per  cent,  respectively.  These  data 
show  that  natives  and  English-speaking  immigrants  form  the  chief 
supply  of  superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen,  while  of  the  non- 
English-speaking  races  those  of  north  Europe  have  been  most  fre- 
quently drawn  upon. 

An  even  stronger  contrast  is  shown  between  the  natives  and 
foreign-born  with  regard  to  their  employment  as  mechanics  and  engi- 
neers. Of  the  native-born  15.6  per  cent  were  employed  in  these 
capacities,  whereas  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  found  similar 
employment.  The  second  generation  of  Germans,  with  22.6  per  cent, 
thus  employed,  is  noteworthy.  Of  the  native-born  whites  16.1  per 
cent  were  in  this  group,  as  were  15.9  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
native-born  of  Welsh  fathers.  The  representation  of  all  the  other 
race  groups  native-born  of  foreign  father  was  less  than  the  average 
for  all  native-born.  Only  1.1  per  cent  of  the  negroes  occupied 
mechanical  or  engineering  positions.  As  was  true  with  regard  to  the 
supervisory  force,  the  Canadians  show  the  greatest  proportions  in  this 
group  of  all  the  foreign-born.  Indeed,  20.8  per  cent  of  that  race  group 
were  mechanics  or  engineers,  as  were  16.1  per  cent  of  the  Swedes. 
All  other  races  reported  fewer  in  this  group  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  did  the  native-born.  Ihose  with  the  greatest  per- 
centages are  the  Welsh  with  10  per  cent,  the  German  with  S.5,  the 
Scotch  with  7.9,  the  English  with  6.8,  the  Mexican  with  6,  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  with  5.9,  and  the  Irish  with  5.4  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Other  races  were  represented  in  smaller  proportions  except 
the  Greek,  Hervat,  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  ]\Iontenegrin,  and  Russian, 
none  of  whom  were  reported  in  this  group.  To  summarize,  the 
mechanics  and  engineers  of  the  western  coal  fields  are  chiefly  native- 
born  of  native  and  north  European  fathers  and  immigrants  from 
north  European  countries.     However,  the  east  Europeans  who  have 
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been  in  America  longest,  such  as  the  Slovaks  and  Slovenians,  have 
found  some  place  in  occupations  included  in  this  group. 

As  general  laborers  also,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  native-born  were 
employed  than  of  the  foreign-born,  the  percentages  being  40.5  and 
21.2,  respectively.  Of  the  native-born,  51.4  per  cent  of  those  born 
of  English  fathers,  47.1  per  cent  of  those  of  Scotch  fathers,  44.3  per 
cent  of  those  of  Welsh  fathers,  41.9  per  cent  of  those  of  German 
fathers,  and  41  per  cent  of  those  of  native  fathers  were  general  labor- 
ers. Other  groups  of  natives  ranged  below  the  average  for  all 
native-born,  the  lowest  being  the  negroes,  of  whom  31.5  per  cent  were 
employed  in  this  group.  Among  the  foreign-born,  4  races  reported 
a  greater  percentage  of  general  laborers  than  did  the  native-born. 
These  were  the  Swedish  with  53.6,  the  Hervat  with  48.4,  the  Irish 
with  45.9,  and  the  Mexican  with  42.2  per  cent,  respectively.  Ten 
races  reported  proportions  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  while 
12  reported  less  than  20  per  cent  as  general  laborers.  Those  repre- 
sented by  the  least  relative  numbers  were  Japanese  with  5  per  cent, 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  with  5.9  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians  with 
7.7  per  cent,  the  Chinese  with  8  per  cent,  the  French  with  8.9  per 
cent,  the  Montenegrins  with  10.3  per  cent,  and  the  Croatians  with 
10.7  per  cent.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  were 
employed  as  general  laborers  than  as  mechanics,  engineers,  foremen, 
and  superintendents,  but  the  proportion  of  the  native-born  was  still 
considerably  larger. 

As  miners  and  loaders  the  foreign-born  reported  73.6  per  cent  as 
opposed  to  39. 1  per  cent  of  the  native-born.  In  this  group  the  natives 
born  of  fathers  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Ireland  were  found  in  propor- 
tions above  the  average  for  native-born.  The  negroes  reported  67.4 
per  cent  as  miners  and  loaders  as  opposed  to  only  37.2  per  cent  of  the 
native  whites  born  of  native  father.  Children  of  north  European 
fathers  other  thin  Irish  were  represented  in  smaller  proportions  than 
th©  average.  Of  course,  those  races  which  reported  few  in  the  other 
occupation  groups  were  most  largely  employed  at  the  underground 
work.  Indeed,  11  races  reported  more  than  80  per  cent  as  miners 
or  loaders.  Three  races — Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Lithuanians — 
reported  more  than  90  per  cent  in  this  group,  while  the  other  8 
were  as  follows:  Montenegrin  89.7  per  cent,  French  88.6  per  cent, 
Croatian  88.3  per  cent,  Bohemian  and  iloravian  88.2  per  cent.  North 
Itahan  85.5  per  cent,  Slovenian  82.2  per  cent,  and  Dalmatian  80.6 
per  cent.  Only  8  races  among  the  foreign-born  reported  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  their  numbers  as  miners  and  loaders.  These  were  the 
Welsh  with  57.3  per  cent,  the  Hervat  with  51.6  per  cent,  the  English 
with  52  per  cent,  the  Mexican  with  50.9  per  cent,  the  Irish  with  45.9 
per  cent,  the  Scotch  with  44.2  per  cent,  the  Canadian  with  27.1  per 
cent,  and  the  Swedish  with  26.8  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  from  these  data  that  the  immigrants,  especially  those  of 
the  more  recent  type,  are  employed  most  largely  as  miners  and  loaders, 
or,  in  other  words,  at  underground  work.  A  considerable  number  find 
employment  as  general  laborers,  but  in  this  as  in  the  two  higher 
groups  the  natives  and  immigrants  of  the  older_  type  from  north 
Europe  predominate.  This  occupational  distribiition  is  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
work  of  mining  and  loading,  while  offering  higher  daily  earnings,  is  so 
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irregular  as  to  make  the  monthly  earnings  less  than  those  of  "com- 
pan}-  men"  who  work  fairly  regular  time  at  a  smaller  wage.  Further- 
more, the  work  is  more  disagreeable  and  more  dangerous,  and  manj 
men  of  the  more  settled  type  would  prefer  to  work  "outside"  even  if 
the  remuneration  were  somewhat  less  in  the  long  run.  Again,  many 
men,  who,  because  of  ill  health  or  injuries,  are  unable  to  dc  under- 
ground work,  are  given  places  as  '"company  men."  Furthermore, 
children  of  emplo3"ees  are  often  employed  as  general  laborers  before 
they  take  up  the  "heavy"  underground  work.  Finally,  the  term 
"general  laborers,"  as  used  in  this  report,  includes  a  number  of  semi- 
skilled positions,  such  as  "blacksmith's  helper,"  "carpenter's  helper," 
etc.,  which  attract  young  men  of  the  more  ambitious  type  because  of 
the  opportunities  to  rise  which  are  offered  by  these  occupations. 
These  conditions  combine  to  make  the  field  of  general  labor  somewhat 
more  attractive  than  the  underground  work,  which  has  been  left 
more  and  more  to  the  newest  of  immigrants,  who  are  usually  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  general  efficiency.  The  Mexicans,  however,  wiD 
not  work  underground  if  they  can  avoid  it.  They  will  do  the  more 
disagreeable  parts  of  the  outside  work  rather  than  work  underground 
for  higher  wages. 

In  general,  little  occupational  advance  has  been  made  by  the 
south  and  east  European  races.  However,  a  noticeable  number  of 
Slovaks,  Slovenians,  and  Italians  have  become  skilled  laborers,  and 
some  few  of  these  races  have  risen  to  supervisory  positions.  The 
higher  type  of  work  is  still  done  chiefly  by  natives  and  immigrants 
from  northern  European  countries  who  have  the  advantage  due  to 
their  onger  experience  and  to  their  more  respected  position  iti  the 
community.  Even  those  who  were  native-born  of  foreign  Slavic  or 
Italian  immigrant  fathers  are  often  classed  with  their  parents  as 
immigrants,  and  less  progress  is  noticeable  among  them  than  among 
those  of  north  European  descent. 

HOURS    AND    EARXIXGS    OF   LABOE. 

In  general  the  coal  and  coke  industry  in  the  West  offers  fairly 
regular  work  for  about  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  very  irregular 
employment  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  The  "slack  tunes" 
vary  from  locahty  to  locality,  with  the  pecuhar  market  conditions. 
At  a  few  mines  these  months  of  partial  idleness  come  during  the 
winter,  but  in  most  cases  they  fall  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
At  such  times  men  are  either  employed  for  part  days,  the  entire  force 
being  kept  on  the  pay  rolls,  or  "laid  off"  on  the  basis  of  efficiency. 
The  latter  method  is  usually  apphed  to  day  laborers  or  "company 
men,"  and  the  former  to  the  miners  and  loaders  who  work  on  a  piece 
basis. 

The  table  foUowing  shows  the  average  number  of  days  the  .mines 
were  in  operation  and  the  average  number  of  employees  in  the  States 
considered  in  this  report,  for  1908. 
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Table  40. — Average  number  of  employees  and  number  of  days  the  mines  were  in  opera- 
tion, in  States  indicated. 


State. 

Averaxe 

number 

of 

employee?. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
mines 
were  in 
operation. 

Colorado.. 

14,623 
3,448 
2,6B4 
5,  484 
fi,  91.5 

212 

197 

Utah..                  .  . 

227 

202 

217 

o  The  production  of  coal  in  1908,  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1908.  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, pp.  101-195. 

The  men  in  these  States  worked  in  1908  something  over  two 
hundred  days  in  the  year.  The  greatest  irregularity  was  noticeable 
in  New  Mexico  and  Washington,  while  the  least  irregularity  was 
shown  by  the  mines  of  Utah.  These  data,  however,  do  not  take 
into  consideration  part-days  lost,  so  that  irregularity  of  employment, 
especially  of  miners  and  loaders,  must  be  regarded  as  greater  than 
indicated  by  the  table. 

The  length  of  the  working  day  is  eight  hours  wherever  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  are  recognized  and  have  an  agreement  with 
the  operators.  These  arrangements  cover  the  entire  working  force 
save  the  office  employees,  store  clerks,  superintendents,  and  other 
supervisory  officials.  Provision  is  made  for  a  definite  scale  of  wages 
for  "company  men,"  and  for  specified  rates  based  on  local  conditions 
for  piecework.  Agreements  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
the  operators  are  found  in  northern  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  part  of 
Washington.  Where  the  field  is  not  unionized,  as  is  the  case  m  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado,  the  hours  of  labor  vary  from  eight  to 
eleven  per  day.  Miners  and  loaders  often  work  eight  hours,  while 
"company  men"  employed  at  the  same  place,  are  required  to  work 
longer.  The  rates  paid  for  piecework  are  determined  by  the  operators 
in  the  nonunion  mines. 

The  data  wit  i  regard  to  the  earnings  of  labor  as  presented  in  the 
earher  chapters  of  this  report  were  useful  primarily  to  bring  out  the 
purely  local  conditions  of  employment  and  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  various  races  employed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the 
totals  for  each  State  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 

Table  41.— Per  cent  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  mining  districts* 


District. 


Northern  Colorado., 
Southern  Colorado.. 

Wyoming 

Washington 


Total. 


Number 
reporting 
com- 
plete 
data. 


510 
2,242 
1,703 
2,359 


i,814 


Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 


Un- 
der 
$1. 


2.2 
1.2 
.0 
.0 


$1 
and 
under 
$1.25, 


S1.25 

and 

under 

S1.60. 


3.7 

1.7 
.0 
.0 


0.2 
L2 
.0 
.0 


.51.50 
and 
under 

$1.75. 


S1.75 
and 

under 
S2. 


6.4 

6.5 

.4 

.2 


2.8 


3.9 

11.9 

LO 

.7 


4.7 


$2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 


3.1 

20.7 
5.6 
3.0 


9.5 


$2.50 

and 

under 

$3 


5.9 
26.1 
22.7 

9.7 


18.1 


33 
and 
under 
$3.50. 


63.5 
24.8 
50.1 
22.4 


33.2 


$3.50 
and 
under 

S4. 


9.4 
3.8 
9.6 
62.3 


26.0 


1.6 
2.0 
10.5 
L7 


4.0 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Almost  two-thirds  of  the  mine  employees  of  the  entire  western 
field  earned  more  than  $3  per  day  .,t  work.  In  fact,  4  per  cent  earned 
$4  or  over,  while  26  per  cent  earned  between  -$3.50  and  $4,  and  33.2 
per  cent  between  $3  and  $3.50  per  day.  Furthermore,  27.6  per  cent 
earned  between  $2  and  .S3,  leaving  only  9.3  per  cent  earning  less  than 
$2  per  day.  Of  these  9.3  per  cent,  7.5  per  cent  earned  between  $1,50 
and  $2,  and  the  remaining  1.8  per  cent  less  than  $1.50  per  day.  The 
earnings  were  decidedly  higher  in  those  districts  where  the  union  is 
recognized.  In  southern  Colorado,  the  only  absolutely  nonunion 
district  included  in  the  table,  only  30.6  per  cent  of  the  employees 
earned  $3  or  more  per  day,  while  74.5  per  cent  of  those  in  northern 
Colorado,  70.2  per  cent  of  those  n  Wyoming,  and  86.4  per  cent  of 
those  in  Washington  earned  $3  or  over  per  day.  Indeed,  only  5.8 
per  cent  of  the  employees  of  southern  Colorado  earned  $3.50  or  over, 
as  opposed  to  11  per  cent  in  northern  Colorado,  20.1  per  cent  in 
Wyoming,  and  64  per  cent  in  Washington.  On  the  other  hand,  46.8 
per  cent  of  the  mine  workers  in  southern  Colorado  from  whom  data 
were  secured,  earned  between  $2  and  $3  per  day.  The  union  districts 
reported  far  smaller  proportions  in  this  group,  9  per  cent  for 
northern  Colorado,  28.3  per  cent  for  Wyoming,  and  12.7  for  Wash- 
ington. Southern  Colorado  also  reported  the  greatest  percentage 
earning  under  $2  per  day — 22.6  per  cent  as  opposed  to  16.4  per  cent 
for  northern  Colorado,  1.4  per  cent  for  Wyoming,  and  0.9  per  cent 
for  Washington. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

Company  stores  are  found  at  most  of  the  mines.  The  "scrip"  sys- 
tem of  wage  payments  on  other  than  the  regular  pay  days  prevails  in 
some  localities.  However,  it  is  not  so  used  as  to  be  oppressive.  In 
general  the  stores  are  adequately  stocked  and  usually  offer  their 
merchandise  at  rates  fully  as  reasonable  as  those  of  competing  stores. 
In  no  instance  is  patronage  officially  com.pulsory,  but  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  absence  of  other  stores  within  a  reasonable  distance 
creates  a  practical  monopoly. 

Wherever  the  union  is  firmly  established,  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  secure  for  the  men  the  just  measurement  of  the  product  of  their 
labor.  A  check  weighman  is  installed  and  paid  by  deductions  from 
the»earnings  of  the  men.  It  is  his  duty  to  verify  the  amounts  a<xred- 
ited  to  each  workman  at  the  scales  where  the  coal  is  weighed.  This 
concession  has  not  been  granted  to  the  miners  working  in  nonunion 
mines. 

Board  and  lodging  are  fvirnished  some  of  the  employees  at  about 
one-half  of  the  mines  investigated  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission. 
Rates  were  reasonable  in  erery  case  and  the  food  f-'arnished  was 
substantial.  Houses,  usually  frame  structures  of  from  2  to  6  rooms, 
are  rented  to  the  men  by  the  operators  at  the  majority  of  the  mines. 
The  more  usual  rental  is  $2  per  room  per  month.  Charges  for  w^ter 
service  vary  from  -SI  to  $2  per  month,  and  where  electric  lighting  has 
been  provided  a  charge  of  from  $1  to  $2  is  exacted.  In  most  cases 
men  are  allowed  to  build  their  own  houses  on  company  land  by  leas- 
ing lots  for  a  ground  rent  of  $1  per  month. 

In  every  district  save  northern  Colorado  and  a  portion  of  Wash- 
ington, the  companies  have  a  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  the 
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hospital  and  medical  service.  This  interest  varies  from  the  paternal 
control  exercised  by  an  extensive  corporation  in  southern  Colorado  " 
to  the  system  m  vogue  in  parts  of  Washmgton,  where  but  one  mem- 
ber ot  a  hospital  commission"  is  a  representative  of  the  operators, 
ilie  assessnient  for  the  hospital  fund  varies  from  $0.50  to  $1.50  per 
month  and  m  general  entitles  the  workman  and  his  family  to  medical 
aid  free  and  the  workmen  to  free  hospital  service  m  case  of  injury 
In  one  or  two  cases  free  hospital  service  is  extended  to  the  families  of 
the  men,  but  m  the  majority  of  the  cases  they  are  charged  for  such 
services  at  rates  approaching  actual  cost. 

With  regard  to  welfare  work,  the  attitude  of  the  operators  varies 
in  southern  Colorado,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  conducts 
a  sociological  department  which  carries  on  an  extensive  campaign  of 
education  and  general  welfare  work  among  its  employees.  In  the  other 
States,  however,  httle  effort  in  this  direction  has  been  made.  Often 
circulating  hbraries  have  been  established,  and  aid  given  the  pubhc 
school  authorities  in  enlarging  the  school  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  mming  population.  At  several  of  the  mines  entertainment 
halls  have  been  erected,  and  in  two  instances  assistance  given  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  With  the  exception  of  the  south- 
ern Colorado  field,  however,  this  work  is  not  extensively  engaged  in, 
and  lacks  systematic  management.  In  Wyoming  and  Washington 
almost  nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  attempted. 

OTHER    CONDITIONS    OF    EMPLOYMENT. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines  were  reported  as  being  good  through- 
out  the  entire  western  field.  The  State  coal  mining  inspectors  make 
frequent  visits,  and  many  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  accidents. 
However,  a  high  death  rate  is  reported  from  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
and  Washington.  Conditions  in  this  regard  are  also  bad  in  southern 
Colorado,  as  shown  in  Chapter  III.  The  fohowing  table  gives  the 
number  of  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  occurring  in  the  Western 
States  durmg  1907  and  1908. 

Table  42. — Fatalities  in  coal  mines  during  1907  and  1908,  in  States  indicated.'^ 


State. 


Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wasiungton. 
Wyoming. . . 


Num- 
ber of 
men 
kiUed. 


Num- 
ber of 
men 
injured 


115 
128 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000 

em- 


4  20 
6.67 
3.00 
4.66 
11.71 


Number 
of  tons 
mined 
for  each 
life  lost. 


167, 950 
107, 302 
230,  849 
120, 998 
67, 777 


Num- 
ber of 
men 
killed. 


36 


Num- 
ber of 
men 
injured 


Death 
rate  per 
1,000 
em- 
ployees. 


138 

82 
95 
(') 


6.96 
11.45 
2.72 
6.06 
(») 


Number 
of  -tons 
mined 
for  each 
life  lost. 


108,992 
77, 332 
324, 601 
102, 237 


o  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Production  of  Coal  in  1908,  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  p.  65. 
6  Not  reported. 

In  1907  the  death  rate  in  New  Mexico  was  very  high — 11.45  per 
1,000  employees,  as  opposed  to  6.96  for  Colorado,  6.06  for  Washing- 


o  See  Chap.  III. 
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ton,  and  2.72  for  Utah.  Data  for  Wyoming  were  not  reported  for 
1907.  In  1908  Wyoming  had  the  worst  record,  with  a  death  rate  of 
11.71  per  1,000  employees,  as  opposed  to  6.67  for  New  Mexico,  4.56  for 
Washington,  4.20  for  Colorado,  and  3  for  Utah.  These  data  indicate 
that  more  accidents  have  occurred  in  those  States  which,  as  already 
shown,  employ  the  largest  number  of  the  more  recent  type  of  imnu- 
grants.  That  this  higher  death  rate  is  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  English, 
and  who  have  not  become  adjusted  to  mining  methods  employed  in 
this  country  is  beyond  question. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Throughout  the  M^estern  district  little  conscious  effort  is  made  to 
segregate  the  various  races  at  work.  In  one  or  two  cases,  however, 
it  IS  attempted,  in  order  that  through  common  knowledge  of  a  language 
immigrants  of  the  same  race  may  warn  each  other  in  time  of  danger 
and  help  each  other  in  the  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  customary  for 
two  of  the  same  race  to  work  together  as  partners,  although  the  north 
European  races  and  the  natives  mix  very  freely  in  this  regard.  When 
Japanese  are  employed,  they  usually  work  together  under  a  Japanese 
"boss,"  but  at  the  same  general  work  with  the  other  races. 

In  housing  no  segregation  is  insisted  on  by  the  operators.  How- 
ever, a  distinct  separation  of  the  two  general  groups  is  evident  in 
almost  every  locaMty  investigated,  except  parts  of  Wyoming.  The 
natives  and  north  Europeans  mingle  freely  in  their  housing  and  in  their 
social  life,  but  they  unite  in  refusing  to  associate  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  with  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  south  and 
east  Europe  and  with  the  Mexicans,  Japanese,  and  negroes.  The 
south  and  east  Europeans  are  clannish,  hving  together  in  race  groups 
whenever  possible  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary  association  not  only 
with  the  natives  and  north  Europeans  but  also  with  other  races  from 
south  and  east  Europe.  The  members  of  one  race,  the  Montenegrins, 
seem  to  be  especially  disliked.  Whenever  they  are  employed  they 
are  looked  down  upon  not  only  by  the  natives  and  older  immigrants 
but  also  by  the  other  recent  immigrants  from  south  and  east  Europe. 
All  classes  of  Europeans  also  look  down  upon  the  negroes,  Mexicans, 
and  Japanese,  who  usually  hve  in  separate  bunk  houses,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  Mexicans'in  adobe  huts  outside  of  the  towns  where  they 
are  employed.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  found  in  Wyo- 
ming, where  aU  races  are  on  practically  the  same  footing  socially  and 
otherwise.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  admitted  to  the  unions, 
and  aU  races  are  treated  as  men,  without  the  influence  of  race  preju- 
dice evident  in  other  sections.  Yet  even  here  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  are  housed  at  a  distance  from  the  families  of  the  various  white 
races. 

employers'  opinions  of  races  employed. 

In_  general,  the  employers  expressed  a  preference  for  natives  and 
immigrants  from  north  European  countries  for  all  branches  of  work, 
but  especially  for  supervisory  and  skilled  positions.  This  is,  of 
course,  at  a  given  wage.  At  the  wages  which  prevail,  natives  and 
north  Europeans  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  opinions 
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of  employers  vary  as  to  the  relative  desirability  of  other  races.  North 
Itahans,  Slovenians,  Slovaks,  Finns,  and  Poles,  are  all  spoken  weU 
of  as  miners  and  general  laborers.  Wherever  the  Japanese  have  been 
employed  they  have  proved  satisfactory  workmen.  South  Itahans, 
Greeks,  and  the  Slavic  races  other  than  the  Slovak  and  Slovenian,  are 
frequently,  if  not  genera%,  regarded  as  rather  undesirable  because 
of  their  slowness  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  and  because 
of  their  general  negligence  and  intractability.  As  noted  above,  the 
Montenegrins  are  regarded  as  the  most  undesirable  immigrants  from 
the  point  of  view  of  labor. 

With  regard  to  the  second  generation,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  offspring  of  the  north  Europeans  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  natives  born  of  native  father.  They  retain  much  of  the 
industry  of  their  parents  and  are  usually  better  educated.  The  chil- 
dren of  Slovaks,  Slovenians,  North  Italians,  Poles,  and  Finns,  are  said 
to  show  a  great  improvement  over  their  parents,  because  of  a  better 
education  and  a  knowledge  of  English.  Yet  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  positions  of  responsibility  few  of  these  are  chosen.  Many  of  the 
offspring  of  these  immigrants  do  not  become  miners  but  seek  agri- 
cultural or  other  more  remunerative  employment  which  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Too  few  of  the  second  generation 
>  of  the  most  recent  type  of  immigrants  were  employed  to  warrant 
judgment. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
SOCIAI  AND  POLITICAL  CONSIDEEATIOITS. 

INTRODtrCTION. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  this  report  have  dealt  primarily  with  the 
economic  position  of  immigrants  employed  in  the  coal  and  coke 
mdustry.  Enough  was  said,  however,  to  indicate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  population  in  the  several  localities,  and  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  each.  The  data  have  been  combined  and  are  presented 
m  this  chapter  as  a  study  of  the  immigrants  m  the  whole  field  of  coal 
and  coke  production  investigated  in  the  Western  States.  The  data 
include  7,247  persons,  all  of  whom  were  males.  Of  these,  1,490 
were  native-born  and  5,757  were  foreign-born.  Among  the  foreign- 
born  43  races  were  reported.  Only  25  of  these,  however,  reported 
20  or  more  persons,  and  as  a  consequence,  only  these  are  included 
in  the  percentage  tables  used. 

TEARS    FOREIGN-BORN    HAVE    BEEN    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  the  foreign-born  is 
shown  m  the  following  table : 

Table  43. — Per  cent  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

|By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.  No  deduction  is 
made  for  time  spent  abroad.  Tliis  table  includes  only  races  witb  20  or  more  males  reporting.  The 
total,  however,  is  for  all  foreign-born.] 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 

m  United  States  each  specified  number  ol 
years. 

Under  6. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

16  to  19. 

20  or  over. 

55 

63 

23 

419 

68 

419 

225 

64 

169 

66 

36 

1,183 

478 

403 

65 

89 

41 

193 

247 

64 

168 

216 

482 

55 

216 

269 

72.7 
20.8 
.0 
36.3 
79.4 
31.0 
27.1 
26.0 
26.4 
74.2 
30.6 
47.8 
45.6 
43.9 
9.2 
42.7 
36.6 
88.1 
53.4 
35.9 
12.6 
20.9 
47.7 
21.8 
26.4 
36.4 

16.4 
15.1 
.0 
46.3 
14.7 

7.2 
24.0 
32.8 
23.9 
25.8 
13.9 
29.8 
29.7 
46.9 
46.2 
28,1 
34.1 
11.4 
24.3 
31.3 
14.3 
26.5 
33.6 
12.7 

7.4 
26.8 

3.6 

11.3 

.0 

9.1 

1.5 

2.6 
16.0 

4.7 

6.7 
.0 

2.8 

9.9 
12.3 

8.9 
16.4 
11.2 
14.6 
.5 

9.8 
15.6 

1.8 
13.5 

6.8 
14.5 

2.8 
10.8 

5.5 

11.3 

13.0 

6.4 

.0 

6.7 

19.6 

10.9 

7.5 

.0 

8.3 

6.6 

8.2 

1.2 

12.3 

12.4 

2.4 

.0 

8.5 

9.4 

8.9 

12.6 

6.8 

16.4 

3.2 

10.8 

1.8 

41.5 

87.0 

Croatian                    

2.9 

4.4 

62.5 

13.3 

French                     

26.6 

36.6 

.0 

Irish                   

44.4 

6.0 

Italian  South                            

4.2 

.0 

16.9 

6.6 

12.2 

.0 

4.0 

7.8 

62.5 

Slovak                                        

26.5 

5.0 

34.6 

Welsh                      

60.2 

15.2 

Xotal                      

5,755 

41.2 

27.3 

8.5 

7.3 

16.7 
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The  loreign-born  employees  of  the  western  coal  mines  and  coke 
ovens  are  very  largely  recent  immigrants.  Indeed,  41.2  per  cent  of 
them  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years  at  the  time  of 
this  investigation,  and  27.3  per  cent  had  been  here  from  five  to  nine 
years.  In  other  words,  68.5  per  cent  had  been  in  America  less  than 
ten  years.  Of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years 
or  over,  15.8  per  cent  had  immigrated  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  investigation  and  15.7  per  cent  had  been  here  twenty 
years  or  more. 

Those  who  had  hved  for  twenty  years  or  more  in  America  were  for 
the  most  part  immigrants  from  north  European  countries.  Of  the 
Scotch  62.5  per  cent  were  in  this  group,  as  were  60.2  per  cent  of  the 
Welsh,  52.5  per  cent  of  the  English,  44.4  per  cent  of  the  Irish,  36.5 
per  cent  of  the  Germans,  and  34.5  per  cent  of  the  Swedes.  Most  of  the 
Chinese  (87  per  cent)  had  been  m  the  United  States  twenty  years 
or  more.  It  should  be  added  that  41.5  per  cent  of  the  Canadians 
also  had  been  here  for  that  length  of  time.  Very  few  south  Europeans 
were  in  this  group.  In  fact,  only  6  per  cent  of  the  North  Itahans 
and  4.2  per  cent  of  the  South  Italians  find  a  place  in  it.  Of  the  east 
Europeans,  the  Slovaks,  Lithuanians,  and  Finns  reported  the  largest 
percentages  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over. 
Of  the  Slovaks  26.5  per  cent,  of  the  Lithuanians  16.9  per  cent,  and 
of  the  Finns  13.3  per  cent  were  in  this  group,  as  were  7.8  per  cent  of 
the  Russians,  5.6  per  cent  of  the  ^Magyars,  5  per  cent  of  the  Slo- 
venians, 4.4  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians,  4  per  cent  of  the  Poles,  2.9 
per  cent  of  the  Croatians,  and  1.8  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians. 

Of  those  who  had  hved  in  America  between  ten  and  twenty  years, 
the  race  groups  reporting  the  greatest  proportions  are  the  Finns 
with  35.6  per  cent,  the  Swedes  with  30.9  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians 
with  27.7  per  cent,  the  Slovaks  with  26.1  per  cent,  the  Russians  ^\'ith 
25  per  cent,  the  Magyars  with  23.6  per  cent,  the  Canadians  (other 
than  French)  with  22.6  per  cent,  and  the  South  Italians  with  20.5 
per  cent.  Very  few  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  were  in  this  group — 
in  fact,  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  English,  11.1  per  cent  of  the  Insh, 
10.7  per  cent  of  the  Scotch,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  Welsh.  Other 
north  European  races  had  a  somewhat  larger  representation — the 
Germans  with  13.2  per  cent  and  the  French  with  15.6  per  cent. 
None  of  the  Greeks  and  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  Montenegrins  reported 
had  been  in  America  as  long  as  ten  years. 

Ten  races  reported  more  than  the  average  percentage  of  their 
number  (27.3  per  cent)  as  having  entered  the  United  States  from  five 
to  nine  years  prior  to  this  investigation.  These  were  the  Lithuanians 
with  46.2  per  cent,  the  Japanese  with  45.9  per  cent,  the  Croatians  with 
45.3  per  cent,  the  Mexicans  with  34.1  per  cent,  the  Slovenians  with 
33.6  per  cent,  the  French  with  32.8  per  cent,  the  Russians  with  31.3 
per  cent,  the  North  Italians  with  29.8  per  cent,  the  South  Itahans 
with  29.7  per  cent,  and  the  Magyars  with  28.1  per  cent.  Five  races 
reported  less  than  the  average  percentage,  but  more  than  20  per  cent, 
in  this  group.  These  were  tne  Slovaks  with  26.5  per  cent,  the 
Greeks  with  25.8  per  cent,  the  Poles  with  24.3  per  cent,  the  Finns  with 
24  per  cent,  and  the  Germans  with  23.9  per  cent.  All  other  races 
save  the  Welsh,  English,  and  Chinese  reported  between  10  and 
20  per  cent  as  having  hved  in  America  between  five  and  ten  years. 
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Only  7.4  per  cent  of  the  Welsh,  however,  and  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
English  were  reported  in  this  group.  No  Chinese  had  been  here  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

The  most  recent  element  in  the  immigrant  labor  of  this  section  is 
clearly  shown  to  be  composed  of  the  iMontenegrins,  the  Dalmatians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians.  The  percentages  of 
these  races  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  less  than  live  years 
were  88.1,  79.4,  74.2,  and  72.7,  respectively.  Six  other  races  reported 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  their  number  in  this  group  of  most  recent 
immigrants.  These  were  the  Poles  with  53.4  per  cent,  the  North 
Itahans  with  47.8  per  cent,  the  Slovenians  with  47.7  per  cent,  the 
South  Itahans  with  45.6  per  cent,  the  Japanese  with  43.9  per  cent, 
and  the  i\iagyars  with  42.7  per  cent.  Between  30  and  40  per  cent 
of  five  races  were  reported  in  this  group,  namely,  the  Mexicans  with 
36.6  per  cent,  the  Croatians  with  36.3  per  cent,  the  Eussians  with 
35.9  per  cent,  the  English  with  31  per  cent,  and  the  Irish  with  30.6 
per  cent.  All  of  the  other  races  save  three  had  between  20  and  30  per 
cent  in  this  group  of  recent  immigrants.  These  three  were  the  Scotch 
with  12.5  per  cent,  the  Lithuanian  with  9.2  per  cent,  and  Chinese, 
none  of  whom  were  reported  as  being  here  under  fifteen  years. 

In  general,  the  south  and  east  Europeans  as  a  class  are  the  most 
recent  immigrants  as  opposed  to  the  north  Europeans,  who  have  been 
in  this  country  for  a  much  longer  period.  Some  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  to  be  noted,  however.  For  example,  52.6  per  cent  of  the 
Slovaks,  44.6  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  48.9  per  cent  of  the 
Finns  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  more,  while  38.2  per 
cent  of  the  English,  35.9  per  cent  of  the  Canadians,  50.3  per  cent  of  the 
Germans,  and  33.8  per  cent  of  the  Welsh  have  been  here  less  than  ten 
years.  For  the  groups  as  totals,  however,  the  relation  holds.  Indeed, 
only  38.4  per  cent  of  the  north  Europeans,  as  opposed  to  76.9  per 
cent  of  the  east  Europeans  and  74.8  per  cent  of  the  south  Europeans, 
had  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years. 

CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    EMPLOYEES. 

Data  were  secured  from  6,702  employees  with  regard  to  their  con- 
jugal condition.  Twenty-five  races  reported  20  or  more  persons  and 
are  hence  included  in  the  table  of  percentages  which  follows. 

Table  44. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  W  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  condition, 

by  general  nativity  and  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  totals,  howe'ver,  are  for  all  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of 
father: 

Austria-Hungary 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales ■- 

Miscellaneous 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


654 
126 


26 
140 
44 
49 
69 
71 
60 


Per  cent  who  are — 


Single.         Married.      Widowed 


27.5 
27.8 


76.9 
40.0 
34.1 
30.6 
42.0 
50.7 
5a3 


66.4 
57.1 


23.1 
66.4 
61.4 
63.3 
5&0 
45.1 
46.7 


6.1 

15.1 


.0 

aa 

45 
6.1 

.0 
4.2 

.0 
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Table  44. — Percent  of  male  employees  W  years  of  age  or  over  in  each  conjugal  condition, 
by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Pei 

cent  who  are — 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

61 

47 

23 

3S6 

66 

404 

215 

62 

164 

59 

36 

1,108 

435 

395 

63 

87 

41 

188 

239 

64 

158 

202 

462 

63 

214 

261 

27.3 
27.7 
47.8 
36.6 
63.6 
24.0 
34.9 
37.1 
37.7 
79.7 
.50.0 
4&8 
29.7 
61-3 
62.4 
34.5 
5a  7 
70.7 
40.6 
62.5 
22.8 
27.7 
49.1 
5'>.7 
33.6 
47.4 

70.6 
63.8 
52.2 
62.6 
33.3 
7L0 
62.3 
6&1 
69.7 
20.3 
44.4 
49.4 
68  5 
347 
46.0 
69.8 
43.9 
28  7 
.58  2 
35.9 
72.8 
69.3 
50.0 
43.4 
67.5 
49.8 

ZO 

85 

Chinese                    

.0 

.8 

3.0 

5.0 

28 

4.8 

26 

.0 

Irish 

5.6 

1.8 

1.8 

4.1 

1.6 

MaKvar               

6.7 

27 

.5 

Polish 

L3 

Russian       .          

1.6 

4.4 

Slovak                  .          -          

ao 

.9 

Swedish               

19 

Welsh 

89 

28 

6,702 

41.2 

56.6 

a  2 

469 
1,239 
6,463 

44.2 
33.7 
42.9 

62.9 
60.5 
64.4 

2.8 

Total  native-bom      

6.8 

27 

More  than  half  of  the  employees  were  married;  55.6  per  cent,  as 
against  41.2  per  cent  who  were  single,  and  3.2  per  cent  who  were 
widowed.  Only  54.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born,  as  opposed  to  60.5 
per  cent  of  the  native-born,  were  married.  The  percentages  of  wid- 
owers among  the  native-born  was  5.8,  as  against  2.7  per  cent  for  the 
foreign-born.  This  difference  is  due  chiefly  to  the  much  higher  pro- 
portions of  widowers  among  the  negroes,  15.1  per  cent  of  whom  were 
in  that  conjugal  group.  Smaller  proportions  of  persons  native-born 
of  foreign  father  were  reported  as  married  than  of  those  of  native 
father.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  that  class  includes  more 
young  persons  than  do  the  others. 

Among  the  foreign-born  8  races  showed  a  greater  proportion  who 
were  married  than  did  the  native-born.  These  were  the  Scotch  with 
72.8  per  cent,  the  English  with  71  per  cent,  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  with  70.6  per  cent,  the  Slovaks  with  69.3  per  cent,  the 
South  Italians  with  68.5  per  cent,  the  Canadians  (other  than  French) 
with  63.8  per  cent,  the  Croatians  with  62.6  per  cent,  and  the  Finns 
with  62.3  per  cent.  Six  races  reported  between  50  and  60  per  cent 
of  their  members  as  married.  They  are  the  Magyars  with  59.8  per 
cent,  the  Germans  with  59.7  per  cent,  the  Poles  with  58.2  per  cent, 
the  French  with  58.1  per  cent,  the  Welsh  with  57.5  per  cent,  the 
Chinese  with  52.2  per  cent,  and  the  Slovenians  with  50  per  cent. 
Five  races  reported  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  their  number  as 
married  in  the  following  order:  North  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Irish, 
Mexican,  and  Swedish.  Five  races  reported  less  than  40  per  cent 
married,  as  follows:  Russian,  35.9  per  cent;  Japanese,  34.7  per  cent; 
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Dalmatian,  33.3  per  cent;  Montenegrin,  28.7  per  cent,  and  Greek, 
20.3  per  cent. 

It  is  significant  to  note  from  the  preceding  section  that  3  of  the 
5  races  last  considered  reported  more  than  90  per  cent  as  having 
entered  this  country  within  ten  years,  while  89.8  per  cent  and  67.2  per 
cent  of  the  other  two  came  to  our  shores  during  that  period.  Further- 
more, a  greater  proportion  of  these  races  were  between  20  and  30  years 
of  age.  In  fact,  50  per  cent  of  the  Eussians,  37.2  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese,  57.6  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians,  71.8  per  cent  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, and  71.2  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  were  between  20  and  30 
years  of  age,  whereas  of  those  races  reporting  the  greatest  proportions 
of  married  persons  a  much  smaller  percentage  were  in  this  age  group. 
For  example,  only  26.6  per  cent  of  the  Scotch,  23.8  per  cent  of  the 
English,  25.5  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  and  33.6  per 
cent. of  the  Slovaks  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30. 

A  somewhat  more  accurate  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  conjugal  con- 
dition of  immigrants  to  their  stabihty  as  a  laboring  class  is  to  be 
obtained  by  noting  the  location  of  the  wives  of  immigrants.  Data  on 
that  topic  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 

Table  45. — Per  cent  of  foreign-bom  husbands  who  report  wife  in  the  United  States  and  per 
cent  who  report  wife  abroad,  by  race  of  husband. 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  husbands  reporting.    The  total,  however,  is  for  aU  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  reporting  wife— 

Race  of  husband. 

In  United 

States. 

Abroad. ' 

36 
30 
248 
22 
284 
134 
36 
90 
646 
299 
136 
29 
52 
66 
138 
23 
114 
137 
226 
23 
123 
183 

77.8 
90.0 
62.0 
27.3 
92.6 
77.6 
86.1 
86.6 
61.9 
56.6 
7.4 
89.7 
59.6 
21.8 
68.8 
82.6 
99.1 
76.6 
69.0 
91.3 
90.2 
67.2 

22.2 

10  0 

48.0 

72.7 

7.4 

"Finnish                              

22.4 

13.9 

14.4 

38.1 

43.5 

92.6 

10.3 

40.4 

78.2 

31.2 

17.4 

.9 

23.4 

31.0 

8.7 

9.8 

32.8 

Total                                            

2,964 

67.3 

32.7 

Of  the  2,964  foreign-born  married  men  reporting  data  on  this  point, 
67.3  per  cent  had  their  wives  with  them  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  wives  of  32.7  per  cent  were  still  residing  abroad.  Among  those 
races  which  have  been  established  in  this  country  in  large  numbers,  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who  are  married 
have  their  wives  with  them.     In  fact,  99.1  per  cent  of  the  Scotch, 

92.6  per  cent  of  the  English,  91.3  per  cent  of  the  Swedes,  90.2  per 
cent  of  the  Welsh,  90  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  (other  than  French), 

89.7  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanians,  86.1  per  ceiit  of  the  French,  and 
85.6  per  cent  of  the  Germans  had  their  wives  with  them  in  the  United 
States.  Five  other  races  showed  larger  proportions  having  their 
wives  with  them  than  the  average.     Of  these  the  Russians  reported 
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82.6  per  cent  as  having  their  wives  in  America,  the  Fmns  77.6  per 
cent,  the  Slovaks  76.6  per  cent,  the  Slovenians  69  per  cent,  and  the 
Poles  68. S  per  cent.  Those  races  which  show  the  smallest  percentage 
of  -\\ives  in  the  United  States  are  those  which  also  show  the  most 
recent  immigration.  Only  7.4  per  cent  of  the  married  Japanese  had 
their  wives  with  them,  as  did  21.8  per  cent  of  the  ilontenegrins,  and 
27.3  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians. 

Among  the  European  races  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the 
period  of  residence  and  the  location  of  wives.  The  east  Europeans, 
of  whom  76.9  per  cent  had  entered  this  country  A\-ithin  ten  years, 
reported  only  64.6  per  cent  of  those  married  as  having  their  wives  in 
this  country  with  them,  as  opposed  to  59  per  cent  of  the  south  Euro- 
peans, and  91.8  per  cent  of  tne  north  Europeans.  However,  those 
east  Europeans  races  which  have  been  in  America  longest  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  who  have  their  wives  with  them  than  do  the 
more  recently  arrived  races  of  this  group.  For  example,  the  Lith- 
uanians reported  89.7  per  cent  and  the  Slovaks  76.6  per  cent  as 
having  their  wives  with  them.  Only  54.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
group  were  married,  and  if  from  these  be  taken  those  whose  wives 
are  still  abroad  it  leaves  but  35  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  employees 
who  are  married  and  living  with  their  families.  This  indicates  that 
the  foreign-born  element  is  much  less  "settled"  than  is  the  native- 
born,  of  which  60.5  per  cent  were  reported  as  married. 

LITEKACT    AND    KNOWLEDGE    OF    ENGLISH. 

Ability  to  speak  EngUsh  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  process 
of  assimilation  and  is  essential  to  the  complete  process.  For  this 
reason  the  relative  rapidity  with  which  the  various  races  of  immi- 
grants acquire  this  abihty  becomes  important.  The  percentages  of 
each  race  who  can  speak  English  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 

Table  46. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  speak  English,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.  This  table  includes 
only  non-Englisli-speaking  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.  The  total,  however,  is  for  all  non- 
English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  who  speak  English  by  years  in  United 
states. 

Under  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Total. 

Bohemian  and  Moraviaia 

64 

23 
419 

68 
225 

61 
169 

66 

1,176 

474 

403 

64 

89 

41 
193 
246 

64 
214 
479 

65 
266 

46.2 
.0 
48.7 
29.6 
62.3 
31.3 
59.5 
28.6 
31.9 
28.7 
44.6 
16.7 
36.8 
26.7 
51.8 
37.9 
34.8 
31.8 
36.7 
60.0 
51. « 

88.9 
.0 
77.9 
80.0 
72.2 
66.7 
86.8 
88.2 
66.1 
60.3 
64.1 
90.0 
76.0 
67.1 
90.9 
64.4 
95.0 
61.4 
67.1 
85.7 
75.0 

83.3 
21.7 
94.8 

^°k6 
96.3 

100.0 
.0 
85.1 
76.9 
56.1 
92.9 
80.8 
41.7 
(<■) 
83.3 

100.0 
74.3 
83.1 

100.0 
93.9 

67.4 

21.7 

Croatian 

70.4 

Dalmation 

41  2 

75  6 

French  

70  5 

Italian,  North 

64  0 

Italian.  South 

50.1 
84.4 
60.7 
41.6 
66.5 
64.3 
75.0 
62.1 
62.2 
87.3 
73.7 

Lithuanian 

Magyar         ... 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

4,837 

38.8 

67.4 

83.8 

69.0 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Of  the  4,837  ^persons  whose  mother  tongue  is  some  language  other 
than  EngHsh  and  who  reported  data  upon  this  point,  59  per  cent  could 
speak  English.  However,  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
ten  years  or  over,  83.8  per  cent  had  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge 
of  English,  as  had  67.4  per  cent  of  those  whose  period  of  residence 
was  from  five  to  nine  years.  As  is  to  be  expected,  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  those  who  had  lived  in  this  country  less  than  five  vears 
could  speak  English — in  fact,  oidy  38.8  per  cent.  '  However,  when  it  is 
considered  that  50.4  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  in  America  under 
five  years  have  been  here  less  than  three  years,  the  relation  between 
the  period  of  residence  and  the  ability  to  speak  English  becomes  even 
more  apparent. 

Racial  contrasts  are  sharp  with  regard  to  this  point.  The 
percentages  of  the  totals,  without  reference  to  the  period  of  residence, 
vary  from  21.7  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  to  87.3  per  cent  of  the  Swedes. 
The  fact  that  only  21.7  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  can  speak  English  is 
remarkable,  for  every  member  of  that  race  from  whom  data  were 
secured  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over,  and  most 
are  members  of  the  miners'  union  in  Wyoming,  where  they  come  into 
more  or  less  direct  contact  with  the  natives  and  English-speaking 
immigrants.  The  Mexicans  showed  the  next  slowest  progress  in  this 
regard,  only  41.5  per  cent  being  able  to  speak  English.  This  fact 
reflects  the  unprogressiveness  of  that  race.  Indeed,  of  those  who 
had  lived  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over,  only  41.7  per  cent 
could  speak  English — a  smaller  percentage  than  of  those  whose 
period  of  residence  was  five  to  nine  years.  Only  26.7  per  cent  of 
those  who  had  immigrated  within  five  years  had  learned  English. 
The  Japanese  also  show  little  progress  in  learning  English.  Of  that 
race  50.1  per  cent  speak  English — 56.1  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
immigrated  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  the  investigation,  54.1  per 
cent  who  had  lived  in  America  from  five  to  rune  years,  and  44.6  per 
cent  who  had  immigrated  within  five  years.  It  should  be  noted  in  tliis 
connection  that  many  of  the  Japanese  who  have  entered  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  spent  some  time  previous  to  their  immi- 
gration in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  they  have  had  more  or  less 
direct  contact  with  English-speaking  peoples.  Thus  their  unpro- 
gressiveness in  the  matter  of  speaking  English  can  not  be  attributed 
so  largely  to  their  short  period  of  residence  as  the  data  would  indicate. 
Their  slowness  in  this  regard  is  doubtless  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule,  they  work  in  "gangs"  of  their  own  race,  five  in  separate 
"quarters,"  and  are  generally  avoided  by  other  races. 

The  south  Europeans  reported  a  very  small  proportion  as  having 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  English.  But  54  per  cent  of  the  North 
Italians,  50  per  cent  of  the  South  Itahans,  and  43.9  per  cent  of  the 
Greeks  coulcl  speak  Engfish.  This  low  percentage  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  Greeks  had  only  recently  arrived 
in  this  country.  None  of  the  Greeks  had  been  here  as  long  as  ten 
years,  but  88.2  per  cent  of  those  who  had  resided  in  America  from 
five  to  nine  years  could  speak  English,  as  opposed  to  28.6  per  cent  of 
those  immigrating  withm  five  years.  The  Italians  also  showed 
considerable  progress  relative  to  their  length  of  residence.  Of  those 
North  Itafians  who  had  been  here  ten  years  or  over,  85.1  per  cent 
could  speak  English,  as  opposed  to  76.9  per  cent  of  the  South  Itahans. 
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Of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  from  five,  to  nine  .years, 

66.1  per  cent  of  the  North  Itahans  and  60.3  per  cent  of  the  South 
Itahans  had  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Enghsh,  while  only 
31.9  and  28.7  per  cent  respectively  of  those  whose  period  of  residence 
was  less  than  five  years  could  speak  English. 

Considerable  difference  in  aptitude  for  acquiring  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  English  is  shown  by  the  various  east  European  races. 
The  Finns  were  most  progressive  in  this  regard,  reporting  84.5  per 
cent  of  those  who  entered  ten  years  or  more  prior  to  the  investigation, 

72.2  per  cent  of  those  who  had  lived  here  from  five  to  nine  years, 
and  62.3  per  cent  of  those  who  had  immigrated  within  five  years,  as 
possessing  a  speaking  knowledge  of  English.  Next  in  rank  were  the 
Montenegrins,  most  of  whom  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  ten 
years.  Of  those  whose  period  of  residence  was  five  to  nine  years, 
90.9  per  cent  could  speak  English,  while  51.8  per  cent  of  those  who 
had  immigrated  within  five  years  also  had  command  of  our  spoken 
language.  The  relative  rapidity  with  which  the  other  east  European 
races  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of  English  may  be  noted  from  a 
comparison  of  the  percentages  of  the  most  recent  immigrants  who 
could  speak  English.  They  rank  after  the  Finns  and  Montenegrins 
as  follows:  Croatians  48.7  per  cent,  Bohemians  and  Moravians  46.2 
per  cent,  Poles  37.9  per  cent,  Magyars  36.8  per  cent,  Slovenians  36.7 
per  cent,  Russians  34.8  per  cent,  Slovaks  31.8  per  cent,  Dalmatians 
29.6  per  cent,  and  Lithuanians  16.7  per  cent.  These  races,  however, 
all  acquire  English  in  time.  The  percentages  of  those  who  have 
been  in  America  ten  years  or  over,  and  who  could  speak  English,  vary 
from  74.3  per  cent  of  the  Slovaks  to  100  per  cent  of  the  Russians. 

Since  English-speaking  races  are  not  mcluded  in  this  table,  only 
two  north  European  races  are  represented.  Both  of  these,  however, 
show  considerable  facUity  in  learning  English.  Of  the  Germans, 
59.5  per  cent  of  those  who  had  entered  within  five  years  could  speak 
Enghsh,  as  opposed  to  31.3  per  cent  of  the  French."  Of  those  whose 
period  of  residence  was  from  five  to  nine  years,  86.8  per  cent  of  the 
Germans  and  66.7  per  cent  of  the  French"  could  speak  English.  In 
the  group  of  thosa  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or 
over,  100  per  cent  of  the  Germans  and  96.3  per  cent  of  the"  French 
could  speak  English. 

A  much  smaller  number  of  immigrants  read  and  write  English 
than  speak  it.  Indeed,  of  the  4,837  persons  reported  in  the  table 
next  presented,  only  1,161,  or  24  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  the 
language. 
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Table  47. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  English  and  per  cent  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

iThis  table  includei  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  total,  however,  la  for  all  races. 


Race. 

Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 
who  read 
English. 

Per  cent 
who  read 
and  write 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

54 

L'3 
419 

(.8 
225 

SI 
169 

66 

1,175 

474 

403 

64 

S9 

41 
193 
245 

64 
214 
479 

65 
266 

42.6 
.0 
21.0 
23.5 
40.0 
34.4 
68.6 
27.3 
20.4 
11.8 
51.4 
69.4 
26.8 
12.2 
17.6 
22.9 
39.1 
29.0 
25.3 
76.4 
37.2 

35  .: 

Chinese 

0 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

22  1 

Finnish 

French. '. 

29  6 

Greek 

15.2 

14.2 

Italian,  South 

9  9 

60.4 

Lithuanian 

60  0 

20.2 

Mexican 

9.8 

17.6 

PoUsh 

18.8 

32.8 

Slovak 

22.0 

22.1 

Swedish 

70.9 

31.2 

4,S:!r 

28.4 

24.0 

The  north  Europeans  were  the  farthest  advanced  in  the  general 
use  of  Enghsh.  Of  the  Swedes,  76.4  per  cent  could  read  English  and 
70.9  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write  it.  Of  the  Germans,  68.6  per 
cent  could  read  and  59.1  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write  in  Eng- 
lish. The  proportions  of  French  were  somewhat  less,  being  34.4  per 
cent  and  29.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  south  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  very  slow  progress. 
In  fact,  fewer  of  the  South  Itahans  had  mastered  our  written  language 
than  of  any  other  races,  save  the  Chinese  and  Mexican.  But  11.8  per 
cent  could  read  and  9.9  per  cent  both  read  and  write  Enghsh.  Qf 
the  North  Itahans,  20.4  per  cent  could  read  and  14.2  per  cent  could 
both  read  and  write  English.  The  Greeks  reported  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  number  who  could  command  written  English  than  did 
the  other  south  European  races.  The  percentages  for  this  race  were 
27.3  and  15.2  per  cent,  respectively. 

Of  the  east  Europeans,  the  Lithuanians  reported  69.4  per  cent  of 
their  number  with  a  reading  knowledge  and  50  per  cent  with  the 
ability  to  both  read  and  write  Enghsh.  Next  m  this  regard  were  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians,  with  42.6  and  35.2  per  cent,  respectively. 
Of  the  Finns,  40  per  cent  could  read  and  34.2  per  cent  could  both 
read  and  write  English.  The  Russians  reported  39.1  per  cent  with 
an  abihty  to  read,  and  32.8  per  cent  with  the  ability  to  both  read 
and  write  Enghsh.  The  other  Autrian  races  ranked  with  regard  to 
this  point  in  the  following  order:  Slovenians,  Dalmatians,  Slovaks, 
Magyars,  Croatians,  and  Montenegrins.  None  of  the  Chinese  could 
read  or  write  Enghsh,  Of  the  Japanese,  however,  51 .4  per  cent  could 
read  and  50.4  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write  EngUsh.  The  Mexi- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  reported  only  12.2  per  cent  as  able  to  read 
and  9.8  per  cent  as  able  both  to  read  and  write  Enghsh. 
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These  data  sliould  be  considered  in  the  Hght  of  the  relative  length 
of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  the  various  races  and  of  their 
age  at  the  time  of  arrival.  For  example,  many  members  of  the  older 
immigrant  races  came  over  as  children  with  their  parents  and  have 
had  their  schooling  Ln  America,  learning  to  read  and  write  English 
rather  than  their  native  tongue.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  French.  Furthermore,  those  south  and  east  European 
races,  wMch  are  most  recent  arrivals,  reported  the  smallest  propor- 
tions with  a  command  of  our  written  language,  while  the  north 
Europeans  and  the  Lithuanians  and  Finns,  who  have  been  in  this 
country  longer,  reported  larger  proportions  able  to  read  and  write 
English.  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  to  be  noted  in  the  case 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  who, 
although  rei^orting  very  high  proportions  of  recent  immigrants,  also 
show  a  comparatively  high  standard  with  regard  to  the  reading  and 
writing  of  English. 

Although  but  24  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-born  reported  could 
read  and  write  English,  86.2  per  cent  could  read  and  write  their  native 
language.  The  table  follo'wmg  shows  the  percentages  of  the  various 
races  who  could  read  and  write  their  native  language. 

Table  48. — Per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
•per  cent  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  tal3l6  includes  only  non-EnglistL-spealcing  races  -ttltli  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  total,  how- 
ever, is  for  all  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 
who  read 
their  native 
language. 

Per  cent 
who  read 
and  write 
their  native 
language. 

64 

23 
419 

68 
225 

61 
169 

66 

1,175 

474 

403 

64 

89 

41 
193 
245 

64 
214 
479 

55 
266 

100.0 
87.0 
85.0 
61.8 
98.7 
86.9 
90.6 
90.9 
91.5 
68.1 
96.3 
90.6 
88.8 
63.4 
85.0 
84.9 
89.1 
79.9 
90.0 
98.2 
89.5 

98.1 

Chinp-'^e 

87  0 

85.0 

Dalmatian 

58  8 

98.2 

French 

85  2 

88.7 

Greek 

90.9 

Ttalian,  Nnrt.h 

91.0 

Italian,  South 

66.2 

Japanese 

96.0 

87.5 

Magyar 

86.5 

61.0 

Montenegrin 

83.9 

Polish 

81.6 

Russian 

85. 9 

Slovak 

78.5 

Slovenian 

88.5 

98.2 

88.0 

Total 

4,837 

87.3 

86.2 

Of  the  4,837  persons  reported  in  the  preceding  table  86.2  per  cent 
could  read  and  write  their  native  language.  The  races  reporting  the 
largest  percentages  of  hterates  were  the  Swedes,  with  98.2  per  cent; 
the  Finns,  ■nith  98.2  per  cent;  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  with 
fiS.l  per  cent;  the  Japanese,  with  96  per  cent;  the  North  Itahans, 
with  91  per  cent,  and  the  Greeks,  with  90.9  per  cent.  Ten  races 
reported  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  their  numbers  as  able  to  read 
and  write  their  native  language.     These  were  the  German,  with  88.7 
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per  cent;  the  Slovenian,  with  88.5  per  cent;  the  Lithuanian,  with  87.5 
per  cent;  the  Chmese,  with  87  per  cent;  the  Magyar,  with  86.5  per 
cent;  the  Russian,  with  85.9  per  cent;  tlae  French,  with  85.2  per  cent; 
the  Croatian,  with  85  per  cent;  tlie  Montenegrin,  with  83.9  per  cent; 
and  the  Pohsli,  with  81.6  per  cent.  The  races  showing  the  smallest 
proportions  with  a  knowledge  of  their  native  language  were  the  Dal- 
matian, with  58.8  per  cent;  the  Mexican,  with  61  per  cent;  the  South 
Itahan,  with  66.2  per  cent;  and  the  Slovak,  with  78.5  per  cent. 

The_  comparatively  large  number  of  persons  who  were  not  literate 
in  their  native  language  is  in  some  instances  explained  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  immigrated  to  this  country  when  children  with 
their  parents.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Germans  and  the 
French.  With  most  of  the  races,  however,  the  explanation  is  found 
in  the  inability  of  a  large  number  of  their  members  to  read  and  write 
any  language. 

The  general  literacy  of  all  the  coal-mine  emplo3'ees  from  whom 
data  on  this  point  were  secured  is  shown  by  the  followmg  table. 

Table  49. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  who  read  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  races  with  20  or  more  males  reporting.    The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 
who  read. 

Per  cent 
who  read 
and  write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

729 
114 

60 
167 
56 
51 
43 
92 
85 
65 

54 

53 

23 

419 

68 

418 

223 

61 

169 

66 

35 

1,175 

474 

403 

64 

89 

41 

193 

245 

64 

167 

214 

479 

55 

216 

267 

89.8 
92.1 

96.0 
98.8 
98.2 
100,0 
95.3 
100.0 
100.0 
96.9 

100.0 
100.0 
87.0 
85.7 
61.8 
98.8 

loao 

95.1 
98.1 
90.9 
91.4 
92.9 
70  0 
96.3 
90.6 
89.9 
63.4 
85.0 
85.3 
90  6 
99.4 
84.1 
90  6 
100.0 
96.3 
92.1 

89.4 

Negro .                                                     -  .             

88.6 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  birthplace  of  father: 

96  0 

England                                                                              

98.2 

98.2 

100.0 

Italy 

95.3 

Scotland                                                                    

loao 

^Vales  

100.0 

Miscellaneous                                                     

96.9 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

98.1 

100.0 

87.0 

85.2 

fiO.  3 

English                                                        

98.6 

100.0 

96.1 

96  9 

90  9 

Iristi                                                                 

88.6 

Tfaiiqri    North                                                                 

92.3 

08.4 

96.0 

87.0 

87.6 

61.0 

83.9 

82.4 

89.1 

99.4 

82.7 

89.0 

100.0 

96.  S 

91.0 

7,179 

90.9 

90.1 

609 
1,452 
5,727 

98.5 
93.7 
90.2 

98  i 

93  1 

89  4 
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Of  the  7,179  persons  reported,  90.9  per  cent  could  read  and  90.1 
per  cent  could  both  read  and  write  some  language.  Only  57  of  those 
who  could  read  were  unable  both  to  read  and  write.  The  native- 
born  reported  93.1  per  cent  as  able  to  read  and  write  some  language, 
as  opposed  to  89.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born.  Persons  native-born 
of  native  father  were  less  advanced  in  this  regard  than  were  those 
born  of  foreign  father.  In  fact,  89.4  per  cent  of  the  native  whites 
bom  of  native  fathers  and  88.6  per  cent  of  the  negroes,  as  against  98.4 
per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  fathers,  could  read  and  write 
some  language.  The  superior  abihty  among  the  second  generation 
of  immigrants  bears  out  the  general  opinion  of  employers  with 
regard  to  this  class,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Further- 
more, the  average  age  of  this  class  was  less  than  that  of  the  persons 
native-born  of  native  father,  and  hence  they  had  had  the  benefit  of 
better  schools.  All  the  Canadians,  Finns,  and  Swedes  reported 
could  read  and  write,  while  nine  other  races  showed  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  their  number  to  be  hterate.  These  were  the  Scotch,  with 
99.4  per  cent;  the  English,  with  98.6  per  cent;  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian,  with  98.1  per  cent;  the  German,  with  96.9  per  cent;  the 
Welsh,  with  96.3  per  cent;  the  Japanese,  with  96  per  cent;  the  French, 
with  95.1  per  cent;  the  North  Itahan,  with  92.3  per  cent;  the  Greek, 
with  90.9  per  cent.  Ten  races  reported  between  80  and  90  per  cent 
of  their  numbers  as  hterate  in  the  following  order:  The  Slovenian,  with 
89.6  per  cent;  the  Russian,  with  89.1  per  cent;  the  Irish,  with  88.6  per 
cent;  the  Magyar,  vdth  87.6  per  cent;  the  Lithuanian,  with  87.5  per 
cent;  the  Chinese,  with  87  per  cent;  the  Croatian,  with  85.2  per  cent; 
the  Montenegrin,  with  83.9  per  cent;  the  Slovak,  with  82.7  per  cent; 
and  the  Polish,  with  82.4  per  cent.  Three  races  reported  less  than 
80  per  cent  as  hterate.  These  were  the  Dalmatian,  with  60.3  per 
cent;  the  Mexican,  with  61  per  cent;  and  the  South  Itahan,  ^\'ith  68.4 
per  cent. 

In  general  the  natives  and  north  Europeans  showed  the  highest 
percentage  of  hterates.  However,  the  Fmns  and  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,  from  the  east  European  group,  and  the  Greeks  and  North 
Itahans,  from  the  south  European  group,  reported  high  percentages 
of  hterates.  The  majority  of  the  east  Europeans  were  in  the  group 
reporting  percentages  between  80  and  90  of  their  number  as  able  to 
read  and  write  some  language.  The  Dalmatians  and  South  Itahans 
had  the  smallest  percentages  of  literates  of  the  European  races. 
Of  the  non-European  races,  the  Canadian  had  the  largest  percentage 
of  literates.  The  Japanese  also  took  high  rank.  The  Chinese  read 
and  write  only  their  native  language,  and  only  87  per  cent  were  able 
to  do  that.     The  Mexicans  showed  a  very  high  percentage  of  ilhteracy. 

PRESENT    POLITICAL    CONDITION. 

Data  with  regard  to  the  political  condition  were  secured  from  1,712 
employees  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over,  were 
21  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  who  were 
racially  eligible  for  naturalization.  These  data  are  presented  in  the 
table  following. 
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Table  50. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  ivho  have  been 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,  by  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent- 

Race. 

Aliens. 

Having 

first  papers 

only. 

Fully 
naturalized. 

Who  have 

been  in  the 

United 

States  10 

yeare  or 

over,  who 

are  fully 

naturalized. 

Croatian.        

152 

107 

79 

26 

75 

409 

161 

24 

33 

73 

21 

60 

75 

167 

24 

78 

49 

109 

65.9 
11.2 
40.5 
42.3 
20.0 
42.6 
37.3 
45.8 
63.7 
57.6 
66.7 
13.4 
40.0 
46.7 
12.5 
11.6 
36.7 
47.7 

18.4 
17.8 
29.1 
38.5 
28.0 
26.7 
26.7 
16.7 
12.1 
20.5 
.0 
22.6 
21.3 
32.3 
16.7 
19.2 
24.6 

25.7 
71.0 
30.4 
19.2 
62.0 
31.8 
36.0 
37.6 
24.2 
21.9 
33.3 
64.0 
38.7 
21.0 
70.8 
69.2 
38.8 

64.3 

88.6 

Finnish 

62.3 

27.3 

German             

80.0 

62.3 

67.7 

80.0 

63.3 

Polish 

37.6 

Russian     

44.4 

86.1 

Slovalj          

51.9 

60.0 

80.0 

83.1 

68.2 

Miscellaneous 

19.3  1              33.0 

66.9 

Total              

1,712 

39.6 

23.7 

36.7 

65.1 

Of  the  1,712  concerning  whom  information  was  secured,  679,  or 
39.6  per  cent,  were  still  aliens,  while  only  36.7  per  cent  had  become 
fully  naturahzed.  The  remaining  23.7  per  cent  had  taken  out  their 
first  papers.  Only  17  races  were  numerously  enou^  represented  to 
warrant  statistical  comparison.  Of  these  the  Enghsh-speaking 
races— the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch— reported  the  greatest  pro- 
portions as  fully  naturalized.  The  Swedes  and  Germans  also  ranked 
relatively  high  in  this  regard,  with  70.8  and  52  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  their  number  fully  naturahzed.  No  races  other  than  those  men- 
tioned reported  as  many  as  40  per  cent  as  having  second  papers 
Six  races,  however,  reported  between  30  and  40  per  cent  who  had 
become  citizens.  These  were  the  Slovak,  with  38.7  per  cent;  the 
Lithuanian,  with  37.5  per  cent;  the  South  Itahan,  with  36  per  cent; 
the  Russian,  with  33.3  per  cent;  the  North  Itahan  with  31.8  per 
cent ;  and  the  Finnish,  with  30.4  per  cent.  Four  east  European  races 
reported  less  than  30  per  cent  who  had  taken  out  second  papers. 
Of  these,  the  Croatians  reported  25.7  per  cent,  the  Magyars  24.2  per 
cent,  the  Poles  21.9  per  cent,  and  the  Slovenians  21  per  cent  as  fully 
naturahzed.  Ranking  below  any  of  these  were  the  French,  of  whom 
only  19.2  per  cent  had  secured  their  second  papers. 

The  differences  indicated  in  the  political  condition  of  the  several 
races  are  partly  the  result  of  differences  in  attitude  toward  citizen- 
shin  partly  to  differences  in  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  and  partly  to  difhculties  encountered  by  some  m  first  acquir- 
ing a  speaking  knowledge  of  Enghsh.  The  importance  of  some  of 
these  considerations  is  made  evident  by  the  table  next  presented. 
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Table  51. — Xumber  and  per  cent  of  aliens  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  five  years 
or  over  and  who  were  -21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming,  by  race  group. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


Race  group. 


North  European  (English 

spealiing) 

North  European  (Other) 

South  European 

East  European 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


247 
143 
S79 
714 
27 


1,712 


In  United  States  5  to  9  years. 


Number. 


61 

54 
346 
422 

12 


88S 


Aliens. 


20 

27 

203 

277 

10 


Per  cent 
who  are 
aliens. 


39.2 
60.0 

68.7 
65.6 
83.3 


60.7 


In  United  States  10  years  or 
over. 


Number. 


196 

91 

233 

292 

16 


Ah  ens. 


Per  cent 
who  are 
aliens. 


5.6 
8.8 
16.3 
27.1 
40.0 


17.2 


Differences  in  the  attitude  of  immigrants  toward  the  assumption 
©f  citizenship  are  shown  by  comparing  the  relative  proportions  of 
non-EngUsh-speaking  north  Europeans  and  of  south  and  east 
Europeans  who  are  still  ahens.  Of  those  who  had  hved  in  the 
United  States  between  five  and  nine  years  o.nly  50  per  cent  of  the 
former  group  were  still  ahens,  as  opposed  to  58.7  per  cent  of  the  south 
Europeans  and  65.6  per  cent  of  the  east  Europeans,  while  of  those 
who  had  hved  here  ten  years  or  over,  only  8.8  per  cent  of  the  non- 
English-speaking  north  Europeans  were  still  ahens,  as  against  16.3 
?er  cent  and  27.1  per  cent  for  the  other  two  groups,  respectively 
he  Mexicans  are  also  rather  indifferent  toward  acquiring  American 
citizenship.     Of  10  of  this  race  reported,  7  were  still  aliens. 

Difference  in  the  length  of  residence  is,  however,  the  most  important 
fact  in  explaining  the  comparatively  large  number  of  ahens  among 
certain  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  51.  Of  the  total  number 
reported  for  all  races  who  had  entered  this  country  between  five  and 
nine  years  prior  to  the  investigation,  60.7  per  cent  were  still  ahens,  as 
against  17.2  per  cent  of  those  whose  period  of  residence  was  ten  years 
or  over.  Comparing  the  members  of  the  several  groups,  it  is  seen 
that  the  great  majority  of  aU  who  remain  in  this  country  ten  years  or 
more  become  citizens. 

[For  General  Tables  of  this  report  see  pp.  465  to  714.] 
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GENERAL  SURVEY. 

[For  General  Tab:es  see  pp.  693  to  703.| 
GROWTH    OF   THE    LUMBER    INDUSTRY. 

The  most  important  industry  in  the  Northwest  is  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  timber  products.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  of 
51,042  wage-earners  employed  in  manufactures  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, 25,381,  or  almost  one-half,  were  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
industry. 

The  lumber  industry  has  become  prominent  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  It  has  expanded  rapidly  and  has  given  employment  to  an 
mcreasing  number  of  laborers.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
based  upon  the  censuses  for  1870,  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  Bulletin  77, 
1905  (lumber  and  timber  products) : 

Table  1. — Lumber  and  timber  products,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (» 


Date. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
reported. 

Average 
number 
of  wage- 
earners 
reported. 

1870 

211 

265 

812 

1,150 

1,406 

1,166 

1880 

1890 

13  705 

1900 

1905 

35  307 

o  The  figures  for  1890  and  later  years  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  1870  and  1880,  for  in  the 
earlier  years  independent  timber  camps  were  not  included,  but  these,  had  they  been  included,  would  not 
have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  wage-earners  reported. 

Planing  mUls  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories  are  not  included  in 
the  figures  given. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  the  lumber  mills  is  heavy  and  is  done  under 
bad  conditions.  The  yard  work  in  bad  weather  and  the  handling  of 
timbers  in  the  streams  are  particularly  unattractive.  Because  of  this 
fact,  a  large  share  of  the  work  connected  with  the  lumber  industry 
has  always  been  done  by  the  large  immigrant  class  in  the  population. 
In  more  recent  years,  and  especially  during  the  past  ten,  as  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Northwest  have  expanded,  this  expansion  affording  more 
opportunities  for  the  natives  and  more  thoroughly  assimilated  immi- 
grants to  advance  to  higher  occupations  in  the  mills  or  to  better 
themselves  by  entering  other  callings,  the  percentage  of  immigrants 
has  increased.  Any  class  of  new  immigrants  capable  of  doing  the 
heavier  work  about  the  lumber  mills  has  readily  found  employment 
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in  them.  Much  of  the  time  the  problem  of  the  Tnill  owner  has  not 
been  to  make  a  selection  among  the  races  for  the  different  occupations, 
but  to  find  laborers  of  any  race  to  do  the  work  at  hand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  lumbermen  and  rafts- 
men and  of  saw  and  planing  mill  employees  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, as  grouped  by  the  census  according  to  nativity,  with  the  percent- 
ages for  the  several  groups: 

Table  2. — Employees  in  the  lumber  industry  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1890  and 

1900,  by  general  nativity. 


Total 
number. 

Native  white. 

Foreign 
white. 

year. 

Native 
parents. 

Foreign 
parents. 

Colored.  0 

1890   .            .              ... 

12,340 
17,466 

5,675 
46.0 

8,687 
49.2 

1,540 
12.5 

3,219 
18.4 

4,888 
39.6 

5,310 
30.4 

237 

1900 

1.9 
350 

2.0 

a  Colored  embraces  Cliinese,  Japanese,  Negroes,  and  American  Indians.  In  1890  there  were  a  few  Japa- 
nese, but  more  Indians  employed  in  the  mills.  In  1900,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colored  persons  reported 
were  practically  all  Japanese. 

According  to  these  census  statistics,  during  the  decade  1890  to  1900 
the  percentages  for  the  native  whites  born  of  native  parents  and  for 
native  white  persons  born  of  foreign  parents  increased;  that  for  the 
colored  remained  practically  stationary;  while  that  for  the  foreign 
whites  decreased.  The  explanation  of  these  changes  is  found  in  the 
facts  that  during  the  nineties,  when  industry  was  depressed,  the  influx 
of  the  foreign-born  was  retarded  and  that  the  Canadians  constituted 
a  rapidly  decreasing  percentage  of  the  laborers  in  the  mUh  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  fact,  among  others,  is  brought  out  by  the 
following  table  (3)  showing  the  country  of  birth  of  the  foreign-born : 

Table  3. — Employees  in  the  lumber  industry  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1890  and 
1900,  by  general  nativity  and  country  of  birth. 


General  nati-s-ity  and  country  of  birth. 

1900. 

Percent- 
age. 

1890. 

Percent 
age. 

Native-bom  of  native  parents 

8,738 

95 

1,187 

281 

1,223 

1,063 

942 

29 

41 

99 

2,170 

847 

752 

7,215 

Foreign-bom  and  native  of  one  foreign-bom  parent  from — a 
Austria-Hungary 

1.1 

13.6 

3.2 

14.0 

12.2 

10.8 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

24.9 

9.7 

8.6 

Canada  (English-speaking  persons) 

1,310 
186 
429 
409 
223 

C) 

1,617 
866 

26.11 

Canada  (French-spealdng  persons) 

Germany 

3.7 
8.5 

Great  Britain 

8.1 

Ireland 

i.i 

Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

32.1 

Other 

17.2 

Mixed 

Total 

8,729 

100.0 

5,040 

100.0 

o  In  the  entries  below,  for  1900  but  not  for  1890,  native-bom  of  one  foreign-bom  parent,  as  well  as  the 
foreign-bom,  are  included. 
6  Not  reported 

Though  in  ]  900  the  persons  native-born  of  one  foreign-born  parent 
were  grouped  with  the  foreign-born,  while  in  1890  they  were  not,  the 
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number  of  Canadians,  of  other  than  French  extraction,  diminished. 
The  explanation  is  found  mainly  in  the  develomnent  of  western 
Canada  and  especially  of  the  lumber  industry  of  British  Columbia,, 
which  caused  fewer  Canadians  to  immigrate  to  the  Northwestern 
States.  The  Germans,  English,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  in  number  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  constituted  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  total  number 
employed.  However,  the  inclusion  of  persons  native-born  of  parents 
born  in  one  of  these  countries  causes  the  figures  in  every  case  to  exag- 
gerate the  increase  which  actually  took  place.  The  Russians,  Poles, 
and  Italians,  first  reported  separately  in  1900,  were  still  few  in  num- 
ber. The  European  races  not  specified  were  of  little  importance, 
constituting  as  they  did  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
element.  The  comparatively  few  Japanese  are  included  among  the 
350  colored  reported  in  Table  2. 

We  have  no  entirely  comparable  statistics  for  any  year  later  than 
1900.  In  this  investigation,  data  were  collected  for  3,430  emplo\'ees 
of  lumber  mills  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  It  was  not  possible  to 
get  sufiicient  data  of  the  same  kind  for  the  logging  camps  and  shingle 
mills.  The  races  represented  among  the  employees  of  the  camps, 
however,  are  not  materially  different  from  those  found  in  the  lumber 
mills.     Something  is  said  later  of  those  employed  in  shingle  mills. 

The  3,430  for  whom  data  were  collected  were,  roughly,  one- tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  lumber  mills  in  the  two  States 
covered  by  the  investigation.  The  establishments  investigated  are 
believed  to  be  fairly  typical  as  regards  the  races  employed  and  the 
wages  paid. 

Of  the  3,430  employees,  about  38.3  per  cent  were  native-born.  Of 
these,  25.2  per  cent  were  native-born  of  native  father,  13  per  cent 
native-born  of  foreign  father.     Among  the  remaining  2,117,  or  61.7 

Ser  cent  of  the  total,  more  than  40  races  of  immigrants  were  found, 
iighteen  of  these  were  represented  by  20  or  more  persons.  Among 
them,  the  Swedish  ranked  first  with  390,  followed  by  the  Norwegians 
with  337,  and  the  Japanese  with  231.  Races  with  100  but  less  than 
200  were  the  Finnish  with  150,  the  Germans  with  141,  and  the 
Canadians,  other  than  French,  with  136,  There  were  95  Greeks, 
91  Dalmatians,  63  Russians,  59  English,  57  North  Italians,  37  Poles, 
36  Danes  33  Irish,  30  Scotch,  28  Slovaks,  the  same  number  of  South 
Itahans  and  20  French  Canadians.  The  other  races,  represented 
by  from  1  to  18  persons,  included  the  remaining  155  foreign-born 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  while  only  3  Hindus  were  reported 
among  these  other  races  53  were  found  to  be  employed  in  six  of  the 
mills  investigated.  With  this  exception,  practically  all  of  the 
employees  except  of  one  or  two  mills,  returned  individual  schedules 
upon  which  most  of  the  statistical  data  contained  in  this  report  are 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  seems  best  to  divide  the  employees 
from  whom  data  were  obtained  into  10  groups.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows" (1)  Native-born  of  native  father,  all  but  two  of  whom  were 
white;  (2)  native-born  of  foreign  father;  (3)  the  foreign-born  from 
Enelish-speaking  countries  (includmg  the  English,  Welsh  Scotch, 
Irish  and  Canadians  other  than  French) ;  (4)  theFmns  and  Russians; 
(5)  the  Scandinavians  (Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes) ;  (6)  the 
other   non- English -speaking   north    Europeans   (Germans,   Dutch, 
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Flemish,  and  French);  (7)  south  Europeans  (North  and  South 
Itahans,  Greeks,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish);  (8)  the  Montenegrins 
and  various  races  of  Austria-Hungary  and  neighboring  countries;  (9) 
the  Japanese;  and  (10)  miscellaneous  races.  Grouping  the  races 
thus,  the  number  in  each  group  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
reporting  data  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  4. — Male  employees  for  whom  detailedinformation  was  secured,  by  general  nativity 

and  race  or  race  group. 


General  nativity  and  race  or 
race  group. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

reported. 

General  nativity  and  race  or 
race  group. 

Total 
number. 

Per  oent 

of  total 

reported. 

Native-born  of  native  father . . 
Native-born  of  foreign  father.. 

866 
447 

25.2 
13.0 

Foreign-born — Continued . 

193 

231 

67 

Races  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary  and   neighboring 

Total  native-born 

1,313 

38.3 

6.7 

Foreign-bom: 

261 
213 
231 
168 
763 

7.6 
6.2 
6.7 
4.8 
22.2 

Total  foreign-bom 

Tinnish  and  Russian 

2,117 

61.7 

Nortli  Europeana 

Knanriinavian 

3,430 

a  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-speaking  races. 

Some  correction  of  these  percentages  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  in  tabulation  all  data  for  foremen  and  clerical  help  were  dis- 
carded. The  English-speaking  foreign-born,  the  non-English-speak- 
ing north  Europeans,  and  the  Scandinavians  are  largely  represented 
in  these  capacities.  The  correct  percentages  for  the  Scandinavians 
and  English-speaking  men  and  north  Europeans  would  be  some- 
what larger  than  those  given.  The  correct  percentages  for  the 
Finns  and  Russians,  south  Europeans,  Austro-Hungarians,  and 
Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  slightly  less  than  those  given. 

While  the  data  can  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  comparable  with 
those  presented  by  the  census,  it  is  apparent  from  what  has  just  been 
said  that  the  racial  distribution  of  the  employees  of  lumber  mills 
must  have  changed  materially  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  1900.  The  native-born  element  is  smaller,  the  foreign-born 
larger.  Among  the  foreign-born  the  English-speaking  and  the 
Germans  have  become  comparatively  fewer,  the  Scandinavians, 
Finns,  Russians,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Japanese  com- 
paratively more  numerous  than  they  were  in  1900,  while  the  East 
Indians  are  a  new  element  which  has  been  added. 

The  English-speaking  immigrants  and  Germans  who  have  mi- 
grated to  the  Northwest  have,  for  the  most  part,  gone  into  occupa- 
tions other  than  lumbering.  The  Scandinavians,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  immigrated  in  large  numbers  and  a  good  share  of  them  have 
taken  employment  as  common  laborers  in  the  lumber  mills  until 
such  time  as  they  could  advance  to  skilled  trades  or  get  possession 
of  land  and  engage  in  agriculture.  For  the  years  1901  to  1908,  no 
fewer  than  22,918  entered  the  United  States,  giving  Oregon  and 
Washington  as  their  destination. 

The  comparatively  small  Finnish  population  of  1900  has  greatly 
increased,  no  fewer  than  3,446,  when  entering  the  United  States 
between  1901  and  1908,  giving  Washington  and  Oregon  as  their 
destination.  Most  of  these  and  others  moving  west  have  found 
employment  in  the  coal  mines,  fisheries,  and  lumber  mills.     This  is 
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true  of  the  Russians  also,  who  are  now  found  in  the  mills  in  large 
numbers  but  who  were  comparatively  few  in  1900. 

In  1900  the  number  of  Austrians  in  the  lumber  mills  was  very 
small;  at  present  they  constitute  between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  employees.  Most  of  them  have  been  brought  from  the 
Middle  West  to  do  construction  work,  and  once  in  the  Northwest  have 
remained  to  find  employment  in  the  coal  mines,  smelters,  and  lumber 
camps,  or  as  section  hands  on  the  railroads.  The  Dalmatians  have 
shown  a  preference  for  the  mills,  while  the  Croatians  and  Monte- 
negrins are  largely  employed  in  mining  coal  and  in  maintenance  of 
way  work. 

The  comparatively  small  Italian  population  of  1900  has  perhaps 
been  trebled  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  Many  of  the  Italians 
have  found  employment  in  the  lumber  trade  about  Seattle  and  Port- 
land, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  usually  leave  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  agricultural  or  other  work,  they  constitute  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  the  employees  in  the  lumber  industry  than  they  did  in  1900. 

Though  there  has  been  some  direct  immigration  of  Greeks  to  the 
Northwest  most  of  them  have  been  brought  in  as  railway  laborers. 
During  the  past  few  years  they  have  been  a  factor  in  the  general  labor 
market,  and  during  the  past  five  years  have  become  a  somewhat 
important  element  m  the  lumber  «amps. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  Italians  and  Greeks  are  the  Japanese. 
The  first  representatives  of  this  race  were  deserting  sailors.  Though 
employed  in  one  lumber  mill  as  early  as  thirty  years  ago,  they  were  few 
until  late  in  the  decade  of  1890-1900,  and  were  not  numerous  until 
within  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  during  which  time  there  has  been 
a  large  immigration  to  Seattle.  Between  1901  and  1908,  20,011  came 
directly  to  Portland  and  Seattle,  while  others  reached  there  indirectly, 
so  that  they  have  furnished  a  larger  number  of  immigrants  than  any 
other  race  to  the  Northwest.  During  the  unusually  prosperous  years 
ending  with  1906  many  were  given  employment  in  the  lumber  mills, 
where  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  enough  laborers  to  do  the  work 
required.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1907  as  many  as  2,685  Japanese 
were  employed  in  the  lumber  industries  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  the  spring  of  1909  a  careful  survey  showed  that  thejr  were  em- 
ployed in  as  many  as  67  mills  and  logging  camps  in  Washington  and 
numbered  about  2,240.  At  that  time  there  were  also  a  few  employed 
in  mills  and  logging  camps  in  Oregon. 

Most  of  the  mills,  however,  have  not  employed  Japanese,  and  the 
prejudices  against  them  have  prevented  them  from  being  employed 
as  extensively  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  some  cases, 
they  have  not  been  employed  because  of  the  race  prejudices  of  the 
employer,  but  in  more  numerous  instances  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  employees,  who  almost  invariably  dislike  the  Japanese.  In  one 
instance  50  Japanese  brought  from  Portland  were  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  tram.  In  a  second  where  they,  at  a  lower  wage,  replaced 
Itafians,  the  Japanese  found  it  difficult  to  live  m  the  community. 
Evidences  of  hostility  have  been  found  elsewhere,  but  in  most  places 
they  have  not  been  open.  Yet  the  antagonism  has  been  effective  in 
preventing  the  Japanese  from  gaining  entrance  to  some  of  the  mills 
and  from  finding  employment,  other  than  the  least  remunerative,  in 
most  of  the  miUs  where  they  have  been  employed. 

The  last  to  find  employment  in  the  lumber  industry  was  the  East 
Indian   race,   which,   beginning  three  years  ago,   was  employed  in 
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considerable  numbers  in  the  mills  between  Tacoma  and  Bellingham, 
Wash.  The  men  came  from  British  Columbia,  where  they  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  industry.  When  they  obtained  work  m 
Washington  at  much  higher  wages  than  they  had  received  in  Canada, 
they  apprised  others  of  the  fact,  and  in  this  way  a  large  immigration 
was  begun.  But  their  employment  was  of  short  duration  in  several 
instances,  primarily  because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  white 
workmen.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  they  were  found 
employed  in  six  of  the  mills  visited,  four  about  Tacoma,  one  at 
Grays  Harbor,  and  one  at  Astoria. 

The  prejudice  against  the  East  Indians  has  been  very  mucli 
stronger  than  against  the  Japanese.  It  is  partly  mere  race  feeling, 
partly  due  to  dislike  of  East  Indian  dress,  religion,  and  maimer  of 
living,  but  more  attributable  to  the  fa^t  that  they  were  cheap  laborers 
in  British  Columbia  and  had  been  employed  as  strike  breakers  (in 
railroad  work)  in  Tacoma,  with  the  result  that  their  competition, 
added  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  was  feared. 

At  Bellingham,  where  most  of  the  East  Indians  were  employed, 
there  was  rioting  against  them.  For  fear  of  bodily  injiu-y  they  left 
the  community.  Employers  elsewhere,  partly  because  of  thisexpe- 
lience,  have  very  generally  discriminated  against  them  by  refusing 
to  employ  them,  with  the  results  already  indicated. 

RATES  OF  EARNINGS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  EAOES. 

The  places  which  these  races  occupy  in  the  labor  force  are  best 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  rate  of  earnings. 

For  complete  data  relating  to  earnings  of  the  various  races  see 
General  Table  215.  In  the  following  table  the  races  have  been 
grouped  and  the  percentage  of  each  group  earning  each  specified  rate 
is  indicated. 

Table  5. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  ainount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  or  race  group* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$1      $1.25 

and     and 

under  under 

$1.25.  $1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  fatlier 

741 
348 

0.1      0.1 
.0        .3 

0.8 
1.1 

13.1 

11.8 

39.8 
43.1 

22.3 
21.6 

12.3 
11.2 

5.3 
3.4 

6.2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fatlier 

7.5 

1,089 

.1 

.2 

.9 

12.7 

40.9 

22.0 

11.9 

4.7 

65 

Foreign-born: 

237 
212 
227 
155 
692 
185 

228 
50 

.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
33.5 
.0 
.0 
.6 

.0 

.0 

2.1 

.5 

37.0 

.0 

1.3 

20.5 

3.9 
20.0 

15.2 
20.8 
19.8 
24.6 
18.4 
41.1 

64.4 
14.0 

36.7 
66.5 
8.4 
41.9 
55.9 
20.5 

36.8 
36.0 

17.7 

8.0 

.9 

22.6 

13.9 

2.7 

3.9 

12.0 

12.7 
2.8 
.0 
5.8 
5.6 

13.5 

.9 
6.0 

5.9 
1.4 
.0 
3.9 
3.0 
1.1 

.0 

8.0 

9.7 

Finnish  and  Russian 

.0 

.n 

North  European  a 

1  .1 

Scandinavian 

?.o 

.0 

Races    from    Austria-Hungary 
and  neighboring  countries 

.0 
4.0 

1,986 

.1 

3.8       7.9 
2.6       5.4 

25.0 
20.7 

42.2 

41.8 

10.7 
14.7 

5.7 

2.5 

2.1 

Grand  total          

3,075 

.1 

7.8 

3.3 

37 

*This  table  shows  wages  Oi  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  aoooun'  is  taken  o    voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-speaking  races. 
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Attention  may  be  called  first  of  all  to  the  fact  that  70.6  per  cent  of 
the  employees  earned  less  than  $2.50  and  29.5  per  cent  $2.50  or  over 
per  day.  The  earnings  of  foremen  and  of  the  clerical  help  have  not 
been  included  in  the  tabulation.  Had  they  been  included  the  latter 
percentage  would  have  been  somewhat  larger. 

To  aid  in  a  comparison  of  the  earning,  of  the  several  groups  of 
races  the  following  table,  showing  the  percentages  earning  less  than 
$2.50  per  day,  is  presented. 

Table  6. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  less  than  fZ.50  per 
day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  or  race  group* 


General  nativity  and  race  or  race  group. 


Native-bom  of  native  fatlier. 
Native-born  ol  foreign  father 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom; 

English-speaking 

Finnish  and  Russian 

Japanese 

North  European  a 


Per  cent 
earning 
less  than 
S2.50  per 
day. 


63.9 
56.3 


64.  S 


64.0 
87.8 
99.1 
66.4 


General  nativity  and  race  or  race  group. 


Foreign-born— Continued. 

Scandinavian 

South  European 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary  and 

neighboring  countries 

Miscellaneous 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Per  cent 
earning 
less  than 
$2.60  per 


75.6 
82.6 


95.1 
70.0 


*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  ©r  ©ther  causes, 
a  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-spealcing  races. 

Thus  we  find  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  natives  and 
the  English-speaking  foreign-born;  that  the  miscellaneous  north 
European  group,  largely  German,  ranks  somewhat  lower;  that  the 
Scandinavian  races  rank  still  lower  and  are  followed  by  Finns  and 
Russians  and  the  south  European  races,  between  wiiom  there  is  little 
difference;  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  races  and  races  from  neigh- 
boring countries  rank  a  little  below  these,  and  that  the  Japanese  are 
lowest  in  the  scale,  with  all  but  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  earning  less 
•than  $2.50  per  day.  However,  if  we  consider  those  who  earn  less 
than  $1.75  per  day,  the  south  Europeans  and  Japanese  are  found  to 
embrace  144  of  the  166  and  to  be  far  the  lowest-paid  races.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  consider  those  who  earn  more  than  $3.50  per  day, 
it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  the  native-born  (11.3)  is  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  English-speaking  foreign-born  (15.6),  and  that  the 
Scandinavians  (with  5)  and  the  miscellaneous  north  Europeans, 
largely  Germans  (with  5.2),  rank  much  lower.  The  number  of  the 
Finns  and  Russians  and  south  Europeans  who  earn  more  than  $3.50 
per  day  is  negligible,  while  no  Austro-Hungaiians  and  races  from 
neighboring  countries  or  Japanese  earn  as  much  as  that  per  day. 

These  differences  are  explained  largely  by  differences  in  thj  occu- 
pations followed  by  the  members  of  the  several  groups,  but  to  a  less 
extent  by  discrimination  in  the  wages  they  are  paid.  These  may  be 
considered  in  the  order  mentioned. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  RACES. 

A  rough  tabulation  of  the  employees  of  23  lumber  companies  has 
been  made  so  as  to  show  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  inore 
important  races.     The  results  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 
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The  percentages  of  the  several  races  working  as  laborers,  oilers,  and 
teamsters,  ail  positions  requiring  little  or  no  skill  and  paid  the  lowest 
wages,  are  as  iollows; 

Natives 5q  2 

Canadians ] "     3g'  4 

Scandinavians 70  1 

Fin™ ...'..'.'.'.     90^0 

Kussians 90  g 

North  European  "■ 62.  3 


Italians 96.  6 

Greeks '."][  99.'  0 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary  and 

neighboring  countries 95.  1 

Japanese , 89.  0 


The  other  occupations  except  that  of  helper,  which,  unfortunately, 
could  not  be  separated,  require  experience  or  skill  and  are  better 
remunerated.  While  about  one-third  of  the  employees  are  m  the 
skilled  trades,  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Scandinavians  and  a 
very  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  Russians,  Finns,  Greeks,  Itahans, 
Austro-Hungarians,  and  races  from  neighboring  countries,  and 
Japanese  are  so  engaged.  The  percentage  for  Japanese  (11)  is  high 
tor  the  one  mill  in  which  they  are  employed  to  any  great  extent  save 
as  common  laborers,  has  been  included  in  the  tabulation. 

The  differences  thus  indicated  are  easily  explamed.  Excluding  the 
Canadians  and  some  of  the  north  Europeans,  especially  the  Enghsh 
and  Scotch,  most  of  the  immigrants  are  unskilled  laborers  when 
they  arrive  in  the  United  States.  Making  allowance  for  the  immi- 
grants who  are  skilled  workmen,  we  find  a  general  correspondence 
between  the  position  occupied  in  the  lumber  industry  and  the  length 
of  time  the  men  have  lived  in  the  United  States.  The  latter  is 
indicated  for  the  several  groups  of  races  in  the  table  following. 

Table  8. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-born  employees  in  the   United  States  each 
specified  number  of  years,  by  race  or  race  group. 


Race  or  race  group. 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Number  in  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years. 

Per  cent  in  the  United  States 
each  specified  number  of  years. 

lto4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

lto4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

English-speaking 

269 
212 
231 
108 

2.31 
193 
763 
68 

52 
114 
129 

53 

175 

128 

2S9 

16 

38 
62 
73 
14 

37 
42 
180 
13 

34 
19 

28 
23 

8 
12 
107 
22 

135 

17 

1 

78 

11 
11 

187 
6 

20.1 
53.8 
65.8 
31.5 

75.8 
66.3 
37.9 

28.0 

14.6 
29.2 
31.6 
8.3 

16.0 
21.8 
24.5 
23.4 

13.1 
9.0 
12.1 
13.7 

3.5 

6.2 

14.0 

39.0 

52  1 

Finnish  and  Russian 

Japanese ....               

8.0 
4 

46  5 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  neighboring  countries- . 

South  European 

Scandinavian 

4.7 
5.7 
23  6 

Miscellaneous             .  . 

8  9 

Total 

2,113 

956 

459 

253 

445 

45.2 

21.7 

12.0 

21  0 

"  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-speaking  races. 

The  briefest  examination  shows  the  close  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  the  industrial  work  of  a  race  and  the  length  of  time 
its  members  have  been  in  the  United  States.  The  larger  the  per- 
centage of  recent  immigrants,  the  larger  the  percentage  in  the  least 
remunerative  occupations.  A  tabulation  of  earnings  by  length  of 
residence  in  the  United  States  shows  a  marked  difference  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five, 
from  five  to  nine,  and  for  ten  years  or  over.     The  progress  of  the 


o  Not  inclu'lJng  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-speaking  races. 
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Irish,  Scotch,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  South  ItaUans  is  espe- 
ciallv  noteworthy',  that  of  the  Finns,  Russians,  and  Dahnatians  less 
so.  The  Greeks  and  Japanese  are  the  only  races  which  show  Uttle 
advance,  but  the  former  have  been  in  the  industry  for  too  short  a 
time  and  the  latter  have  not  had  the  opportunity  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  white  races.  In  other  words,  length  of  residence 
and  experience  and  the  percentage  of  skilled  immigrants  being 
allowed  for,  there  seems  to  be  httle  difference  among  the  numerically 
important  wliite  races  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the  North- 
western States. 

DISCEIMIXATIOX    IN    WAGES    PAID    AND    UNDERBIDDING. 

But,  as  already  indicated,  the  lower  earnings  of  some  races  are 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  less  than  the  usual 
scale  for  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Japanese  and  East  Indians,  and  less  conspicu- 
ously true  of  the  Itahans  and  Greeks.  The  other  races  have  not 
suffered  from  discrimination  in  the  wages  paid.  Though  the  new 
men  are  frequently  paid  less  than  those  with  more  experience,  they 
have,  with  the  exception  of  the  races  indicated,  been  paid  "white 
men's  wages." 

Except  among  the  Greeks,  Itahans,  and  Japanese,  the  number  of 
employees  earning  less  than  $1.75  per  day  is  insignificant.  That  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  first  two  races  do  earn  less  than  that 
sum  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  mills  they  are  paid  a  lower 
rate  than  other  white  men.  But  this  is  exceptional,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  mills,  they  are  paid  the  same  rate  or  rates  as  aU  other 
white  men — from  $2  to  $2.25  per  day. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Japanese.  Though  they  now  are  paid  at  a 
higher  rate  than  when  they  were  first  employed  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  the  Japanese  invariably  receive  less  than  the  laborers  of 
other  races  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Without  exception  they 
are  the  lowest  paid  men  in  the  lumber  industry.  While  white  men 
are  paid  $1.75,  $2,  and  $2.25  as  common  laborers,  Japanese  are  paid 
$1.50,  $1.60,  $1.75,  and  rarely  $2,  and  in  one  mill  employing  a  large 
number  of  them  they  receive  only  $1.25  per  day.  Oi  205  Japanese 
common  laborers,  76Vere  paid  SI. 25,  84  $1.50  or  $1.60,  and  45  $1.75 
per  day.  Nineteen  more  were  paid  $2  or  $2.25  per  day  for  difficult 
labor  and  semiskilled  work.  In  one  mill  they  serve  as  trimmers, 
edgermen,  planing-mill  feeders,  lumber  graders,  lathe-nuU  men,  and 
carpenters.  The  wages  for  the  several  occupations  are  $1.65  and 
$1.75,  $2,  $1.75,  SI. 75,  $2,  and  $2  per  day,  respectively.  In  another 
miU  the  corresponding  figures  for  white  men  engaged  in  the  first  four 
occupations  are  $2.75,  $3.50,  and  $3.75,  $2.75,  and  $3,  respectively. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Japanese  always  receive  free 
lodguig  in  rough  unfurnished  bunk  houses,  accommodations  such  as 
the  Greeks  in  one  instance  pay  for  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month. 
But,  allowance  made  for  this,  the  scale  of  wages  for  Japanese  is,  and 
alwaj's  has  been,  much  lower  than  for  white  men. 

The  East  Indians,  for  whom  few  data  are  found  in  the  earmngs 
table  referred  to  heretofore,  have  usually  been  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2. 
In  coUectiag  schedules  for  East  Indians  53  were  found  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  miUs  covered  bv  this  investigation.     Of  these  53,  1  was 
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paid  $1.50,  3  $1.55,  16  $1.60,  17  $1.65,  6  $1.70,  2  $1.75,  2  11.80,  3 
$1.85,  and  3  $2  per  day.  The  average  wage  was  $1.67.  In  a  few 
instances,  in  spite  of  their  willingness  to  work  for  any  wages  offered, 
they  have  been  paid  the  same  as  white  men,  lest  the  latter  should 
object  on  the  ground  that  the  wage  scale  was  being  undermined.  As 
a  rule,  however,  their  wages  have  been  less  than  for  white  men  em- 
ployed as  common  laborers. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  and  all  of  the  East  Indians  entered  the  lumber 
industry  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  enough  men  to  do 
the  rougher  and  heavier  work.  In  no  instance  known  were  the  East 
Indians  used  to  undermine  the  existing  wage  scale  or  to  replace  strik- 
ing lumbermen,  and  in  only  one  known  instance  have  the  Japanese 
replaced  white  laborers  in  a  body  and  at  a  lower  wage.  In  this  instance 
the  employer  states  that  because  of  the  drunkenness  and  unreliability 
of  his  Americans  and  Scandinavians  he  had  had  three  crews  in  six 
months.  Tiring  of  this  rapid  change  in  his  force,  he  employed  Jap- 
anese for  all  but  the  most  highly  skilled  positions  and  has  since 
found  no  reason  to  make  a  further  change. 

While  the  conditions  have  been  such  that  the  Japanese  and 
East  Indians,  working  for  less  wages,  have  not  undermined  the  exist- 
ing wage  scale,  no  doubt  their  presence,  like  that  of  the  new  immi- 
grants from  Europe,  has  caused  wages  of  unskilled  laborers  to  remain- 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  partial  replace- 
ment by  Asiatics  has  been  at  a  lower  wage,  but  the  wages  of  non- 
Asiatics  have  not  been  reduced. 


YEARLY     EARNINGS     AND     OCCUPATIONS     BEFORE     COMING    TO     UNITED 

STATES. 

The  year's  earnings  were  obtained  for  160  men  employed  in  lumber 
mills  near  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  distribution  of  the  members  of 
the  several  races  or  groups  of  races,  by  size  of  earnings,  the  average 
and  the  median  earnings  are  given  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  9.— Yearly  earnings  (approximate)  of  foreign-born  males  18  years  of  age  or  over, 

by  race  or  race  group. 


(_l   OJ   "^ 
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•A 

ba 
a 
•g 

s 

> 

a 
*5 

1 

•v 

Number  earning— 

Race  or  race  group. 

8 

P 

0 

3 

0 

1 

aye 

7 
1 

6 
.... 

8^ 

21 
3 
4 

12 

22 

7 

7 

1 

1 

id 

8^ 

H 

O  Oj 

OIJ 

38 

7 

7 

12 

48 

24 

24 

$451 
601 
522 
563 
516 
638 

618 

$551 
572 
559 
546 
615 
624 

577 

2 
1 

German 

i 

Greek 

Japanese 

1 

1 

4 

13 
4 

2 
3 

9 

6 
7 

1 

3 

Scandinavian -  - 

Races  from  Austria- Hungary  and 
neighboring  countries 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

160 

1 

1 

5 

6 

13 

23 

76 

16 

16 

4 

The  fioTires  given  are  readily  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  above 
discussion.     However,  when  earning  power  is  considered,  due  aUow- 
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ance  must  be  made  for  differences  in  the  length  of  time  employed 
during  the  twelve  months.  The  averages  for  the  several  races  are 
approx  mately  as  follows: 


Montiis. 

Greeks 11.7 

Japanese 11.  2 

Scandinavians 11 

Finns 10.7 


Months, 

East  Indians 10.2 

Germans 10 

Races  from   Austria-Hungary  and 
neighboring  countries 9. 8 


The  distribution  of  the  several  races  by  the  number  of  months 
employed  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  10. — Number  of  foreign-bom  Tnales  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  worhed  each  specifiea 
number  of  months  during  the  year,  by  race  or  race  group. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Approxi- 
mate 

average 
time 

worked. 

Number  who  worlied  each  specified  number  of  months. 

Eace  or  race  group. 

Un- 
der 3. 

3 

and 

under 

6. 

6 

and 

under 

7. 

7 

and 

under 

8. 

8 

and 

under 

9. 

9 

and 

under 

10. 

10 

and 

under 

11. 

11 

and 

under 

12. 

12. 

39 
9 
8 

12 

m 

24 
24 

10.2 
10.7 
10.0 
11.7 
11.2 
11.0 

9.8 

1 

i 

2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

4 
3 
2 

...... 

...... 

13 

1 

1 

23 

■piTini^h 
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1 

1 

3 

s 
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1 

2 

10 

4 

3 

25 

Scandinayian    

2 

15 

Eaces  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary  and   neighboring 

3 

3 

14 

Total     

166 

190.0 

1 

3  1         8 

4 

7 

5 

26 

20 

92 

EXPLOITATION    OF   LABOEEES. 

There  is  very  little  exploitation  of  immigrant  laborers  in  the  lumber 
industry.  As  a  general  rule,  men  are  employed  individually  as  they 
apply  for  work  at  the  mills.  The  only  general  exception  to  this  was 
during  the  very  prosperous  times  of  1906-7,  when  many  of  the  lum- 
bermen were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  employment  agencies  in 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  elsewhere.  In  a  few  instances 
"gangs"  of  a  given  race  have  been  hired  together.  This  has  been 
true  of  the  Japanese  in  every  instance  where  they  are  employed. 
They  are  obtained  either  through  a  "bookman"  or  "boss"  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  or  through  a  Japanese  "contractor"  or 
agency.  A  commission  is  paid  by  the  men.  That  collected  by  the 
Japanese  contractors  is  usually  $1.50  without  any  commission  on 
wages  earned. 

Occasionally  other  races  are  employed  in  large  groups.  This  was 
found  to  be  true  of  the  Russians  in  one  mill  and  of  Itahans  and  Greeks 
in  a  few  cases.  What  arrangement  there  was  among  the  members  of 
the  groups  in  these  instances  is  unknown.  The  employers  disclaim 
knowledge  of  any  arrangement  whatever. 

The  East  Indians  invariably  go  about  in  search  of  employment  in 
groups.  Like  the  Japanese,  they  have  a  "head  man"  through  whom 
they  deal  with  the  employer.  This  head  man,  however,  ordinarily 
does  not  receive  any  remuneration  for  serving  the  group  in  that 
capacity. 
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Aside  from  the  bunk  houses  provided  for  the  Japanese,  a  matter 
already  referred  to,  few  of  the  lumber  companies  provide  houses  or 
lodging  for  their  employees.  The  15  per  cent  or  less  which  do,  rent 
these,  water  and  fuel  included,  at  comparatively  low  prices.  At  no 
place  investigated  was  any  extensive  exploitation  practiced. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  mills  investigated  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  provide  for  hospital  treatment  in  cases  of  both  sickness  and 
accident,  deducting  50  cents  or  $1  per  month  from  the  earnings  of 
every  employee  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  services  given.  A  very 
few  provide  for  free  treatment  in  case  of  accident.  In  a  few  instances 
insurance  is  provided.  One  company,  making  a  deduction  of  75  cents 
per  month  from  the  earnings  of  each  man  on  the  pay  roll,  in  cases  of 
accident  gives  free  hospital  treatment  and  pays  half  wages  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  thirteen  weeks.  Another,  coUectmg  $1.50 
per  month,  gives  free  hospital  service  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident 
and  pays  $1  per  day  for  a  limited  period  while  out  of  work.  A  third, 
deductmg  |1  per  month,  gives  one-half  pay  in  cases  of  inability  to 
work  on  account  of  accidents  sustained.  Wtile  in  a  few  iiistances 
the  deductions  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  provided,  in 
some  cases  the  contrary  is  true.  Very  little  exploitation  is  attempted 
in  this  connection. 

THE  SEVERAL  RACES  AS  LABORERS. 

Turning  to  the  testimony  of  the  employing  class  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  different  races  engaged  in  the  lumber  mdustry, 
very  httle  preference  is  expressed  as  between  Americans,  English- 
Canadians,  Enghsh,  Scotch,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  for  skilled 
work  and  positions  of  responsibility.  The  other  races  of  numerical 
importance  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  where  they  are  con- 
sidered in  this  connection. 

As  laborers  the  native  element  finds  httle  favor,  largely  because 
intemperate  and  not  inclined  to  be  faithful  to  the  work.  The  Scandi- 
navians, on  the  other  hand,  find  great  favor.  In  at  least  seven  cases 
in  ten  they  are  preferred  for  the  common  labor  and  semiskilled  work. 
They  are  strong  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Northwest, 
are  industrious,  adaptable,  and  progressive.  The  only  complaint, 
and  it  is  rather  general,  is  that  the  numerous  sailors  among  them  are 

much  given  to  drink.  -r^     ,.  ,     o     ^  i.    /^ 

The  other  races  of  north  Europe,  the  Enghsh,  Scotch,  Germans, 
Finns  and  Russians,  are  generally  a  second  choice.  The  Finns  are 
very  much  valued  for  their  willingness  to  work  exposed  to  the  rough 
winter  weather.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  Austrian  races,  and 
especially  the  most  numerous  class  of  Dalmatians,  are  ranked  second 
to  the  Scandinavians.  The  Montenegrins  have  found  little  favor  in 
some  places  and  are  employed  only  in  times  of  a  labor  shortage. 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  are  usually  regarded  as  a  third  or  fourth 
choice  among  the  several  races.  The  Italians  do  not  like  work  of  this 
kind  and  soon  leave  it  for  truck  or  fruit  farming  or  to  work  in  Italian 
gangs  The  Greeks  are  still  less  satisfactory.  They  are  not  used  to 
the  work  are  not  particularly  industrious,  are  not  very  tractable, 
and  are  clannish.  In  some  cases  they  are  not  employed  at  all  save 
when  other  laborers  are  difficult  to  get,  whde  m  a  few  instances  the 
prejudice  against  them  is  so  strong  that  they  are  not  employed  at  aU. 
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The  majority  of  employers  have  not  employed  Japanese  at  aU  and 
will  not  do  so.  Investigation,  however,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
where  they  had  been  employed,  they  were  satisfactory  at  the  lower 
wage  which  they  were  paid.  Though  such  instances  may  weU  exist, 
none  was  found  in  which  the  Japanese  had  been  employed  but  dis- 
charged because  they  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  employer.  While 
they  are  not  so  strong  as  the  other  races,  the  East  Indians  excepted, 
they  have  been  wiUing  to  wprk  under  almost  any  conditions,  are 
industrious,  fairly  intelligent,  and  tractable.  In  only  one  known 
instance  have  they  gone  on  strike  for  higher  wages.  Working  under 
a  "boss,"  their  general  ignorance  of  EngUsh  is  no  serious  handicap 
to  them  as  common  laborers.  Their  sobriety  is  frequently  com- 
mended. Furthermore,  they  are  not  inclined  to  "move  on"  after 
pay  day,  as  many  of  the  white  laborers  are.  One  employer  states 
that  as  laborers  they  are  "far  superior  to  such  natives  as  may  be  had 
for  that  kind  of  work."  Two  others  prefer  them  to  Americans  and 
Scandinavians,  while  a  third  regards  them  as  equal  to  the  Itahans  as 
laborers,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and 
Americans.  However,  the  fact  that  Japanese  were  employed  when 
there  was  more  or  less  of  a  public  opinion  opposed  to  their  employ- 
ment, must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  weighing  this  testimony. 

At  present  there  is  a  very  general  refusal  to  employ  East  Indians. 
As  abeady  explained,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  hostility  shown  toward 
them  by  the  white  laborers,  but  in  some  instances  they  were  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  for  that  reason  are  not  desired. 

One  employer  of  East  Indians  who  had  been  soldiers  in  the  British 
Army  found  them  to  be  strong,  industrious,  and  the  most  sober  of  all 
the  races.  They  were  unadaptable  and  unprogressive,  however,  and 
could  do  only  the  rougher  kinds  of  work.  As  common  laborers  he 
found  them  to  be  less  desirable  than  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  but 
more  desirable  than  the  Americans  employed.  A  second  employer's 
experience  is  to  the  same  effect,  though  he  found  difficulty  in  giving 
orders  to  the  East  Indians  because  of  their  limited  knowledge  of 
English.  A  third  ranked  them  as  the  most  desirable  employees  after 
Americans,  Scandinavians,  and  Germans.  A  fourth  found  them  to  be 
industrious  and  temperate  but  so  slow  of  comprehension  that  he 
regards  them  and  the  Montenegrins  as  the  least  desirable  of  the  many 
races  he  has  employed.  Two  more  testify  to  the  same  effect,  while 
another  found  them  too  weak  physically  to  do  the  heavy  work 
required. 

Because  of  race  clannishness  and  race  antipathies  and  the  necessity 
of  using  interpreters  for  some  of  the  foreign  laborers,  it  is  a  general 
custom  to  segregate  certain  races  when  employed  in  considerable 
numbers  as  laborers.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  East  Indians 
and  Japanese,  but  to  a  less  extent  to  Greeks,  Italians,  and  some  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  races.  Whenever  such  separation  is  practiced, 
it  diminishes  the  flexibility  of  the  force,  thereby  decreasing  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  the  races  so  separated. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 


POLITICAL   STATUS    OP   FOREIGN-BORN. 


The  Japanese  may  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
process  ol  naturahzation  and  must  therefore  remain  aliens.  Nor 
could  the  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  other  races  residing  in  the 
Umted  btates  less  than  five  years,  if  immigrating  when  of  age,  have 
become  naturaUzed  because  of  the  five  years'  residence  requu-ement. 
But  many  of  those  who  suffer  no  race  disability,  who  have  been  in  this 
country  for  five  years  or  over  and  were  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
coming,  because  of  ignorance  of  Enghsh  or  of  American  institutions, 
or  because  of  disinclination,  have  not  become  American  citizens. 

The  detaUs  for  this  class  are  found  in  General  Table  218.  Sum- 
marized by  groups  of  races  they  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
The  percentages  for  the  ahens,  those  having  first  papers  and  those 
having  second  papers,  are  given  so  that  the  several  groups  may  be 
readily  compared. 

Table  11. — Present  political  condition  of  fordgn-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  or  race  group. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number — 

Per  cent- 

Race  or  race  group. 

Aliens. 

Having 
first 

papers 
only. 

Fully 
natural- 
ized. 

Aliens. 

Having 
first 

papers 
only. 

FuUy 
natural- 
ized. 

83 
67 
51 
267 
40 
31 
16 

27 
22 
7 
29 
20 
19 
10 

16 
27 
14 
107 
14 
6 
2 

40 
8 

30 

121 

6 

7 

4 

32.5 
38.6 
13.7 
11.3 
60.0 
61,3 
62.5 

19.3 
47.4 
.27.5 
41.6 
35.0 
16.1 
12.5 

Finnish  f^nri  Rnsqian 

14  0 

finanriiTij^yian 

47  1 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary 

22.6 

Total 

635 

134 

185 

216 

25.0 

34.6 

40.4 

uNot  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  EngUsh-speaking  races. 
CONJUGAL   CONDITION    AND    LOCATION    OF    WIPE. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  3,412  employees  reporting  complete 
data  and  the  location  of  the  wives  of  the  968  foreign-born  who  were 
married  and  reported  complete  data,  are  shown  in  the  tables  next 
presented. 
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Table  12. — Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  in  each  conjugal  condition,  by  general 
nativity  and  race  or  race  group. 


General  nativity  and  race  or 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  are- 

Per  cent  who  are- 

race  group. 

Single. 

Widowed. 

Married. 

Single. 

Widowed. 

Married. 

Native-bom  of  native  f atlier 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 

857 
Ml 

340 
222 

32 
13 

483 
206 

39.7 
50.3 

3.7 
2.9 

56.6 
46.7 

Total,  native-bom 

1,298 

562 

45 

691 

43.3 

3.5 

63.2 

Foreign-bom: 

English-speaking 

260 
213 
231 
168 

231 
761 
192 
58 

105 
120 
134 
53 

108 
422 
115 
23 

14 
3 
1 

8 

6 
23 
3 
5 

141 
90 
96 

107 

117 

316 

74 

30 

40.4 
66.3 
58.0 
31.6 

46.8 
55.5 
59.9 
39.6 

5.4 
1.5 
0.4 
4.7 

2.6 
3.0 
1.6 
8.6 

54.2 

Finnish  and  Russian 

.TapanesR 

42.2 
41.6 

63.7 

Races   from    Austria-Hun- 
gary    and     neighboring 

r^nnt.rips 

50.6 

41.5 

38.5 

MiRnpllAnpnnn 

61.7 

Total  foreign-bom 

2,114 

1,080 

63 

971 

51.1 

3.0 

45.9 

3,412 

1,642 

108 

1,662 

48.1 

3.2 

48.7 

a  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-speaking  races. 


Table  13. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  husbands  who  report  wife  in  the  United 

States,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number 
who  report 
wife  in 
United 
States. 


Per  cent 
who  report 
wife  in 
United 
States. 


English-speaking 

Finnish  and  Russian 

Japanese 

North  E  uropeau  « 

Races  from  Austria-Hungary  and  neighboring  countries 

Scandinavian 

South  European 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


141 
90 
96 
107 
116 
315 
73 
30 


138 
72 
34 
92 
35 

281 
34 
25 


97.9 
80.0 
35.4 
86.0 
30.2 
89.2 
46.6 


73.6 


a  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-speaking  races. 

As  would  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  natives  than  of  the  foreign-born  are  married.  A  little  more 
than  54  per  cent  of  the  latter  are  either  single  or  widowed.  The 
proportions  by  age  groups  for  the  several  races  will  be  found  in  General 
Table  219. 

Of  the  968  wives  of  the  foreign-born,  711,  or  73.5  per  cent,  are 
reported  as  being  in  the  United  States.  The  percentages  of  wives 
accompanying  their  immigrant  husbands  from  Canada  and  north 
European  countries,  the  immigrants  from  which  are  largely  perma- 
nent "settlers,"  are  large,  while  those  of  wives  accompanying  immi- 
grant husbands  from  south  Europe,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Japan, 
where  most  of  the  recent  immigrants  are  not  of  the  class  of  perma- 
nent "settlers,"  are  small.  The  percentage  for  the  Japanese,  it  may 
be  added,  is  abnormally  large  because  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  data  for  that  race  was  collected  near  Seattle,  where  most  of  the 
Japanese  women  of  that  State  are  found. 
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A  great  deal  of  significance  is  attached  to  the  matter  of  literacy  in 
connection  with  immigration.  The  following  table  summarizes,  by 
groups,  the  total  number  reporting  with  regard  to  reading  and  writing 
some  language.  The  details  for  each  race  will  be  found  in  General 
Table  221. 

Table  14. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race  or  race  group. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race  or  race  group. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

864 
447 

860 
441 

860 

Native-born  of  foreign  fatber 

441 

1,311 

1,301 

1,301 

Foreign-bom: 

English-speaking .               

261 
212 
231 
168 
229 
763 
192 
66 

2.58 
198 
227 
162 
193 
760 
179 
45 

257 
194 

226 

Japanese                                

162 

191 

Races  from  Austria- Hungary  and  neighboring  countries 

758 
167 

45 

2,112 

2,022 

2,000 

3,423 

3,323 

3,301 

<•  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  Scandinavian,  and  English-spealting  races. 

Of  the  foreign-born  employed  in  lumber  mills  for  whom  data  were 
collected  about  4.2  per  cent  could  not  read  any  language.  The  corre- 
sponding percentage  for  the  native-born  was  less  than  eight-tenths 
of  1  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  illiterates  among  the  several  groups 
of  foreign-born  were  as  follows: 

English-speaking 1-1 

Scandinavians 0.  4 

Finns  and  Russians 6. 1 

Other  north  Europeans 3.  6 

Within  the  several  groups  very  little  difference  is  found  between 
the  several  races  which  have  any  numerical  importance. 


South  Europeans 6.  8 

Races    from    Austria-Hungary    and 

neighboring  countries 15.  7 

.Japanese 1-7 


USE    OF    ENGLISH. 


The  ability  to  speak  English  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  it 
increases  industrial  efficiency  and  assists  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion.    It  is  also  in  a  way  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  assimilation 

which  has  taken  place.  ■     .,,     tt  ■.  j  o.  .. 

The  ability  to  speak  English,  by  years  m  the  United  States,  is  pre- 
sented in  detail  in  General  Table  222.  I'he  table  followmg  summar- 
izes the  data  by  groups  of  races. 
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Table  15. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  speak  English,  by 
years  in  the  United  States  and  race  or  race  group. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races., 


Total. 

In  United  States 

In  United  States 

In  United  States 

under  5  years. 

5  to  9  years. 

10  years  or  oyer. 

Nnm- 

ber 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Her 

Num- 

Per 

Race  or  race  group 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

port- 

who 

who 

Num- 

who 

who 

Num- 

who 

who 

Num- 

who 

who 

ing 

speak 
Eng- 

speak 

ber. 

speak 
Eng- 

speak 
Eng- 

ber. 

speak 
Eng- 

speak 
Eng- 

ber. 

speak 
Eng- 

speak 
Enf- 

com- 

Eng- 

plete 
data. 

lish. 

lish. 

lish. 

lish. 

lish. 

lish. 

lish. 

Ilsh 

Finnish  and  Russian 

212 

148 

69.8 

114 

63 

55.3 

62 

49 

70.0 

36 

36 

100.0 

Japanese.             

231 
168 

86 
158 

37.2 
94.0 

129 
63 

42 
46 

32.6 
86.8 

73 
14 

26 
14 

35.6 
100.0 

29 
101 

18 
98 

62.1 

97.0 

Races  Irom  Austria-Hun- 

gary    and     neighboring 

ronntrlp.'N 

229 
763 
192 
56 

143 

680 

107 

48 

62.4 
89.1 
65.7 
85.7 

172 

289 

128 

16 

92 

219 

55 

9 

53.5 
75.8 
43.0 
66.3 

38 
180 
41 
13 

32 
173 
30 
12 

84.2 
96.1 
73.2 
92.3 

19 
294 
23 
27 

19 

288 
22 
27 

100.0 

OSO 

South  European 

95.7 

inon 

Total 

1,851 

1,370 

74.0 

901 

626 

58.4 

421 

336 

80.0 

529 

508 

96,0 

a  Not  including  the  Finnish,  Russian,  and  Scandinavian  races. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  striking  differences  will  be  found  between 
races  in  the  same  group. 

The  percentages  for  the  several  groups  require  httle  comment.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  percentages  for  the  "total  number 
who  speak  English"  have  interest  only  in  themselves  and  can  not  be 
fairly  compared  with  each  other  unless  differences  in  the  length  of 
time  the  races  for  which  they  stand  have  been  in  the  United  States. 
Comparisons  can  be  made  very  properly  between  the  other  percent- 
ages. If  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  the  "Other  north  Euro- 
pean" group,  largely  Germans,  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
m  learning  to  speak  English.  The  Scandinavians,  owing  to  the  very 
large  Scandinavian  population,  which  makes  it  easy  for  those  races  to 
find  associates  without  being  able  to  speak  English,  do  not  stand 
as  well  as  the  Germans,  but  rank  next  in  the  progress  made.  Next 
in  order  are  the  Finns  and  Kussians  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  races 
which  have  made  about  the  same  progress.  In  all  cases  the  advance 
has  been  rather  slow.  The  Russians  are  frequently  employed  in 
"gangs"  consisting  of  members  of  that  one  race.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  Austrian  races.  The  Finns  are  clannish.  At  the  same 
time  a  smaller  percentage  of  aU  those  races  have  their  families  with 
them  in  the  United  States,  thus  losing  the  assistance  which  would 
be  received  from  the  children  who  learn  a  new  language  most  readily. 
The  Greeks  and  Italians  have  made  still  less  progress  and  for  much 
the  same  reasons.  They  are  even  more  generally  employed  in 
"gangs,"  and  live  in  groups  exclusively  of  their  own  race,  are  clan- 
nish, and  have  their  families  with  children  of  school  age  with  them 
in  comparatively  few  cases.  Furthermore,  there  is  frequently  an 
aversion  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians  on  the  part  of  the  other  white 
races.  Because  of  this,  or  of  clannishness  on  their  part,  or  both, 
there  is  seldom  free  association  between  the  Greeks  and  Italians  and 
the  north  European  and  native  races. 
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The  Japanese  are  lowest  in  the  scale  shown  by  the  foregoing  table. 
Their  work  is  almost  always  obtained  through  a  contractor,  they 
work  under  a  Japanese  "boss,"  orders  are  usually  given  through  an 
interpreter,  they  live  in  a  group,  are  disliked  and  not  desired  as 
associates  by  the  other  races,  are  usually  without  children  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  reading 
Japanese  papers  published  in  this  country.  Yet  perhaps  they  devote 
more  time  than  any  other  race  to  an  attempt  to  master  English. 
The  differences  between  the  languages  are  great,  however,  and  owing 
to  the  combination  of  circumstances  indicated,  their  progress  has 
been  slow. 

In  a  detailed  study  of  families,  data  were  secured  for  59  East 
Indians  employed  in  the  lumber  mills.  Of  57  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years,  43  could,  14  could  not,  speak 
English.  The  2  who  had  been  here  from  five  to  niuQ  years  could  both 
speak  the  Enghsh  language.  However,  no  fair  comparison  can  be 
made  between  them  and  the  other  non-English-speaking  races,  least 
of  all  between  them  and  the  Japanese.  Many  of  the  East  Indians 
had  been  in  the  British  army  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States 
and  had  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  English  language,  while  all 
had  doubtless  been  in  British  Columbia  for  from  two  to  four  years 
before  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Of  all  races  employed  in  the  lumber  mills,  the  East  Indians  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  illiteraey.  Nineteen  reported  that  they  could 
read  and  write,  while  40,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  could  not. 

NOTES    ON    SHINGLE    MILLS. 

Many  of  the  lumber  mills  manufacture  shingles  as  well  as  lumber. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  independent  shingle  mills.  In  Wash- 
ington, alone,  417,  said  to  employ  some  14,000  men,  are  reported." 
In  Oregon  the  industry  is  of  very  much  less  importance.  The  manu- 
facture of  shingles  has  shifted  from  Michigan  and  other  States  in  the 
Middle  West  to  these  States,  and  especially  to  Washington,  with  the 
result  that,  roughly,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United 
States  is  now  produced  there. 

Most  of  the  laborers  in  the  shingle  mills  are  native  Americans  and 
north  Europeans  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  older  immi- 
gration, iifeny  of  them  have  moved  west  as  the  mdustry  has  been 
relocalized,  others  have  been  apprenticed  in  the  West.  Few  of  the 
newer  immigrants,  and  particularly  few  from  ndddle  and  southern 
Europe  and  Japan,  have  found  employment  in  the  industry. 

That  few  persons  belonging  to  the  newer  European  immigration 
are  employed  in  shingle  mills  is  easily  explained.  Shingle  weaving 
is  of  such  a  character  that  it  should  be  learned  when  the  weaver  is 
young  Consequently  the  system  of  apprenticeship  obtains.  The 
work  is  on  a  piece  basis.  Good  wages  can  be  made  only  by  those 
who  acquire  skill  and  speed  in  the  trade.  The  newer  immigrant 
classes  are  usually  adult  men  who  can  make  more  in  other  employ- 
ments than  while  learning  this  trade  and  are  really  too  old  to  become 
apprentices.     A  second  fact  of  importance  is  that  the  mills  are  smaU, 

o.  Washington  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Agricultiire,  and  Immigration,  Review  of  the 
Resources  and  Industries  of  Washington,  1907,  Statistical  Appendix,  p.  31. 
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averaging  perhaps  30  men  each.  The  newer  immigrants  prefer  to 
work  in  groups  of  their  own  countrymen,  which  is  almost  impossible 
in  such  small  estabhshments.  The  trade  is  also  strongly  umonized, 
but  how  much  resistance  the  union  would  offer  to  the  employment  of 
some  of  the  newer  immigrant  races  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  contrast  to  the  shingle  mills  of  British  Columbia,  those  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  employ  few  Japanese."  Japanese  have  been 
employed  in  a  few  instances,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Shingle  Weav- 
ers' Association  has  usually  caused  them  to  be  discharged.*  It  is 
asserted  that  of  the  more  than  400  mills  in  Washington,  only  2  now 
have  Japanese  employees.' 

In  a  few  instances  Japanese,  thus  prevented  from  working  in 
"American  establishments,"  have  started  mills  of  their  own  in  Wash- 
ington. Recently  one  has  been  opened  in  Oregon  by  a  large  Japanese 
corporation  of  Portland.  That  such  instances  have  been  tew  is 
explained  partly  by  the  comparatively  large  capital  required  to  start 
a  mill  and  to  gain  and  maintain  control  of  the  timber  required, 
partly  by  the  unfortunate  experience  of  one  investor  whose  mill  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Timber  land  in  Washington  commands  a  high  price  and  the  taxes 
levied  under  the  general  property  tax  are  heavy.  The  ready  capital 
required  is  too  large  for  the  Japanese  to  supply  except  in  a  few  cases. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Japanese  mill  in  Wasnington  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  in  doubt  but  since  then  it  has  been 
impossible  for  Japanese  in  Washington  to  obtain  insurance  on  such 
property.  Without  insurance  investment  is  so  hazardous  as  to  be 
unattractive  to  Japanese  with  the  necessary  capital. 

For  these  reasons  the  Japanese  have  made  no  headway  in  the 
shingle  industry.  Though  there  may  be  other  Japanese  mills  in  the 
Northwestern  States,  only  the  one  in  Oregon  is  known  to  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

[For  General  Tables  of  this  report  see  pp.  465  to  714.] 

o  For  the  employment  of  Asiatics  in  British  Columbia,  see  report  of  Mr.  Housley 
in  Tariff  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  60th  Cong.,  1908-9,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
3171  et  seq. 

b  Statement  of  officers  of  the  association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  May,  1909., 

c  Tariff  Hearings,  op.  cit.,  p.  3168. 
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PART  VL— IMMIGRANT  L^BOR  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE 

WESTERN  STATES. 


Chapter  I. 
mMIGEANT  lABOR  IN  THE  MANUFACTUEE  OF  CEMENT. 

[For  General  Tables  see  pp.  703  to  711.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

_  The  production  of  cement  in  the  Western  States,  while  not  very 
important  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  output,  presents  some 
conditions  which  are  worthy  of  note  from  the  point  of  view  of  immi- 
gration. In  1908  ten  plants  manufacturing  Portland  cement  were 
m  operation,  4  in  California,  Q  in  Washington,  2  in  Utah,  1  in  Colo- 
rado, and  1  in  Arizona."  Agents  of  the  Commission  investigated 
7  of  these,  4  in  Cahfornia,  2  in  Washington,  and  1  m  Colorado.  Per- 
sonal data  were  secured  from  1,348  employees,  of  whom  922  were 
working  in  California,  299  in  Colorado,  and  127  m  Washington. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  races  find  employment  in  cement 
works.  Among  the  employees  for  whom  data  were  secured  43  races 
were  represented.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each 
race  reported,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total. 

Table  1. — Male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general  nativity  and 

race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
WMte           

241 
40 

17.9 
3.0 

Foreign-bom,by  race— Cont'd. 

25 
30 
46 
25 
170 
122 
165 
16 
18 
63 
22 
15 
41 
22 
99 

1.9 

German 

2  2 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

19 
38 
36 
34 

1.4 
2.8 
2.7 
2.5 

Irish    .             

1  9 

Italian,  Nortli 

12  6 

Italian.  South 

9.1 

Mexican 

11.6 

Montenegrin 

1.1 

Norwegian 

1.3 

4.7 
1.6 

Total 

127 

9.4 

Russian 

1.1 

Total  natlTe-bom 

408 

30.3 

1.6 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

16 

1.2 

1.3 
2.8 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 

Canadian     (other     than 

940 

69.7 

1,348 

1 

o  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Mineral  Eesonrces  1908,  Pt.  II,  p.  442. 
*  Includes  10  other  countries. 
c  Includes  24  other  races. 
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The  majority  of  the  1,348  employees  from  whom  data  were  secured 
were  foreign-bom,  69.7  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  30.3  per  cent  who  were 
native-bom.  Furthermore,  four-fifths  of  the  foreign-bom  were  of 
the  races  which  constitute  most  of  the  recent  immigration,  namely, 
south  Europeans,"  east  Europeans,  and  Mexicans.  Only  146,  or 
1.5.5  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  employed  were  north  Europeans. 
The  races  employed  in  greatest  numbers  were  the  North  Italians  with 
12.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  the  South  ItaHans 
with  9.1  per  cent,  and  the  Mexicans  with  11.5  per  cent.  The  most 
important,  numerically,  of  the  other  races  were  the  Portuguese, 
Greeksj  Spanish,  and  Dalmatians.  The  majority  of  the  native-bom 
were  wliites  of  native  father.  However,  127  native-bom  of  foreign 
father  were  reported,  13  different  races  being  represented.  Forty 
negroes  were  employed — all  in  Colorado.  In  Colorado  natives  and 
Italians  were  most  numerously  employed.  In  Washington  the  races 
wliich  predominate  are  the  South  Itahans  and  Greeks,  while  most  of 
the  Finns,  Scandinavians,  Bulgarians,  Dalmatians  and  Montenegrins 
who  were  reported  worked  in  this  State.  In  northern  and  central 
California  a  considerable  number  of  natives  and  north  Europeans 
are  used,  supplemented  by  immigrants  from  south  and  east  Europe. 
In  southern  California  Mexicans,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  European 
immigrants,  are  extensively  employed. 

RACE    CHANGES. 

The  history  of  labor  in  the  cement  industry  of  the  West  is  best 
presented  by  locahties.  The  first  plant  was  established  in  southern 
California  in  1891.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  its  operation  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  group  of 
skilled  laborers.  Xative-born  Americans  and  immigrants  from  north 
Europe  have  always  predominated  in  the  more  skilled  occupations, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  out  of  36  skilled  laborers  and 
foremen  19  were  native-born  of  native  father,  14  were  native-born 
of  foreign  father  (largely  from  north  Europe),  and  3  were  immigrants. 
The  racial  composition  of  the  supply  of  common  laborers,  however, 
has  radicaUy  changed.  During  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  the 
inception  of  the  industry  Americans  and  English-speaking  immi- 
grants alone  were  used  as  laborers,  but  with  the  larger  opportunities 
which  were  presented  in  other  industries  as  the  desert  lands  were 

o  The  terms  north  European,  south  European,  and  east  European  as  used  in  this 
report  ittclude  the  following  races; 

Xortli  European:  South  European — Cont'd.      East  European — Cont'd. 

Danish.  Portuguese.  Roumanian. 

Dutch.  Spanish.  Russian. 

English.  Swiss  (race  not  speci-            Ruthenian. 

Flemish.  fled).  Servian. 

French.  East  European:  Slovak. 

German.  Bohemian.  Slovenian. 

Irish.  Bulgarian.  Other  races: 

Norwegian.  Croatian.  Canadian,  French. 

Scotch.  Dalmatian.  Canadian,  Other. 

Swedish.  Finnish,  •                Chinese. 

Welsh.  Herzegovlniaa.  Japanese. 

South  European:  Lithuanian.  Mexican. 

Greek,  Magyar.  Syrian, 

Italian,  North.  Montenegrin.  Tiirkirii. 

Italian,  South.  Pellah. 
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developed  the  supply  of  laborers  of  this  race  group  became  inade- 
quate. Mexicans  were  then  tried  and  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
Since  their  first  employment  their  numbers  have  increased  until  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  nine-tenths  of  the  common  laborers 
were  of  that  race.  The  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  has  remained  con- 
stant, but  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  from  eleven  to  ten 
Eer  day.  This  fairly  static  condition  has  doubtless  been  made  possi- 
le  by  the  constant  availability  of  immigrants  willing  to  work  for 
the  customary  wages.  In  no  other  plants  were  Mexicans  exten- 
sively employed. 

The  other  three  cement  factories  of  California  are  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  They  have  all  been  established  since  1900, 
and  in  none  of  them  have  there  been  any  notable  race  changes.  One 
company  has  always  employed  natives  and  north  Europeans  chiefly, 
but  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  south  and  east  Europeans 
used  as  common  laborers  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Another  plant  has  employed  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Portuguese 
chiefly  as  laborers,  the  skilled  laborers  and  foremen  being  for  the 
most  part  natives  and  immigrants  from  north  Europe.  At  one 
time,  however,  this  company  tried  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  East 
Indians  as  laborers,  but  discharged  them  because  of  unsatisfactory 
work,  and  because  of  the  friction  which  arose  between  them  and 
other  employees.  A  third  factory  which  had  been  recently  built 
employed  an  unusually  large  number  of  mechanics,  some  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  completing  parts  of  the  works.  These  men  were 
very  largely  natives  and  north  Europeans.  Indeed,  out  of  111  skilled 
employees  and  foremen  95  were  of  this  race  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  four-fifths  of  the  laborers  were  south  or  east  Europeans. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  were  used  as  cooks  and  waiters,  and  a  few  were 
enaployed  in  the  quarry. 

The  cement  factory  in  Colorado  from  which  data  were  secured 
began  operation  in  1902.  At  first  Americans,  Canadians,  and  north 
Europeans  constituted  the  labor  supply.  These  races  have  con- 
tinued at  work,  but  as  the  business  has  expanded  new  races  have 
entered  the  field.  In  1904,  when  the  factories  were  enlarged,  a 
number  of  negroes  were  employed,  and  in  1905  Slavs  were  drawn 
upon  to  supply  the  increasmg  demand  for  unskilled  labor.  Two 
years  later  (1907)  Greeks  were  first  given  employment,  and  in  1908  a 
few  Mexicans  were  hired.  The  introduction  of  these  has  not  resulted 
in  displacement  of  other  races  or  caused  friction  between  the  races. 
As  vacancies  have  occurred  they  have  been  filled  with  the  laborers 
most  easily  secured.  ,  .     „^    ,  .  .       , 

The  two  cement  plants  investigated  m  Washmgton  were  m  the 
same  locality,  and  the  races  employed  and  the  conditions  of  ern- 
ployment  were  in  general  the  same.  One  plant  was  established  in 
1906,  the  other  in  1908.  Americans  have  been  employed  in  the  skilled 
and  supervisory  positions,  but  the  rough  unskilled  work  has  fallen 
largely  to  south  and  east  European  immigrants,  most  numerous 
among  whom  are  the  North  and  South  Italians,  Bulgarians,  Dalma- 
tians and  Montenegrins.  One  company  employed  a  small  "gang" 
of  18  Japanese  during  the  summer  of  1907  as  an  experunent,  but 
after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks  the  South  Italians  whom  they  had  dis- 
placed were  reinstated.  The  work  to  which  the  Japanese  were  put 
involved  the  rapid  tying  and  lifting  of  sacks  of  cement,  weighing 
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about  95  pounds  each,  for  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hours  per  day. 
They  were  found  to  lack  the  physical  strength  and  the  deftness  neces- 
sary for  the  work.  Wages  in  this  locality  have  remained  practically 
stationary  during  the  few  years  these  plants  have  been  in  operation. 
A  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  local  race  changes  presented 
above  develops  the  fact  that  in  the  entire  field  there  has  been  evi- 
dent a  tendency  for  the  unskilled  work  to  be  taken  over  more  and 
more  by  the  recent  immigrants,  because  of  the  expansion  of  the  indus- 
try or  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  native  and  north  Euro- 
pean element.  Little  actual  displacement  or  friction  between  races 
has  occurred.  With  regard  to  hours  and  earnings  of  labor,  the  con- 
stant supply  of  cheap  immigrant  labor  has  served  to  check  the 
advance  of  wages  and  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    RACES    EMPLOYED. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  the  cement  industry  has 
come  to  depend  more  each  year  upon  immigrant  labor  of  the  more 
recent  type  for  its  supply  of  unskilled  workmen.  At  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  out  of  1,057  general  laborers  from  whom  data  were 
■secured  808,  or  76.4  per  cent,  were  foreign-born,  while  40,  or  3.8  per 
cent,  were  negroes,  leaving  only  209,  or  19.8  per  cent,  of  the  general 
laborers  who  were  native-born  whites.  The  number  of  each  race 
employed  in  each  of  three  occupation  groups  are  presented  in  the 
table  which  follows. 

Table  2. — Number  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,<'  by  general 

nativity  ami  race. 


Total 
niunber. 

Number  who  are- 

General  nativity  and  race. 

General 
laborers. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Bosses  and 
foremen. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

241 
40 

129 
40 

84 

28 

Negro                                   .                  .  .             .  . 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of 
lather: 

Aiistria-Hnnj^firy                                 ,                ,  .  ,    , 

2 
9 
1 
19 
38 
35 
3 
2 
2 
3 
9 
1 
2 
1 

2 

5 

1 

10 

23 

27 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

fThilp. 

5 
13 
7 

4 

Op.rmaTiy, 

2 

1 

Mexico 

1 

1 
2 
6 

Scotland 

1 

Spain 

West  Indies 

Total 

127 

80 

38 

9 

Total  native-bom 

408 

249 

122 

37 

a  The  grouping  used  in  tliis  table  is  as  follows:  General  laborers:  Millstone  man,  lumber-mill  man,  lum- 
berman, sack  cleaner,  sifter,  cement  tester,  sack  patcher,  holstiuan,  fireman,  miner,  brakeman,  teamster, 
operator,  locomotive  engineer,  locomotive  conductor,  oiler,  machinist's  helper,  blacksmith's  helper,  cooi; 
waiter.  Skilled  laborers:  Electrician,  lineman,  engineer,  chemist,  miller,  carpenter,  tool  dresser  tool  maker, 
motorman,  driller,  boiler  maker,  cement  burner,  car  repairer,  pipe  fitter,  craneman.  rigger,  molder,  air- 
compressor  operator.    Bosses  and  foremen:  Foreman,  contractor,  boss. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 
nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Total 
number. 

Number  who  are- 

General  netivity  and  race. 

General 
laborers. 

Skilled 
laborers. 

Bosses  and 
foremen. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 
1 

16 
3 

18 
7 
5 

38 
6 
2 

24 
1 
1 
5 

29 

46 
1 

26 

170 

113 

3 

1 

6 

155 

16 

16 
9 

63 

2? 

2 

8 

15 

10 

7 

41 

21 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

16 
1 
7 
5 
5 

38 
3 
2 
8 
1 
1 
5 

15 

46 
1 

18 

148 

109 

3 

1 

3 

154 

16 

12 
8 

67 
6 

18 
2 
3 

14 

10 
7 

41 

15 
4 
1 
2 

Bobemian 

Canadian,  French 

2 
9 

2 

Canadian,  Other 

9 

Chinese 

Danish 

3 

Dutch 

English 

is 

3 

FiTiTii.=;h 

French 

14 

Greek    

Irish 

6 
20 
14 

■-> 

Italian,  North. - 

9 

Italian,  South 

3 

) 

2 
1 
4 

2 
3 

2 

Polish 

2 

6 
1 

Rwpflish 

0 

2 
1 

935 

808 

113 

14 

1,343 

1,057 

235 

51 

Not  only  were  most  of  the  general  laborers  foreign-born,  but  more 
than  half  of  them,  53.6  per  cent,  were  from  south  and  east  European 
countries.  If  to  these  be  added  the  40  negroes  and  the  154  Mexicans, 
races  which  are  usually  found  in  the  most  unskiUed  branches  of 
industry,  the  group  constitutes  72  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
general  laborers  reported.  These  figures  show  that  the  cement 
industry  practically  depends  upon  immigrants  from  south  and  east 
Europe  and  Mexico  for  its  supply  of  common  laborers.  The  races 
most  largely  employed  as  day  laborers  in  the  seven  plants  investi- 
gated were  the  North  Itahans,  with  148,  the  South  Itahans,  with  109, 
and  the  Mexicans,  with  154,  these  three  races  furnishing  38.9  per  cent 
of  the  total.     The  remainder  were  natives  and  immigrants  of  37 


races. 


Most  of  the  skilled  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  natives  or 
north  Europeans.  Indeed,  out  of  a  total  of  235  skilled  laborers, 
122  were  native  whites  and  52  were  north  Europeans,  making  the 
combined  figure  for  this  group  174,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total.     The 
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only  south  or  east  European  races  which  reported  more  than  4  of 
their  number  as  skilled  laborers,  were  the  North  Italians  with  20 
and  the  South  Italians  with  14.  Most  of  these  Italian  skilled  laborers 
were  employed  in  a  factory  in  California  where  Italians  have  been 
used  in  large  numbers  since  the  plant  began  operation  in  1902.  No 
Mexicans  or  negroes  were  employed  at  skilled  labor,  while  11  east 
European  and  2  south  European  races  which  reported  general 
laborers,  were  not  represented  in  the  skilled  group. 

More  than  half  (28  of  51)  of  the  supervisory  force  were  native-born 
whites  of  native  father,  while  9  were  native-born  of  fathers  who 
immigrated  from  five  north  European  countries.  The  remaining  14 
were  immigrants — 2  English  Canadians,  3  English,  2  Irish,  2  Nor- 
wegians, or  9  of  the  older  type  of  immigrants,  as  opposed  to  2  North 
Italians,  2  Portuguese,  and  1  Mexican. 

The  proportions  of  the  various  races  employed  in  each  occupation 
group  are  shown  in  the  table  next  presented. 

Table  3. — Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  specified  occupation  group,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


Total 
number. 

Per  cent  who  are^ 

General  nativity  and  race. 

General 
laborers. 

SHUed 
laborers. 

Bosses  and 
foremen. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

241 
40 
127 

53.5 
100.0 
63.0 

34.9 

11.6 

Negro           .  -                        . 

29.9 

7.1 

Total  native-bom . .  . . 

408 

61.0 

29.9 

9  1 

Foreign-bom: 

16 
18 
38 
24 
29 
46 
26 
170 
113 
165 
16 
16 
63 
21 
15 
41 
21 
97 

100.0 
3".  9 

100.0 
33.3 
51.7 

100.0 
69.2 
87.1 
96.5 
99.2 

100.0 
75.0 
90.5 
85.7 
93.3 

100.0 
71.4 
78.3 

Canadian  (other  than  French). . . . 

50.0 

11.1 

54.2 
48.3 

12.5 

German 

Greek 

Irish 

23.1 
11.8 
3.5 

7.7 

1.1 

Italian,  South .  . 

Mexican 

.8 

Montenegrin 

12.6 
6.4 

14.3 
6.7 

12.5 

3.2 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

28.6 
21.7 

Other  races 

Total  foreign-born 

936 

86.4 

12.1 

1.5 

Grand  total 

1,343 

78.7 

17.5 

3.8 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  than  of  the  native- 
born  were  general  laborers,  86.4  per  cent  of  the  former  as  opposed  to 
61  per  cent  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  all  of  the  Bulgarians,  Dalmatians, 
Greeks,  Montenegrins,  and  Spaniards  were  employed  at  unsldlled 
work,  while  four  other  races  reported  more  than  nine-tenths  of  their 
numbers  as  so  employed.  These  were  the  Mexicans  with  99.2  per 
cent,  the  South  Italians  with  96.  5  per  cent,  the  Servians  with  93.3 
per  cent,  and  the  Portuguese  with  90.5  per  cent.  Of  the  North  Ital- 
ians 87.1  per  cent  were  general  laborers.  All  other  races  reported 
a  smaller  percentage  in  this  group  than  the  average  for  the  total  for- 
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eign-born.  Only  two  races  reported  smaller  percentages  who  were 
working  as  general  laborers  than  did  the  native-born.  These  were 
the  English  Canadians  and  the  English,  of  whose  numbers  only  38.9 
per  cent  and  33.3  per  cent,  respectively,  were  employed  in  this 
capacity. 

The  natives  and  north  Europeans  were  employed  more  frequently 
as  skilled  laborers  than  were  other  races.  The  English  ranked  first  in 
this  regard  with  54.2  per  cent  of  their  number  reported  in  occupations 
requiring  skill.  Other  races  with  large  proportions  so  employed  were 
the  English-Canadians  with  50  per  cent,  the  Germans  with  48.3  per 
cent,  the  native  whites  of  native  father  with  34.9  per  cent,  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  father  with  29.9  per  cent,  the  Swedes  with  28.6  per 
cent,  and  the  Irish  with  23.1  per  cent.  Of  the  south  and  east  Euro- 
pean races  the  Russians  with  14.3  per  cent  showed  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  skilled  employees.  Four  other  races  of  south  and  east  Europe 
were  represented  as  skilled  laborers  in  the  following  order:  North 
Italian,  Servian,  Portuguese,  and  South  Italian. 

One-eighth  of  the  English  and  Norwegians  were  reported  as  bosses 
and  foremen.  The  other  races  whose  members  were  employed  in 
supervisory  capacities  in  the  greatest  proportions  were  the  native- 
born  whites  of  native  father,  with  11.6  per  cent,  the  English  Canadians 
with  11.1  per  cent,  the  Irish  with  7.7  per  cent,  and  the  native-born 
of  foreign  father  with  7.1  per  cent.  A  few  North  Italians,  Mexicans, 
and  Portuguese  were  used  as  bosses  of  "gangs"  of  their  own  race,  but 
insignificant  proportions  of  these  races  were  so  employed. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  is  evident  that  the  natives  and  north  Euro- 
peans, who  have  predominated  in  the  more  responsible  lines  of  work 
from  the  inception  of  the  industry,  are  still  depended  upon  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  type  of  work.  However,  some  progress  toward 
the  higher  positions  ofl'ered  in  the  industry  is  being  made  by  several 
races  of  the  newer  immigration  and  notably  by  the  North  Italians, 
Russians,  and  Portuguese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  and  north 
European  element  has  largely  left  the  field  of  unskilled  work,  their 
places  being  filled  by  the  newer  fiow  of  immigration  from  south  and 
east  Europe  and  from  Mexico. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

The  cement  industry  furnishes  steady  employment  throughout  the 
year  Indeed,  all  but  two  of  the  plants  from  which  data  were  secured 
are  in  operation  every  day  in  the  year  including  Sundays,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  The  hours  of  labor  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  were  ten  or  over  per  day.  In 
the  older  plants  in  California  the  shortest  workday  reported  was  m 
vogue  In  one  of  these  most  of  the  skilled  laborers  worked  only  eight 
hours  per  day  while  the  common  laborers  m  this  instance  mostly 
Mexicans  worked  ten  hours.  At  this  plant  no  Sunday  work  was 
required  '  At  another  plant  which  was  m  operation  seven  days  per 
week  the  majority  of  the  men  worked  nine  hours  per  day.  A  few 
however,  worked  only  eight  hours,  while  6  (chiefly  foremen  and 
electricians)  worked  twelve  hours.  In  another  California  establish- 
ment no  Sunday  work  was  required,  but  the  majority  of  the  employees, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  were  working  ten  hours  per  day,  while 
some  of  the  common  laborers  and  the  millers  worked  twelve  hours. 
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A  fourth  cement  factory  in  California  was  in  operation  seren  days  per 
week.  Skilled  laborers  worked  ten  hours  per  day,  while  unskilled 
laborers  worked  twelve  hours. 

At  the  two  cement  works  located  in  Washington  a  seven-day  week 
was  the  rule  and  the  customary  hours  of  labor  were  twelve  for  men  in 
the  factories  and  ten  for  workmen  in  the  quarries.  At  the  Colorado 
plant  investigated,  a  ten-hour  day  and  a  seven-day  week  were  cus- 
tomary for  all  employees,  except  certain  men  whose  work  divided 
itself  into  two  shifts,  such  as  that  of  engineer  and  fireman.  These 
men  worked  a  twelve-hour  day. 

Although  the  hours  of  labor  are  generally  long  and  the  work  for  the 
most  part  disagreeable,  the  wages  paid  are  conspicuously  low  as  com- 
pared with  some  other  industries.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,326  reported 
in  all  occupations  in  cement  factories,  490,  er  39.6  per  cent,  earned 
less  than  $2  per  day,  while  430,  or  34.8  per  cent,  earned  between  $2 
and  $2.50.  In  other  words,  74.4  per  cent  of  all  the  cement  workers 
earned  less  than  .'S2..50  per  day.  Of  the  remainder,  271,  or  21.9  per 
cent  of  the  total,  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50,  leaving  only  135 
earning  $3.50  or  over.'^ 

For  purposes  of  racial  comparison  the  wage  data  have  been  tabu- 
lated on  an  occupation  basis,  using  the  same  general  grouping  as  was 
used  in  the  table  of  occupations.  The  percentage  of  general  laborers 
earning  each  specified  amount  is  shown  by  general  nativity  and  race 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  4. — Per  cent  of  general  laborers  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day,  by  general 

nativity  and  race,  b 


Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

81 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
rm- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
S2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.25. 

$2.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$2.50. 

$2.60 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
im- 
der 
$3.50. 

?:'.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  fa- 
ther c 

169 
80 

1.2 
6.3 

1.2 

2.5 

6.9 
3.8 

23.1 
31.3 

23.1 
18.7 

20.7 
17.5 

18.3 
12.6 

5.9 

7.5 

0.6 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fa^ 
ther 

Total  native-bora 

249 

2.8 

1.6 

5.2 

25.7 

21.7 

19.7 

16.5 

6.3 

.4 

foreign-bom: 

Bulgarian 

16 

38 

15 

46 

18 

148 

109 

154 

16 

57 

18 

41 

15 

87.5 
57.9 
20.0 
41.3 

'28.'4' 
22.9 
17.5 
75.0 
45.6 
22.2 
12.2 
6.7 

6.2 
16.8 
13.3 
13.0 

6.6 
18.2 
11.0 

2.0 
18.7 
12.3 
11.1 

■>* 

e.7 

6.2 

Dalmatian 

26.3 
53.3 
21.7 
66.7 
30.4 
56.0 
33.1 

ii'.e 

66.7 
82.9 
73.3 

German. 

6.5 
16.5 
16.7 
20.9 

6.4 

Greek 

2'  2 

16.2 
5.6 

'".'9' 

Irish 

5.6 

Italian,  Nort^... 

2.0 

Italian,  South 

2.8 

38.3 

6.3 

1.8 

Mexican 

9.1 

Montenegrin 

Portuguese 

1.8 

3.5 

3.5 

Russian 

Spanish 

2.4 
6.7 

Swedish 

6.7 

Other  races 

Total  foreign-bom 

808 

.2 

2.2 

8.9 

40.3 

26.7 

11.0 

7.9 

2.1 

.6 

Grand  total 

1,057 

.8 

2.1 

8.0 

36.9 

25.5 

13.1 

9.9 

3.1 

.4 

.1 

a  Seeclasslfleation  of  earnings  to  General  Tables  224  and  225. 

6  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  oi  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes 
c  Includes  40  negroes. 
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Of  the  1,057  general  laborers  for  whom  data  were  secured,  47.8  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $2  per  day,  while  25.5  per  cent  earned  $2  but 
less  than  $2.25  per  day.  In  other  words,  73.3  per  cent  earned  less 
than  12.25  per  day.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  earned  more 
than  this  amount  earned  |2.25  but  less  than  $2.50,  namely  13.1  per 
cent,  as  against  9.9  per  cent  who  earned  $2.50  but  less  than  $3. 
Only  four  general  laborers  earned  $3  per  day  or  over.  The  earnings 
of  the  foreign-born  were  lower  than  those  of  the  native-born.  While 
only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  $2.50  or  over  per  day, 
23.2  per  cent  of  the  native-born  earned  $2.50  or  over.  Moreover, 
only  35.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born,  as  opposed  to  51.6  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born,  earned  less  than  $2  per  day.  The  percentages  of 
native-born  of  native  father  earning  higher  wages  were  materially 
larger  than  those  for  the  native-born  of  foreign  father.  Of  the 
former  45.5  per  cent  earned  $2.25  per  day  or  over,  as  against  37.5  per 
cent  of  the  latter. 

As  noted  above,  more  than  one-half  of  the  immigrants  were  earning 
less  than  $2  per  day  as  general  laborers.  However,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  several  races  reported  earnings  of  less  than  $2  per  day. 
The  most  notable  of  these  were  the  Spanish  with  82.9  per  cent,  the 
Mexicans  with  80.5  per  cent,  the  Swedes  with  80  per  cent,  the  Irish 
with  72.3  per  cent,  and  the  Russians  with  66.7  per  cent.  The  South 
Italians  with  58.8  per  cent  and  the  Germans  with  53.3  per  cent 
showed  a  larger  proportion  of  low-paid  laborers  than  the  average  for 
the  total  number  of  foreign-born.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
earned  less  than  $2  per  day  earned  between  $1.75  and  $2.  However, 
47.4  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  earned  less  than  $1.75,  as  opposed  to 
percentages  varying  from  2.2  to  6.7  for  Greeks,  Irish,  South  Italians, 
Montenegrins,  Portuguese,  and  Swedes.  The  presence  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  Germans,  Irish,  and  Swedes  in  the  more  lowly  paid 
groups  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  these  races  are  used  as 
common  laborers  in  the  plants  in  central  California,  where  wages 
are  appreciably  lower  than  in  other  localities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  several  of  the  south  and  east  European  races 
were  earning  between  $2  and  $2.50  per  day.  Of  these  the 
Mont-enegrms  with  93.7  per  cent,  the  Bulgarians  with  93.7  per  cent, 
the  Dalmatians  with  73.7  per  cent,  and  the  Greeks  with  54.3  per  cent, 
were  employed  for  the  most  part  in  Washington,  where  rates  of  wages 
are  relatively  high.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  fact  that 
21.7  per  cent  of  the  Greeks  and  22.9  per  cent  of  the  North  Itahans 
earned  $2.50  or  over.  These  races  do  the  most  disagreeable  work, 
such  as  sacking  cement,  m  the  Washington  factories,  work  long 
hours,  and  are  the  highest  paid  common  laborers.  Otlier  races 
reporting  more  than  the  average  number  as  earning  $2.50  or  over 
per  day  were  the  Irish  with  22.3  per  cent  and  the  Germans  with  13.3 
per  cent,  while  7.3  per  cent  of  the  South  Itahans,  7  per  cent  of  the 
Portuguese  6.7  per  cent  of  the  Swedes,  6.2  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  2 A  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  earned  $2.50  per  day  or  over. 

The  fact  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  data  that  the  races  which  have 
more  recently  come  to  the  United  States  furnish  the  best  paid  general 
laborers  in  the  cement  industry  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  two  general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  customary 
rates  of  wages  differ  with  the  various  localities  in  which  the  propor- 
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tions  of  the  races  employed  differ.  In  the  second  place,  the  common 
labor  incidental  to  the  production  of  cement  is  disagreeable  in  the 
extreme,  and  requires  hard  manual  work.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, only  the  less  progressive  natives  and  older  immigrants 
remain  in  this  work,  while  the  most  virile  and  progressive  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  are  apt  to  find  their  way  into  the  industry, 
where  their  strong  physiques  and  willingness  to  endure  long  hours 
and  undesirable  conditions  of  labor  bring  them  higher  earnings  than 
those  made  by  the  older  immigrants. 

Skilled  laborers  earned  a  much  higher  rate  per  day  than  did  the 
unskilled  laborers.  While  73.3  per  cent  of  the  latter  earned  less 
than  12.25  per  day,  aU  of  the  skilled  laborers  earned  more  than  that 
rate.     Indeed,  74.1  per  cent  of  the  skilled  laborers  earned  $3  or  over 

Eer  day,  43.9  per  cent  $3.50  or  over,  and  17.9  per  cent  $4  or  over, 
•ata  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  skilled  laborers  are  presented  ia 
the  table  following. 

Table  5. — Per  cent  of  skilled  laborers  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day,  by  general 

nativity* 


Nvimber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 

earning  each  specified  amount 

per  day. 

General  nativity. 

$2.25  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$8.50. 

$3.50  and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  fatlier,  White 

84 
38 

3.6 

11.9 
15.8 

35.7 
26.3 

26.2 

28.9 

22.6 

122 
113 

2.5 
13.3 

13.1 
23.9 

32.8 
27.4 

24.6 

24.8 

24.6 

Foreign-bom 

10  6 

Grand  total 

235 

7.7 

18.3 

30.2 

26.0 

17  9 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Among  the  native-born,  those  bom  of  foreign  father  reported  a 
larger  proportion  as  earning  $3.50  or  over  than  did  those  born  of 
native  father,  or  57.8  per  cent  as  against  48.8  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  35.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  earned  $3.50  or  over. 
Furthermore,  32.8  per  cent  of  the  total  native-born  earned  $3  but 
less  than  $3.50  per  day,  as  against  27.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  foreign-born  earned  less  than  $3  per  day,  as 
opposed  to  15.6  per  cent  of  the  native-born.  Of  the  former  23.9  per 
cent  earned  between  $2.50  but  less  than  $3,  and  13.3  per  cent  $2.25 
but  less  than  $2.50,  while  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the 
native-born  were  13.1  and  2.5,  respectively. 

These  data  show  clearly  that  the  foreign-born  skilled  laborers  were, 
as  a  class,  more  poorly  paid  than  the  native-born.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  foreign-born  per- 
sons who  earned  less  than  $3  per  day  were  south  or  east  Europeans, 
largely  Italians,  while  only  one-fourth  of  those  earning  $3.50  or  over 
per  day  were  of  these  races.  The  earnings  of  the  north  European 
immigrants  as  skilled  laborers  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  native-born;  but  the  earnings  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans 
were  notably  lower. 

In  the  table  next  submitted  the  earnings  of  51  bosses  or  foremen 
are  reported. 
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Table  6. — Number  of 


and  foremen  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day,  by 
general  nativity* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity. 

81.60 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

S2 

and 

under 

12.25. 

$2.25 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
S3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

33.60 

and 

under 

14. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  Wliite 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fattier 

28 
9 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 
1 

6 
2 

n 

4 

37 
14 

i' 

1 
1 

2 

6 
2 

5 
4 

8 
4 

15 

Total  foreign-bom 

2 

Grand  total 

51 

1 

2 

2 

8 

9 

12 

17 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  time  lost  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Too  few  persons  were  reported  in  this  group  to  make  racial  compari- 
sons possible.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  native-born  than  of  the  foreign-born  were  earning  $3.50 
or  over  per  day.  The  latter  are  largely  used  as  subforemen  in  charge 
of  men  of  their  own  race  and  earn  only  slightly  more  than  the  men 
they  oversee. 

ECONOMIC    RELATIONS    OF    EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

In  the  four  plants  which  were  investigated  in  California,  somewhat 
diverse  relations  between  employers  and  employees  were  found.  Two 
companies  paid  their  men  once  each  month  and  two  twice  each  month. 
Checks  which  could  be  cashed  without  discount  were  used  in  all  cases. 
Two  companies  furnished  no  board  or  lodging  to  the  men,  and  neither 
owned  or  rented  dwelHng  houses.  A  third  supphed  free  lodging  in  a 
well  built  bunk  house,  and  boarded  its  men  at  the  rate  of  $0.25  per 
meal.  Houses  were  also  rented  to  men  with  famihes  at  13  per  room 
per  month,  including  water  and  light.  At  this  plant  a  hotel  was 
under  construction  at  which  board  and  lodging  were  to  be  supplied 
at  11  per  day.  At  the  other  establishment  investigated  laborers  and 
skilled  mechanics  were  lodged  and  boarded  by  the  company  for  119.50 
per  month,  and  company  houses  were  rented  to  men  with  families 
at  rates  varying  from  $16  to  $22  per  month. 

At  but  one  plant  in  Cahfornia  was  no  provision  made  for  medical 
attendance.  Of  the  other  three  companies,  one  furnished  medical 
and  hospital  aid  free  of  charge,  while  the  remaining  two  provided  for 
such  treatment  through  a  fund  created  by  deductions  from  the  wages 
of  the  employees.  These  deductions  were  in  one  case  $0.50  per 
month,  and  in  return  the  men  received  care  for  injuries  and  for  sick- 
ness other  than  that  due  to  intemperance  or  to  venereal  diseases.  At 
the  other  plant  $1  per  month  was  deducted  from  the  earniiigs  of  the 
employees.  A  nurse  was  retained  at  the  plant  to  care  for  slight  inju- 
ries and  trivial  cases  of  sickness.  When  serious  sickness  or  injury 
occurs  the  patient  is  sent  to  a  hospital  and  cared  for  until  discharged 
by  a  physician.  In  only  one  instance  was  a  company  store  reported, 
and  that  one  carried  a  good  stock  and  sold  at  reasonable  rates.  How- 
ever, no  competing  stores  were  within  5  miles. 

The  economic  relations  between  employers  and  employees  at  the 
two  plants  which  were  investigated  in  Washington  were  similar. 
Wages  were  paid  monthly  by  checks,  which  were  redeemable  without 
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discount.  Free  lodging  was  furnished  the  men  in  cheap  bunk  houses, 
but  no  board  was  supplied.  Neat  four-room  cottages  were  rented  to 
married  men  at  rates  varying  from  $6  to  SIO  per  month  according  to 
location  and  the  size  of  the  rooms.  Each  company  deducted  $1  per 
month  from  the  earnings  of  its  employees  to  form  a  fund  for  medical 
and  hospital  service.  Every  employee,  regardless  of  the  length  of 
his  service,  was  thereby  entitled  to  the  service  of  a  doctor  and  to  treat- 
ment in  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  sixteen  consecutive  weeks  in  case 
of  sickness  or  injury.  A  small  store  was  conducted  by  one  company, 
but  others  were  easily  accessible,  and  patronage  was  not  compulsory. 
At  the  one  cement  factory  in  Colorado  from  which  data  were 
reported  wages  were  paid  monthly  in  cash.  The  company  owned  a 
boarding  and  lodging  house  wliich  it  rented  to  private  parties,  who 
undertook  to  care  for  the  wants  of  the  men  as  a  business  enterprise 
under  the  supervision  of  company  officials.     Patronage  was  not  com- 

Eulsory  and  the  service  was  better  than  that  obtainable  elsewhere, 
lodging  cost  from  $0.75  to  $1.50  per  room  per  week  and  board  $5 
per  week.  Medical  and  hospital  care  was  provided  through  a  fund 
raised  by  deducting  1  per  cent  from  the  earnings  of  all  employees. 
This  service,  however,  apphed  only  to  cases  of  injury  incurred  while 
actually  at  work.  In  such  instances  the  injured  person  received  free 
medical  and  hospital  treatment  until  well.  In  case  of  death  as  a 
result  of  injury  his  dependents  were  paid  $100. 

In  general,  sanitary  conditions  were  satisfactory  in  aU  of  the  cement 
works  visited.  In  most  cases  care  was  taken  to  shield  the  men  from 
danger  as  much  as  possible.  However,  the  work  is  in  its  very  nature 
dusty  and  unhealthful,  and  in  spite  of  precautions,  such  as  wearing 
damp  sponges  over  the  nose,  much  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  skin  trouble 
was  reported  among  the  men.  Little  welfare  work  of  any  kind  has 
been  undertaken. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    EACES    EMPLOYED. 

In  only  one  of  the  cement  works  which  were  investigated  was  any 
attempt  made  to  segregate  the  various  races  at  work.  In  that  case 
the  great  majority  of  the  common  laborers  were  Mexicans,  and  these 
were  kept  in  "gangs"  to  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  In  two 
instances,  however,  the  companies  refused  to  rent  houses  to  other 
than  natives  or  north  Europeans.  Other  than  this,  all  of  the  racial 
isolation  was  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants. 
Throughout  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  investigation  the  Mexi- 
cans, negroes,  and  south  and  east  Europeans  segregated  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  races  known  as  "whites"  (natives  and 
north  Europeans)  in  so  far  as  relates  to  living  quarters.  The  Mexicans 
live  in  rude  adobe  huts  in  Colorado  and  in  southern  California,  away 
from  the  " quarters"  of  the  other  races.  The  other  of  the  races  men- 
tioned above  live  in  racial  groups  and  exhibit  an  extremely  "  clannish" 
disposition.  The  north  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  mingle  freely 
with  each  other  and  with  the  natives.  These  "whites"  regard  the 
Mexicans,  negroes,  and  south  and  east  Europeans  as  inferiors,  while 
the  south  and  east  Europeans  look  down  upon  the  Mexicans  and 
negroes.  In  Colorado  there  is  a  very  strong  antipathy  manifested 
toward  the  south  Europeans,  and  particularly  toward  the  Greeks.  One 
company  located  in  California  employed  a  few  Japanese  in  the  quarry. 
They  worked  with  Portuguese  and  no  friction  was  reported.  At  other 
plants  orientals  were  employed  as  cooks  or  waiters  only. 
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employers'  opinions  of  races  employed. 

Most  of  the  employers  expressed  a  preference  for  American  whites 
m  all  Imes  of  work,  especially  in  the  skilled  occupations,  but  stated 
that  men  of  this  race  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  for  other  than  the  more  remunerative  positions.  Next  to  the 
natives  north  European  immigrants  were  preferred,  but  few  of  these 
are  now  available  for  work  as  common  laborers.  Among  the  more 
recent  immigrants  the  Itahans  were  in  general  regarded  as  the  most 
satisfactory  for  common  labor.  However,  in  Washington  the  Dal- 
matians, Bulgarians,  and  Montenegrins  were  preferred  in  the  order 
named  to  Itahans.  In  other  locahties,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the 
Slavic  races  were  ranked  below  the  Italians  and  Portuguese.  Wher- 
ever Greeks,  negroes,  and  Mexicans  were  employed  they  were  con- 
sidered the  most  inefficient  of  all  races,  and  were  employed  only 
because  no  other  races  could  be  secured  at  the  customary  wage. 
They  were  characterized  as  indolent,  the  Greeks  were  regarded  as 
intractable,  and  they  and  the  Mexicans  were  inclined  to  drunkenness. 
At  the  one  establishment  where  Japanese  were  employed  they  required 
much  supervision  when  employed  by  the  day,  but  proved  rapid  and 
satisfactory  workers  on  a  piecework  basis.  The  "liobo"  class  of 
natives  were  least  desired  in  any  capacity. 

Little  difference  was  noted  between  the  first  and  second  generation 
of  English-speaking  races.  However,  the  descendants  of  south 
European  immigrants,  especially  the  North  Italians,  showed  marked 
improvement  over  their  fathers  in  general  intelligence  and  progres- 
siveness,  due  to  their  familiarity  with  English  and  their  better  knowl- 
edge of  American  conditions  and  methods. 

SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  progress  in  assimilation  shown  by  the  various  races  is  dependent 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  length  of  time  they  have  resided  in  the 
United  States.  The  percentages  of  each  race  who  have  lived  here 
each  specified  number  of  years  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  7. — Per  cent  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent  in  United  States  each  specified 
of  years. 

number 

Race. 

Under  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  19. 

20  or  over. 

16 
18 
38 
25 
30 
46 
25 
170 
122 
155 
15 
18 
63 
22 
15 
41 
22 
98 

93.7 
16.7 
89.5 
24.0 
33.3 
76.1 
12.0 
73.5 
59.0 
60.3 
100.0 
33.3 
57.1 
86.4 
26.7 
92.7 
22.7 
60.2 

6.3 
22.2 
10.5 
32.0 
10.0 
21.7 
20.0 
20.6 
22.1 
41.3 
.0 
22.2 
22.2 
13.6 
53.3 

4.9 
40.9 
20.4 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.3 

2.2 

4.0 

4.1 

13.1 

5.2 

.0 

22.2 

9.5 

.0 

6.7 

.0 

.0 

8.2 

0.0 
11.1 

.0 
8.0 
20.0 

.0 
4.0 
1.2 
2.5 
1.9 

.0 
16.7 

.0 

.0 
6.7 

.0 
4.5 
2.0 

0.0 

50.0 

.0 

English                              

36.0 

33.3 

.0 

Irish                  

60.0 

.6 

Italian  Soutli                          

3.3 

1.3 

.0 

5.6 

11.1 

.0 

6.7 

2.4 

31.8 

9.2 

Total         

939 

60.0 

23.5 

5.6 

2.8 

8.1 
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Three-fifths  of  the  immigrants  employed  in  cement  works  in  ths 
Western  Division  from  whom  data  were  secured  liad  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years.  Indeed,  42.1  per  cent  had  been 
in  this  country  less  than  three  years  and  17.9  per  cent  between  three 
and  five  years.  Moreover,  23.5  per  cent  had  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  five  to  nine  years  prior  to  the  investigation.  In 
other  words,  83.5  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrant  employees  had  lived 
in  this  country  less  than  ten  years.  Of  the  remaining  16.5  per  cent, 
5.6  per  cent  had  resided  in  the  United  States  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years,  2.8  per  cent  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  8.1  per  cent 
twenty  years  or  over. 

More  than  half  of  all  except  the  Servians  among  the  sowth  and  east 
Europeans  and  Mexicans  who  were  reported  had  immigrated  within 
five  years,  while  none  of  the  north  European  races  reported  more  than 
one-third  of  their  numbers  in  the  group  of  most  recent  immigrants. 
Indeed,  all  of  the  Montenegrins,  93.7  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  92.7 
per  cent  of  the  Spaniards,  89.5  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians,  and  86.4 
per  cent  of  the  Russians  had  immigrated  within  five  years.  Of  these 
five  races  combined,  72.3  per  cent  had  been  in  the  United  States  less 
than  three  years.  A  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  the  other  south 
and  east  European  races  had  been  here  less  than  five  years.  The 
Greeks  and  North  Italians  reported  76.1  per  cent  and  73.5  per  cent, 
respectively,  while  only  59  per  cent  of  the  South  Italians,  57.1  per 
cent  of  the  Portuguese,  and  50.3  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  had  come 
to  this  country  within  five  years.  The  perceiitages  of  north  Euro- 
peans in  this  group  varied  from  12  per  cent  for  the  Irish  to  33.3  per 
cent  for  the  Germans  and  Norwegians. 

The  races  most  largely  represented  in  the  group  who  have  lived  in 
the  United  States  for  from  five  to  nine  years  were  the  Servians  with 
53.3  per  cent,  the  Mexicans  with  41.3  per  cent,  the  Swedes  with  40.9 
per  cent,  and  the  English  with  32  per  cent.  All  other  races  except 
the  Montenegrins  were  represented  in  percentages  varying  from  4.9 
of  the  Spaniards  to  22.2  of  the  English  Canadians,  the  Norwegians, 
and  tlie  Portuguese. 

Very  small  proportions  of  the  south  or  east  European  races  had  been 
in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  over.  In  fact,  no  Bulgarians,  Dal- 
matians, Montenegrins,  or  Russians  had  been  here  for  as  long  as  ten 
years,  while  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  5.9  per  cent  of  the  North 
Italians,  and  2.4  per  cent  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  here  ten  years  or 
over.  However,  18.9  per  cent  of  the  South  Italians,  20.6  per  cent  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  20.1  per  cent  of  the  Servians  had  resided  here  ten 
years  or  more.  Of  the  Mexicans  only  8.4  per  cent  had  immigrated 
ten  years  or  more  prior  to  the  investigation.  In  striking  contrast  to 
these  are  the  north  European  races,  four  of  which  reported  more  than 
two-fifths  of  their  number  as  having  spent  fifteen  years  or  more  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  60  per  cent  of  the  Irish,  36  per  cent  of  the 
Enghsh,  33.3  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  and  31.8  per  cent  of  the  Swedes 
had  been  residents  of  this  country  for  twenty  years  or  over. 

The  progress  of  the  various  races  in  speaking  English  is  shown  by 
the  table  following. 
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Table  8. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  years  in  the  United 

States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 

only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Per  cent 

who  speak 

English. 

Per  cent  who  speak  English  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  United 

States— 

Under  5 
years. 

6  to  9 
years. 

10  years  or 
over. 

16 
38 
30 
46 
170 
122 
165 
16 
18 
63 
22 
16 
41 
22 
86 

66.2 
65.8 
S3. 3 
47.8 
68.8 
41.0 
9.0 
33.3 
77.8 
61.9 
40.9 
73.3 
22.0 
81.8 
62.8 

63.3 
61.7 
90.0 
37.1 
64.4 
29.2 
1.3 
33.3 
83.3 
38.9 
42.1 
60.0 
21.1 
60.0 
48.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
90.0 
71.4 
70.4 
14.1 

Dalmatian     

94.1 

Greek                 

.0 

Italian,  North 

70.0 

Italian,  South 

43.5 

80.8 

Montenegrin 

75.0 
85.7 
33.3 
87.5 
50.0 
77.8 
90.0 

76.0 

Portuguese      

100.0 

Servian          

66.6 

.0 

Swedish              

100.0 

Total 

869 

47.4 

38.8 

68.3 

76.0 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  reported  whose  mother  tongue 
was  not  Enghsh,  only  47.4  per  cent  could  speak  the  English  language. 
However,  considerable  progress  has  been  shown  hj  those  who  have 
been  in  this  country  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time.  While  only 
38.8  per  cent  of  those  who  had  immigrated  within  five  years  could 
speak  English,  58.3  per  cent  of  those  whose  period  of  residence  was 
from  five  to  nine  years  and  75  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  here  ten 
years  or  over  could  speak  our  language. 

That  the  north  European  races  acquire  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
English  more  rapidly  than  do  other  races  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years, 
90  per  cent  of  the  Germans  83.3  per  cent  of  the  Norwegians,  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  Swedes  could  speak  English,  as  opposed  to  only  1.3 
per  cent  of  the  Mexicans,  21.1  per  cent  of  the  Spaniards,  29.2  per  cent 
of  the  South  Itahans,  33.3  per  cent  of  the  Montenegrins,  37.1  per  cent 
of  the  Greeks,  and  38.9  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  note  that  61 .7  per  cent  of  the  Dalmatians  and  53.3  per  cent 
of  the  Bulgarians — races  the  greater  part  of  whose  members  included 
in  this  group  had  immigrated  within  tliree  years — could  speak  Eng- 
lish. Tiie  North  Itahans,  Servians,  and  Russians  also  showed  more 
progress  in  this  regard  than  did  other  south  or  east  European  races, 
their  percentages  being  54.4,  50,  and  42.1,  respectively. 

All  of  the  Bulgarians,  Dalmatians,  and  Germans,  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  Greeks  who  had  been  here  from  five  to  nine  years  could  speak 
English,  while  all  other  races  in  this  group,  save  the  Mexicans,  Rus- 
sians, and  Spanish,  reported  more  than  70  per  cent  who  had  learned 
to  speak  that  tongue.  Of  the  Mexicans  only  14.1  per  cent  could 
speak  English,  while  33.3  per  cent  of  the  Russians  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  Spanish  had  acquired  that  ability. 

Among  those  who  had  resided  in  this  country  ten  years  or  over  the 
least  progress  in  this  regard  was  shown  by  the  Mexicans  and  South 
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Italians,  of  whom  30.8  per  cent  and  43.5  per  cent,  respectively,  could 
speak  English.  Of  the  Servians  66.6  per  cent  and  of  the  North 
Italians  70  per  cent  spoke  English,  as  against  75  per  cent  of  the 
Norwegians,  94.1  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  and  100  per  cent  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Swedes. 

The  relatively  slow  progress  of  the  Mexicans  and  several  of  the 
south  and  east  European  races  in  acquiring  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
English,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  live.  In  most  instances  these  races  are  segregated  in  their 
living  quarters,  and  preserve  their  native  language  in  the  home. 
Furthermore,  they  are  often  worked  in  gangs  under  foremen  of  their 
own  race,  and  thus  have  little  opportunity  for  association  with  English- 
speaking  races.  However,  their  lack  of  progress  must  be  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  their  lack  of  ambition  in  this  matter.  This  is 
especially  true- of  the  Mexicans  and  South  Italians. 

Data  relating  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  English  are  presented 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  9. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and 
number  and  per  cent  who  read  and  twite  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-Englisli-speakiiig  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  Eng- 
lish. 


Read  and 
write  Eng- 
lish. 


Per  cent  who— 


Read  Eng- 
lish. 


Read  and 
write  Eng- 
lish. 


Bulgarian 

Dalmatian 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South 

Mexican 

Montenegrin.. 
Norwegian.. . 
Portuguese... 

Russian 

Servian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

other  races... 

Total... 


16 
38 
30 
46 
170 
122 
155 
15 
18 
63 
22 
16 
41 
22 
86 


0 

10.5 

90.0 

4.4 

7.7 

8.2 

3.9 

0 

77.8 

19.1 

18.2 

26.7 


0 
6.3 
86.7 
14 
5.3 
5.7 
3.2 
0 
72.2 
15.9 
18.2 
26.7 


81.  S 


77.3 
32,6 


869 


148 


127 


17.2 


Of  the  foreign-born  from  whom  data  upon  this  point  were  secured, 
17.2  per  cent  could  read  and  14.8  per  cent  could  both  read  and  write 
English.  The  difference  between  the  north  European  and  other 
races  in  this  regard  is  very  pointed.  While  86.7  per  cent  of  the 
Germans,  77.3  per  cent  of  the  Swedes,  and  72.2  per  cent  of  the  Norwe- 
gians could  read  and  write  English,  no  other  race  reported  more  than 
26,7  per  cent  as  having  acquired  these  arts.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
Bulgarians,  Montenegrins,  or  Spaniards,  and  less  than  6  per  cent 
of  the  Dalmatians,  the  Greeks,  the  North  and  South  Italians,  and 
the  Mexicans  could  read  and  write  English.  Of  the  63  Portuguese, 
15.9  per  cent,  and  of  the  22  Russians,  18.2  per  cent  were  able  to  read 
and;  write  Enghsh.  The  contrast  between  the  north  European 
and  the  other  races  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  former 
had  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  longer  period  than  had  the  others, 
and  that  a  rather  large  percentage  had  immigrated  when  still  of 
school  age. 
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Literacy  in  their  native  language  is  shown  for  the   several  races 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  10. — Number  and  per  cent  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  their  native 
language  and  number  and  per  cent  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-spealdng  races. J 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  their 

native 
language. 


Read  and 
write  their 

native 
language. 


Per  cent  who — 


Read  their 

native 
language. 


Read  and 
write  their 

native 
language. 


Bulgarian 

Dalmatian 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 
Italian,  South 

IMexican 

Montenegrin . . 
Norwegian . . . 
Portuguese . . . 

Russian 

Servian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

other  races... 

Total... 


10 
38 
X 
■Hi 
17(1 
122 
153 
1.5 
IS 
li.'i 
22 
15 
41 
22 


10 
.33 
30 
45 

167 
89 

102 
13 
18 
57 
21 
10 
38 
22 
82 


16 
33 
30 
45 
107 
89 
95 
11 
18 
55 
21 
10 
38 
22 
82 


100.0 
86.8 

100.0 
97.8 
98.2 
73.0 
66.7 
86.7 

100.0 
90.5 
95.5 
06.7 
92.7 

100.0 
95.4 


93.8 
86.8 

100.0 
97.8 
98.2 
73.0 
62.1 
73.3 

100.0 
87.3 
95.5 
06.7 
92.7 

100.0 
95.4 


86.7 


85.3 


Although  only  14.S  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  could  read  and 
write  English,  85.3  per  cent  could  read  and  write  their  native  language. 
All  of  the  north  Europeans  reported  were  literate  in  their  native 
language,  while  98.2  per  cent  of  the  North  Italians,  97.8  per  cent  of 
the  Greeks,  95.5  per  cent  of  the  Russians,  93.8  per  cent  of  the  Bul- 
garians, and  92.7  per  cent  of  the  Spaniards  could  read  and  write 
their  mother  tongue.  The  races  reporting  the  smallest  percentages 
of  literates  in  their  native  language  were  the  Mexican  with  only 
62.1  per  cent,  the  Servian  with  66.7  per  cent,  the  South  Italian -ndth 
73  per  cent,  and  the  Montenegrins  with  73.3  per  cent.  The  Portu- 
guese and  Dalmatians  reported  87.3  per  cent  and  86.8  per  cent, 
respectively,  who  could  read  and  write  their  native  language.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  races  least  literate  in  their  native  tongue 
showed  the  least  progress  in  acquiring  English. 

As  a  summary  of  the  data  with  regard  to  the  literacy  of  persons 
employed  in  cement  factories  the  following  table  is  presented. 

Table  11. — Number  and  per  cent  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  and  per  cent 
who  read  and  write,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Per  cent  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bora  of  native  father: 

■White             

240 
40 

238 
39 

238 
37 

99.2 
97.5 

99.2 

Negro 

92.5 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

19 
38 
36 
34 

19 
38 
36 
34 

19 
38 
35 
33 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

97.2 

97.1 

Total                                   

127 

127 

125 

100.0 

98.4 

Total  native-born 

407 

404 

400 

99.3 

98.3 
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Table  11. — Number  and  -per  cent  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  and  per  cent 
who  read  and  write,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Per  cent  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race- 

Rnlgarian 

16 
18 
38 
25 
30 
4fi 
25 
170 
122 
155 
15 
18 
63 
22 
15 
41 
22 
98 

16 
18 
33 
25 
3D 
45 
25 

167 
89 

102 
13 
18 
57 
21 
10 
38 
22 
89 

16 
18 
33 
25 
30 
46 
25 
157 
89 
95 
11 
18 
55 
21 
10 
38 
22 
89 

100.0 

100.0 
86.8 

100.0 

100.0 
97.8 

100.0 
98.2 
73.0 
65.8 
86.7 

100.0 
90.5 
95.5 
66.7 
92.7 

100.0 
90.8 

93.8 

100  0 

86.8 

English   

100.0 

100.0 

Greek        .                  

97.8 

Irish 

100.0 

98.2 

Italian,  South 

73.0 

61.3 

Montenegrin         .      .                

73.3 

Norwegian 

100.0 

87.3 

95.5 

Servian  . 

66.7 

Spanish 

92.7 

100.0 

Other  races 

90.8 

Total  foreign-bom 

939 

818 

806 

87.1 

85.8 

1,346 

1,222 

1,206 

90.8 

89.6 

A  notably  higher  percentage  of  literacy  was  reported  for  the  native- 
born  than  for  the  foreign-born.  While  only  85.8  per  cent  of  the 
immigrants  could  read  and  write  some  language,  99.2  per  cent  of  the 
native  whites  of  native  father,  98.4  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of 
foreign  father,  and  92.5  per  cent  of  the  negroes  were  literate.  All 
of  the  Irish-Ajnericans  and  German-Americans  were  literate. 

All  of  the  north  Europeans  and  English  Canadians  who  were 
reported  could  read  and  write  some  language,  while  98.2  per  cent 
of  the  North  Italians,  97.8  per  cent  of  the  Greeks,  95.5  per  cent  of 
the  Russians,  93.8  per  cent  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  92.7  per  cent 
of  the  Spaniards  were  literate.  The  least  literate  races  were  the 
Mexicans  with  61.3  per  cent,  the  Servians  with  66.7  per  cent,  the 
South  Italians  with  73  per  cent,  the  Montenegrins  with  73.3  per  cent, 
the  Dalmatians  with  86.8  per  cent,  and  the  Portuguese  with  87.3 
per  cent.  The  races  showing  the  smallest  percentages  of  literates 
were  those  composing  the  most  recent  immigration  and  were  from 
countries  where  educational  facilities  are  poor  and  educational 
standards  relatively  low.  Furthermore,  the  divergence  between 
their  languages  and  English  is  wider  than  that  between  English  and 
north  European  tongues,  and  this  fact  makes  their  mastery  of 
English  more  difficult. 

The  extent  to  which  immigrants  are  becoming  Americanized  is 
indicated  in  some  measure  by  their  conjugal  condition.  Married 
men  having  their  families  with  them  may  be  regarded  as  permanent 
settlers.  Moreover,  they  are  apt  to  associate  with  English-speaking 
people  more  under  such  conditions  than  if  living  in  "bunk  houses" 
as  single  men.  The  following  tables  show  the  conjugal  condition  of 
einployees,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  and  the  location  of  the 
wives  of  the  married  foreign-born. 
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Table  12. — Conjugal  condition  of  male 

employees,  by  general  nativity  and 

race. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who  were — 

Per  cent  who  were — 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

241 
40 

136 
23 

101 

15 

6 
2 

66.0 
67.6 

41.9 
37.6 

2.1 

6.0 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
England 

19 
37 
36 
34 

10 
20 
30 
20 

9 
17 

5 
13 

0 
0 
1 
1 

62.6 
64.1 
83.3 

68.8 

47.4 
46.9 
13.9 
38.2 

0.0 
0.0 
2.8 
2.9 

Germany 

Ireland 

Other  countries 

Total 

126 

80 

44 

2 

63.5 

34.9 

1.6 

Total  native-born. . 

407 

238 

160 

9 

68.6 

39.3 

2.2 

Foreign-born: 
Bulgarian. 

16 

18 
38 
25 
30 
45 
26 
170 
122 
155 
15 
18 
63 
22 
15 
41 
22 
99 

4 

13 
26 
11 
21 
30 
20 

62 
12 
16 
37 
16 
8 
30 
19 
70 

12 

6 
13 
13 

7 
16 

3 
81 
47 
87 

3 

1 
25 

7 

7 
11 

2 
27 

0 

0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
4 
1 
6 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

25.0 

72.2 
05.8 
44.0 
70.0 
60.7 
80.0 
60.0 
60.7 
40.0 
80.0 
88.9 
68.7 
68.2 
63.3 
73.2 
86.4 
70.7 

76.0 

27.8 
34.2 
62.0 
23.3 
33.3 
12.0 
47.6 
38.6 
56.1 
20.0 

6.6 
39.7 
31.8 
46.7 
26.8 

9.1 
27.3 

0.0 

0.0 
0  0 

Canadian       (other       than 

Dalmatian 

4  0 

Irish 

8  0 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South        

0  8 

Mexican 

3  9 

Montenegrin              .  . 

6.6 

1.6 

Russian 

0.0 

Servian 

0.0 

Spanish 

0.0 

Swedish 

4.6 

Other  races 

2.0 

Total  foreign-born 

939 

562 

366 

21 

68.8 

39.0 

2.2 

Grand  total       

1,346 

790 

526 

30 

58.7 

39.1 

2.2 

Table  13. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wife— 


In  United 

States. 


Abroad. 


B  osniau 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

German 

Greeli 

Irish 

ItaUan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


1 
12 


66 

32 

1 


16 
1 
6 


7 
4 
2 
11 
1 
1 
1 


366 


136 


230 
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About  the  same  percentage  of  native-born  employees  as  of  foreign- 
born  were  married — 39.3  per  cent  and  39  per  cent,  respective! jr.  How- 
ever, of  the  366  married  foreign-bom,  only  136  had  their  wives  with 
them  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  83.3  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants were  Uving  as  single  men,  as  opposed  to  58.5  per  cent  of  the 
native-born.  The  majority  of  the  north  Europeans  were  single,  but 
those  who  were  married  all  had  their  wives  with  them  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  south 
and  east  European  races  were  married,  but  few  had  brought  their 
wives  to  this  country. 

The  most  significant  fact  shown  by  these  data  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  laborers  in  the  cement  industry  are  "unsettled"  men, 
forming  a  part  of  the  migratory  labor  common  in  western  industry 
and  agriculture.  The  married  men  who  are  Hving  with  their  fami- 
lies are  for  the  most  part  occupying  the  more  skilled  and  remunera- 
tive positions.  The  general  laborers  are  very  largely  single  men,  or 
married  men  whose  wives  are  still  in  their  native  land. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  immigrants  em- 
ployed had  entered  the  United  States  less  than  five  years  prior  to  the 
investigation,  data  with  regard  to  the  pohtical  condition  of  immi- 
grants who  had  been  here  five  years  or  over,  and  who  were  21  years  or 
over  at  the  time  of  coming,  were  obtainable  from  only  208  men. 
These  data  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  14. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  of  individual  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.] 


e 

o 

tail 

tea 

s 

In  United  States 
6  to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race  of  individual. 

.g 
< 

P. 

c 

.S  a 
> 

03 

W 

1 
o 

< 

ft 

1 

M 

3 

< 

ft 

ag 
.si 

w 

t3 
1. 

.sl 

s 

w 

1 

Bulgarian 

9 

9 

10 

34 

31 

3 

42 

5 

2 

18 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
5 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

1 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Dalmatian 

1 

English 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

Finnish 

1 

1 

26 
16 

2 
33 

1 

1 

■■"i" 

1 

2 

8 

5 

29 

17 

3 

33 

1 

1 
1 

"e" 

1 

German 

2 

1 

""3" 
9 

5 

7 
1 
5 
5 

14 

2 
9 
1 

28 

2S 
2 

41 
2 
2 

14 

9 

Greek 

9 

Irish 

1 

1 

i 

3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
6 

2 
2 

i 

7 
4 

6 

""'i' 
3 

10 

34 

Italian,  South 

31 

Magyar 

3 

8 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 

9 
4 
2 
7 

42 

Norwegian 

1 

6 

Polish 

Z 

Portuguese 

11 

""•i 

2 

2 

11 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
7 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 
1 

18 

Roumanian 

1 

1 

2 

Russian 

2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 

2 

Ruthenian 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

6 

Slovenian 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Swedish 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

10 

Turkish 

1 

Welsh.., 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

208 

117 

11 

11 

139 

36 

3 

30 

69 

153 

14 

41 

208 
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Of  the  total  208,  153,  or  73.5  per  cent,  were  still  ahens;  14,  or  6.7 
per  cent,  had  taken  out  fiist  papers ;  and  41,  or  19.7  per  cent,  were  fully 
naturahzed.  Of  the  139  immigrants  whose  period  of  residence  was 
live  to  nine  years,  117,  or  84.1  per  cent,  were  still  aliens,  while  of  the 
69  who  had  been  here  ten  years  or  over,  36,  or  only  52.2  per  cent, 
had  failed  to  take  any  step  toward  securing  citizenship.  Of  the 
south  and  east  European  races,  117  men  reported  data.  Of  these,  95, 
or  81.2  per  cent,  were  still  aliens,  6  had  taken  out  first  papers,  and 
14  had  taken  out  second  papers.  Eighty-two,  or  70.1  per  cent,  of 
this  race  group  had  been  in  the  United  States  from  five  to  nine  years, 
and  of  these  82  only  9  had  either  first  or  second  papers,  while  of  the 
35  who  had  been  in  this  country  ten  years  or  over,  11  had  either 
first  or  second  papers.  Only  one  of  the  Mexicans  reporting  data  had 
taken  out  naturalization  papers.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  south 
and  east  Europeans  and  the  Mexicans,  the  north  Europeans,  from 
44  of  whom  data  were  secured,  reported  22  as  fully  naturahzed,  8 
as  having  first  papers,  and  only  14  ahens. 


Chapter  II. 

SALMON    CANNERIES    OF   THE    COLUMBIA   RIVEE   AND   PUGET 

SOUND. 

(For  General  Tables  see  pp.  712  to  714.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

At  different  places  along  the  Columbia  Eiver  there  are  now  18 
salmon  canneries.  On  Puget  Sound,  in  Washington,  there  are  23 
more.  There  and  in  Alaska  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  centers. 

Though  there  were  earlier  canneries  along  the  Columbia,  among 
others  Hume's,  established  in  1864,  the  first  of  those  now  in  existence 
dates  from  1874.  From  that  year  the  industry  may  be  said  to  date. 
Before  1880,  seven  more  of  those  now  in  existence  had  been  estab- 
lished. At  least  three  others  date  from  the  decade  of  the  eighties. 
Only  two  of  those  now  in  operation  have  been  estabhshed  within  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  canneries  on  Puget  Sound,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  more 
recent  origin.  The  first  was  established  in  1891,  Chinese  brought  from 
Portland,  Oreg.,  being  employed  as  laborers.  For  ten  years  the  num- 
ber increased  rapidly,  but  more  recently  few  have  been  built. 

This  industry  involves  catching  and  "receiving"  fish,  clerical  labor, 
and  "cannery"  work.  The  fishing  and  the  "cannery  work"  are 
quite  distinct,  and  as  the  classes  of  laborers  used  and  the  organization 
have  been  and  are  very  different,  the  discussion  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  fishing  and  fish  canning. 

FISHING. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  fishing  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  collect 
data  at  first  hand  or  to  get  accurate  statements  of  earnings  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  The  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  industry 
must  therefore  be  very  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

The  canneries  along  the  lower  Columbia  buy  their  fish  delivered  at 
the  cannery,  paying  for  them  according  to  contract  prices  agreed 
upon.  Farther  up  the  Columbia,  the  cannery  companies  very  gen- 
erally employ  fish- wheels  and  the  class  of  "fishermen"  is  eliminated. 
The  canneries  along  Puget  Sound  are  supplied  partly  by  traps  oper- 
ated by  the  cannery  companies,  partly  by  purchase  from  fishermen,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  canneries  along  the  lower  Columbia. 

The  canneries  along  Puget  Sound  employ  some  800  men  in  oper- 
ating their  traps.  The  boatmen  are  paid  from  $50  to  $150  per 
month,  the  boat  foremen  160  to  170,  and  the  trap  men  about  $50. 
Board  and  lodging  are  provided  in  addition  to  wages. 

Besides  these  men  employed  to  operate  the  traps,  there  are  several 
hundred  fishermen  who  sell  their  catch  to  the  canneries.  They  work 
eight  men  to  the  boat,  and  during  the  short  season  of  a  few  months 
earn  good  wages.  In  exceptional  cases  the  earnings  of  boats  for  the 
season  will  run  from  $5,000  to  $12,000. 

The  trap  men  and  fishermen  on  Puget  Sound  come  from  Seattle 
and  other  coast  cities,  while  most  of  those  along  the  Columbia  live 
at  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg.     With  the  exception  of  the  boatmen 
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employed  by  the  companies  on  Puget  Sound,  the  great  majority  are 
foreign-born  whites.  The  boatmen  in  most  instances  are  native- 
born  of  foreign-born  parents. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  of  5,944  fishermen  and  oystermen 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  1,105  were  native-born  of  native  parents, 
648  were  native-born  of  foreign-born  parents,  3,352  were  foreign-born 
whites,  and  839  were  colored,  chiefly  Chinese,  who  do  not  supply  fish 
to  the  canneries.  The  percentages  for  the  four  classes  were  18.6, 
10.9,  56.4,  and  14.1,  respectively.  The  country  of  birth  of  the  foreign- 
born  and  of  the  parents  of  those  who  were  native-born  but  one  or  both 
of  whose  parents  were  foreign-born  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, though  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  country  of 
birth  of  parent  or  parents  was  as  follows: 

Scandinavia 1, 386  (32.9  per  cent). 

Austria-Hungary 296  (  7     percent). 

Germany 281  (  6.7  per  cent). 

Great  Britain 244  (5.8  per  cent). 

Ireland 159  (  3.8  percent). 

Italy 143  (  3 .4  per  cent) . 

Russia 57  (  1.3  per  cent). 

Other  countries 1,  653  (39.2  per  cent). 

A  large  number  of  those  coming  from  "other  countries"  were 
Finns. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  Finns,  especially  to 
Astoria,  Oreg.  They  now  are  the  most  numerous  race  of  fishermen 
on  the  Columbia  and  are  one  of  the  most  important  on  Puget  Sound. 
There  has  also  been  a  large  influx  both  of  Italians  and  the  different 
races  of  Austria-Hungary.  These  are  now  outnumbered  only  by  the 
Scandinavians  and  Finns.  The  flshermen  are  very  largely  of  these 
four  races  or  groups  of  races. 

Data  comparable  to  those  provided  by  the  census  of  1900  are  not 
available  for  any  recent  date.  This  industry,  however,  is  well 
organized  in  Oregon  and  Washinnton,  as  well  as  in  Alaska,  the 
fishermen  for  the  greater  part  having  membership  in  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska.  The  classes  of  labor 
attracted  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  those  of  Alaska,  on  the  other,  do  not  differ  materially, 
so  that  the  records  of  the  organization  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  indicate  fairly  well  the  extent  to  which  immigrant  labor  is 
employed  in  the  fishing  industry  and  the  countries  from  which  these 
immigrants  have  been  drawn.  The  nativity  of  6,725  fishermen  on 
the  "books"  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Union  in  1908  is  shown 
in  the  follo^ving  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  card  mem- 
bership record  of  the  union,  in  which  record  nativity,  citizenship,  age, 
conjugal,  and  other  details  are  set  down. 
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Table  15. — Nativity  of  members   of  the   Fishermen's  Protective   Union  of  the  Pacific 

Coast  and  Alaska. 


Country  of  birth. 

Total 
number. 

Country  of  birth. 

Total 
number. 

United  States 

419 

1 

2 

2 

11 

164 

1 

10 

36 

1 

1 

1 

232 

66 

943 

9 

244 

04 

Alaska 

45 

Hawaii 

Italy 

Argentina 

Malta 

1 

Australia 

1 

Austria 

47 

Barbados 

1,478 
1 

BelRium 

Peru 

Canada 

13 

Cape  Verde 

101 

Clnle 

26 

Cuba 

11 

1,139 

England 

6 

3 

Total 

6,726 

Of  the  total  membership,  23.6  per  cent  were  born  in  Italy,  22  per 
cent  in  Norway,  16.9  per  cent  in  Sweden,  and  14  per  cent  in  Finland. 
In  other  words,  76.5  per  cent  of  the  members  oi^  this  union  were  of 
the  above-mentioned  nationalities.  Only  419,  or  6.2  per  cent,  were 
native  Americans,  and  even  fewer  of  other  nationalities  were  reportec^ 
Germany  was  represented  by  244,  Denmark  by  232,  Austria  hy  164, 
and  Russia  by  161.  Less  than  70  were  born  in  each  of  the  other 
countries  represented. 

No  Asiatics  are  engaged  in  salmon  fishing  for  the  canneries.  Their 
labor,  unlike  that  employed  on  the  Frazer  iiiver  in  British  Columbia, 
where  the  Japanese  have  become  an  important  element  among  the 
fishermen,  is  entirely  within  the  canneries. 

SALMON    CANNING. 

There  were  a  few  small  salmon  canneries  along  the  Columbia  River 
before  Chinese  came  to  Portland  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
These  canneries  were  operated  with  white  help,  but  most  of  them 
failed  because  the  laborers  did  not  like  the  work  and  left  it  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  large  canneries  were  all  started  and  have  always 
been  manned  largely  with  Chinese  laborers.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  canneries  on  Fuget  Sound,  where  the  first  was  started  in  1891  with 
Chinese  brought  from  Portland  for  its  labor  supply.  Very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  canneries  now  in  existence  employed  white  men  to  do 
"cannery  work"  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  when  the  Chi- 
nese-exclusion act  brought  to  an  end  the  influx  of  Chinese  coohe  labor- 
ers. It  may  be  said  with  little  qualification  that  more  recently  other 
races  have  been  employed  only  after  the  largest  possible  number  of 
Chinese  have  been  contracted  for,  and  that  they  have  been  fitted  into 
the  organization  created  for  that  race  and  used  only  for  the  less 
skilled  work.  In  fact,  this  industry  has  been,  and  still  is,  more  depend- 
ent upon  Chinese  labor  than  any  other. 

The  first  Japanese  were  employed  m  Colunibia  River  canneries  in 

1901.     Few  found  employment,  however,  until  1904,  but  since  then, 

as  the  Cliinese  have  become  older  and  fewer,  the  number  has  rapidly 

increased.     The  history  of  their  employment  in  the  Puget  Sound  can- 
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neries  is  about  the  same.  They  have  been  an  important  element  in 
the  labor  supply  for  about  six  years. 

At  Blaine,  and  at  several  other  places  in  Washington,  as  well  as  at 
one  or  two  places  on  the  Columbia,  American  Indians  have  been 
employed.  However,  they  were  never  numerous  and  at  present  com- 
paratively few  are  employed. 

White  men  have  always  been  employed  as  "company  men"  to  fill 
the  office  positions,  and  to  serve  as  engineers,  firemen,  and  mechanics. 
They  have  also  "pitched"  the  fish  upon  the  floor  of  the  cannery.  But 
it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  any  large  number  have  been  employed 
at  "  cannery  work."  Only  recently,  also,  have  any  considerable  num- 
ber,of  women  and  girls  found  employment.  Such  work  was  formerly 
distasteful  to  them,  chiefly  because  it  was  a  Chinese  industry,  but,  as 
the  odium  attaching  to  it  has  diminished,  increasing  numbers  of 
women  and  girls  are  found  in  those  canneries  which  are  located  con- 
venient to  the  villages  where  they  reside. 

The  races  employed  along  the  Columbia  early  in  the  season  of  1909 
are  shown  in  Table  16.  Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  canneries  then 
employed  792  persons,  of  whom  398  were  Chinese  men,  253  Japanese 
men,  85  white  men,  44  white  women  and  girls,  and  12  American 
Indians.  Chinese  and  white  men  were  employed  in  all  and  Japanese 
were  employed  in  all  but  one.  White  women  were  employed  in  only 
six,  but  would  be  employed  later  in  the  season,  in  about  one-half  of 
the  total  number.  Six  weeks  later  the  proportions  of  the  several 
races  would  be  somewhat  difl^erent,  for  the  Chinese  are  employed 
during  the  entire  "season,"  while  the  others  are  employed,  as  a  rule, 
for  only  the  busier  period.  Their  numbers  are  added  to  from  time  to 
time  as  the  season  develops.  A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  date 
covered  by  the  table  there  were  367  Japanese.  Where  women  and 
girls  were  employed  their  number  had  increased  in  a  still  greater 
proportion. 

Table  16. — Number  and  wages  of  employees  of  16  Columbia  River  canneries,  by  race* 


Number  of  employees  of  each  specified 
race. 

Wages  o  paid  to- 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Miscella- 
neous 
white 
men. 

Miscella- 
neous 
white 

women. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

No.  1 

27 
42 
32 
30 
1 
14 
30 
20 
22 
30 
21 
18 
19 
19 
48 
25 

398 

13 
25 
34 
21 
11 
24 

4 
16 

8 
22 
11 
22 
10 
19 
14 

0 

12 
4 
4 

IS 
10 
6 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 

7 

cl2 

4 

0 
5 
6 
17 
10 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$150 
145 
40 
140 

140 
50 

m 

145 

55 

40 

150 

150 

145 

25 

150 

No.  2 

140 

No.  3 

No.  4 

130 

No.  5 

No.  6 

135 

No.  7 

No.  8 

^''^5 

No.  9 

No.  10 

45 
40 
140 
140 
140 
30 

m 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14    

No. IS 

No.  16 

Total 

253 

97 

44 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  hut  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  Wages  of  common  laborers.    The  wages  $130  to  $150  are  for  the  season;  $25  to  $50  for  the  month 
i  No  record. 
« Including  12  American  Indians. 
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The  situation  in  19  of  the  23  canneries  on  Puget  Sound  is  shown  in 
Table  17.  This  was  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Of  some  3,987 
employees,  excluding  fishermen  and  boatmen,  1,024  were  Chinese, 
953  Japanese,  8  Koreans,  197  American  Indians,  and  1,805  white 
persons  whose  race  was  unascertained.  White  men  and  women  and 
Chinese  are  employed  in  all  of  the  canneries  noted  in  the  tiible. 
Children  are  employed  in  more  than  one-half.  Indians  are  employed 
in  six.  Japanese  men  are  employed  in  all  but  one,  and  in  that  estab- 
lishment they  recently  went  on  strike  because  of  difficulty  growing 
out  of  their  desire  to  engage  in  more  occupations  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  all  parts  of  the  business. 

Table  17. — Number  of  employees  of  19  Puget  Sound  canneries,  by  race. 


Cannery. 

indian. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

White 
men. 

White 
^^■omen. 

■iVhite 
children. 

Fisher- 
men and 
boatmen. 

No.l 

141 
18 
41 
65 
23 
30 
40 
15 
13 
110 
120 
SO 
78 
69 
50 
34 
37 
45 
16 

170 
32 
37 
70 
28 
30 
60 
20 
20 
50 
80 
75 
40 
100 
6  35 
43 

250 
U 
27 
15 
25 
44 

120 

150 
10 
31 
35 
40 
20 

[^ 
(a) 

(") 

(») 
40 
25 
25 
56 
100 
65 
10 
9 

50 
24 
30 

240 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4                            

No  5 

50 
12 

(«) 

10 

No.  6                      

28 

No. 7 

40 

No.  8                      

No  9 

80 
100 
70 
25 
35 
45 
55 
40 
25 
30 
16  V 

No.  10          

30 

No.  11 

No.  12                            

i            150 

No  13 

30 

1 
30 

No  14 

32 

No.  16                            

(n 

35 

1 
100 
35 

19 

No  IS 

■J  45 
18 

1            100 

No  19 

Total 

197 

1,024 

953 

1,805 

674 

o  Included  under  "white  men." 
6  Not  including  0  Koreans. 


c  Women  and  children. 
^  Not  including  2  Koreans. 


The  skilled  men  who  serve  as  engineers,  mechanics,  etc.,  the  clerical 
stafl",  and  the  men  who  place  the  fish  upon  the  floor,  are  always 
employed  by  the  cannery  company.  The  "cannery  men,"  on  the 
other  hand,  are  usually  employed  under  a  system  of  contract  which 
has  long  obtained  and  has  only  recently  begun  to  pass  out  of  use. 
It  originated  along  the  Columbia  about  1884  and  was  introduced  in 
the  Puget  Sound  canneries  at  their  inception. 

The  contract  system  is  now  employed  in  14  of  18  canneries  visited 
on  Puget  Sound  and  in  all  but  5  of  16  visited  on  the  Columbia. 
Under  this  system  a  contract "  is  entered  into  with  a  Chinese  "con 
tractor"  to  do  all  of  the  work  involved  in  canning  fish,  from  the 
time  they  are  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  cannery  until  they  are 
loaded  upon  cars  ready  for  shipment.  This  contract  covers  a  sea- 
son. Payment  is  made,  with  exceptions  to  be  noted,  at  so  much  per 
case — usually  about  45  cents  per  case  of  48  cans  each.  The  company 
guarantees  that  the  pack  will  amount  to  a_  specified  number  of  cases 
and  must  pay  for  that  amount  as  a  minimum.  The  Chinese  con- 
tractor, on  the  other  hand,  agrees  to  put  up  a  certain  number  of  cans 
per  day  if  the  fish  are  supplied,  or  to  can  all  that  are  supphed.     One 

"  A  typical  Chinece  contract  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  pp.  396  to  399. 
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exception  to  the  above  statement  is  that  one  or  more  of  the  operations 
may  be  paid  for  hj  the  company  on  a  piece  Dasis  and  are  not  covered 
by  the  contract  price. 

Under  this  contract  system  the  Chinese  contractor  (for  the  con- 
tractors are  always  Chinese)  hires  all  of  the  laborers — Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  white — doing  "cannery  work."  The  Japanese  he  usually 
obtains  through  a  Japanese  subcontractor  or  "boss.""  Formerly 
the  "bosses"  received  |2  to  $5  for  each  man  supplied,  but  now  they 
get  a  profit  amounting  to  about  |15  per  man,  from  commissions  on 
wages  and  on  supplies  furnished  on  credit.  The  white  employees 
are  secured  in  the  locality  without  the  intervention  of  a  "boss." 

This  system  originated  when  all  of  the  cannery  bosses  were  Chinese 
and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  that  race  always 
worked  under  contractors  or  bosses.  It  was  a  method  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor.  However,  as  the  number  of  Chinese 
engaged  in  the  canneries  has  decreased,  this  system  has  tended  to  fall 
into  disuse.  It  is  not  so  suitable  where  other  races  are  employed. 
Furthermore,  if  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  Chinese  labor,  as  it  is 
when  this  system  obtams,  it  doubtless  tends  to  increase  the  cost. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  contract  price  per  case  is  said  to  have  averaged 
about  36  cents  as  against  45  at  the  present  time.  No  doubt  the 
increasing  contract  price  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  system  where  it  is  no  longer  employed,  and  its  dis- 
appearance marks  an  effort  to  make  more  use  of  non-Chinese  labor. 

In  two  or  three  instances  where  the  contract  system  does  not 
obtain,  all  employees  are  hired  directly,  without  intervention  of  a 
"boss."  More  frequently,  however,  a  Chinese  foreman  or  a  Japanese 
foreman,  or  both,  are  paid  a  salary  and  a  commission  on  each  case 
packed,  or  else  paid  a  commission  and  given  the  privilege  of  boarding 
the  men,  the  object  being,  of  course,  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor. 

These  details  are  of  importance  chiefly  in  explaining  why  the  differ- 
ent races  are  doing  the  work  they  are  and  in  helping  to  explain  other 
matters  to  be  commented  on  later.  It  will  be  well,  also,  to  note  the 
division  of  employment  among  the  several  races  before  taking  up 
the  matter  of  wages. 

In  the  cannery  work  the  processes  are  butchering,  formerly  done 
by  hand  but  now  by  machinery;  cleaning  and  cutting  the  fish  pre- 
paratory to  packing;  packing,  sometimes  by  hand,  sometimes  by 
machinery;  soldering,  formerly  done  by  hand  but  now  by  machinery; 
testing  the  cans;  cooking,  cooling,  and  washing  the  cans  in  lye  and 
piling  them  in  the  warehouse;  and,  finally,  lacquering  and  labeling 
them.  Incidental  to  this  there  are  salting  fish,  the  placing  of  "chips" 
or  lids  on  the  cans,  and  similar  work,  piling  cans,  trucking,  etc. 

Most  of  the  skilled  work  is  done  by  the  Chinese.  The  onfy  impor- 
tant exceptions  are  found  in  three  or  four  canneries  where  few  Chinese 
are  employed.  This  predominance  of  Chinese  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  always  having  done  this  kind  of  work,  they  are  very  skillful, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  is  such  as  to  favor  Chinese 
and  to  keep  others  from  gaining  the  necessary  experience.  Wlien 
butchering  and  soldering  were  hand  work  and  required  skill,  they 

a  Practically  all  the  Japanese  employed  in  Puget  Sound  canneriea  are  provided  bv 
one  contractor  with  an  office  in  Seattle. 
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were  done  by  Chinese,  but  now  that  they  are  done  by  madv'nery, 
they  are  usually  left  for  others  to  do.  The  Chinese  now  during  the 
rush  season  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  "bathroom,"  testing 
cans,  completing  defective  soldering,  cooking  the  cans  in  the  retorts, 
washmg  them  in  lye,  etc.  They  do  some  of  the  filling  and  usually 
do  lacquering  and  labeling  after  the  rush  season  is  at  an  end.  They 
also  do  the  necessary  sorting  of  fish. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  do  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
work.  They  usually  prepare  the  fish  for  canning — that  is,  they 
operate  the  butchering  machines,  clean,  and  cut  the  fish.  They 
sometimes  serve  as  helpers  in  the  "bathroom,"  truck,  and  pile  cans 
upon  trays,  and  operate  the  soldering  machines.  In  a  few  cases  only, 
where  the  Chinese  employees  are  very  few,  do  they  do  any  skilled 
work.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese  use  their  superior  position  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  gaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  industry. 
They  have  taught  other  classes,  but  not  the  Japanese,  how  to  do 
hand  butchering  and  cooking,  and  in  other  ways  have  shown  a  preju- 
dice against  that  race. 

The  white  men  do  most  of  the  trucking  and  heavier  work  generally, 
including  that  in  the  "bathroom."  They  are  superior  in  strength 
to  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  women  and  children  place 
chips  on  cans  for  the  soldering  machines  and  do  more  or  less  of  the 
labeling.  In  addition  to  this  the  children  pile  cans  in  the  warehouse, 
while  the  women  share  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  the  hand  filling 
of  cans. 

The  Chinese  are  usually  employed  by  the  season.  The  actual  can- 
ning of  fish  may  last  from  two  to  four  months,  but  the  season  from 
first  to  last  covers  a  period  of  from  two  to  ten  months,  and  usually 
from  six  to  eight.  The  wage  covers  the  work  of  the  season,  whether 
it  proves  to  be  long  or  short.  This  wage  in  the  Puget  Sound  can- 
neries varies  from  $200  to  $600  for  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  but 
the  average  would  not  be  far  from  $500,  because  most  of  the  Chinese 
are  in  skdled  occupations.  On  the  Columbia  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  season  (of  four  months)  is  about  $150.  When  paid  by  the 
month,  the  lowest  paid  positions  occupied  by  Chinese  command  $35 
to  $40  per  month,  while  the  more  skilled  command  from  $55  to  $75 
per  month.  These  wages  are  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging, 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  $7.50  to  $8  per  month.  In  addition  to  this, 
too,  the  men  are  paid  for  overtime  and  Sundays,  usually  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  hour.  The  day  covered  by  the  season  or  monthly 
wage  is  of  eleven  hours,  but  for  several  weeks  the  hours  will  average 
fourteen  or  fifteen  and  sometimes  reach  twenty  per  day,  while  the 
caimery  wiU  operate  seven  days  per  week.  The. overtime  pay  adds 
materially  to  the  earnings. 

The  wages  paid  to  Chinese  have  increased  greatly  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  On  the  Columbia  during  the  early  eighties 
common  laborers  are  reported  as  receiving  from  $20  to  $22,  the  more 
skilled  from  $25  to  $30,  per  month,  with  board  and  lodgmg  in 
addition. 

The  Japanese  usually  receive  somewhat  less  than  the  few  Chmese 
employed  as  common  and  semiskdled  laborers.  Some  are  emplo;^ed 
by  the  season,  some  by  the  month.  On  the  Columbia  they  receive 
$130  to  $140  for  the  season,  the  Chinese,  as  indicated  above,  some- 
what more.     In  the  Puget  Sound  canneries,  where  they  are  usually 
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employed  for  a  short  season  of  two  months,  they  are  paid  $65,  $70, 
or  $75  (for  the  two  months)  and  a  few  employees  on  butchering 
machines  even  as  much  as  $60  per  month.  When  paid  by  the  month 
at  the  Columbia  canneries  they  are  almost  invariably  paid  $5  per 
month  less  than  the  Chinese  doing  similar  work.  Like  the  Chinese, 
they  are  paid  for  overtime  and  receive  board  and  lodging.  The 
overtime  pay  amounts  to  $25  to  $60  for  the  season  and  the  board 
and  lodging  are  reckoned  at  $7.50  or  $8  per  month. 

The  wages  of  Japanese  have  also  increased  since  they  were  first 
employed,  in  1901.  At  that  time  they  were  paid  $1.10  per  day  in 
the  canneries  at  Astoria.  In  1902  they  went  on  strike  for  higher 
wages  but  were  replaced  by  their  fellow  countrymen  at  the  same 
wages.  At  present  most  of  them  earn  $35  or  $40  per  month  for 
regular  work  of  eleven  hours  per  day,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  $1.10  which  they  at  first  received. 

Outside  of  the  clerical  staff,  engineers,  and  mechanics,  most  of  the 
white  persons  are  employed  during  the  rush  season  only — some  two 
weeks  to  two  months.  In  the  Puget  Sound  canneries  the  men 
receive  20  cents  to  40  cents — most  of  them  either  25  cents  or  30 
cents— per  hour.  They  are  paid  the  same  rate  for  overtime.  With 
an  eleven-hour  day  these  wages  are  better  than  the  $2  per  day  thev 
receive  in  the  lumber  mills  near  by,  and  are  sufficient  to  attract  all 
of  the  white  laborers  desired.  The  white  women  are  paid  12^  to  20 
cents  per  hour  for  placing  chips  on  cans  and  simUar  work.  For 
packing  salmon  in  the  cans  they  are  usually  paid  by  the  piece.  As 
"hand  fillers"  tliey  earn  from  $1  to  $7  per  day,  the  average  earning 
being  between  $2.50  and  $3  per  day.  The  children  receive  from  10 
to  20  cents  per  hour.  The  normal  day  for  women  and  children  is 
ten  hours.     Board  and  lodging  are  not  provided  for  such  laborers. 

In  the  Columbia  canneries  the  few  white  persons  employed  in 
cannery  work  make  about  the  same  earnings. 

Wages  are  usually  not  paid  until  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  laborers  where  the  con- 
tract system  obtains.  Supplies  are  advanced  by  the  "boss"  or  by 
storekeepers,  the  bills  being  sent  to  the  contractor  or  company, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  system  of  cash  advances  to  Asiatics  also 
obtains.  These  are  almost  alwa3's  made  through  the  contractor  or 
bosses,  who  become  responsible  for  the  men.  The  advances  frequently 
amount  to  as  much  as  $100  to  Chinese  and  $50  to  Japanese.  At  times 
they  are  made  to  laborers  employed  for  the  season  several  months  be- 
fore the  work  begins.  In  the  Puget  Sound  canneries  it  is  a  custom 
for  the  Chinese  laborers  to  deposit  their  "certificates"  as  security. 

Lodging  places  (bunk  houses)  are  provided  for  Asiatics  by  the  can- 
ning companies.  Sometimes  separate  bunk  houses  are  provided  for 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  but  frequently  they  are  given  lodgings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  one  building  provided.  They  usually  eat  in  the 
same  dining  room,  but  at  separate  tables.  Where  the  contract 
system  obtains,  the  Asiatics  are  invariably  boarded  by  the  Chinese 
contractor.  Elsewhere  they  are  usually  boarded  by  the  foreman 
through  whom  they  are  obtained,  the  cannery  company  paying  $7.50 
or  $8  per  month  per  man. 

Most  of  the  white  men  employed  as  "cannery  hands"  are  drawn 
for  a  few  weeks  from  other  industries.  They  have  had  neither  induce- 
ment nor  opportunity  to  learn  all  parts  of  the  business.     Further- 
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Diore,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  work  which,  because  of  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain,  they  do  not  care  to  do.  They  also  objeci;  to 
the  large  amount  of  overtime  found  necessary  during  the  rush  season, 
and  not  infrequently  leave.  One  or  two  canneries  have  in  recent 
years  attempted  to  operate  with  white  laborers  exclusively,  but  with 
so  little  success  that  they  have  again  employed  Asiatics.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  invariably  constitute  the  more  permanent  part 
of  the  help. 

The  Chinaman  is  invariably  regarded  as  the  ideal  cannery  hand. 
This  is  due  partly  to  his  experience,  partly  to  his  inherent  qualities. 
He  is  industrious,  tractable,  honest,  uncomplaining,  and  easily 
satisfied. 

The  Chinese  are  always  preferred  to  the  Japanese,  about  whom 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  Japanese  have  less  experi- 
ence than  the  Chinese,  are  less  tractable,  more  likely  to  object  to  long 
hours  and  bad  conditions,  and  are  less  reliable  in  contractual  relations 
and  less  painstaking  in  their  work.  Though  they  are  usually  ^aid 
to  be  industrious,  they  are  sometimes  reported  to  be  lacking  in  that 
respect  and  to  object  to  the  pace  set  by  the  machinery  employed. 
However,  they  are  found  to  be  intelligent,  progressive,  and  adaptable, 
and  are  very  generally  regarded  as  being,  or  as  being  capable  of 
becoming,  good  substitutes  for  the  Chinese.  They  have  had  the 
further  advantage  of  being  easily  secured  through  Japanese  con- 
tractors. It  is  to  them  rather  than  to  any  white  race  that  the  can- 
nery companies  look  for  substitutes  for  the  disappearing  Chinamen. 

JAPANESE    LABORERS    IN    SALMON    CANNERIES. 

Statistical  data  were  gathered  from  458  Japanese  employed  in 
salmon  caimeries,  some  in  Columbia  River,  others  in  Puget  Sound 
establishments.  The  more  important  results  of  the  tabulation  of 
the  data  may  be  given  here.  It  is  unfortunate  that  corresponding 
data  could  not  be  gathered  for  the  other  races  in  sufFioient  number  to 
give  trustworthy  results. 

Of  the  458  Japanese,  248  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
five  years,  162  had  been  here  five  years  or  more  but  less  than  ten, 
while  only  68,  or  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  had  been 
here  more  than  ten  years.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  of  the  248 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  five  had  been 
here  less  than  one  year  and  38  less  than  two  years.  Of  these  38 
several  were  "school  boys""  working  in  Puget  Sound  canneries  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  immigrants  are  young,  unmarried  men. 
Of  the  458  reporting,  29  were  under  20  years  of  age,  245  between  20 
and  29,  156  between  30  and  44,  while  only  28  were  45  years  of  age  or 
over.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  68.8  per  cent  of  the  enthe  num- 
ber, were  single,  134  married,  3  widowed,  and  6  divorced.  But 
practically  all  were  placed  in  the  position  of  single  men,  for  of  the 
locations  of  91  wives  reported,  88  were  abroad  and  only  3  were  in  the 

United  States.  ,,     ,      ,  ,        „  , 

Most  of  the  laborers  who  are  not  "school  boys  work  on  the 
railroads  as  section  men,  in  the  fields,  or  as  wood  choppers  when  not 


a  Japanese  doing  domestic  work  for  part  of  the  day  in  return  for  board  and  lodging, 
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at  work  in  the  canneries.  The  combined  earnings  from  all  sources 
for  the  year  amount  to  a  comfortable  sum  in  spite  of  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  amount  earned  during  the  canning  season. 

The  smallest  yearly  earnings  reported  was  $196;  the  largest,  $760; 
the  average  for  90  persons  for  whom  such  data  were  collected, 
$378.27.  The  distribution  of  the  earnings  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 


Table  18. —  Yearly  earnings  {approximate)  of  Japanese  male  employees. 


Number 
working 
for  wages 

and 
reporting 
amount. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number  earning — 

Un- 
der 
S200. 

$200 
and 
under 
$250. 

$250 
and 
under 
1300. 

$300 
and 
under 
$400. 

$400 
anc 
under 
$600. 

$500 
and 
under 
$600. 

$600 
and 
under 
$700. 

$700 
and 
under 
$800. 

90 

$378.27 

1 

2 

6 

55 

22 

2 

1 

2 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  77  persons,  or  85  per  cent,  earned  from 
approximately  $1  to  $1.65  for  each  work  day  in  the  year,  wliile  8 
earned  less  and  5  more. 


CHINESE    CONTRACT. 


The  following  is  a  typical  Chinese  contract  in   the  fish-canning 
industry: 

This  agreement,  made  this  - 
party  of  the  first  part, 


-  day  of ,  1908,  by  and  between  the , 

and  [a  Chinese  company  which  contracts  with 


nearly  all  of  the  Puget  Sound  canneries],  of  Portland,  Oregon,  party  of  the  second 
part,  hereinafter  called  "Contracfor," 

Witnesseth:  That  the  said  Contractor  agrees  to  furnish  and  board  at  his  own  trouble 
and  expense  a  sufficient  number  of  <^  good,  young,  and  healthy  men,  including  two 
(2)  foremen  and  three  (3)  testers,  all  skilled  in  making  cans  and  packing  salmon, 

to  be  ready  to  leave  Portland  on  train  and/or  vessel  to  be  provided  by  the , 

say  between  March  20th  and  June  15th,  1909,  to  go  to  the salmon  can- 
nery of  the at ,  Washington,  and  there  to  make  all  cans 

that  may  be  required,  saving  and  cutting  inside  chips  from  scrap  tin  and  saving  and 
boxing  all  tin  strips;  take  fish  from  wharf,  clean  and  wash  thoroughly,  removing 
all  blood,  slime,  fins,  entrails,  and  other  impurities;  then  pack  into  cans  with  filling 
machines,  each  can  to  contain  sixteen  (16)  ounces  of  fish  (weighing  all  cans,  if  required), 
and  to  be  properly  salted;  run  cans  through  washing  machine,  or  wipe  by  hand; 
put  in  small  piece  of  tin  in  each  can,  so  as  to  make  soldering  easier;  then  put  on  tops 
by  hand,  and  crimp  cans  by  hand,  or  use  topping  machines;  then  solder  with  sol- 
dering machines,  afterwards  mend  by  hand,  with  good  and  skillful  men,  such  cans 
as  the  soldering  machine  may  not  make  tight;  test  thoroughly  in  hot  water;  cook 
and  vent  in  a  proper  manner;  wash  in  lye;  cool;  test  and  pile  away;  again  test; 
lacquer  by  hand  in  vats  or  with  lacquering  machines;  label  by  hand  or  with  labelling 
machines;  again  test;  then  box,  making  all  salmon  cases  required;  then  pile  away 
in  cannery,  eight  (8)  cases  high,  until  ready  for  shipment;  using  all  the  salmon  that 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  fish  dock  or  cannery  wharf  during  the  entire  season,  packing 
at  least  forty-five  hundred  (4,500)  cases  of  forty-eight  (48)  one-pound  cans  per  day, 
sufficient  fish  being  on  hand  therefor;  and  will  pack  all  tail  pieces  oy  hand,  if  required, 
without  extra  compensation;  and  will  operate  six  (6)  filling  machines  during  entire 
season.     It  is  understood  that  the  men  will  cut  all  heads  off  the  fish  by  hand  if  required. 

All  said  work  must  be  done  in  a  thorough,  skillful,  and  workmanlike  manner,  and 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  the  superintendent  of  the . 

"  The  crew  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fi've  (125)  Chinete,  including 
2  foremen  and  3  testers,  eighty  (80)  Japanese,  balance,  white  and/or  Indian  labor. 

The  Contractor  shall  have  sufficient  men  at  said  cannery  by  April  1,  1909,  for  mak- 
ing cans. 
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The  two  (2)  Chinese  foremen  to  be  furnished,  named (or  such  other 

foreman  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon),  shall  be  especially  well  skilled  in  all  the 
details  of  packing  salmon.  He  shall  direct  and  oversee  the  manufacture  of  all  cans 
and  the  packing  of  all  salmon  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

The  Contractor  is  to  furnish  three  (3)  testers,  who  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art 
of  testing.  The  testers  shall  do  any  other  work  than  testing  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  superintendent. 

Said  Contractor  agrees  to  pack  forty-five  hundred  (4,500)  cases  of  forty-eight  (48) 
one-pound  cans  of  salmon  per  day,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  specified,  and  further 
agrees  that  whenever  sufiicient  fish  is  on  hand,  and  he  shall  fail  to  pack  said  number 

of  cases  of  salmon  per  day,  he  will  pay  to  the the  sum  of  one  dollar  and 

fifty  cents  (?1.50)  per  case,  for  such  number  of  cases  as  he  shall  fail  to  so  pack. 

It  is  understood  and  fully  agreed  that  the  above  specified  number  of  cases  to  be 
packed  daily  is  not  to  be  deemed  completed  until  all  leaks  found  in  the  packing  of 
the  previous  day  are  mended. 

The  Contractor  shall  handle  all  canning  material  (except  wood  and  coal),  as  may 
be  required,  from  and  to  barges  and  vessels  and  in  and  about  the  cannery  and  ware- 
houses, and  shall  load  all  filled  cases  on  barges  and  vessels.  The  actual  loading  and 
discharging  from  the  dock  to  the  vessels  and  from  the  vessels  to  the  dock  shall  be 
deemed  as  extra  labor,  and  paid  for  as  such  at  the  rate  herein  provided  for  extra  labor, 
but  all  trucking  and  handling  of  material  and  cases  of  salmon  in  and  about  the  cannery 
and  warehouses,  and  from  and  to  ships'  tackle,  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  Contractor,  and  no  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  therefor. 

In  case  there  are  more  fish  at  the  cannery  at  any  time  or  times  than  the  complement 
of  men  herein  specified  and  furnished  can  pack  each  day,  the  superintendent  may 
hire  a  sufficient  quantity  of  available  labor  to  pack  up  to  the  daily  guarantee,  and 
charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  Contractor. 

The  Contractor  agrees  to  lacquer  and  complete,  ready  for  shipment,  as  many  as 
possible,  with  full  crew,  cases  of  salmon  per  day  as  the  season  progresses,  whenever 

required,  and  in  default  thereof  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the twenty-five  cents 

(25c)  per  case  for  such  number  of  cases  as  he  shall  fail  to  so  make  ready,  and  after  the 
canning  of  salmon  has  stopped,  he  will  lacquer  and  complete,  ready  for  shipment,  as 
many  as  possible,  with  full  crew,  cases  per  day  for  each  and  every  day  until  the  entire 

pack  of  salmon  is  ready  for  shipment,  and  in  default  thereof  he  will  pay  to  the 

twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  case  for  such  number  of  cases  as  he  shall  fail  to  so 

make  ready. 

The  Contractor  agrees  and  guarantees  that  there  will  be  less  than  four  (4)  per  cen- 
tum of  cans  of  the  entire  pack  that  will  need  mending  after  having  been  cooked  and 
cooled.     He  agrees  to  mend  properly  and  skilfully,  all  of  these  defective  cans  within 

twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  being  first  cooked,  and  to  pay  to  the four 

dollars  ($4.00)  per  case  for  all  such  cans  over  one-half  of  one  per  centum  (^  of  1%)  as 
may  not  be  made  tight  and  merchantable  within  forty-eight  (48)  hom-s  after  having 
been  first  cooked. 

Light  cans  caused  by  bad  stops  after  first  cooking  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one 
per  centum  (1-10  of  1%);  any  excess  over  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum  (1-10  of  1%) 
arising  from  bad  stops  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Contractor  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 
($4.00)  per  case. 

The  Contractor  agrees  that  his  men  shall  be  economical  m  use  of  tin,  solder,  fish, 

and  all  materials  entrusted  to  them,  and  he  holds  himself  liable  to  the -_ ■ 

for  all  wastage,  breakage,  and  improper  and  excessive  use  and  stealage  by  his  men  of 
all  fish,  materials,  tools,  and  machines.  The  men  shall  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
be  subject  to  and  shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  superintendent,  or  whoever  may  be  in 

charge  for  the ,  and  shall  work  whenever  and  wherever  required  on 

week  days,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  nights,  and  shall  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work 
incident  to  the  canning  of  salmon,  and  the  men  may  be  shifted  from  any  class  of 
work  to  any  other  class  of  work  as  often  as  desired. 

Any  man  claiming  to  be  sick  or  incapacitated  for  labor  shall  be  examined  by  the 
superintendent  or  physician  of  the and  if  found  fit  for  work  shall  im- 
mediately go  to  work.     The  Contractor  shall  pay  to  the as  liquidated 

damao-es  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  per  day  for  each  man  who  absents  himself  from  work, 
tor  whatever  cause,  without  permission  of  the  superintendent.  Should  the  men,  on 
account  of  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  unable  or  refuse  to  perform  all  of  the  work  as 

herein  agreed  by  the  Contractor  to  be  performed,  then  the shall  have 

the  pri^lege  of  hiring  other  men  to  perform  the  work,  and  shall  charge  the  Con- 
tractor the  cost  of  such  extra  labor,  including  the  board  of  the  men  performing  same. 

The  Contractor  hereby  guarantees  that  all  Chinese  employed  under  this  contract 
shall  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  their  registration  and  are 
entitled  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 
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There  shall  be  no  smoking  in  warehouses  or  box  factory  under  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  ($50.00)  for  each  offense. 

The agrees  to  furnish  free  transportation  from  Portland,  Oregon,  or 

lesser  distance,  to  the  cannery  and  return,  for  the  men  furnished  under  this  contract, 
who  go  with  the  expedition,  together  with  their  lawful  baggage,  provisions,  and  mer- 
chandise, at  original  times  of  going  and  final  times  of  return,  but  not  at  intermediate 
times. 

The agrees  to  furnish  fish  sufficient  to  pack  one  hundred  thousand 

(100,000)  cases  of  forty-eight  (48)  one-pound  cans  of  salmon  during  the  season  of  1909 
at  said  cannery,  if  the  same  is  operated  throughout  the  season,  and  the  covenants 
of  this  agreement  all  being  carried  out,  kept,  and  performed  by  the  Contractor,  the 

agrees  to  pay  for  that  number  of  cases,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 

as  specified  herein  and  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 

For  every  case  containing  forty-eight  (48)  one-pound  cans  which  shall  be  packed 
by  the  Contractor,  and  which  is  in  proper  and  merchantable  order,  the  sum  of  forty- 
eight  cents  (48c)  ut  to  the  guarantee  of  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  cases  and  for 
all  over  said  season's  guarantee  forty-three  cents  (43c)  per  case. 

For  each  of  the  two  (2)  Chinese  foremen  named,  or  another,  it  agreed  upon,  the  sum 
of  seventy-five  00/100  dollars  ($75.00)  per  month  from  the  day  of  arrival  at  the  can- 
nery imtil  the  close  of  the  season. 

For  each  of  the  three  (3)  testers  the  sum  of  fifty  00,/100  dollars  ($50)  per  month  from 
date  of  arrival  at  the  cannery  until  the  close  of  the  season.  If  from  any  cause  this 
contract  is  not  completed,  the  foreman  and  testers  shall  be  paid  at  the  aforesaid  rates 
from  the  day  of  arrival  until  work  ceases. 

For  all  salmon  cases  nailed  and  made  one  cent  (Ic.)  each. 

For  any  extra  work,  other  than  that  performed  in  connection  with  the  canning  of 

salmon,  done  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  by  said  men  for  the , 

the  Contractor  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifteea  cents  (15c.)  per  hour. 

The to  pay  for  all  cans  made  over  the  guarantee  of  100,000  cases  and 

not  used,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  (5c.)  per  case.  Contractor  to  pay  for  all  made  cans 
furnished  at  the  same  rate. 

Terms  of  payment,  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  on  the  execution  of  the  contract; 
nine  thousand  doUars  ($9,000)  on  January  15th,  1909;  balance  five  (5)  days  after  the 
close  of  the  season,  less  such  amounts  as  the  Contractor  may  draw  at  the  cannery  as 
the  season  progresses,  for  the  payment  of  help,  etc.,  amounts  to  be  fixed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the . 

The may  (but  is  not  obliged  to)  pay  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 

perform  labor  or  furnish  provisions  or  supplies  for  or  to  the  Contractor  in  carrying  out 
this  contract  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  owing  to  him  or  them,  and  all  such  disburse- 
ments shaU  be  deemed  as  payments  made  to  the  Contractor  under  this  contract. 

Any  amounts  owing  to  the under  this  contract,  or  from  the  Con- 
tractor on  any  other  account,  may  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  any  moneys  owing 
to  the  Contractor  or  his  assignees  on  this  contract  or  may  be  recovered  independently. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  if  on  account  of  any  accident,  strike,  lockout,  labor  trouble, 
riot,  insurrection,  war,  or  other  cause  beyond  its  control,  the is  pre- 
vented from  outfitting,  or  from  dispatching  the  vessel  intended  for  such  voyage,  it 
may,  at  its  option,  rescind  this  contract  by  any  notice  of  such  intention  given  to  the 

Contractor,  and  in  case  of  such  recision  the shall  never  be  liable  for 

any  demand  or  claim  in  damages  or  hereunder  or  whatsoever. 

in  the  event  that  the  cannery,  or  the  materials  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  contract,  shall  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  the  cannery,  and  said  men  are  not  transferred  to  some  other  cannerj'  as 

hereinafter  provided,  ther^  the shall  be  obliged  to  return  them  to  the 

port  of  Portland,  within  a  reasonable  time,  free  of  charge,  and  no  other  claim  shall  be 

made  against  the for  any  compensation  or  damages  under  this  contract 

or  otherwise. 

In  the  event  of  the  damage  or  destruction  of  said  cannery  or  materials  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  said  vessel, 

whereby  canning  operations  cease,  or  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 

to  continue  with  its  work  at  said  cannery  by  reason  of  any  accident  or  strike  of  its 

fishermen  or  employees  before  completion  of  the  season's  pack,  the 

shall  only  pay  said  Contractor  for  such  work  as  shall  have  actually  been  performed 
prior  to  such  damage,  destruction,  accident,  or  strike  at  the  contract  rate,  without 
regard  to  the  guaranteed  quantity  of  fish  to  be  furnished  for  the  season's  pack. 

In  case  of  damage  to  or  destruction  of  the  cannery  or  materials  by  fire  or  the  ele- 
ments, or  in  case  of  any  accident,  or  if  necessity  demands  (which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  superintendent),  the  men  employed  under  this  contract,  or  any  of  them   will 
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at  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  go  to  any  other  cannery  or  canneriea  which  is, 

or  are,  under  lease  or  owned  by  the ,  and  there  continue  to  work  as 

herein  provided  diiring  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  the  Contractor  shall  be 
paid  for  the  work  done  at  such  other  cannery  or  canneriea  at  the  contract  rate  with- 
out regard  to  the  guaranteed  quantity  of  fish  to  be  furnished  tor  the  season's  pack. 

It  is  expressly  agreed  that  neither  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  said  cannery  for 

the ,  nor  any  other  person  except  the  officers  who  sign  this  contract,  or 

others  acting  in  the  same  capacity  on  behaJf  of ,  have  any  power  or 

authority  to  modify  or  change  any  of  the  provisions  herein  contained,  or  to  make  any 
new  contract  covering  any  part  of  the  subject  matter,  and  if  any  changes  are  made 
the  same  must  be  expressed  in  writing  and  duly  signed  by  such  officers,  in  order  to  be 
binding  upon  the . 

If  packing  ceases  on  or  before  September  1st,  the  laborers  will  not  be  detained  at 
the  cannery  later  than  December  1st,  provided  the  Contractor  shall  make  ready  for 
shipment  by  December  1st  all  salmon  packed  previous  to  September  1st.  Labeling 
orders  shall  be  given  on  or  before  October  25th  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  laborers  employed. 

In  witness  whereof,  the has  caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its 

duly  authorized  officers,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  impressed  hereon,  and  the  Con- 
tractor has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[For  General  Tables  of  this  report  see  pp.  465  to  714.J 


Chapter  III. 
IMMIGRANT  LABOR  IN   THE   SALMON   CANNERIES   OF  ALASKA. 

.    INTRODUCTION. 

The  investigation  of  the  salmon  canneries  of  Alaska  was  confined 
to  the  information  obtainable  through  the  offices  of  the  various 
cannery  companies  which  operate  from  southern  cities  as  a  base,  to 
the  records  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Union  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Alaska,  and  to  such  data  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
various  ernployees  and  foremen  who  were  spending  the  winter  in 
San  Francisco.  However,  the  data  so  obtained,  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  those  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
for  1909,  serve  to  give  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  labor  conditions  and 
racial  distribution  in  the  salmon  industry  of  AJaska. 

In  1909  there  were  41  canneries  in  operation  in  Alaska,  employing 
10,522  men.  There  were  also  32  salteries,  employing  917  men.  Thus 
the  salmon  industry  as  a  whole  provided  employment  for  11,439 
men.-  Of  these,  3,675  were  engaged  m  fishing,  7,285  in  handling 
the  fish  on  the  wharves  and  in  operating  the  canneries  and  salteries. 
and  497  in  manning  the  boats  used  in  transportation.  ° 

The  situation  in  southeastern  Alaska  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  central  and  western  Alaska.  The  former  district  is  nearer 
the  base  of  supplies  and  has  a  larger  settled  population.  For  these 
reasons  the  number  of  establishments  is  greater,  and  considerable 
local  labor  is  used.  For  example,  the  19  canneries  and  24  salteries 
of  southeastern  Alaska  employed  1,802  Indians  out  of  a  total  of 
3,975,  while  only  625  were  employed  elsewhere  in  the  Territory. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  canneries  in  this  section  buy  from  inde- 
pendent fishermen,  sending  boats  on  regular  routes  through  the 
fishing  grounds  to  gather  the  catch.  Comparatively  few  companies 
in  this  locality  bring  in  fishermen  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  but 
usually  some  Chinese  and  occasionally  Japanese  are  brought  in  to 
"man"  the  canneries,  with  the  assistance  of  local  labor. 

In  central  and  western  Alaska,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fishmg 
grounds  are  farther  removed  from  the  centers  of  population  and  little 
local  labor  is  available.  It  is  in  these  fields  that  the  companies  which 
send  out  men  from  the  "coast  cities"  chiefly  operate.  These  com- 
panies are  larger  and  control  more  men  than  those  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  the  11  firms  with  canneries  in  this  district  employing  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  men  in  the  industry.  Six  companies  operate 
from  San  Francisco,  2  from  Astoria,  1  from  Portland,  and  2  from 
Seattle.  Several  of  these  also  conduct  canneries  and  salteries  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  men  sent  out  to  the  Alaskan  fishing  grounds  from  the  south 
are  classified  into  two  distinct  groups — the  "fishermen"  (this  term 
including  beachmen,  who  handle  the  fish  on  the  wharves,  as  well  as 

"  Keport  oi  the  Bureau  oi  Fiaheries,  1909,  Document  730,  Alaska  Fiaheriej. 
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the  men  who  fish)  and  the  "cannery  hands."  The  former  are 
with  few  exceptions  white  men,  chiefly  ItaUans  and  Scandinavians. 
The  latter  are  largely  orientals,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  recently 
a  few  Filipinos  and  Koreans.  These  two  classes  require  separate 
discussion. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Alaska  fishing  season  covers  a  period  ef  from  five  to  six  months. 
The  voyage  to  the  grounds  is  usually  made  in  sailing  vessels  and  occu- 
pies about  one  month.  The  boats  sail  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
the  first  part  of  April  in  order  to  be  certain  of  reaching  the  fishing 
grounds  before  the  salmon  begin  to  run.  The  time  of  going,  however, 
is  different  for  different  waters  because  of  differences  in  the  time  of 
the  salmon  run.  Most  of  the  men  employed  are  sailors  as  well  as 
fishermen  and  are  used  to  man  the  boats.  Those  who  can  not  go 
aloft  are  required  to  work  on  deck  and  "stand  watch"  dUruig  the 
voyage.  For  this  service  they  are  paid  "run  money,"  which  will 
be  discussed  later  under  earnings  of  labor.  In  salmon  fishing  there 
are  three  general  occupation  groups — fishermen,  trapmen,  and 
beachmen.  The  fishermen  go  out  in  the  boats,  handle  the  nets,  and 
take  the  catch  to  the  wharves.  They  must  have  a  knowledge  of  fish 
and  their  habits,  and  how  to  care  for  them  when  caught,  as  well 
as  sldll  in  handling  a  boat  in  all  weather.  Two  men  work  in  each 
boat,  one  as  captain  and  one  as  boat  puller.  The  trapmen  have 
charge  of  the  various  stationary  paraphernalia,  such  as  traps,  raising 
the  fish  and  transferring  them  to  the  wharves.  The  beachmen  are 
merely  longshoremen,  who  transfer  the  fish  from  the  wharves  to  the 
canneries  and  the  finished  product  from  the  canneries  to  the  steamers. 

Th-e  intensity  of  the  work  required  of  the  men  varies  greatly. 
The  rush  season  comes  during  the  three  weeks  of  the  "salmon  run." 
WhUe  the  "run"  is  on,  each  man  is  worked  to  his  fullest  capacity. 
In  their  agreement  with  the  companies  the  men  signify  their  willing- 
ness "to  give  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and  to  work  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays  not 
excepted,  according  to  the  lawful  orders  of  the  captain  or  superin- 
tendent or  whoever  may  be  in  charge  of  the  companjs."  While  the 
salmon  are  running  all  employees  are  required  to  live  up  to  this  agree- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  fishermen  to  work  forty- 
eight  hours  without  sleep  or  rest.  Trapmen  and  bteachmen  also  work 
very  long  hours  during  the  "run."  Before  and  after  this  "rush 
season,"  however,  the  duties  of  all  are  light,  being  chiefly  devoted 
to  unpacking,  repairing,  and  packing  the  equipment  used  in  the 
season's  haul.  No  Sunday  work  is  required  and  the  work  is  more 
or  less  of  a  "lark." 

Most  of  the  fishermen  who  go  to  Alaska  are  members  of  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska.  This 
union  has  made  agreements  with  all  of  the  San  Francisco  companies 
and  several  of  the  firms  in  the  northern  cities  whereby  only  union 
men  are  accepted.  However,  the  requirements  for  membership  are 
such  that  few  men  are  prevented  from  entering  the  industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  2,300  union  fishermen  went  to  Alaska  in  1909.  Of 
these,  1,800  were  from  San  Francisco  and  500  from  Astoria,  Port- 
land, and  Seattle.  An  official  of  the  union  stated  that  approximately 
1,000  nonunion  men  also  went  from  these  ports.     If  this  estimate 
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is  accurate,  some  1,500  white  men  are  drawn  from  the  local  labor 
supply  in  Alaska,  for,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  4,826 
were  employed  in  the  industry  in  1909." 

The  class  of  labor  attracted  to  Alaska  is  similar  in  racial  composi- 
tion to  that  used  on  the  Columbia  River  and  on  Puget  Sound,  a 
matter  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  connection  with  Table  15. 

The  general  racial  distribution,  indicated  by  the  figures  there 
given,  is  borne  out  by  the  data  secured  from  several  canning  com- 
panies operating  in  Alaska  from  San  Francisco  as  a  base.  One  of 
these,  which  has  establishments  on  Puget  Sound  as  well  as  in  Alaska, 
employed  from  2,500  to  3,000  fishermen,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
Italians  and  Scandinavians.  Four  other  San  Francisco  companies 
employed  approximately  528  fishermen,  of  whom  50  were  Norwe- 
gians, 27  Finns,  49  Swedes,  and  255  Italians.  In  other  words,  381,  or 
72.2  per  cent,  were  of  these  races.  The  Italians,  most  of  whom  are 
from  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  are  the  most  numerous  race  in 
the  fishing  industry.  Unlike  the  other  races  employed,  they  are 
largely  married  men,  who  live  in  the  cities  about  San  Francisco  Bay 
when  not  on  the  salmon  fishing  expeditions  to  Alaska.  Members  of 
the  other  races  are  of  the  roving  type — for  the  most  part  single  and 
constantly  shifting  from  place  to  place  and  from  industry  to  industry. 

As  noted  above,  all  of  the  employees  are  expected  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  crews  of  the  sailing  vessels  on  which  they  go  to  the  fishing 
ground.  For  this  work  they  are  paid  a  definite  rate  called  "run 
money,"  which  varies  from  $50  to  $100  per  man,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  voyage.  After  the  fishing  grounds  are  reached  the  men 
are  paid  on  a  piece  basis,  which  depends  upon  the  occupation  in  which 
they  engage  and  the  kind  of  fish  caught  or  handled.  The  agreement 
between  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Alaska  and  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  shows  the  following 
rates  at  several  of  that  company's  stations: 

All  gill-net  fishermen  in  Bering  Sea  to  receive  $50  as  run  money. 

In  addition  to  this  each  gill-net  fisherman  shall  receive  5  cents  for  each  king  salmon 
weighing  over  15  pounds,  IJ  cents  for  each  red  or  coho  salmon,  1  cent  for  each  chum 
or  dog  salmon,  and  one-half  cent  for  each  pink  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the 

Nushagak  iJitier .—Beachmen  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  shall  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run,  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon 
canned  at  the  (PHJ)  and  (NG)  canneries  of  the  association  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all 
salmon  salted  at  the  cannery  to  which  they  are  attached  at  Nushagak  River,  Alaska, 
during  the  season  of  1907.  ,        ,  t  „.,,:  c     ^v, 

Trapmen-  Each  trapman  shall  receive,  m  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  tor  the  run, 
one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (PHJ)  and  (NG)  canneries 
of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  the  Nushagak  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season 

°  Northwest  Fisheries  Cannery,  Uyak  Bay,  Kodial  Island,  Alasha.—Ea,ch  fisherman  at 
Uvak  Bay  shall  receive  $30  per  month  from  the  time  of  arrival  until  the  time  of  depar- 
ture from  Uyak  Bay.  In  addition  to  this  all  men  at  Uyak  Bay  shall  receive  $15  for  each 
and  every  1  000  good  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered  and  $7.50  for  each  and  every  1,000 
humpbacks'  caught  and  delivered,  this  to  be  divided  by  65,  each  fisherman  at  Uyak 
Bay  to  receive  as  his  percentage  one  sixty-fifth  part  of  all  fish  caught  and  delivered. 
Every  beach  and  fisher  man  shall  stand  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  fishing  season. 

ALASKA   packers'    CANNERY,    PYRAMID   HARBOR,    ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  at  specified  wages  as  noted  on 
the  articles)  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $100  for  the  run,  one-half  cent  per 

a  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  1909,  Document  730,  Alaska  Fisheries. 
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case  for  all  ealmon  packed  at  tlie  Pyramid  Harbor  cannery  of  the  association  during  the 
season  of  1907.  (Gill-net  fishermen,  trapmen,  and  beachmen  all  receive  the  same  pay 
and  percentage  at  Pyramid  Harbor.) 

Any  man  irho  is  discharged  or  by  mutual  arrangement  ceases  to  work  before  the  end 
of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  for  actual  time  of  service  in  lieu 
of  all  other  compensation. 

Thus  the  earnings  of  the  men  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  season's 
catch.  The  average  earnings  of  fishermen,  beachmen,  and  trapmen 
in  the  long  run  are  about  the  same,  approximating  $300  for  the  five 
or  six  months'  work.  In  especially  successful  seasons  their  earnings 
are  somewhat  larger.  For  example,  in  1908,  2,500  fishermen  em- 
ployed by  one  corporation  received  on  the  average  $429  each  as 
their  earnings  for  the  season.  However,  in  times  of  extraordinarily 
large  runs  of  fish  the  catch  of  each  boat  is  limited,  because  the 
cannery  can  handle  only  a  specified  amount  of  fish  per  day.  Wages 
paid  to  machinists  and  engmeers  vary  from  station  to  station,  and 
are  based  on  the  rates  necessary  to  induce  skilled  workmen  to  come 
to  the  fishing  grounds. 

In  general,  the  fishermen  receive  their  net  earnings  for  the  season 
when  they  return  t»  the  port  from  which  they  sailed.  Deductions 
are  made  from  the  gross  amount  due  the  men  for  their  work  for 
goods  purchased  from  the  company's  stores  at  the  canneries.  If 
the  men  are  married,  the  company  will  advance  50  per  cent  of  their 
wages  each  month,  payable  at  the  home  port  to  their  wives  or  to 
specified  relatives  only. 

In  their  agreements  with  the  men  the  packers  reserve  the  right  to 
discharge  any  man  because  of  unsatisfactory  work  or  other  just 
cause,  his  wages  to  cease  upon  dismissal.  Ordinarily  a  man  so 
discharged  has  no  opportunity  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  cannery 
until  the  boats  sail  in  the  autumn.  Meanwhile  he  must  pay  75 
cents  per  day  to  the  company  for  board.  When  the  boats  finally 
sail,  the  company  is  by  agreement  liable  to  the  discharged  employee 
only  for  transportation  to  the  nearest  port  or  subport  of  entry 
reached  on  the  return  voyage,  provided  his  wages  have  been  paid  him. 
Otherwise  he  must  be  returned  to  the  home  port. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  industry,  the  men  employed  by  the 
packers  are  largely  isolated  from  other  communities.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  food,  shelter,  and  medical  attend- 
ance are  furnished  by  the  employers.  The  food  is  usually  of  the 
best  obtainable,  consisting  largely  of  salt  meats,  canned  goods,  and 
fresh  fish,  it  being  the  pohcy  of  the  packers  to  keep  the  men  in  good 
spirits  and  in  good  health  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  isolation,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  in  securing  supplementary  laborers,  make 
such  precautions  imperative. 

It  IS  the  general  practice  of  the  employers  to  keep  the  fishermen 
in  separate  race  groups  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  Wherever  it  is 
feasible  to  equip  a  fishing  station  with  members  of  the  same  race,  this 
is  done.  The  advantages  of  this  segregation  are  that  it  eliminates 
quarrels  resulting  from  race  antipathies  and  makes  it  easier  to 
satisfy  the  men  in  the  matter  of  board.  Each  race  has  its  own 
pecuhar  dishes,  which  can  be  more  cheaply  and  conveniently  sup- 
plied if  members  of  the  same  race  are  working  together.  If  possible, 
men  of  the  same  race  are  carried  to  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  same 
ship,  but  when  this  arrangement  is  not  convenient  fittle  segregation 
is  attempted  en  route.     When  Chinese  and  Japanese  canners  are 
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embarked  with  fishermen,  they  are  always  given  separate  quarters 
on  board.  Orientals  are  usually  sent  out  in  separate  ships,  how- 
ever, when  their  numbers  warrant  it.  Where  two  fishermen  work 
together  in  one  boat,  they  are  usually  of  the  same  race. 

In  the  fisheries  the  natives  and  north  European  races  are  regarded 
as  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  workers.  They  are  capable  of 
more  intensive  work,  and  can  stand  more  rough  weather  than  can 
the  Italians.  However,  they  are  somewhat  less  persevering  and 
industrious  than  the  latter.  They  are  said  not  to  work  willingly 
when  the  prospects  of  a  large  haul  are  poor.  Moreover,  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  follow  the  fishmg  trade  continuously.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  rovers  who  move  from  industry  to  industry.  During 
the  winter  many  of  them  work  as  longshoremen,  deck  hands,  cement 
mixers,  and  in  other  unskilled  occupations.  With  the  Itahans,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fishing  trade  is  a  continuous  occupation.  While 
in  Alaska  they  work  regularly  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
"haul,"  and  m  this  way  earn  as  much  or  more  in  the  long  run  than 
the  Finns  and  Scandinavians,  who  work  more  intensively  during  the 
heavy  "run."  Moreover,  during  the  winter  months  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  work  with  their  countrymen  in  the  California  fish- 
eries, thus  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  industry.  Most  of  the 
Italians  engaged  in  sahnon  fishing  are  from  the  southern  coast  towns 
of  Italy  and  have  had  experience  in  fishing  before  emigrating  from 
that  country.  In  general,  they  are  regarded  by  employers  as  being 
satisfactory  fishermen. 

CANNERIES. 

The  labor  in  the  Alaska  salmon  canneries  is  and  has  always  been 
very  different  from  that  used  in  the  fisheries.  The  Asiatic  element 
has  always  predominated.  To  begin  with,  the  Chinese  were  used 
almost  exclusively  in  this  branch  of  the  industry.  In  dealing  with 
them  the  "contract  system"  was  developed,  under  which  the  packers 
make  an  agreement  with  a  Chinese  contractor,  covering  one  or  more 
canneries,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  includes  the  entire  process  of 
canning  and  labeling  the  "catch"  of  the  season.  The  agreement 
is  based  on  the  estimated  amount  of  fish  to  be  handled.  The  con- 
tractor binds  himself  to  handle  a  certain  minimum  number  of  cases 
during  the  season,  and  a  maximum  number  of  cases  per  day,  if 
sufficient  fish  are  brought  to  the  canneries.  If  the  catch  falls  below 
the  specified  minimum,  the  agreed  rate  is  paid  for  the  difference  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  not  done.  Fish  presented  at  the 
canneries  beyond  this  minimum  are  handled  at  the  regular  rate. 
The  contractor  is  paid  directly  by  the  packers  and  he  in  turn  pays 
the  men  whom  he  employs  directly  or  through  subcontractors. 
Thus  the  packers  have  no  direct  dealings  with  the  cannery  employees. 
The  latter  are  boarded  by  the  contractor  and  provided  with  lodging 
in  quarters  furnished  by  the  company.  The  contractor  also  sells 
them  the  merchandise  they  require.  Because  of  this  indirect 
method  of  payment  no  conclusive  data  have  been  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  earnings  of  cannery  employees. 

Although  other  races  than  Chinese  have  been  introduced  in  the 
canneries  in  recent  years,  the  contract  system  is  still  in  use  in  most 
Alaskan  establishments.  As  the  Chinese  have  decreased  in  number, 
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owing;  to  the  exclusion  laws,  the  Chinese  contractors  have  been 
forced  to  employ  other  races.  Naturally,  they  have  turned  chiefly 
to  other  Asiatics,  of  whom  the  Japanese  were  most  available.  A 
number  of  the  latter  race  have  now  become  contractors  on  their  own 
account,  and  employ  only  Japanese  laborers.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, their  leaders  act  as  "subbosses"  under  Chinese  contractors, 
supplying  Japanese  laborers,  and  controlhng  them  as  the  Chinese 
"bosses"  do  their  Chinese  laborers. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  °  Chinese  were 
in  1909  employed  in  canneries  alone,  while  Japanese  were  used  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  salteries.  In  1909, 1,992  Chinese  were  used  in  the 
canneries,  and  2,136  Japanese  in  the  canneries  and  salteries.  Among 
the  Japanese,  however,  the  few  Koreans  and  Filipinos  employed  are 
included.  As  noted  above,  Alaskan  Indians  are  used  largely  for 
cannery  work  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
other  fields — the  total  being  1,246. 

Further  hght  on  the  racial  composition  of  the  labor  supply  in  the 
central  and  western  Alaska  grounds  may  be  had  from  the  data  re- 
ported by  five  San  Francisco  companies  as  to  the  races  employed 
in  canneries  operated  by  them.  Together  they  employed  in  1909, 
1,235  Japanese,  1,116  Chinese,  362  Filipinos,  and.  53  Koreans.  A  few 
of  these  were  employed  in  Puget  Sound  canneries,  but  the  majority 
were  used  in  Alaska.  The  proportions,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  races  in  the  canneries  of 
Alaska  operated  by  the  companies  with  headquarters  in  the  cities  of 
the  Pacific  coast  States. 

"Hlien  they  first  reach  the  canneries  the  men  are  employed  in 
making  cans  and  in  putting  the  various  parts  of  the  equipment  in 
working  order.  As  soon  as  the  salmon  run  begins  the  laborers  are 
forced  to  their  utmost  capacity  as  long  as  the  fish  are  dehvered  in  large 
quantities.  During  this  "rush"  season  the  canneries  are  in  fuU 
operation  vrith  the  same  shift  of  men  for  from  16  to  20  hours  per  day. 
After  the  fish  are  prepared  and  placed  in  the  cans,  the  latter  are 
labeled  and  packed  in  cases  ready  for  shipment.  The  canning  season 
lasts  for  about  two  months  oiily.  This,  with  the  time  spent  in 
making  the  voyage  to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds  constitutes  a 
season's  work. 

As  noted  above,  owing  to  the  contract  system  in  use  for  cannery 
work,  no  reliable  data  were  obtained  wdth  regard  to  the  earnings  of 
cannery  employees.  The  Chinese  do  the  most  skilled  work,  and  are 
the  highest  paid  employees  With  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
available  Chinese,  laborers  have  been  secured  by  the  Chinese  con- 
tractors by  subletting  part  of  the  work  to  Japanese  "bosses,"  who 
secure  Japanese  and  members  of  other  oriental  races,  such  as  Koreans 
and  Filipinos. 

The  information  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment  to 
which  the  Japanese  are  subjected  was  gathered  during  a  study  of 
Japanese  boarding-houses  in  San  Francisco,  through  interviews  with 
men  who  boarded  the  Alaskan  employees  during  the  winter,  with 
some  of  the  men  themselves,  and  with  several  of  the  contractors. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  "bosses"  are  notorious  exploiters  of  labor. 
Their  system  of  exploitation  begins  with  the  hiring  of  laborers.     The 

"  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  1909,  Documeut  730,  Alaska  Fisheries. 
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various  subagents  who  secure  men  for  the  "boss"  are  paid  $5  per 
man,  which  is  deducted  from  the  wages  paid  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  book  wages  of  the  Japanese  laborers  vary  from  $160  to  $225  each 
for  the  season,  or  about  $40  per  month  in  addition  to  board  and 
lodging,  but  the  individual  who  returns  to  the  home  port  with  $30  or 
more  to  his  credit  is  considered  fortunate.  Orientals  are  ordinarily 
transported  in  sailing  vessels  and  the  trip  is  long.  The  food  fur- 
nished is  of  poor  quality  and  scanty  quantity  and  probably  does  not 
cost  more  than  $3  per  month  per  man.  However,  the  "boss"  has  on 
board  a  large  supply  of  appetizing  eatables,  which  he  offers  for  sale  at 
high  prices,  and  which  he  readily  disposes  of  because  of  the  poor  food 
regularly  furnished  for  the  two  meals  per  day.  It  is  said  that  these 
goods  are  sold  at  100  per  cent  profit. 

The  long  period  of  idleness  during  the  voyage,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  men  who  are  induced  to  go  to  the  canneries  are 
of  a  speculative  turn,  enables  the  Japanese  contractor  to  practice 
further  exploitation.  He  provides  for  numerous  games  of  chance, 
and  places  his  henchmen  or  "sxlbbosses"  in  charge  of  these.  These 
"dealers"  get  25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  tables,  and  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  head  "boss"  as  profit.  This  gambling  trade  is 
carried  on  in  going  to  and  from  the  fishing  grounds.  During  the 
working  season  at  the  canneries  the  Japanese  subsist  chiefly  upon 
salmon  and  rice.  Other  commodities  are  furnished  them  by  the 
"boss"  at  the  usual  high  rates. 

The  sums  spent  as  wages  for  the  Japanese  laborers,  in  assembling 
them  for  the  trip  and  for  board  during  the  period  of  several  months, 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  amount  to  more  than  the  sums  paid  the 
contractors  by  the  cannery  companies.  The  Japanese  "boss"  makes 
his  profit,  and  at  times  covers  a  part  of  his  necessary  outlay,  by 
selling  provisions  and  other  merchandise  and  from  the  tables  used  for 
gambhng.  A  few  small  "bosses"  reported  that  their  incomes  were 
as  much  as  $2,000  for  the  year.  Doubtless  the  incomes  of  the 
"bosses"  who  control  more  men,  are  larger. 

Since  white  men  have  never  been  employed  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  the  Alaska  canneries,  the  opinions  of  employers  are  confined 
to  the  oriental  races — Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Filipino.  In 
every  case  the  Chinese  are  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  cannery 
employees.  They  are  all  experienced  men,  give  no  trouble,  and 
attend  strictly  to  their  work.  They  are  characterized  as  being 
reliable  and  eager  to  do  anything  asked  of  them.  Their  contracts  are 
said  to  be  kept  to  the  letter.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
generally  disHked.  They  are  often  unreliable  in  their  contractual 
relations  and  give  some  trouble  through  excessive  ganrbling  and 
drinking.  Where  employed  on  a  piece  basis  their  work  is  sard  fre- 
quently to  be  dishonestly  done.  Their  employment  is  due  to  the 
duninishing  number  of  the  Chmese  who  now  earn  rather  high  wages 
and  are  hard  to  secure.  That  they  are  not  as  desirable  as  the  Chinese 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  important  companies  specified  in 
their  contracts  with  Chinese  in  1909  that  the  number  of  Japanese 
employed  should  not  exceed  the  number  of  Chinese.  This  action  was 
taken  to  secure  more  satisfactory  work.  Wliere  Koreans  and  Fili- 
pinos have  been  employed  they  are  regarded  as  more  desirable  thaa 
the  Japanese. 


Chapter  IV. 

IMMIGEANT   LABOR   IN   THE   MANUFACTURE    OF   CIGARS   AND 
CIGARETTES    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

RACES    EMPLOYED. 

Agents  of  the  Commission  investigated  8  establishments  in  San 
Francisco  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Among  the  575  laborers  employed,  at  least  25  races  were  represented. 
The  more  important  of  these  were  native-bom  white  of  native  father 
numbering  70,  native-born  white  of  foreign  father,  108,  Mexican  119, 
Chinese  53,  North  and  South  ItaHan  52,  Spanish  38,  Porto  Rican  35, 
and  German  28.  Among  the  remaining  71,  there  were  41  immi- 
grants from  some  10  European  countries  other  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  a  few  Japanese,  4  Cubans,  and  2  American  Negroes. 
Approximately  one-third  (193  of  573)  of  the  laborers  were  females. 
Conspicuous  among  these  were  27  native  whites  of  native  father,  69 
native  whites  of  foreign  father,  38  Itahans,  20  Spanish,  and  21  Porto 
Ricans — these  embracing  175  of  the  193  females  employed.  The 
total  number  and  the  number  of  males  and  females  of  each  race 
employed  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  19. — Number  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

43 
2 

27 

70 

2 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
6 
2 
18 
4 

2 

7 

2 

8 
21 
29 

1 

26 

25 

Italy                                

29 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

38 

70 

108 

83 

97 

180 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

4 
63 
4 

1 

5 

63 

Cuban 

4 

409 
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Table  19. — Number  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general 
nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Foreign-born,  by  race — Continued. 

3 
1 
6 
3 

27 
4 
4 
4 

14 

3 

1 

English.                                                                             

6 

3 

1 

1 
3 
4 
22 
16 

28 

5 

7 

Irish                         

8 

Italian  North                                                 

36 

16 

2 

1 
117 

2 

1 

2 
3 

119 

3 

6 
1 

18 
3 
14 
10 

6 

Scotch                                                                                       

1 

20 
1 

21 
1 

38 

4 

35 

11 

299 

96 

395 

382 

193 

575 

Personal  data  were  not  obtained  from  all  of  these  employees.  The 
Chinese,  however,  and  most  of  the  North  European  immigrants  had 
been  in  the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  more.  The  Porto  Ricans 
and  most  of  the  Italians  and  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
immigrated  within  the  past  ten  years.  Such  data  as  were  secured 
with  reference  to  the  length  of  residence  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the 
United  States  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  20. — Number  of  foreign-born  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race. 

(By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 

MALE. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

4 
2 
3 
4 
1 

12 
4 
2 
2 
7 
1 

54 
9 
3 
1 

10 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

""i" 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Cuban 

Danish 

2 
2 

English 

2 

French 

1 

German 

2 
1 

10 

Hebrew,  Russian 

1 

2 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 

1 

Irish 

1 

1 

Italian,  North 

3 

3 

1 

Magyar 

1 
3 

1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

1 
2 

26 
5 

5 

6 

7 

Porto  Rican 

Russian 

1 

2 

Scotch 

1 
2 
1 

Spanish 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Swedish 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  speciQed) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

3 

Total 

126 

3 

7 

2 

3 

5 

44 

13 

15 

34 
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Table  20. — Number  of  foreign-born  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 
of  years,  by  sex  and  race — Continued. 

FEMALE. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  In  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Hebrew,  Russian 

1 
1 

17 
9 
2 
2 

11 
3 

10 
1 
1 

1 

Hebrew,  0 ther 

1 
1 
1 

Italian,  North 

2 

2 
4 

3 

2 

3 

3 
2 

'"'i' 

...... 

1 

2 

Irish .  .  . 

1 

1 

1 

Porto  Rican 

2 

1 

7 
1 

2 

Spanish 

10 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total 

58 

14 

6 

3 

5 

3 

13 

6 

1 

7 

One  fact  exhibited  by  this  table  is  that  while  84.1  per  cent  of  the 
males  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years  and  49.2  per  cent  ten 
years  or  more,  53.4  per  cent  of  the  females  had  immigrated  wdthin 
five  years.  This  difference  is  due  primarily  to  the  o'cupational 
distribution  of  the  two  sexes.  As  will  be  shown  later,  most  of  the 
males  wore  employed  as  cigar  makers,  a  highly  skilled  trade.  They 
were  in  general  a  well-paid  "settled"  class.  The  females,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  employed  chiefly  as  "strippers,"  an  occupation 
which  requires  no  skill,  and  which  is  very  disagreeable.  Such  work 
is  engaged  in  only  by  those  in  great  need  of  employment,  and  hence 
usuaUy  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  more  recent  female  immigrants  of  the 
less  progressive  races. 

RACE    CHANGES. 

The  races  employed  in  the  cigar  and  cigarette  industry  of  San 
Francisco  have  changed  radically  during  its  history.  The  industry 
was  estabhshed  in  San  Francisco  about  1860  by  Germans.  However, 
Chinese  were  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  almost  from  the  first. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  1870  of  1,811  employees  of  the  several  fac- 
tories in  operation,  1,657,  or  91  per  cent,  were  Chinese.  The  remain- 
der of  the  employees  were  natives  and  immigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  Germany."  A  few  years  later  strong  opposition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  orientals  developed,  and  by  1880,  when  the  number  of  la- 
borers employed  in  cigar  factories  had  increased  to  3,500,  the  Chinese 
constituted  only  33  per  cent  of  the  "hands"  at  work.  The  agitation 
against  the  employment  of  Chinese  grew  stronger,  and  effective  use 
was  made  of  the  "white  label"  as  a  basis  for  discriminating  against 
the  product  of  shops  in  which  they  were  employed.  In  1885  the 
"White  Labor  League"  demanded  that  the  Chinese  be  discharged 
and  their  places  filled  by  white  cigar  makers,  large  numbers  of  whom 
were  reported  to  be  out  of  employment.  This  demand  was  acceded 
to  by  some  of  the  employers,  by  so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  number  of 
white  cigar  makers  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  them. 
Cigar  makers  were  then  brought  from  the  East  by  the  umon.     Phey 

"Coolidge,  "Chinese  Immigration,"  p.  359. 
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proved  to  be  rather  unsatisfactory  to  the  employers,  while  the  men 
themselves  were  not  satisfied  with  the  employment,  and  many  left  the 
shops  for  more  remunerative  work  elsewhere.  Following  this  effort 
there  was  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  a  number  of  the  manufac- 
turers again  employed  Chinese. 

The  disturbances  in  the  industry  caused  by  this  agitation  and 
the  resulting  pubhcity  given  to  the  evils  of  Chinese  coohe  manufacture 
tended  to  demorahze  the  industry,  and  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  Eastern  manufacture.  In  1890  the 
number  of  persons  who  found  employment  in  this  industry  in  San 
Francisco  had  fallen  to  2,500  and  by  1895  to  750.  By  1905,  however, 
it  had  again  risen  to  1,253  persons."  During  these  years,  however, 
the  number  of  Chinese  employed  had  steadily  decreased. 

Of  the  8  factories  investigated  by  agents  of  the  Commission,  4 
had  been  estabhshed  before  1870.  In  3  of  these  Chinese  were  first 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  members  of  other  races.  In  1875 
one  of  these  firms  discharged  its  Chinese  and  employed  white  per- 
sons, largely  women  and  cMldren.  This  change  was  made  partially 
as  a  result  of  the  anti-Chinese  agitation,  but  the  employer  says  that 
"One  wMte  boy  could  do  the  work  of  two  Chinese.'  Higher  wages 
were  paid  the  white  laborers  and  the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened 
with  the  change  in  the  races  employed.  At  this  factory  the  employer 
expressed  a  preference  for  native-born  of  native  or  north  European'' 
fathers,  vith  a  second  choice  of  North  European  immigrants.  At 
present,  however,  many  Porto  Ricans  and  Mexicans  are  hired.  They 
are  employed  to  do  the  more  disagreeable  work,  and  are  regarded  as 
very  inefficient. 

At  two  other  factories,  however,  Chinese  were  employed  exclu- 
sively until  1907,  when  white  women,  chiefly  Porto  Ricans,  Mexicans, 
Spanish,  and  South  Itahans,  were  employed  as  tobacco  strippers  and 
packers.  These  women  were  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the 
"refugee  camps"  instituted  after  the  fire  of  1906.  At  both  of  these 
factories  the  employers  expressed  a  preference  for  Chinese  as  cigar 
makers.  The  fourth  factory  mentioned  was  operated  by  its  present 
owners  in  person  for  a  number  of  years  after  its  estabhshment.  In 
1886,  however,  two  Japanese  cigarette  makers  were  employed  and 
others  of  the  same  race  were  added  to  the  force  from  time  to  time  until 
in  1900,  10  were  employed.  In  that  year  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machines  and  the  rather  acute  anti-Japanese  agitation  led  to 
the  discharge  of  the  Japanese  and  the  employment  of  white  persons 
to  fill  their  places.     A  few  Japanese  are  stiU  employed  as  helpers, 

a  Coolidge,  Chinese  Immigration,  p.  356. 

i  Races  classed  as  north,  south,  and  east  Europeans  in  this  report  are  as  follows: 

North  European:  South  European — Con.  Other  races — Continued. 

Danish.  Italian,  South.  Cuban. 

Dutch.  Portuguese.  Hebrew,  Other. 

English.  Spanish.  Japanese. 

French.  East  European:  Mexican. 

German.  Hebrew,  Russian.  Porto  Rican. 

Irish.  Magyar.  Others  (race  not  speci- 

Scotch.  Russian.  fied). 

Swedish.  Other  races: 
South  European:  Canadian. 

Italian,  North.  Chinese. 
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however.  These  changes  were  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  white  employees  than  had  been 
paid  to  the  Japanese.  However,  the  owners  express  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  Japanese,  and  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munity was  the  primary  cause  of  the  change  in  the  races  employed. 

In  but  one  of  the  more  recently  estabhshed  factories  were  Chinese 
employed  at  any  time.  In  that  instance  the  management  and  em- 
ployees were  Itahan,  and  the  product  was  at  first  intended  largely 
for  Itahan  consumption.  When  the  business  was  extended  to  the 
manufacture  of  "American  cigars"  Chinese  who  understood  the 
work  were  employed  as  cigar  makers  to  the  number  of  14.  In  the 
3  other  factories  investigated,  the  races  and  sexes  now  employed  are 
typical  of  conditions  as  they  have  existed  in  the  past  since  their  es- 
tablishment. The  majority  of  their  employees  have  been  natives 
and  immigrants  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

From  this  review,  it  is  evident  that,  largely  because  of  widespread 
opposition  to  their  employment,  but  also  more  recently  because  of 
t^'^  decreasing  number  available  for  such  work,  fewer  Chinese  have 
been  employed  in  white  cigar  and  cigarette  factories.  Their  with- 
drawal from  the  industry  as  a  whole,  however,  has  not  been  so 
extensive,  for  as  the  Chinese  gained  experience  and  were  forced  to 
withdraw  from  white  establishments,  they  started  small  shops  of 
their  own.  In  1908,  according  to  the  report  of  the  assessor  for  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  20  of  these  Chinese  shops  were  in 
existence. 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    THE    EACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  occupations  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  6  cigar  factories 
investigated  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  occupations  in 
the  2  cigarette  factories  are  so  different  from  these  that  they  have 
not  been  included  in  the  tabulation;  nor  have  they  been  tabulated 
separately  because  of  the  radically  different  methods  employed  and 
the  consequent  differences  in  occupations  in  the  two  estabhshments. 

Table  21. — Number  of  employees  in  each  specified  occupation,  by  sex  and  general  nativity 

and  racefi 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Number  of  male  employees  in 
each  specified  occupation. 

Number  ol  female  employees  in 
each  specified  occupation. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Cigar 
makers. 

strip- 
pers. 

Fore- 
men 
and 
bosses. 

other 
occupa- 
tions.& 

Cigar 
makers. 

Strip- 
pers. 

Fore- 
men 
and 
bosses. 

Other 
occupa- 
tions.6 

Native-born  of  native  father, 

a 
i 

2 
1 

16 
8 
3 

18 

1 
1 
1 

14 
2 

3 

2 

4 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by    country    of   birth    of 
father: 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

i" 

1 

1 

Total  native-bom 

64 

40 

5 

2 

6 

11 

z 

a  Includes  data  tor  6  ci^ar  factories.    The  occupations  reported  in  the  cigarette  factories  were  too  varied 
to  include  in  this  tabulation.  ,    ,  j  ,  t   , 

6  other  occupations  Include  packers,  bookers,  helpers,  and  labolera. 
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Table  21. — Number  of  employees  in  each  specified  occupation,  by  sex  and  general  nativity 

and  race — Continued. 


Num- 
ber re- 
porting 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Number  of  male  employees  in 
each  specified  occupation. 

Number  of  female  employees  in 
each  specified  occupation. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Cigar 
makers. 

Strip- 
pers. 

Pore- 
men 
and 
bosses. 

Other 
occupa- 
tions. 

Cigar 
makers. 

Strip- 
pers. 

Fore- 
men 
and 
bosses. 

Other 
occupa- 
tions. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian    (other    than 

2 

56 
4 
3 
1 
4 
3 

28 
3 

12 
7 

39 

15 

2 

118 

36 
6 
2 

41 
2 

6 

2 

43 
4 
3 
1 
4 
3 

25 
3 
7 
3 
10 

Chinese 

1 

12 

Cuban 

Danitjh      .    . . 

Dutch 

English 

np.rmftn 

1 

2 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 

2 

2 
4 
12 
12 

Irish 

Italian,  North    . . 

1 

3 

12 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Mexican 

105 
2 
6 
2 
16 
2 

6 

2 

7 

11 
22 

5 

Scotch 

Spanish 

4 

1 

20 

Swedish 

Others  (race  not  speci- 
fied)...  

Total  foreign-bom 

390 

247 

13 

10 

19 

14 

So 

2 

firand  tntAl 

454 

287 

18 

12 

25 

14 

96 

2 

Of  the  454  persons  included  in  this  table,  342  are  males,  112  are 
females.  Of  the  males,  287,  or  83.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  number, 
were  employed  as  cigar  makers  as  against  18  employed  as  "strippers." 
Twelve  were  "bosses"  and  foremen.  Of  the  112  females,  on  the  other 
hand,  96,  or  85.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  employed  as 
"strippers."  No  women  occupied  foremanships  and  only  14  were 
cigar  makers.  Cigar  making,  therefore,  constitutes  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  males,  "stripping"  the  chief  occupation  of  the  females. 
As  exceptions,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  12  males  engaged 
in  "stripping,"  2  were  Mexicans,  4  were  Spaniards,  and  7  were  Porto 
Ricans,  who  are  the  least  efScient  race  groups  represented  among  the 
employees.  All  of  the  females  employed  as  cigar  makers  were 
Itahans,  12  from  North  and  2  from  South  Italy.  Of  the  12  "bosses" 
and  foremen,  only  2  were  native-born.  Of  the  others,  1  was  Chinese, 
1  Itahan,  1  Hebrew,  1  Spanish,  and  5  Porto  Ricans,  all  of  whom  were 
so  employed  more  because  of  their  ability  to  act  as  interpreters,  to 
obtain  laborers  of  their  own  races,  and  to  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  employer  and  employees,  than  because  of  executive  ability 
or  proficiency  in  the  work  to  be  done.  They  were  "bosses"  rather 
than  foremen. 

HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

The  cigar  and  cigarette  industry  as  a  rule  furnishes  regular  employ- 
ment throughout  the  year.  In  but  one  establishment  among  those 
from  which  data  were  secured,  was  there  any  record  of  periods  of 
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idleness  due  to  slackness  of  trade  or  other  causes.  Hours  of  work  vary 
between  seven  and  ten  per  day.  Cigar  makers  work  seven  or  eight 
hours  while  strippers,  packers,  and  other  employees  usually  work 
nine  hours  per  day.  An  exception  is  found  in  one  factory  which 
employs  Chinese  cigar  makers  who  work  nine  while  the  female 
strippers  and  packers  m  the  same  estabUshment  work  only  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  wages  paid  in  the  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  of 
ban  i^rancisco  m  the  early  days  of  the  industry  were  low.  In  1871 
$7  per  thousand  was  paid  for  cigar  making  in  a  factory  where  only 
Chinese  were  employed.  The  wage  of  strippers  was  $1  per  day.  In 
1877  the  wages  of  Chinese  were  rated  as  |6  per  week,  while  $11  per 
week  was  paid  to  the  whites  in  similar  occupations."  In  1880  the 
average  daily  wage  in  the  cigar  and  cigarette  industry  of  the  State  of 
California  was  $1.11."  In  1890  one  factory  employed  18  women  at 
wages  varying  between  $4  and  $9  per  week.  In  the  same  year  the 
report  of  an  investigating  committee  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union 
showed  that  136  cigar  makers  in  factories  where  Chinese  were  em- 
ployed received  from  40  to  7^  cents  per  hundred,  whereas  in  factories 
employing  only  white  men  the  rate  was  80  cents  to  $1.50  and  the 
men  earned  from  $8  to  $19  per  week. 

Data  v/ere  secured  from  a  factory,  already  mentioned,  which 
in  1890  employed  18  women  at  from  $4  to  $9  per  week.  Twenty- 
eight  women  and  girls  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sion's investigation.  Of  these,  21  earned  between  $8  and  $13,  and 
7  between  $6  and  $8  per  week,which  would  point  to  a  decided  increase 
in  the  earnings  of  women  in  this  industry.  At  three  factories  the 
piece  rates  per  1,000  cigars  were  obtained.  One  of  these  employed 
white  men,  while  the  other  two  employed  Chinese  exclusively  as 
cigar  makers.  At  the  factory  in  which  white  labor  was  used  the  rates 
varied  (with  the  quality  of  the  cigars  made)  from  $16  to  $22  per 
.1,000.  This  company,  however,  manufactured  a  high  grade  of  cigars 
which  retail  at  from  10  to  25  cents  each.  At  the  factories  where 
Chinese  were  employed,  on  the  other  hand,  5  and  10  cent  cigars  were 
made.  The  piece  rates  obtaining  varied  from  $7.50  to  $16  per  thou- 
sand. Only  two  men  were  working  at  rates  in  excess  of  $10  per 
thousand.  While  this  difference  in  the  rates  paid  is  due  largely  to 
the  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  cigars  manufactured,  it  must  be 
attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  willingness  of  the  Chinese  to  work 
for  somewhat  less  than  do  the  whites  in  the  nonunion  shop  taken  for 
comparison. 

Additional  data  with  regard  to  the  earnings  of  labor  at  the  present 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  presented  in  the 
table  following,  which  shows  the  monthly  earnings  of  males  18  years 
of  age  or  over  employed  in  five  factories. 

o  Coolidge,  "Chinese  Immigration,"  p.  356. 

6 California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1890,  pp.  76-80. 
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Table  22. — Number  of  male  em,ployees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  month,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  month. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
S25. 

$25 

and 

undei 

S30. 

S30 

and 

under 

$35. 

$35 

and 

under 

$40. 

$40 

and 

under 

$45. 

$45 

and 

under 

$50. 

$50 

and 

under 

$60. 

$60 

and 

under 

$70. 

$70  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White                                  

32 
2 

4 
1 

15 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign   father,    by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 

5 
2 
IS 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

England... 

2 

"'i' 

3 

1 

1 

Ireland 

2 

Portugal 

1 

Russia 

Sweden 

1 

Total 

35 

1 

1 

2 

3 

28 

Total  native-born 

69 

2 

1 

7 

18 

41 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than  Trench). . . 

4 
2 
3 
4 
1 

11 
4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
1 

64 
7 
3 
1 
8 
3 
1 
3 

2 

2 

Cuban 

2 

Danish 

1 
1 

""2 

2 

English 

French 

1 

10 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

1 
1 

Italian,  North 

1 

Japanese 

1 

1 

Magyar 

1 

Mexican 

1 
3 

S3 

1 

2 

RuLSsian 

Scotch 

Spanish 

8 

Swedish 

1 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

3 

123 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

102 

......         ri 

Grand  total 

1 

1 

3 

1 

14 

25 

143 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

The  majority  of  the  males,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  for  the 
most  part  cigar  makers,  were  earning  $70  or  more  per  month.  Of  192 
from  whom  data  were  obtained,  143,  or  65.1  per  cent,  earned  $70  or 
more  per  month.  Only  10  earned  less  than  $50  per  month,  and  of 
these  3  were  native-born,  1  a  Mexican,  4  Porto  Ricans,  anci  2  Japanese. 
The  foreign-born  as  a  class  showed  82.9  per  cent  who  were  earning 
$70  or  more  per  month,  as  opposed  to  59.4  per  cent  of  the  native-born 
reporting  monthly  earnings  of  $70  or  over.  Of  the  54  Mexicans  only 
1  earned  less  than  $70  per  month. 

As  compared  with  the  earnings  of  the  males,  the  earnings  of  the 
adult  female  employees  were  very  low.  The  earnings  of  131  of  the 
latter  are  presented  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  23. — Number  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
rate  per  month,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  month. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

820 

and 

under 

%2R. 

825 

and 

under 

S30. 

130 

and 

under 

S35. 

$35 

and 

under 

$40. 

$40 

and 
under 

$45. 

$45 

and 

under 

$50. 

S50 

and 

under 

$60. 

$60 

and 

imder 

$70. 

$70 

or 

over. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  WMte. 

25 

3 

9 

7 

2 

2 

2 

Native-born  of  foreign  fattier,   by 
coimtry  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

3 

21 
17 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Canada 

England 

1 

2 

Gwmany 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
6 
9 
1 
1 
1 

1 
4 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

Ireland 

Italy 

1 

Mexico 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

1 

1 

Total 

55 

1 

3 

21 

11 

9 

3 

6 

1 

80 

1 

6 

30 

18 

11 

5 

8 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race; 

1 
1 

14 
8 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 

10 
1 

1 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 
4 
1 
1 

Italian,  North 

4 
4 

5 
2 

"i" 

1 

Italian,  South 

Irish 

1 

Mexican 

...... 

2 
2 
4 

Portuguese. . 

1 

Swedish 

1 

West  Indian 

1 

6 

3 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total  foreign-born...        ,  . 

51 

5 

22 

10 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Grand  total           

131 

6 

28 

40 

20 

19 

6 

10 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
t  ime  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

None  of  the  females  employed  earned  as  much  as  $70  per  month. 
In  fact,  only  2  earned  between  $60  and  $70,  and  only  10  between  $50 
and  $60  per  month,  while  6  earned  between  $45  and  $50.  In  other 
words,  only  18,  or  13.8  per  cent  of  the  131,  earned  $45  or  over  as 
against  65.1  per  cent  of  the  males  who  earned  $70  or  over  per  month. 
Seventy-four,  or  56.5  per  cent,  of  the  females  earned  less  than  $35  per 
month,  or  from  $4  to  |9  per  week — the  rate  reported  in  one  factory  in 
1890.  Those  earning  between  $35  and  $45  numbered  39,  or  29.8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  from  whom  data  were  obtained. 

The  majority  (61.1  per  cent)  of  the  women  were  native-born,  25  of 
native  father  and  55  of  foreign  father,  a  total  of  80.  Somewhat 
greater  earnings  are  shown  by  these  than  by  the  foreign-born.  Of  the 
latter,  72.5  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  46.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born, 
were  earning  less  than  $35  per  month.  The  lowest  earnings  were 
shown  by  the  Porto  Ricans,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Mexicans,  and  South 
Italians,  all  of  whom  reported  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  number  as 
earning 'less  than  $30  per  month.  The  reasons  for  the  low  earnings 
of  females  are  to  be  found  in  their  occupational  distribution.  As 
pointed  out  above,  they  are  employed  chiefly  at  tobacco  stripping  and 
packing — disagreeable  work,  requiring  Uttle  skill,  but  quickness  and 
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deftness.  Since  the  work  requires  Uttle  ability  and  no  previous  expe- 
rience it  attracts  those  who  can  not  obtain  employment  elsewhere, 
at  wages  below  those  usually  paid  in  other  occupations. 

Twenty-eight  persons  between  14  and    18  years  of  age  were  em- 

?loyed  in  the  5  factories  from  which  the  above  data  were  secured, 
'heir  earnings  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  24. — Number  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  rate  per  month*  by  general  natii-ity  and  race."- 

(STUDY  or  EMPLOTEES.) 


Num- 
ber 
report- 
ing 
com- 
plete 
data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  month. 

General  nativity  and 
race. 

Un- 
der 
116. 

$15 
and 
un- 
der 
$20. 

$20 
and 
un- 
der 
$25. 

$25 
and 
un- 
der 
$30. 

$30 
and 
un- 
der 
$35. 

$35 
and 
un- 
der 
$40. 

$40 
and 
un- 
der 
$45. 

$45 
and 
un- 
der 
$50. 

$50 
and 
un- 
der 
$60. 

$60 
and 
un- 
der 
$70. 

$70 

or 

over 

Native-born    ot    native 
father,  White 

1 

1 

Native-bom    of    foreign 
father,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 

flprmany 

1 
12 

1 
1 

1 

Italy 

i 

7 
1 

3 

1 

Portugal 

1 

Total 

15 

1 

1 

8 

.■? 

2 

Total  native-born. . 

16 

1 

2 

8  1        3 

2 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Canadian  (other  than 
lYench) 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Italian ,  North 

1 

...... 

2 

2 

Italian,  South 

West  Indian 

1 

Totalforeign-bom. . 

8 

24 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Grand  total 

2 

5 

3 

9  1        .1 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  volimtarv  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

o  Including  4  males  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  who  were  employed,  2  were  Spanish  and  2  West  In- 
dian, 3  earned  between  $15  and  $20,  and  1  between  $20  and  $25  per  month. 

Of  the  2S  persons  24  were  female.  None  of  these  earned  as  much 
as  S45  per  month.  In  fact,  only  5,  aU  native-born,  earned  between 
S.35  and  S45  per  month,  while  12  earned  between  S25  and  S35,  and  7 
between  S15  and  $25  per  month.  Of  the  4  males,  2  of  whom  were 
Spanish  and  2  West  Indians,  3  earned  between  $15  and  $20  and  1 
between  S20  and  S25  per  month. 

The  earnings  above  presented  were  taken  from  personal  data 
obtained  from  the  employees.  TTage  data  were  taken  from  the  pay 
roUs  of  two  other  establishments. 
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Table  25. — Number  of  employ  ees  in  two  establishments  earning  each  speeifiedrate  perday,* 

by  general  nativity  and  race."- 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

$1 

and 

under 

11.25. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.25. 

$2.26 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

imder 

$3.50. 

6 

5 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 
Chinese 

53 
2 
8 
3 

1 
1 
1 

13 

10 

13 

8 

3 

i 

1 

Italian,  North 

1 

7 
3 

Porto  Rican 

Total  foreign-born 

66 

3 

23 

10 

13 

8 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Grand  total . . 

72 

3 

28 

11 

13 

8 

3 

4 

1 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  accoiiat  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  All  Chinese  are  males;  1  Italian  male  earning  between  $3  and  $3.60  per  day;  all  others  are  females. 

These  two  factories  employed  Chinese  exclusively  as  cigar  makers, 
and  hired  women  of  various  races  as  tobacco  strippers  and  packers. 
Only  1  male  other  than  Chinese  and  only  6  native-born  women  were 
employed.  Five  of  these  6  women  earned  between  $1  and  $1.25, 
and  1  between  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day.  Of  the  other  female 
employees,  who  numbered  12,  10  earned  $1  and  under  $1.25  per  day 
and  2  less  than  $1  per  day.  The  chief  significance  of  this  table,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  exhibit  of  earnings  of  the  Chinese  cigar  makers. 
Of  these  there  were  53;  45,  or  84.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  number, 
earning  less  than  $2  per  day,  while  of  the  remaining  8  only  1  earned 
more  than  $2.50  per  day.  Converting  the  figures  to  a  monthly  basis, 
allowing  26  days  per  month,  it  is  seen  that  84.9  per  cent  of  the  Chinese 
cigar  makers  earned  less  than  $62  per  month,  whereas  of  the  190  male 
employees  of  other  races  reported  in  Table  22,  75.2  per  cent  earned  $70 
or  over  per  month.  This  contrast  is  made  even  more  striking  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Chinese  were  cigar  makers,  while  41  of  the  other 
male  employees  were  engaged  at  work  other  than  cigar  making,  which 
is  in  general  the  highest  paid  occupation  in  the  industry. 

Sanitary  conditions  were  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  all  but  one 
of  the  factories  investigated.  At  this  establishment  light  and  ven- 
tilation were  poor  and  the  workrooms  were  not  kept  clean.  The 
employees  were  largely  natives  and  immigrants  from  north  Europe, 
however,  and  the  employment  of  immigrants  was  apparently  not 
responsible  for  the  existing  conditions. 


Chapter  V. 
IMMIGRANT  LABOR  IN  THE  POWDER  FACTORIES  OF  CAIIFORNIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Agents  of  the  Commission  investigated  4  powder  factories  located 
in  California.  Data  were  secured  from  734  employees,  of  whom  711 
were  males  and  23  females.  The  number  of  employees  of  each  race 
reporting  data  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  20. — Number  of  employees  far  whom,  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

Azores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

I)  en  mark 

England 

France 

G  ermany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

South  America  (country  not  speci  fied) 


Total. 


Total  native-born. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Ajmenian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Firmish 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total  foreign-bora. 
Grand  total 


169 

1 
6 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
13 
5 
24 
32 
3 
1 
1 
1 
7 
4 
5 
2 


1 
23 
105 
I 
4 
S 
1 
34 
0 
5 
29 
57 
31 
14 
5 
10 
2 
58 
5 
17 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 


428 


20 


23 


1 

6 
1 
6 
3 
1 
2 
13 
6 
26 
34 
3 
1 
3 
1 
9 
4 
5 
2 
1 


126 
303 


1 
23 
105 

1 

4 

8 

1 
34 

6 

5' 
29 
57 
31 
14 

5 
10 

2 
60 

6 
17 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 


431 
734 
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The  foreign-bom  are  more  numerous  than  the  native-bom.  In- 
deed, of  the  total  of  734,  only  303,  or  41.1  per  cent,  were  native-born. 
Of  these,  55.1  per  cent  were  native-born  of  native  father,  and  44.9 
per  cent  were  native  born  of  foreign  father.  Of  the  23  females 
reported,  20  were  native-bom,  8  of  native  father  and  12  of  foreign 
father,  The  persons  native-bom  of  foreign  father  were  for  the 
most  part  descendants  of  north  Europeans."  The  fathers  of  75.4  per 
cent  of  this  group  were  from  north  European  countries.  Of  the  re- 
maining 31,  21  were  descended  from  fathers  who  immigrated  from 
Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  Canada. 

The  Chinese  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  foreign-born  races 
reported,  numbering  105,  or  24.4  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-born. 
Six  other  races  reported  more  than  20  members  employed  in  powder 
factories.  These  were  the  Portuguese  with  60,  the  Irish  Avith  57, 
the  English  with  34,  the  North  Italians  with  31,  the  German  with  29, 
and  the  Canadian  with  23  persons  reporting.  Other  races  numberiag 
10  or  over  were  the  Scotch  with  17,  the  South  Italian  -nith  14,  and  the 
Norwegian  with  10.  It  should  be  noted  that  171,  or  39.7  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign-born  were  north  Europeans,  while  106  were  south  Euro- 
peans, 105  were  Chinese,  and  24  were  east  Europeans,  leaving  25  of 
races  other  than  members  of  these  groups.  Only  3  foreign-bom 
women  were  employed. 

The  races  which  are  represented  in  the  data  by  any  considerable 
numbers  have  been  employed  in  this  industry  since  its  inception, 
about  30  years  prior  to  the  investigation.  The  only  race  changes 
to  be  noted  are  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  number  of  Chinese  em- 
ployed, due  to  their  increasing  scarcity  and  consequent  command  of 
higher  wages  in  this  and  other  industries,  the  introduction  of  a  few 
east  Europeans,  and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  Italians. 

Data  with  regard  to  the  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States 
were  secured  from  367  persons,  of  whom  3  were  females.  This 
information  is  presented  in  the  table  following. 

"■  The  races  included  under  the  terms  north,  south,  and  east  Europeans  in  this  report 
are  as  follows : 

North  European;  South  European:  East  European — Cont'd. 

Danish.                                     Italian  (North).  Bussian. 

Dutch.                                       Italian  (South).  Slovenian. 

English.                                    Portuguese.  Other  races: 

French.                                     Spanish.  Armenian. 

German.  East  European:  Canadian. 

Irish.                                         Croatian.  Chinese. 

Norwegian.                               Dalmatian.  Swiss  (race  not  speci- 

Scotch.                                      Finnish.  fied). 
Swedish.                                   Magyar. 
Welsh.                                      Polish. 
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Tab;-e  2";.— Number  oj  foreign-horn  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race.  "■ 


MALE. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  tor  time  spent  abroad.] 

Number 

reportmg 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of 

years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armenian 

1 

23 
41 
1 
4 
8 
1 

34 

6 

5 

29 

57 

31 

14 

5 

10 

2 

68 

5 

17 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

Chinese 

40 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

2 

1 
1 

Danish 

1 
1 

1 

"' "i" 

1 

6 
1 
2 

2 

4 

Dutch 

Enghsh 



7 

4 

1 

1 
3 

2 
2 

""■4' 

10 
2 

18 
1 
3 

Firmish 

French 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

6' 

2 
5 
6 
1 

2 
2 
5 
4 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

6 

7 
8 
4 
2 
2 
2 
12 

12 
14 
4 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Norwegian 

1 

1 

6 

Polish 

Portuguese 

2 
2 

9 
1 

2 
3 
1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

5 

15 

Russian 

Scotch 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

1 

2 

5 

Welsh 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

364 

10 

34 

26 

14 

19 

53 

29 

32 

uOt  the  3  foreign-bor.-.  females,  1  had  been  in  the  United  States  three  years  and  2  from  five  to  nine  years. 

Of  the  364  males,  103,  or  28.3  per  cent,  had  entered  the  United 
States  within  five  years,  while  53,  or  11.8  per  cent,  had  lived  here 
from  five  to  nine  years;  61,  or  16.7  per  cent, from  ten  to  twenty  years; 
and  147,  or  39.8  per  cent,  twenty  years  or  over.  All  but  one  of  the 
Chinese  had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over.  Of  the 
European  races,  those  of  north  Europe  reported  by  far  the  largest 
proportions  as  having  lived  in  the  United  States  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Indeed,  60.6  per  cent  of  this  group  had  lived  here 
ten  years  or  over,  as  opposed  to  28.6  per  cent  of  the  south  Euro- 
peans and  28.7  per  cent  of  the  east  Europeans.  In  other  words, 
71.5  per  cent  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years,  as  against  39.4  per  cent  of  the 
north  Europeans. 
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OCCUPATIONS   OF   RACES    EMPLOYED. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  various  races  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  28. — Number  oj   powder-miU  employees  m  each  specified  occupation  group,  by 

general  nativity  and  race."' 


'  ieneral  nativity  and  ract 

Numoer 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Powder 
workers. 

General 
laborers. 

Mechan- 
ics and 
engi- 
neers. 

Chemical 
house 
employ- 
ees. 

Superin- 
tendents, 
bosses, 
and  fore- 
men. 

Native-bom  of  native  fatlier,  WMte 

176 

43 

62 

39 

17 

a 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fatlier,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

1 

5 
1 
S 
1 
2 
13 
6 
26 
34 
3 
1 
3 
1 
9 
4 
5 
2 
5 

1 

1 

Azores 

4 

1 
1 

ranada  ,., 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
7 
8 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

rhina 

Denmarlv 

1 
2 
1 
6 
16 
2 

6 
2 
7 
6 

1 

2 

1 
5 
4 

Germany 

1 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

1 

Norway 

1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Portugal 

4 

1 
2 
3 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

South  America  (race  not  specified) . .  . 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

127 

32 

46 

32 

3 

14 

Total  native-bora 

303 

75 

108 

71 

20 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Armenian 

1 

23 
105 
1 
4 
8 
1 

34 
6 
5 
29 
57 
31 
14 
5 

10 
2 
60 
5 
17 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 

1 
4 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

6 
f9 
1 
1 
3 
1 
9 

6 
13 

7 

Chinese 

3 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

3 
2 

Danish 

3 

Dutch 

English 

16 

2 

1 

11 

44 

20 

7 

5 

6 

6 
4 
3 
9 
4 
4 

2 

J 

Finnish 

French 

1 
5 
2 

German 

3 

5 
5 
7 

Irish 

2 

Italian  (North) 

2 

Italian  (South) 

Magyar 

2 

1 

1 
2 

PoUsh 

5 

1 
6 

55 
4 
4 
1 

Russian 



Scotch 

4 

1 

2 

Slovenian 

1 
3 

Swedish 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Welsh 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

431 

148 

203 

46 

14 

20 

Grand  total 

6  734 

223 

311 

117 

34 

49 

a  The  various  occupations  grouped  under  the  captions  of  this  table  are  as  follows:  (1)  Powder  workers— 
Powder  hand,  shell  roller,  powder  packer,  powder  cutter,  powder  maker,  nitro-glycerliie  worker,  powder 
car  man;  (2)  General  laborers — Laborer,  cook,  teamster,  fireman,  janitor,  cooper,  keg  maker,  watchman, 
stableman,  box  maker,  sawyer,  saw  filer,  oil  wheeler,  switcher,  oiler,  tool  keeper,  pulp  screener,  wood 
turner,  mechanics'  assistant;  (3)  Mechanics  and  engineers— Electrician,  construction  engineer,  steam 
engineer,  locomotive  engineer,  machinist,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  tinsmith,  pipe  fitter,  lead  burner,  mill- 
wright, brick  mason,  scale  repairer,  painter;  (4)  Cnemlcal  house  employees — Nitre  dryer,  acid  worker, 
chemist;  (5)  Superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen — Superintendent,  assistant  superintendent  foreman, 
boss,  steward.  ' 

ft  Twenty-three  females  are  included.    These  are  largely  powder  workers. 
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Of  the  734  reporting  data  on  occupations,  311,  or  42.4  per  cent, 
were  employed  as  general  laborers,  while  223,  or  30.4  per  cent,  were 
powder  workers.  A  large  number  of  mechanics  and  engineers  were 
employed,  117,  or  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Thirty-four  were 
employed  in  handling  chemicals  and  49  occupied  supervisory  posi- 
tions. Of  the  49  superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen,  29  were 
native-born,  15  of  native  father,  and  14  of  foreign  father.  Of  the 
20  foreign-born  employed  in  this  capacity,  8  were  north  Europeans, 
7  Canadians  (other  than  French),  2  North  Italian,  and  3  Chinese.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Chinese  and  Italians  were  all 
employed  as  "straw  bosses"  over  "gangs"  of  laborers  of  their  own 
races,  and  not  in  the  higher  supervisory  positions.  Half  of  the 
employees  in  the  chemical  house  were  native-born  of  native  father. 
Only  3  persons  native-born  of  foreign  father  were  employed  in  this 
capacity,  the  remaining  14  being  foreign-born.  Of  these  14  foreign- 
born,  11  were  north  Europeans,  2  Poles,  and  1  Russian.  The  mechan- 
ics and  engineers  were  almost  exclusively  natives  and  north  Europeans. 
In  fact,  104  of  117  were  of  this  racial  group,  the  other  races  repre- 
sented being  the  Armenian  with  1,  the  Canadian  with  4,  the  Finnish 
with  4,  and  the  North  Italian  with  4.  However,  71,  or  60.7  per  cent, 
of  the  mechanics  and  engineers  were  native-bom,  39  of  native  father 
and  28  of  north  European  fathers,  the  remaining  4  being  descended 
from  immigrants  from  the  Azores,  Australia,  Portugal,  and  South 
America. 

Of  the  311  general  laborers,  203,  or  65.2  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
born,  and  108,  or  34.8  per  cent,  were  native-born.  Of  the  latter,  62 
were  of  native  fathers  and  46  of  foreign  fathers  who  immigrated  from 
north  European  countries,  the  Azores,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  The  races 
most  largely  employed  as  general  laborers  among  the  foreign-born 
were  the  Portuguese,  North  ItaUans,  Irish,  English,  Chinese,  and 
German,  in  the  order  named.  From  1  to  7  of  each  of  13  other  races 
were  working  as  general  laborers. 

The  work  of  handhng  the  powder  is  the  most  dangerous  occupa- 
tion connected  with  this  industry.  Furthermore,  some  of  it,  such  as 
rolling  shells,  is  comparatively  light  and  can  be  performed  by  women. 
With  these  two  facts  in  mind  it  is  of  significance  that  84.8  per  cent 
of  the  Chinese  were  employed  as  powder  workers  and  compose  39.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  engaged  in  handlmg  powder.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  23  women  who  were  reported  were  employed  at  rolling 
shells.  Of  the  223  persons  included  in  that  occupation  group,  148, 
or  66.3  per  cent,  were  foreign-born,  as  opposed  to  75,  or  33.7  per  cent, 
who  were  native-born.  Of  the  foreign-born,  16  race  groups  other 
than  Chinese  were  employed  at  this  work  in  numbers  varying  from  1 

to  9.  '  •  1         , 

The  salient  facts  indicated  by  this  table  are  that  natives  and  north 
Europeans  are  depended  on  most  largely  for  the  more  responsible 
positions,  superintendents,  bosses,  and  foremen,  chemical-house 
employees,  and  mechanics  and  engineers,  while  most  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  south  and  east  Europeans  are  employed  as  general  laborers 
or  as  powder  workers.  This  occupational  distribution,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Chinese,  should  be  kept  m  mind  m  examining  the 
data  with  reference  to  earnings  of  the  employees  which  follow. 
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HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  OF  LABOR. 

Fairly  steady  employment  throughout  the  year  prevails  in  this 
industry.  Hours  of  labor  vary  with  the  several  occupations.  For 
example,  the  machinists  work  an  eight-hour  day,  while  powder  makers 
at  one  factory  work  as  many  as  fourteen  hours.  The  majority  of  the 
employees,  however,  are  required  to  work  ten  hours  per  day.  In  spite 
of  these  long  hours  of  labor  the  earnings  of  the  employees  are  relatively 
rather  low.  The  daily  earnings  of  635  males  18  years  of  age  or 
over  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 

Table  29. — Number  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

ccmplete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

$1 
and 

un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 

and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White                

163 

1 
3 
1 

4 
3 
1 
1 
13 
6 
23 
32 
3 
1 
1 
1 
7 
4 
6 
2 

1 

38 

42 

37 
1 

20 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 

1 

RpljnnTTl 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

""2 

Chile 

1 

1 

Tlpn-mftrlr. 

4 
3 

4 
8 
2 

1 

3 
...... 

4 

2 
2 
2 

4 

France 

Germany 

4 
11 

1 

g 

5 

Italy               

1 

Norway 

1 

1 

...... 

2 

4 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

RcotlaTiH 

Sweden 

1 

Total 

111 

274 

28 

29 

20 

13 

21 

Total  native-bom  . . 

1 

66 

71 

57 

33 

46 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

AfTTiPTiiftn. 

1 

23 

41 

1 

4 

8 

1 

34 

6 

5 

29 

57 

31 

14 

5 

10 

2 

55 
5 

17 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

1 

6 

Canadian     (other     than 
French) 

5 
2 

6 
1 
1 

1 
11 

6 

1 

1 

30 

7 

Croatian 

3 

1 

1 
3 

DanioVi 

1 

Dutch 

EngUsh 

10 
2 
1 
5 
37 
18 
7 
5 
5 

6 

3 

4 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 

4 

1 
10 
8 
6 
2 

....„ 

6 
3 

4 

2 

German 

6 

Irish 

1 

1 

Itahan,  North 

2 

Magyar 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 

1 

PoUsh 

Portuguese 

1 

36 
2 
4 
1 

17 
1 
9 

Russian 

Scotch         

2 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

...... 

3 

Welsh 

Swiss  (race  not  specified). . 

1 

Total-foreign-bom 

361 

1 

32 

7 

146 

77 

46 

28 

24 

635 

1 

33 

7 

212 

148 

103 

61 

70 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Of  the  635  reported,  234,  or  36.8  per  cent,  earned  $3  or  more  per 
day.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in  the  three  higher 
occupational  groups.  The  general  laborers  and  powder  workers  earned 
about  the  same  wages,  which  ranged  between  $2  and  $3.  Of  the 
total  number  reported,  360,  or  56.7  per  cent,  earned  between  $2  and 
$3  per  da}^,  while  only  41  earned  less  than  $2  per  day.  The  earnings 
of  the  native-born  were  in  general  larger  than  those  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Indeed,  49.8  per  cent  of  the  former,  as  against  27.2  per  cent 
of  the  latter,  earned  $3  or  over  per  day,  while  only  1  native-born  per- 
son earned  less  than  $2  per  day  as  opposed  to  40  foreign-born  earning 
less  thaii  $2.  The  earnings  groups  closely  follow  the  occupational 
distribution.  For  example,  the  natives  and  north  Europeans  who 
occupied   most   of  the   more  remunerative  positions   naturally   re- 

Eorted  the  greatest  proportions  earning  large  wages.  The  native- 
orn,  as  noted  above,  showed  49.8  per  cent  earning  $3  or  over  per 
day,  while  the  north  Europeans  reported  39.2  per  cent  as  compared 
with  only  17.4  per  cent  of  the  south  and  east  Europeans  who  earned 
$3  or  over  per  day.  None  of  the  Chinese  earned  as  much  as  $3  per 
day.  In  fact,  of  the  41  members  of  this  race  reporting  data  on  that 
point,  31  earned  less  than  $1.75  per  day.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this 
connection  that  the  whites  who  perform  tasks  of  the  same  sort  as 
those  at  which  these  Chinese  are  employed  earned  from  50  to  75 
cents  more  per  daj'  than  did  the  Chinese.  The  usual  pay  of  a  white 
"powder  hand,"  for  example,  is  $2.25  to  |2.50  per  day,  while  the 
Chinese  "powder  hands"  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  Chinese  are  even  less  than  those  of  the  women  employed 
in  rolling  shells.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  indicates 
the  daily  earnings  of  16  females,  18  years  of  age  or  over: 

Table  30. — Number  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  and  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  eacb  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1.25. 

31.25 
and 
$1.50. 

SI  .50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

S1.75 
and 

under 

S2. 

S2 

and 

under 

S2.50. 

S2.60 

and 

under 

S3. 

$3 

and 
under 
S3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4 

or 

over. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Native-born   of  foreign  fattier,   by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

South    America    (country    not 

1 

Total 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

14 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

10 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

*Thls  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Of  these  16  women  only  2  earned  $3  or  over,  but  7  earned  between 
$2.50  and  $3.  The  remaining  7  earned  between  $1.25  and  $1.75  per 
da}^ — earnings  which  correspond  to  those  of  most  of  the  Chinese. 

The  following  tables  show  the  earnings  of  18  persons  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age  who  found  employment  in  the  powder  factories 
investigated : 

Table  31. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 
report- 
ing 
complete 
data. 

Number  earning  each  specltted  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

81.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
S2.60. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4 

or 

over. 

Native-born  ot  native  father, 
White..  . 

5 

1 

2 

2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Germany 

Total 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Foreign-bom,  by  race,  Portu- 
guese  

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom . . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Grand  total 

11 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

♦This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  tbe  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  los' 
I  ime  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Table  32. — Number  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

report- 

mg 

complete 

data. 

Niunber  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

1  Jeneral  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

S1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.60. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
S2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

S2.60 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$4. 

$4 

or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father. 
White 

3 

2 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
2 

1 

Portugal 

2 

Total 

3 

2 

1 

Total  native-bom 

6 

2 

3 

1 



Foreign-bom,  by  race,  Portu- 
guese  

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

1 

1 

Grand  total 

7 

1 

2 

5 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  reuses. 
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Of  the  11  males  reported  in  these  tables,  8  were  native-born  and 
3  foreign-born.  Their  earnings  ranged  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  day. 
However,  6  earned  less  than  $1.75  per  day.  Of  the  7  females,  6  of 
whom  were  native-born,  only  3  earned  less  than  11.75  per  day, 
while  4  earned  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  per  day.  The  earnings  of 
the  girls  are  higher  because  they  work  at  shell  rolling  where  they 
are  practically  as  efficient  workers  as  are  adults.  The  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  employed  as  helpers  or  at  odd  jobs. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 

At  each  of  the  powder  factories  investigated,  board  and  lodging 
were  provided  by  the  company  at  rates  varying  from  $19.25  to  $22 
per  month.  The  service  included  substantial  food  in  ample  quantities, 
and  single  rooms,  equipped  with  iron  beds  and  chairs.  The  men  fur- 
nished their  own  bedding.  At  three  factories,  houses  were  rented  by 
the  companies  to  their  employees.  These  establishments  were  located 
outside  of  any  town,  and  the  companies  were  obliged  to  build  houses 
for  their  employees  because  of  the  lack  of  any  others  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  houses  were  neat  and  well  cared  for,  and  rented  for  from 
$4  to  $20  per  month  according  to  their  size  and  location.  Members 
of  all  races  were  allowed  to  board  at  the  company  lodging  houses,  or 
rent  company  houses  except  the  Chinese,  who  lived  apart  in  "bunk 
houses"  and  provided  their  own  food.  No  stores  were  operated  by 
the  companies  at  any  plant  investigated. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  dangerous  character  of  the  work,  some  of 
the  companies  have  adopted  a  very  liberal  policy  in  caring  for  injured 
employees.  At  two  establishments,  the  company  cared  for  the 
victims  of  accidents  in  its  works  until  recovery,  free  of  charge,  and 
in  addition  gave  them  half  pay  during  their  disability.  No  assessment 
of  any  kind  was  levied  upon  the  men  for  this  service.  However,  men 
whose  injuries  were  the  result  of  their  own  personal  negligence  were 
subject  to  discrimination.  Furthermore,  no  provision  was  made  for 
sickness  on  the  part  of  the  employees  or  their  famiUes.  At  two 
factories  assessments  of  50  cents  per  month  were  levied  on  the 
men  by  an  association  to  which  all  the  men  belonged,  which  in  turn 
furnished  such  medical  or  hospital  service  as  might  be  necessary. 
At  one  establishment  the  company  furnished  to  the  hospital  associa- 
tion free  of  charge  a  building  equipped  for  use  as  a  hospital.  At  two 
factories  the  operators  provide  for  men  permanently  injured  by 
accidents  at  the  plants,  giving  them  either  a  monthly  pension  or 
a  lump  sum  of  money,  and  in  cases  of  death  }my  the  entire  funeral 
expenses  and  also  a  cash  indemnity  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased.  This  indemnity  is  different  for  the  Chinese  and  for  the 
various  "white  races."  For  example,  if  a  Chinese  is  killed,  tiie 
indemnity  is  fixed  at  $175,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  fatal  accident  to 
a  white  employee  the  relatives  receive  from  $300  to  $500,  according 
to  their  financial  condition,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  man  killed.  In  such  cases,  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
employee  is  offered  work  at  $50  per  month  as  long  as  she  may  desire  it, 
or  until  she  marries  again.  Children  of  such  employees  are  provided 
for  in  orphan  asylums  at  company  expense.  At  one  factory,  retiring 
employees  who  have  served  15  years  or  more  are  given  a  pension. 
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WELFARE    WORK. 

At  two  establishments  clubhouses  were  maintained  for  the  use  of  the 
men.  At  one  of  these,  all  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  company  save 
that  of  magazine  subscriptions,  which  is  paid  by  the  men,  who 
choose  their  own  periodical  literature.  At  the  other  factory,  the 
company  furnishes  the  clubhouse,  water  and  electricity  and  keeps 
up  the  grounds  surrounding  the  building.  All  other  expenses  are  met 
by  an  association  to  which  about  half  of  the  employees,  mostly 
single  men,  belong,  and  the  dues  of  which  amount  to  $1  per  month. 
The  house  contains  reading  rooms,  a  library,  pool  tables,  a  barber 
shop,  and  a  swimming  pool.  At  another  factory  the  company 
maintains  an  assembly  room  where  the  men  can  meet  socially. 
Furthermore,  bathing  facilities  are  furnished,  which  add  much  to 
the  comfort  of  those  whose  work  is  among  chemicals. 

RELATIONS  OF  RACES  EMPLOYED. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  there  was  no  marked  segrega- 
tion of  the  races.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  handling  of  explosives,  and  work  in  gangs  under  a 
Chinese  ' '  boss. ' '  In  some  cases,  they  are  employed  to  keep  the  women 
shell  rollers  suppUed  with  the  necessary  materials,  thus  working  in 
the  same  room  with  white  women.  In  cases  other  than  this,  their 
segregation  at  work  is  complete.  They  also  segregate  themselves 
when  off  duty,  living  together  in  "bunk  houses."  The  Italians, 
whose  number  has  increased  in  recent  years,  also  show  a  tendency 
to  "colonize"  in  their  living  quarters.  Other  races,  however,  mix 
freely  with  the  natives. 

employers'   OPINIONS   OF  RACES  EMPLOYED. 

Wherever  the  Chinese  are  employed  they  are  r^arded  as  the  most 
efficient  workmen  in  the  department  where  they  are  employed.  The 
preference  is  based  on  their  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  and  to  their 
automatic  application  while  at  work.  Another  source  of  favor 
doubtless  lies  m  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  work  for  lower  wages  than 
other  races,  considering  the  danger  of  the  work  performed  by  them. 
In  the  other  departments  natives,  other  than  the  vagrant  type,  and 
immigrants  from  north  Europe  are  preferred.  The  Italians  were 
said  to  be  fairly  satisfactory.  In  general,  the  employers  regarded  the 
second  generation  of  immigrants  as  a  distinct  improvement  on  their 
fathers,  because  of  their  better  education  and  their  more  progressive 
ideas. 


Chapter  VI. 

IMMIGRANTS   EMPLOYED   IN  MISCELLANEOUS   INDUSTRIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Several  industries  in  which  comparatively  few  persons  are  employed 
were  investigated  in  California,  for  the  reason  that  they  present 
conditions  of  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  immigration.  The 
data  secured  from  two  such  industries  are  presented  brietly  in  the 
following  pages.  They  include  general  information  from  6  establish- 
ments, and  personal  data  concerning  1,373  employees.  The  two 
industries  are  cotton  manufacture  and  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing. 


IMMIGRANT    LABOR    EMPLOYED    IN    COTTON    MILLS    IN    OAKLAND. 

Two  cotton  mills  located  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  were  investigated. 
These  two  mills  are  the  only  ones  of  importance  in  the  State.  Per- 
sonal data  were  secured  from  540  persons,  209  of  whom  were  males, 
331  females.  The  number  of  employees  from  whom  data  were 
secured  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  by  general  nativity  and 
race: 

Table  33. — Number  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  fatlier; 

White 

Negro 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Canada 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Spain 


Total 

Total  native-born. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Canadian,  French . 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

EngUsh 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Itahan,  South 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Scotch 

Spanish 


Total  foreign-born. 
Grand  total 


Male. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 

10 

5 

2 

117 

16 
1 


154 

11 

1 


331 


Total. 


20 
1 


4 
1 

18 
9 

12 
1 

93 
4 
1 


162 
183 


1 
2 
3 

11 
6 
3 
4 

17 

8 

2 

271 

27 
2 


357 


640 
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The  majority  of  the  employees,  both  male  and  female,  were 
foreign-born.  A  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  the  males  than  of 
the  females  were  foreign-born — 78.9  per  cent,  as  against  58  per 
cent.  The  larger  percentage  of  native-born  females  in  the  industry 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  narrower  field  of  work  exists  for  them  than 
for  native-born  men  in  other  industries.  However,  the  great  majority 
of  the  native-born  em  Jovees,  both  men  and  women,  were  born  of 
foreign  father.  In  fact.  SS.5  per  cent  of  the  native-born  were  the 
offspring  of  immigrants,  and  Ss.o  per  cent  were  native-born  of  fathers 
from  Portu^gal  and  the  Azores  alone.  The  Portuguese  are  also 
the  most  numerous  race  among  the  foreign-born,  numbering  75.9 
per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  notable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
females  than  of  the  males  were  of  this  race — 80.2  per  cent  as  opposed 
to  70.9  per  cent.  Other  races  most  largely  represented  were  the 
Scotch,  Italian,  and  English.  Only  13  different  races  were  repre- 
sented among  those  from  whom  data  were  obtained. 

Most  of  the  foreign-born  employees  were  comparatively  recent 
immigrants.     This  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Table  34. — Number  of  foreign-bom  emphyees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is  made 

for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 


Under 
1. 


Sto 


10  to 
14. 


15  to 

19. 


20  or 
over. 


Canadian,  French. 

Dalmatian 

Danish. 

English 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Scotch 

Spanish 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

10 

5 

2 

117 

16 

1 


165 


33 


10 


English 

5 

3 

154 

11 

1 

2 
3 

3 

1 

1 

French 

1 

1 

German 

1 

1 

Irish 

1 
1 
2 
29 
1 

1 

Italian,  North 

1 

4 

1 

2 
1 

21 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Italian,  South 

16 

21 
1 

36 
1 

7 

11 
2 

9 

Scotch 

4 

Spanish 

1 



Total 

192 

6 

25 

39 

15 

23 

40 

18 

Of  the  females,  57.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  males,  47  9  per  cent  had 
been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  while  78.6  per  cent 
and  67.9  per  cent,  respectively,  had  been  here  less  than  ten  years. 
An  even  larger  percentage  of  the  Portuguese  were  recent  immigrants. 
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Of  this  race,  54.7  per  cent  of  the  males  and  59.1  per  cent  of  the 
females  had  immigrated  to  this  country  within  five  years  of  the  inves- 
tigation. The  Italians  were  also  recent  immigrants,  having  for  the 
greater  part  immigrated  within  five  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  north  Europeans,  and  especially  the  Scotch  and  Enghsh, 
had  been  in  this  country  ten  years  or  over. 

The  two  cotton  mills  investigated  were  both  located  near  or  in 
locaHties  inhabited  chiefly  by  Portuguese.  One  had  been  in  opera- 
tion less  than  a  year,  the  other  for  about  twenty-five  years.  No 
racial  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  among  the  employees. 
A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  women  and  youths  have  been 
employed  in  recent  years,  however,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Portuguese  to  secure  factory  work  for  their  women  and  children,  and 
to  the  scarcity  of  male  laborers  available  for  such  work.  At  present 
84  males  and  163  females  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  are  employed 
out  of  a  total  of  536  employees  reporting  complete  data. 

The  factories  operate  nine  hours  per  day  for  a  six-day  week,  and 
employment  is  regular  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  adult 
persons  earning  each  specified  sum  per  day,  by  sex  and  general 
nativity  and  race,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  35. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


NuBiber 

reporting 

COTQplete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
«1. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
im- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.75. 

SI  .75 
and 
un- 
der 

$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 

$2.60. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White  : 

3 

2 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
1 
1 
14 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 

3 

1 

Total        

18 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

21 

2 

3 

2 

6 

* 

3 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
4 
2 
62 
15 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Irish 

1 
4 
1 

1 
19 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Pnlich 

1 

13 
1 

1 

4 

2 

12 

10 
5 

2 
3 

1 

3 

Spanish 

Total  foreign-born 

101 

4 

2 

12 

17 

29 

22 

8 

2 

5 

122 

4 

4 

15 

19 

35 

26 

11 

3 

5 

♦  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  36. — Number  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
J1.2S. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

13 

5 

4 

3 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

2 
5 
1 
1 

11 
7 
9 
1 

18 
2 

1 

2 

1 

Azores 

3 

Can?  da 

1 

England .' 

1 

'""i" 

1 

Germany 

3 
1 
6 

3 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

1 
4 

Portugal 

1 

3 

10 

1 

Scotland 

1 

Total 

57 

5 

9 

24 

12 

3 

4 

Total  native-bom 

70 

5 

14 

28 

15 

3 

5 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 
English 

6 
2 
1 
2 
6 
3 
65 
11 
1 

0 

2 

4 

French 

German 

1 
2 
1 

1 
29 
6 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

4 

1 

1 
4 
2 

Italian,  South 

1 

1 

Portuguese 

1 

30 
3 
1 

Scotch 

Spanish 

Total  foreign-bom 

97 

1 

42 

44 

8 

2 

Grand  total 

167 

6 

56 

72 

23 

5 

5 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  earned  $2  but  less  than  $3  per  day, 
34.4  per  cent  $1  but  less  than  $2,  and  15.6  per  cent,  $3  or  over.  The 
adult  females,  on  the  other  hand,  all  earned  less  than  $2.50  per  day. 
Indeed,  all  but  33  of  the  167  reported  earned  less  than  $1.50,  while 
62  earned  less  than  $1.25  per  day.  The  native-born  males  as  a  group 
earned  about  the  same  rate  as  the  foreign-born  males,  but  the  earnings 
of  the  native-born  females  were  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
foreign-born  females.  The  earnings  of  both  male  and  female  Portu- 
guese, however,  were  appreciably  lower  than  those  of  the  native-born 
and  the  foreign-born  of  north  European  races.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  occupy  the  least  skilled  positions, 
and  are  less  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  industry  and  American 
conditions  because  of  their  more  recent  immigration.  The  Scotch, 
who  were  second  in  numerical  importance,  all  earn  relatively  high 
wages.  Many  of  them  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  industry  in 
the  mills  of  Scotland.  t,  &  J 

The  earnings  of  247  employees  who  were  14  and  under  18  years  of 
age  are  presented  in  the  tables  following. 

o 
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Table  37. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  eaming  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
J1.26. 

J1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.76. 

$1.76 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father. 
White 

1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Ireland 

1 
1 
19 
1 

1 

1 

10 

Italy 

Portugal 

5 

4 

1 

Spain 

Total 

22 

12 

6 

6 

Total  native-bom 

23 

12 

6 

5 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Dalmatian 

1 
2 
3 
1 
54 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

33 

Italian,  North 

Portuguese .        .  

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

61 

38 

11 

8 

2 

1 

...... 

1 

Grand  total 

84 

50 

17 

13 

2 

1 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  Is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Table  38. — Number  of  female  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

S1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

S2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 
42 
1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 
...... 

24 

3 

1» 

"io" 

1 

1 

Italy 

1 

7 

1 

Total 

65 

32 

22 

9 

1 

1 

Total  native-bom 

69 

34 

24 

9 

1 

1 

Forelgn-bom,  by  race: 

1 
3 

1 

1 

88 

1 

8 

1 

1 

7 

68 

23 

i 

1 

Total  foreign-bora 

94 

67 

27 

8 

1 

1 

. 

163 

91 

51 

17 

2 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  aeeount  Is  taken  of  voluntary  lest 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Of  these,  84  were  males  and  163  females.  The  majority  of  both 
sexes  earned  less  than  $1  per  day,  the  percentages  being  59.5  for  the 
males  and  55.8  for  the  females.  Of  the  females,  41.7  per  cent  earned 
$1  but  less  than  $1.50  per  day.  The  corresponding  percentage  for 
the  males  was  35.7.  Four  females  and  3  males  earned  between  11.50 
and  $2,  but  only  1,  a  male,  earned  as  much  as  $2  per  daj'-.  Most  of 
the  youths  reported  were  either  Portuguese  immigrants  or  Portuguese- 
Americans.  Indeed,  86.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  84.7  per  cent  of 
the  females  were  of  this  race. 

Conditions  of  work  in  the  mills  are  unusually  good.  The  rooms  are 
well  lighted  and  well  kept.  Extreme  care  is  exercised  to  prevent 
accidents  from  the  machmery.  The  belts  are  all  inclosed,  with  the 
result  that  very  few  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  estab- 
lishments. In  fact,  so  infrequent  were  they  that  the  liability  insur- 
ance formerly  carried  by  one  company  has  been  discontinued.  In 
cases  of  accidents,  and  often  in  cases  of  sickness,  the  wages  of  oper- 
atives are  continued  during  their  disability.  At  the  older  of  the  two 
establishments  four  large  lunch  rooms  are  provided,  one  for  each 
department,  and  the  sexes  are  segregated.  Facilities  for  cooking  are 
provided. 

In  the  workrooms  little  segregation  of  races  is  possible.  However, 
where  it  is  convenient  Portuguese  and  Italians  work  in  groups  of  their 
own  race  away  from  the  other  races.  With  regard  to  living  quarters, 
the  Portuguese  and  Itahans  reside  in  communities  of  their  own  race 
in  the  city  or  suburbs  and  have  little  association  with  the  other  races. 
The  other  foreign-born  mingle  freely  with  the  natives  in  their  social 
life. 

Several  Italians  and  Portuguese  have  become  foremen,  overseeing 
the  work  of  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  All  learn  to  speak 
English  readily,  but  are  much  slower  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
English.  Many  of  the  younger  Portuguese,'  however,  were  attending 
night  school.  A  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  were  naturalized, 
the  proportion  being  smallest  for  the  Portuguese  and  Itahans,  who 
evince  little  pohtical  interest. 

The  employers  regard  natives  and  north  Europeans  as  the  most 
satisfactory  laborers,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
other  races  have  necessarily  been  drawn  upon.  Among  these  the 
Portuguese  and  Italians  have  been  most  largely  employed,  and  are 
considered  the  most  desirable  of  the  more  recent  immigrants.  The 
second  generation  of  immigrants  is  better  equipped  for  the  work 
because  of  a  more  thorough  education  and  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  American  conditions  of  life.  They  are  more  progressive  than  their 
fathers,  but  are  said  to  lack  their  steadiness  of  purpose. 

IMMIGRANT    LABOR    EMPLOYED    IN    TBCE    SEWING    TRADES   OF  SAN 

FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Four  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  overalls, 
and  other  articles  of  men '3  clothing  were  investigated  by  agents  of 
the  Commission.  These  factories  were  all  located  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  clothing  industry  of  the  State  of  California  centers.  That 
these  four  factories  were  bjr  far  the  largest  in  operation  is  shown  by 
comparing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  and  in  the  number 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  in  the  State,     The 
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Special  Report  of  the  Census  on  Manufactures  in  1905  reported  73 
men's  clothing  factories,  employing  1,704  persons.  Of  these,  62  were 
located  in  San  Francisco  and  gave  employment  to  1,437  persons. 

The  four  establishments  investigated  in  1909  employed  approxi- 
mately 950  persons,  and  of  these  personal  data  were  secured  from  833. 

The  number  of  employees  from  whom  data  were  secured,  by  sex 
and  general  nativity  and  race,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  39. — Number  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  sex  and  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Chile 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


179 

2 
4 
1 
6 
2 
2 
17 


101 
59 
4 
1 
3 
2 
11 
2 
4 
4 


Total 

Total  native-bom. 


314 


33 


Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian ,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Cuban 

Danish 

English 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Irish 

Itahan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian - 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Spanish 

Swedish -  -  ■ 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . 


1 
1 

13 
1 
5 

29 
1 
2 

30 
122 

29 
5 

23 
3 
1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
3 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total 


301 


794 


192 

2 

4 

1 

6 

2 

2 

18 

10 

91 

108 

69 

4 

1 

3 

2 

11 

2 

4 

4 


334 
626 


1 
1 

15 
1 
5 

31 
1 
2 

30 
123 

29 
6 

23 
3 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
4 
9 
1 


307 
833 


The  manufacture  of  shirts  and  overalls  in  San  Francisco  is  carried 
on  very  largely  by  women.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
833  einployees  from  whom  data  were  obtained  only  39  were  men. 
Of  these  39  males,  13  were  native-bom  of  native  father,  and  20  were 
native-born  of  fathers  who  immigrated  to  this  country  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Ireland.  Of  the  remaining  6,  2  were  English, 
48296°— VOL  25—11 29 
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2  German,  1  North  ItaUan,  and  1  Spanish.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  supervisory  capacities,  or  as  janitors  and  messen- 
ger boys.     None  were  machine  operators. 

Of  the  794  women  from  whom  data  were  obtained,  493,  or  62.1  per 
cent,  were  native-bom,  314,  or  39.5  per  cent,  of  foreign  father,  and 
179,  or  22.5  per  cent,  of  native  father.  Almost  three-fourths  (72.6 
per  cent)  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father  were  offspring  of  north 
European  immigrants.  The  fathers  of  59,  however,  were  immigrants 
from  Italy.  Among  the  foreign-born,  the  North  Italians  were  most 
numerous,  numbering  122,  or  40.5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Other  races 
in  the  order  of  the  number  employed  were  the  Irish  with  30,  the 
German  and  South  Itahan  with  29  each,  the  Mexican  with  23,  and 
the  English  with  13.  In  all,  24  races  were  represented  among  the 
foreign-born. 

The  salient  facts  shown  by  this  table  are  that  women  predominate 
in  the  industry,  that  native-born  women  of  native  or  north  European 
fathers  are  most  numerously  employed,  and  that  among  the  foreign- 
born  the  Itahans  are  employed  in  greatest  number. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  period  of  residence  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  the  United  States: 

Table  40. — Number  of  foreign-born  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified  number 

of  years,  by  sex  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 

FEMALE,  a 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Eace. 

Under 

1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

2 
8 
1 
1 

13 
1 
5 

28 
1 
2 

26 
120 

29 
5 

22 
3 
1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
3 
9 
1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

English 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Erench 

1 
6 

...... 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

12 

Hebrew  Russian 

1 

1 
1 
11 
6 

Irish 

1 

15 
1 

1 

5 
28 
7 
2 
9 
2 
1 

5 
6 
1 

14 

Italian,  North 

13 

1 
1 

2i 
6 

13 

4 

""3 

9 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Norwegian . 

1 

1 

3 

2 
3 

Scotch 

1 

1 

Scotch-Irish 

1 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Swedish     

1 

i 

5 

1 

Total 

293 

20 

34 

27 

22 

13 

C5 

26 

25 

61 

o  Six  males  were  reported,  1  Spaniard  five  to  nine  years,  1  English  ten  to  fourteen  years,  1  North  Italian 
fifteen  to  nineteen  years,  and  2  Germans  and  1  English  twenty  years  or  oyer. 

The  Italian  women  are  as  a  class  more  recent  immigrants  than  the 
others  reported.  Of  the  North  and  South  Italians,  56.4  per  cent  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  as  opposed  to  only 
20.6  per  cent  of  the  north  European  women.     Moreover,  35,  or  23.5 
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per  cent,  of  the  Italians  had  lived  in  this  country  from  five  to  nine 
years.  In  other  words,  79.9  per  cent  had  resided  in  the  United 
States  less  than  ten  years.  The  north  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  62,  or  67.4  per  cent,  of  their  number,  as  having  been 
here  ten  years  or  over.  Indeed,  43,  or  46.7  per  cent,  of  the  north 
Europeans  had  lived  in  the  United  States  twenty  years  or  over.  A 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  other  south  and  east  European 
races  than  of  the  Italians  were  recent  immigrants.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  Mexicans  had  immigrated  between  three  and  nine  years 
before  the  Commission's  investigation. 

Three  of  the  4  factories  investigated  had  been  in  operation  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  the  other  for  fifteen  years.  In  only  one  had 
Chinese  ever  been  employed.  That  Chinese  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  clothing  industry  in  large  numbers  is  shown  by  the  census 
report  for  1870,  according  to  which  there  were  110  Chinese  out  of  a 
total  of  1,223  employed  in  the  sewing  trades  in  San  Francisco.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  1870-1880  the  Chinese  played  an  important  part  in 
the  industry.  They  never  monopolized  this  field  of  employment, 
however.  White  persons  have  always  been  the  most  numerous 
laborers.  When  Chinese  were  employed  in  the  same  factories  with 
white  persons  they  worked  in  separate  rooms.  With  the  passage  of 
the  Chinese-exclusion  act  the  demand  for  Chinese  in  other  lines  of 
work  became  more  insistent,  and  they  gradually  disappeared  froin  the 
industry.  The  Caucasians  employed  contemporaneously  witlt  the 
Chinese  were  largely  natives  and  north  European  immigrants.  This 
race  group  is  still  employed,  but  in  smaller  proportions.  The  chief 
reason  given  by  women  of  this  group  for  leaving  the  clothing  trade 
is  the  desire  to  obtain  more  "showy"  work  as  stenographers,  sales- 
ladies, etc. 

Women  often  leave  to  take  less  remunerative  positions  in  more 
"genteel"  branches  of  employment.  The  Italians,  Mexicans,  and 
other  recent  immigrants,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  feel  so  keenly  the 
social  disadvantages  of  the  work,  and  are  attracted  by  the  fairly 
high  wages  which  can  be  earned  by  close  application.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  classes  toward  the  work  accounts  in 
a  large  measure  for  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  south  and  east 
Europeans  and  Mexicans  employed.  Most  employees  are  at  present 
secured  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory  upon  personal  appli- 
cation, but  in  one  case  a  number  of  Italian  girls  immigrated  to  work 
in  the  factory  in  q^uestion,  on  the  tacit  promise  of  employment  con- 
veyed through  their  friends  who  were  already  employed. 

The  clothing  industry  offers  regular  enii^loyment  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  factories  from  which  data  were  secured  the  work  week 
was  six  day3  of  eight  hours  each.  However,  extra  time  is  worked 
during  the  first  five  days  of  each  week  in  order  to  secure  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturday.  Wage  payments  at  one  factory  are  made 
biweekly,  and  in  the  other  three  weekly.  In  every  case  wages  are 
paid  in  cash.  The  men  work  by  the  day,  while  most  of  the  women 
work  on  a  piece-wage  basis.  The  earnings  of  the  male  employees 
are  shown  in  the  table  next  submitted. 
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Table  41. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each 
amount  ■per  day*  by  general  nativity  and  race.'' 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

?1 

and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.76 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
Wliite 

10 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  ol  fa- 
ther: 
England 

1 
1 
9 

7 

1 
1 
3 
6 

Germany 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Ireland.           

1 



Total 

18 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1 

Total  native-born 

28 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

14 

4 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

Italian,  North 



1 

i 

Total  foreign-bom 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Grand  total 

34 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

17 

5 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

o  Five  native-born  males  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  were  reported,  earning  as  follows:  1  under  $1;  1 
SI  and  under  ?1.25;  1  $1.25  and  under  $1.50;  and  2  $1.75  and  under  $2. 

Of  the  34  adult  male  employees,  17  earned  $3.50  but  less  than  $4, 
and  5  |4  or  over.  Of  the  remaining  12,  8  earned  $2  but  less  than  S3. 
Four  of  the  6  foreign-born  males  earned  $3.50  or  over.  As  noted 
above,  most  of  the  males  were  employed  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
which  accounts  for  their  relatively  high  earnings.  Those  earning 
less  than  $2.50  per  day  were  janitors,  shipping  clerks,  porters,  etc., 
whose  work  requires  less  ability  and  experience.  The  five  native- 
born  youths  employed  were  helpers  or  messengers  boys  and  earned 
less  than  $2  per  day.  In  fact,  1  earned  less  than  SI,  1  $1  but  less  than 
$1.25;  1  $1.25  but  less  than  $1.50,  and  2  $1.75  but  less  than  $2  per 
day. 

The  earnings  of  the  female  employees  were  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  adult  males.  Data  upon  this  point  are  presented  in  the  next 
table. 
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Table  42. — Number  of  female  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each,  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

SI 
and 
under 
$1.25. 

J1.25 

and 

under 

SI. 60. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

S1.76. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
33. 

$3 
and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
WMte 

160 

2 
3 

1 
6 
2 

15 

6 

75 

96 

32 

4 

1 

3 

2 

10 

2 

4. 

3 

26 

35 

18 

40 

2 
1 

7 

29 

3 

1 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

1 

Belgium 

1 
1 

Canada 

1 
"  ■■4" 

1 
7 
5 
4 
1 
1 

"""i' 

1 
2 
3 

""i2' 
17 
8 
3 

1 

2 

Chile 

England 

1 

1 

11 
14 

8 

3 

1 

21 

22 
"7 

2 

""b 
11 

1 

1 

3 
15 
17 

2 

1 

France 

Germany 

4 

8 
2 

Ireland 

2 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

1 

1 

1 

Portugal 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

Scotland 

3 

1 

4 

""i" 

1 

Spain 

Sweden 

i 

1 
1 

Switzerland 

1 

Total 

267 

27 

52 

41 

63 

22 

44 

16 

2 

Total  native-born 

427 

53 

87 

59 

103         29 

73 

19 

3 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

2 
8 
1 
1 

13 
1 
3 

26 
1 
2 

30 
102 

2] 
5 

20 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
9 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Canadian,  Other 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Danish 

1 
1 

2 

6 

4 

1 

Flemish 

1 

1^ 

1 

6 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 
8 
29 
9 

Irish 

11 

23 

■   2 

6 
9 
1 
2 
3 

3 
29 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 
1 



3 
1 

1 

7 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

Italian  South 

7 
1 

5 

1 

Scotch 

2 

2 
1 

1 

...... 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified)- 

Total  foreign-born 

262 

75 

62 

35 

53 

13 

18 

3 

3 

689 

128       149 

94 

156 

42 

91 

22 

6 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

While  22  out  of  a  total  of  34  males  earned  $3.50  or  over  per  day, 
only  1  female  earned  as  much  as  13.50.  In  fact,  only  28,  or  4.1  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number,  earned  $2.50  but  less  than  $3.50,  while  91, 
or  13.2  per  cent,  earned  $2  but  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  leaving  82.6 
per  cent  of  the  adult  females  earning  less  than  $2  per  day.  Indeed,  a 
majority,  53.9  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $1.50  per  day,  while  128,  or 
18.5  per  cent,  reported  earnings  of  less  than  $1  per  day. 
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The  foreign-born  female  employees  earned  less  than  did  the 
native-born.  Almost  two-thirds  (65.6  per  cent)  of  the  foreign-born 
were  earning  less  tban  $1.50  per  day,  whereas  only  49.4  per  cent  of 
the  native-born  of  native  father,  and  44.9  per  cent  of  the  native-born 
of  foreign  father  reported  earnings  of  less  than  $1.50.  On  the  other 
hand,  21.3  per  cent  of  the  native-born  of  native  father,  and  23.2  per 
cent  of  the  native-born  of  foreign  father,  as  opposed  to  only  9.2  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born,  earned  $2  or  over  per  day. 

One  hundred  girls  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  were  employed. 
Their  daily  earnings  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  43. — Number  offemxile  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
31. 

$1 
and 
under 
$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

S2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

$3.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  latiier, 
White 

14 

1 
2 
2 
3 
6 
5 
27 
1 
1 

6 

6 

■     1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

England 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 
13 

DenmnTlr 

France 

1 
2 
2 
7 

Germany 

Ireland 

'"b 

1 
2 
1 



1 

Italy 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

1 

Total 

47 

23 

13 

5 

6 

1 

Total  native-bom 

61 

29 

19 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1-  oreign-born,  by  race: 

French 

i 

20 
8 
3 
3 

1 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 

1 

""6 

5 

...... 

German 

1 

.     2 

""s 

1 

Italian,  North 

ItaMan,  South 

Mexican 

1 

Russian 

1 

Total  toreign-bom 

39 

17 

13 

4 

3 

2 

Grand  total 

100 

46 

32 

9 

8 

3 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Of  the  iOO  girls  reported,  46  earned  under  $1,  32  $1  but  less  than 
$1.25,  9  $1.25  but  less  than  $1.50,  and  only  13  $1.50  or  over  per  day. 
The  earniiigs  of  the  native-born  girls  as  a  group  were  less  than  those 
of  the  foreign-born,  a  fact  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  more 
intensive  industry  of  the  foreign-born,  the  most  progressive  of  whom 
work  in  the  factories,  while  many  of  the  more  ambitious  and  efficient 
native  girls  find  employment  as  stenographers  or  clerks,  occupations 
which  they  consider  more  "genteel." 

The  economic  relations  of  the  employers  and  employees  in  the 
factories  which  were  investigated  were  largely  confined  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  for  services  rendered.  No  provision  was  made  for 
medical  or  hospital  service.  In  one  instance  a  lunch  room  was 
conducted   by   the   employers   where   employees   could   secure  hot 
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lunches  at  a  small  cost.  Two  of  the  four  companies  carry  a  Uabihty 
insurance  as  a  protection  to  themselves.  Danger  from  accident  is 
carefully  guarded  against  by  means  of  safety  devices  attached  to  the 
machinery,  and  very  few  mjuries  have  been  indurred  in  the  past. 
Sanitary  conditions  were  reported  to  be  good  in  all  but  one  factory, 
where  poor  ventilation  and  crowded  workrooms  were  found.  The 
employment  of  immigrants,  however,  has  apparently  had  no  effect 
in  producing  these  conditions. 

All  races  work  together  in  the  factory  rooms,  but  it  is  customary 
to  place  Italian  and  Mexican  girls  at  machines  near  those  of  their  own 
race.  This  is  the  more  necessary  when  they  can  not  speak  English. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  segregation  in  the  workrooms,  and  the  girls 
associate  freely  with  each  other.  However,  the  Italians  and  Mex- 
icans, with  few  exceptions,  live  in  the  respective  "quarters"  of  those 
races,  where  they  have  little  contact  with  other  races  in  their  social 
life.  The  others  are  usually  drawn  from  the  residents  of  the  factory 
neighborhood  and  associate  freely  with  each  other. 

As  noted  earlier  in  the  discussion,  the  natives  and  north  European 
girls  are  inclined  to  seek  more  "showy"  positions  in  store  or  clerical 
employment.  Italians  and  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  satisfied 
with  this  kind  of  work,  and  show  little  desire  to  rise  above  it.  In 
fact,  they  often  object  to  an  advance  to  a  different  line  of  work  in 
the  same  factory  because  of  temporary  loss  of  earnings  on  a  piece 
basis  which  might  accompany  the  change.  The  immigrants  employed 
in  the  clothing  factories  learn  English  fairly  rapidly  through  their 
association  with  English-speaking  people  in  tlie  workrooms.  More- 
over, a  considerable  number  of  the  younger  Italian  women  attend 
night  school.  The  girls  of  one  factory  have  been  organized  into  self- 
betterment  clubs  by  a  church  organization,  and  the  Italians  have 
been  especially  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

The  employers  of  two  factories  expressed  a  preference  for  native  or 
north  European  operatives,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  more 
intelligent  and  more  careful  workers.  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  these,  a  general  preference  was  expressed  for  Italians, 
doubtless  because  the  work  or  this  race  is  best  known  to  them,  being 
the  predominant  race  in  the  factories  visited.  At  one  of  the  other 
two  factories  the  Italians  were  the  unqualified  first  choice.  Since 
the  work  is  paid  for  on  a  piece  basis,  the  preference  of  employers  were 
less  marked  than  in  other  industries  where  time  wages  prevail. 
Experience  with  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Itahans,  who  were  said  to  be  more  progressive  and 
intelligent  than  their  parents,  but  more  restless  and  inclined  to  leave 
the  factories  for  other  employment. 


Chapter  VII. 
IMMIGRANTS  IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CAI. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  as  given  by  the  census 
of  1890  "  was  50,395,  of  whom  37,643  were  of  native  birth  as  com- 
pared to  12,752  of  foreign  birth.  In  1900  the  population  of  the  city 
was  102,479,"  with  82,515  native-born  and  19,964  foreign-bom.  The 
total  population  in  1909  has  been  estimated  at  300,000  or  over. 

Of  the  12,752  foreign-bom  residents  in  1890,  4,951  were  English- 
speaking,  of  whom  1,817  came  from  England,  1,382  from  Canada, 
1,322  from  Ireland,  316  from  Scotland,  and  the  remainder  from 
Wales  and  AustraUa.  In  1900  the  foreign-bom  population  of  19,964 
included  8,226  persons  of  Enghsh-speaking  races.  .Of  this  number, 
3,017  were  reported  from  England,  2,683  from  Canada,  1,720  from 
Ireland,  573  from  Scotland,  and  the  remainder  from  Wales  and 
Australia. 

After  the  English-speaking  races,  the  Germans  are  next  in  numer- 
ical importance.  In  1890  the  number  of  persons  from  Germany  was 
2,767;  in  1900,  4,023.  The  Chmese  are  next  in  order  with  1,831 
foreign-bom  in  1890  and  1,885  in  1900.  Following  the  Chinese  are 
the  French,  reporting  724  in  1890  and  993  in  1900.  Other  races  of 
importance  in  numerical  order  for  the  decades  1890  and  1900  are: 
Italians,  447  in  1890  and  763  in  1900;  Scandinavians,  568,  of  whom 
368  were  from  Sweden,  in  1890,  and  1,310,  808  of  whom  were  from 
Sweden,  in  1900;  Mexicans,  493  in  1890,  817  in  1900;  Slavic  races, 
213  in  1890,  104  of  the  number  reported  being  from  Poland  and  73 
from  Russia,  and  402  in  1900,  233  being  from  Russia  and  107  from 
Poland;  Japanese,  40  m  1890  and  152  in  1900. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  racial  composition  of  the  foreign-born 
in  the  present  estimated  population  of  300,000,  but  in  investigations 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission,  data  were  secured  from  per- 
sons who  were  considered  competent  to  give  information  about  cer- 
tain races.  The  fi.q;ures  which  are  given  are  in  all  cases  estimates, 
and  include  not  only  the  foreign-bom,  but  native-born  of  foreign 
parents  in  Los  Angeles  in  1909,  except  for  the  Mexican  estimates, 
which  were  made  in  1908.  According  to  the  Mexican  consul,  Mexi- 
cans, nearly  all  of  the  peon  class,  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  number 
25,000,  but  this  estimate  is  unduly  high  and  might  safely  be  put  at 
half  the  number.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  work  in  which  they 
engage,  principally  work  on  the  railroads,  the  population  fluctuates 
greatly,  and  at  times  many  come  to  the  community  while  at  other 
times  an  unusually  large  number  retum  to  Mexico.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1908,  alone,  2,700  left  Los  Angeles  for  their  native  land. 

The  estimates  made  in  1909  for  other  races  are  as  follows :  Enghsh- 
speaking  races,  24,853,  of  which  number  12,000  are  Irish,  6,000 
English,  4,153  Canadian,  and  2,700  Scotch;  Germans,  22,400;  North 


a  United  States  census  of  population,  1890,  vol.  1,  pp.  670-674 
ft  United  States  census  of  population,  1900,  vol.  1,  pp.  796-803. 
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Italians,  6,000;  Japanese,  4,500;  Scandinavians,  4,500;  French,  3,500; 
Slavic  races,  2,500;  Eussians,  2,000;  Syrians,  700;  Armenians,  420; 
and  Greeks,  275.  While  these  races  do  not  constitute  all  the  foreign- 
bom  found  in  Los  Angeles,  they  are  among  the  important  elements 
in  the  community. 

Among  the  first  immigrants  coming  to  Los  Angeles  were  the  Eng- 
Ksh-speaking  people,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  city  for  fifty 
years,  and  some  who,  like  the  Canadians,  were  settled  in  Los  Angeles 
over  thirty  years  ago.  Many  of  the  Enghsh  came  direct  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  few  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  a  large  number  of  the  former 
coming  within  the  last  seven  years.  These  people  have  settled  in  all 
sections  of  the  city,  but  have  not  formed  any  well-defined  colonies. 
The  reasons  for  coming  to  the  city  were  largely  economic,  and  to  a 
less  extent  climatic.  The  recent  immigration  from  England  has 
been  from  the  poorer  classes  who  were  endeavoring  to  better  their 
condition,  but  among  some  of  the  earhest  residents  were  Englishmen 
of  wealth.  The  Canadians  were  drawn  to  this  city  largely  on  account 
of  business  opportunities,  especially  after  the  earthquake  in  1906  at 
San  Francisco,  but  also  by  the  mild  climate.  As  regards  occupa- 
tions these  races  differ  in  no  way  from  the  native-bom  Americans. 
The  early  Enghsh  settlers  engaged  in  orange  growing,  and  to-day 
own  some  of  the  largest  groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Some 
of  them  have  entered  the  professions  and  many  are  connected  with 
the  industrial  and  business  establishments  of  the  city. 

The  Scotch  people  are  for  the  most  part  working  for  others,  but 
a  few  are  engaged  in  business  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  The  Irish 
are  engaged  in  skilled  trades  and  in  the  various  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions of  the  city.  It  is  stated  that  among  this  race  there  are  about 
ten  millionaires  residing  in  Los  Angeles,  who  from  small  beginnings 
have  amassed  large  fortunes.  The  English  Canadians  have  entered 
into  manufacturing  and  other  business  and  professions  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  English.  As  physicians,  lawyers,  ministers,  con- 
tractors, and  workers  in  the  skilled  trades  this  race  has  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  city. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  toward  the  foreign-bom  races  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Enghsh,  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  members 
of  these  races  are  more  cordially  received  than  those  speaking  other 
languages.  This  is  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  many  traits  in 
common  among  English-speaking  people  and  the  ease  with  which 
these  races  are  assimilated.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  soon  become  natural- 
ized, while  the  English  and  Canadians  are  more  prone  to  hold  alle- 
giance to  their  native  countries.  All  of  the  races  show  interest  in 
civic  affairs.  An  Enghshman  holds  the  position  of  county  auditor, 
a  Canadian  is  chief  of  police,  and  a  Scotchman  is  sheriff,  while  the 
Irish,  though  not  so  prominent  in  pohtics  as  in  eastern  cities,  take  a 
great  interest  in  municipal  affairs.  The  Enghsh-speaking  peoples  of 
foreign  birth  are  admitted  freely  to  American  societies,  and  in  addi- 
tion, have  certain  societies  of  their  own.  The  Hibernian  Society 
has  a  membership  of  over  400,  the  Caledonians  number  more  than 
250,  while  the  Canadian  Club  and  the  Enghsh  Society  of  St.  George 
each  have  a  membership  of  over  200.  All  of  the  foreign-born  Eng- 
hsh-speaking races  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  by  the 
schools  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  children  of  these 
races  is  equal  to  that  of  American  children. 
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The  race  second  in  numerical  importance  to  the  English-speaking 
races  of  foreign  birth  is  the  German.  After  the  Mexican  this  race  is 
conceded  to  be  the  first  foreign-born  race  to  settle  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  census  of  1890  shows  2,767  of  this  race  of  a  total  of  12,762  foreign- 
born,  and  that  taken  in  1900  records  4,023  Germans  of  a  total  of 
19,964  foreign-born.  The  German  population,  both  foreign-born  and 
native-born  of  foreign  father,  in  1909  was  estimated  at  22,500. 

The  unmigration  of  Germans  to  Los  Angeles  began  as  early  as 
1842,  and  by  1870  there  were  55  of  the  race  who  had  made  their  way 
overland  or  around  Cape  Horn  to  this  vicinity,  drawn  hither  by  the 
gold  fever.  Not  succeeding  in  their  gold  ventures,  these  Germans 
took  up  farms  and  vineyards  and  started  in  small  industries  which 
have  developed  into  large  enterprises.  After  the  opening  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  in  1869  many  more  settled  in  the 
city.  Most  of  the  Germans  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  other  cities 
of  the  United  States,  while  a  few  capitalists  came  directly  from 
Germany.  Like  the  English-speaking  races  the  earlier  immigration 
of  Germans  settled  in  all  parts  of  Los  Angeles.  Some  live  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  others  in  the  suburbs. 

During  the  year  1902  some  Germans  from  Banath,  Hungary, 
settled  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  city  and  through  favorable  letters 
written  to  then-  kinsmen  some  800  families  were  added  to  the  settle- 
ment in  1907  and  1908.  As  living  conditions  constantly  grew  worse 
in  Hungary,  the  exaction  of  the  Hungarian  Government  compelling 
compulsory  teaching  and  learning  of  the  Magyar  (Hungarian) 
language  in  the  schools  being  especially  irksome,  these  people  hearing 
that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Los  Angeles  was  from  $2  to  $3  per  day, 
borrowed  the  price  of  transportation  and  immigrated  in  small  groups 
to  this  city.  Although  the  rumors  as  to  wages  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect, the  new  immigrants  soon  were  able  to  earn  from  $50  to  $60 
per  month,  and  during  the  year  1909, 100  more  families  from  Banath 
were  expected  to  arrive. 

Germans  are  found  in  all  the  occupations  and  professions  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  establishing  many  indus- 
tries such  as  brewing  and  meat  packing,  and  are  among  the  largest 
contractors  and  builders  in  the  city.  Many  are  lawyers,  physicians, 
dentists,  architects,  and  musicians.  More  than  150  are  in  the  real- 
estate  business,  125  are  grocers,  and  approximately  100  are  tailors, 
and  the  same  number  engage  in  the  liquor  trade.  Many  others 
have  engaged  in  the  various  occupations  and  trades  of  the  city. 
The  newer  German  immigrants  from  Hungary  are  engaged  largely 
in  manual  labor.  Owing  to  their  limii^ed  length  of  residence  they 
have  not  yet  learned  Enghsh,  and  those  with  trades  have  not  yet 
adapted  themselves  to  American  ways,  but,  combining  in  their 
characters  the  better  qualities  of  the  German  and  Slavonic  types, 
they  offer  good  possibilities.  The  women  secure  employment  as 
janitors'  help  and  also  do  laundry  work  at  home. 

The  economic  progress  made  by  the  German-Hungarians  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Families  were  known  to  come  to  the  city  in  1908,  $300 
in  debt,  and  within  one  year  had  the  debt  paid  and  a  small  savings 
account  started.  They  are  extremely  frugal,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  living  expenses  or  a  family  of  five  Oman,  wife,  and  three  small 
children)  do  not  exceed  $45  or  $50  per  month. 
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The  bond  of  a  common  language  holds  together  the  Germans  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  this  race  is  especially  tenacious  of  the  customs 
and  language  of  the  Fatherland.  In  spite  of  this  they  do  not  forget 
the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  The 
German  Alliance,  probably  the  largest  German  society  in  America, 
impresses  upon  the  new  arrival  the  necessity  of  acquiring  citizenship, 
and  advocates  the  use  of  the  franchise  fearlessly  and  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  individual.  The  Germans  of  Los  Angeles  are 
almost  aU  naturaUzed  Americans,  and  of  the  more  recent  German 
immigrants  from  Austria  the  greater  part  have  taken  out  their  first 
papers. 

The  older  German  residents  have  formed  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions of  a  fraternal  and  social  nature.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
German-Hungarians,  whose  earnings,  after  passage  money  has  been 
paid,  are  placed  in  banks,  to  be  used  later  on  in  acquiring  homes  of 
their  own. 

The  first  German  organization,  the  "Turn  Verein  Teutonia,"  was 
effected  in  1859,  and  included  among  its  advantages  physical  culture 
and  singing  classes.  This  organization  in  1909  owned  property  valued 
at  $800,000,  which  included  a  hall,  gymnasium,  and  over  50  acres  of 
ground  used  for  recreation  purposes.  In  1897  a  woman's  section  of 
the  society  was  organized,  giving  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
men's  organization.  In'addition  to  the  Turn  Verein  there  are  three 
singing  societies  and  many  fraternal  bodies — the  German  Alliance, 
Order  of  Hermann's  Sons,  the  Court  Germania,  St.  Anthony's  Benev- 
olent Society,  and  German  branches  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Red  Men, 
Ancient  Order  of  Woodmen,  and  the  Masons.  Besides  these  societies, 
the  Germans  have  14  churches  in  Los  Angeles,  the  oldest,  the  German 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church,  founded  in  1882;  the  largest,  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  founded  in  1888.  There  is  also  a  German  hospital 
with  a  property  valuation  of  $25,000. 

In  educational  affairs  the  Germans  are  found  to  take  great  interest 
and  avaU  themselves  of  the  privileges  oifered  by  the  Los  Angeles 

Eublic  schools,  besides  the  parochial  schools  where,  among  other 
ranches,  German  children  are  taught  the  mother  tongue.  Many  of 
the  societies  are  educational  in  character,  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft 
being  composed  whoUy  of  university  graduates.  In  1907  the  Ger- 
man Alliance  organized  the  Liberal  Alliance,  an  association  formed 
from  aU  nationalities,  the  object  of  which  was  to  teach  the  principles 
of  citizenship  and  to  prepare  men  for  naturalization.  As  a  result  of 
this  movement  500  men,  during  the  year  1908,  secured  naturaUza- 
tion  papers.  The  children  of  the  recent  German  immigrants  learn 
Enghsh  quickly  and  in  a  short  time  are  able  to  act  as  interpreters 
for  their  parents,  who  are  not  as  quick  in  learning  the  lai!guage  as 
the  children,  but  compare  weU  in  this  respect  with  other  national- 
ities. For  those  who  do  not  read  Enghsh,  two  German  papers  are 
available,  the  Southern  California  Post  and  Germania. 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Mexican  ranks  next  to  the  German  race. 
In  1909  the  number  of  native  and  foreign-born  Mexicans  was  possibly 
15,000.  A  large  number  of  these  Mexicans  are  extremely  migratory, 
Los  Angeles  being  the  immediate  and  local  source  of  supply  for  the 
railroads  and  for  others  who  desire  unskilled  labor. 

The  Mexican  was  the  original  inhabitant  of  Los  Angeles,  and  long 
before  American  occupation  was  settled  in  the  country,  then  known 
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as  Lower  California.  They  have  almost  invariably  settled  in  colo- 
nies, the  largest  one  being  known  as  Cholo  Court.  The  living  con- 
ditions here  were  made  the  subject  of  investigatian  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Housing  Commission  in  1906-1908,  and  were  found  to  be 
very  bad.  The  commission  reports  filth  and  squalor  on  every  hand. 
"Miserably  constructed  houses  made  of  scrap  sheet  iron,  old  bagging, 
and  sections  of  dry-goods  boxes  were  huddled  together  without  any 
attempt  at  proper  construction  or  order."  After  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  governing  house  courts  most  of  these  wretched  dwellings 
were  torn  down  and  replaced  with  sanitary  houses  giving  proper 
light,  ventilation,  and  todet  faciUties.  They  were,  in  1909,  still  sub- 
ject to  overcrowding,  but  it  was  stated  that  these  courts  are  now  in 
far  better  condition  than  they  were  during  the  period  1906-1908. 

The  members  of  this  race  have  always  been  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  in  Los  Angeles,  and  before  1900  were  engaged  as 
laborers  on  city  construction  work,  as  farm  and  ranch  hands  in  the 
vicinity,  and  as  laborers  for  the  street-car  companies.  Since  1900 
Mexicans  have  formed  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  unskilled  labor 
for  the  railroads  centering  at  Los  Angeles.  The  Mexican  is  preferred 
for  this  work  because  he  can  generally  be  secured  more  cheaply  than  . 
laborers  of  other  races.  It  is  the  railroads  which  have  largely  brought 
about  the  recent  large  migration  of  Mexicans  to  Los  Angeles.  Through 
labor  agencies  they  have  offered  transportation  to  the  Mexican 
laborer  from  El  Paso,  where  they  enter  the  United  States,  and  in 
many  cases  have  given  the  laborer  a  pass  back  to  that  point  after 
working  for  a  certain  period.  As  the  wages  offered  are  generally 
higher  than  in  Mexico,  and  as  the  laborer  in  many  cases  has  had  friends 
in  Los  Angeles,  he  has  been  easily  induced  to  make  the  journey. 

The  Mexicans,  to  a  small  extent,  are  also  found  in  petty  business 
and  trade.  In  contact  with  others  they  are  looked  upon  as  inferiors. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  race  speak  English,  that  they 
live  in  isolated  communities,  that  in  their  work  on  railroads  they  are 
largely  segregated,  and  that  they  seldom  intermarry  with  other  peo- 

Eles,  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  strictly  separated  class.  Very  few 
[exicans  are  found  to  take  out  naturalization  papers  or  show  any 
interest  in  civic  affairs.  The  Mexican  consul  at  Los  Angeles  attrib- 
utes their  indifference  to  American  civic  affairs  to  their  pride  in 
Mexico,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  United  States  as  but  a 
temporary  residence.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  evident  that  few 
Mexicans  show  any  regard  for  American  customs,  or  have  any  civic 
interest,  and  as  a  race  they  show  as  few  assimilative  qualities  as  any 
found  in  Los  Angeles.  They  have  no  benefit  or  other  societies,  and 
in  case  of  sickness  are  not  averse  to  receiving  free  treatment  froin 
some  charitable  institution. 

In  regard  to  school  attendance,  the  probation  officer  of  the  city 
stated  that  of  the  cases  which  come  in  the  juvenile  courts  about  4 
per  cent  are  from  Mexican  families.  Mexican  children  cause  little 
trouble  as  a  rule,  but  when  an  incorrigible  child  of  Mexican  family  is 
reported,  he  generally  becomes  a  recurrent  charge.  The  charges 
brought  against  such  children  are  generally  delinquency  in  school, 
incorrigibility,  and,  less  often,  petit  larceny.  Their  progress  in 
school  is  below  the  average.  The  adults  show  complete  indifference 
to  educational  matters.     The  Mexican  consul  stated  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Mexico  had  great  trouble  in,  forcing  the  peons  to  conform  to 
school  laws,  and  that  their  indifference  to  matters  of  education  was 
constitutional.  Owing  to  their  isolated  manner  of  living  they  seldom 
learn  more  than  a  few  words  of  English,  and  as  they  do  not  attend 
night  schools  or  other  institutions  where  English  is  taught,  they 
generally  remain,  even  after  long  residence,  in  almost  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  language. 

The  criminal  records  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  show  that  of  approximately  20,000  cases,  2,300,  or  more  than 
one-tenth,  were  charged  against  Mexicans.  With  the  exeeption  of  a 
,few  petit  larceny  cases,  tiie  charges  were  for  crimes  of  violence  and 
drunkenness.  The  Mexican  is  said  to  become  surly  and  combative 
after  one  or  two  drinks  of  cheap  red  wine,  and  as  a  result  drunken 
fights  are  conmion  in  the  Mexican  quarter. 

The  North  and  South  Italians  taken  collectively  are  numerically 
next  in  order  to  the  Mexicans.  In  1900,  according  to  the  census, 
they  had  in  Los  Angeles  a  population  of  763  in  contrast  to  447  in  1890. 
The  estimated  population  of  this  race,  native  and  foreign-born,  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1909,  has  been  placed  at  6,000.  Most  of  this  immi- 
gration has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years,  many  of  the  South- 
ern Italians  coming  from  eastern  ands'outhern  cities,  especially  New 
Orleans.  The  occupations  which  the  Italians  enter  are  mostly  unskilled 
labor,  and  peddling  and  keeping  fruit  stands,  although  some,  largely 
North  Italians,  are  found  in  skilled  trades  and  as  small  shopkeepers, 
and  a  few  in  the  professional  classes.  One  Italian  is  president  of  a 
bank,  another  a  nsanager  of  a  department  store,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  North  Italians  hve  in  a 
colony  where  they  are  the  predominant  element,  but  the  others  live 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city  where  hving  conditions  are  of  a  much 
higher  standard.  The  majority  of  the  South  Italians  live  in  another 
colony  which  is  constantly  being  augmented  with  South  Italians 
from  New  Orleans  and  other  cities,  but  like  the  North  Itahans,  those 
who  have  been  successful  live  in  the  residential  part  of  the  city  where 
they  mingle  with  all  races.  Among  the  organizations  of  the  Italians 
are  a  workingmen's  club,  two  native  societies,  and  branches  of  a 
number  of  American  societies. 

After  the  Italian  races,  those  from  Scandinavia  follow  in  numerical 
order.  In  1890  the  census  listed  Scandinavians  in  Los  Angeles  at  568, 
368  of  the  number  being  from  Sweden  and  136  from  Denmark.  In 
1900  the  number  had  increased  to  1,210,  808  being  from  Sweden  and 
239  from  Denmark.  An  estimate  made  in  1909  placed  the  foreign- 
born  Scandinavians  and  their  families  in  Los  Angeles  between 
4,000  and  5,000,  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  numbering  about  2,000, 
the  Swedes  3,000.  The  total  number  of  native-bom  children  of 
Scandinavian  fathers  has  been  placed  at  500. 

Scandinavian  settlement  in  Los  Angeles  began  as  early  as  1880 
when  settlers  came  West  hoping  to  buy  go  id  farms  at  small  cost,  but 
not  having  suflSicient  funds  to  purchase  they  found  employment  in 
the  various  industries  which  the  city  offered.  Within  the  last  seven 
years,  from  1902  on,  the  Scandinavian  immigration  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  building  which  has  taken  place  in  the  city 
and  which  offered  employment  to  the  mechanics  of  that  race.  Pro- 
fessional men  and  tradesmen'  of  Scandinavian  race  have  also  settled 
in  the  city  during  this  period. 
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The  Scandinavians  are  largely  engaged  in  some  of  the  building 
trades  and  in  tailoring.  It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  them 
are  wage-earners.  Among  the  wealthier  members  of  the  race 
one  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  building  contractor  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  another  is  the  owner  of  a  large  department  store,  and  several 
are  retired  ranchers  from  Eastern  States  who  have  come  to  Los 
Angeles  to  invest  their  capital.  During  the  year  1908  the  Swedish 
Employment  Bureau  registered  about  3,00b  Scandinavian  men, 
many  of  whom  quickly  obtained  positions  on  farms  at  $1  a  day  and 
board,  and  1,200  girls  who  found  employment  as  house  servants  at 
wages  ranging  from  $20  to  $40  per  month.  Most  of  these  people  came 
to  Los  Angeles  from  the  East  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  to  be 
earned  and  a  desire  to  live  in  California.  The  demands  for  them  as 
laborers  and  house  servants  is  greater  than  the  supply.  While 
their  social  relations  are  for  the  most  part  with  their  own  people, 
they  mingle  freely  with  men  of  other  races  and  readily  adopt  American 
ways.  In  the  farming  localities  about  Los  Angeles  the  Scandi- 
navians show  a  tendency  to  colonize,  but  in  the  city  they  are  scat- 
tered, many  of  them  living  in  the  suburbs  in  neat  bungalows  surrounded 
by  grass  plots  and  shrubbery.  They  have  six  Swedish  Protestant 
and  three  Danish  Protestant  churches,  with  congregations  number- 
ing from  50  to  400.  Some  of  the  people  have  joined  American 
churches.  Among  the  Scandinavian  societies  are  the  "Danish 
Brotherhood  and  Sisterhood"  with  400  members,  the  "Normana,"  a 
Norwegian  literary  society,  "Swedish  North  Star,"  a  benefit  society 
with  250  members,  the  "Tyran,"  also  a  benefit  society,  with  100 
members,  the  "Scandinavian  Relief  Society"  and  the  "Swedish- 
American  Patriotic  League"  with  200  members.  A  number  of 
Scandinavians  are  also  members  of  the  Foresters,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Elks,  Masons,  and  other  American  orders.  Within  late 
years  the  organization  of  political  clubs  by  the  older  Scandinavian 
residents  has  influenced  many  of  the  race  to  take  out  naturalization 
papers.  The  men  are  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  political  issues  of 
the  day. 

Education  holds  a  high  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Scandinavians 
ai;d  the  privileges  ofJered  by  the  public  schools  are  very  generally 
accepted.  Almost  all  of  the  children  are  kept  at  school  until  they 
have  finished  the  grammar  grades,  and  a  few  go  into  the  more 
advanced  schools.  Members  of  this  race  meet  with  little  difficulty 
in  learning  English,  even  if  past  the  school  age,  as  in  many  cases 
English  has  been  studied  in  the  schools  abroad  and  with  the  help  of 
friends  is  readily  perfected  here.  Many  of  the  men  learn  English 
from  their  wives,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  language  when 
in  domestic  service  in  American  families.  A  large  number  coming 
to  Los  Angeles  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  already  con- 
versant with  the  language.  In  two  private  schools  there  are  classes 
for  teaching  native  children  the  Swedish  language,  but  most  of  the 
native-born  do  not  speak  the  langauge  of  their  parents  and  no  great 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  children  learn  any  language  other 
than  English. 

The  next  race  in  numerical  importance  is  the  French.  French 
immigrant  adventurers  were  known  in  Los  Angeles  as  early  as  1831, 
when  California  was  a  province  of  Mexico,  and  by  1847,  when  Cali- 
fornia was  won  from  Mexico,  the  French  population  of  Los  Angeles 
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numbered  from  25  to  30  people,  including  two  families.  From  1849 
to  1851  over  4,000  more  French  were  added  to  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, some  Sliding  their  way  to  Los  Angeles.  The  French  popula- 
tion in  the  city  in  1860  was  placed  at  100,  three-fourths  of  the  num- 
ber being  bachelors,  and  by  1884  the  number  had  increased  to  700. 
The  census  of  1890  gives  the  population  from  France  as  724  and  of 
1900  as  993.  A  careful  estimate  made  in  1909  by  an  agent  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  puts  the  total  number  of  French  at  3,000, 
of  whom  1,200  were  born  abroad  and  1,800  were  born  in  the  United 
States  of  French  father. 

One  part  of  the  city,  comprising  about  three  city  blocks,  houses 
more  French  than  any  other  nationality.  Here  are  found  the  poorest 
families  and  single  men,  most  of  them  recent  arrivals  who  do  not 
speak  any  English  and  who  wish  to  be  with  their  own  people.  Here 
also  are  a  few  boarding  houses,  each  catering  to  people  from  some 
particular  department  of  France,  and  there  are  hotels  whose  only 
patrons  are  men  originally  from  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  or  Basque  country. 
Room  and  board  in  these  hotels  costs  from  $25  to  $35  per  month. 
Their  patrons  are  sheep  herders  and  farmers  in  Los  Angeles  for  a 
brief  vacation.  The  houses  in  the  part  of  the  city  just  mentioned 
are  old  and  in  bad  repair,  but  here,  as  has  been  said,  are  found  only 
the  poorest  and  least  successful  of  the  race.  The  houses  of  those 
who  have  prospered  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  many  of  them 
being  at  the  end  of  car  lines,  where  cheap  lots  are  to  be  had. 

The  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  French  population  in  Los 
Angeles  is  coincident  with  the  discovery  of  gold  m  California  at  a 
time  of  internal  dissension  in  France.  France,  in  1848,  was  in  a 
disrupted  condition.  Commerce  and  industry  were  paralyzed,  and 
as  a  result  large  numbers  of  laborers  were  out  of  employment.     Many 

erofessional  men,  merchants,  and  skilled  aad  unskilled  laborers,  left 
ranee  during  this  period,  1848-1851,  and  some  found  their  way  to 
Los  Angeles  where  they  engaged  in  agriculture,  viticulture,  and  sheep 
raising,  and  having  succeeded  in  these  enterprises,  soon  persuaded 
their  kinsmen  to  follow.  The  first  arrivals  came  largely  from  the 
south  of  France;  the  immigration  since  1900  has  come  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  The  first  immigrants  met 
with  success  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising  and  estabUshed  large  and 
prosperous  ranches,  and  the  people  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  who 
were  also  sheep  and  cattle  raisers,  came  to  Los  Angeles  to  venture  in 
these  occupations  under  more  favorable  conditions.  The  immigra- 
tion within  the  last  few  years  has  been  slight,  averaging  not  more 
than  70  per  year,  and  the  future  does  not  point  to  any  large  increase 
in  the  number. 

Li  addition  to  viticulture  and  sheep  raising  in  the  locahty,  the 
French  have  entered  almost  all  of  the  occupations  found  in  Los 
Angeles.  Many  of  them  are  professional  men.  One  large  depart- 
ment store,  several  laundries  and  one  creamery  are  owned  and 
operated  by  French  people.  They  are  also  working  in  packing  houses 
and  butcher  shops,  gas  and  electric  plants,  iron  works  and  foundries 
and  some  few  in  brick  and  lumber  yards.  They  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  industries  in  which  they  have  engaged,  as  the  diverse  lines 
followed  and  the  comparatively  small  number  in  each  industry  have 
not  tended  to  affect  any  one  trade  or  occupation. 
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The  French  are  favorably  received  by  other  races.  They  do  not 
shirk  their  work,  do  not  underbid,  and  are  usually  of  a  companionable 
disposition. 

The  Americanization  of  the  laboring  and  uneducated  classes  is 
very  slow,  due  to  their  apparent  inability  to  master  the  EngUsh 
language,  some  having  been  here  ten  years  and  are  yet  unable  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  English.  The  great  difference  in 
temperament,  ideals,  and  ways  of  living  also  retards  Americaniza- 
tion, and  it  takes  many  years  for  a  Frenchman  to  become  used  to 
American  conditions  and  to  forget  his  original  intention  of  accumulat- 
ing wealth  in  this  country  and  then  returning  to  France.  The  busi- 
ness men  and  those  commonly  known  as  the  "weU-to-do"  display 
a  great  deal  of  civic  interest  and  secure  Jiaturalization  papers  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  among  the  laboring  classes  it  is  said  that  onlj 
25  per  cent  have  taken  out  their  first  and  less  than  5  per  cent  their 
second  papers. 

The  French  of  Los  Angeles  have  organized  a  number  of  societies. 
The  French  Mutual  Benevolent  Society,  founded  in  1860,  in  1909  had 
a  membership  of  750;  the  Masonic  lodge,  Vallee  de  France,  organized 
in  1878,  in  1909  had  60  members;  the  Druids,  "Morton  Grove"  lodge, 
organized  in  1887,  in  1909  had  an  enrollment  of  75  members;  La 
Legion  Fran^aise,  organized  in  1893,  in  1909  had  a  membership  of  87; 
the  Foresters  of  America,  organized  in  1893,  had  a  membership  of  220; 
French  Ladies  Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1903,  to  aid  the  poor 
of  the  race,  in  1909  had  50  members.  The  churches  attended  by  the 
French  are  generally  the  Cathohc,  where  the  service  is  in  their  native 
language.  There  is  also  one  French  Protestant  Church  where  services 
are  held  in  French,  but  as  the  French  population  is  so  scattered,  the 
attendance  is  small. 

As  to  the  educational  progress  made  by  this  race,  it  is  stated  that 
the  progress  of  the  children  of  French  parents  compares  favorably 
with  those  of  the  other  races.  The  French  parents  teach  the  children 
to  read  and  write  the  mother  tongue  and  in  many  cases  do  not  aUow 
the  children  to  speak  any  other  language  than  French  within  the 
home.  No  efforts  are  made  to  provide  for  teaching  Enghsh  to 
French  adults. 

The  French  Canadians  have  also  immigrated  to  Los  Angeles,  but 
in  much  smaller  numbers  than  either  the  French  or  the  Canadians 
whose  mother  tongue  is  English.  This  race  in  1900  numbered  214 
and  in  1909,  including  the  native-bom,  had  a  total  of  316.  The 
immigration  during  1909  was  growing  rapidly.  The  men  are 
employed  in  the  vanous  trades  in  the  city  and  some  work  as  laborers. 
It  IS  said  that  the  adults  learn  English  rapidly  and  that  the  children 
are  proficient  in  the  use  of  that  language  as  well  as  French.  The 
few  children  in  the  public  schools,  however,  do  not  rank  well  with 
those  of  other  races,  and  show  a  tendency  to  attend  school  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  do  children  of  most  other  nationahties. 

The  races  of  numerical  importance  after  the  French  are  the  Slavic 
races,  which  includes  the  Molokani-Russians,  Dalmatians,  Croatians, 
Herzegovinians,  Montenegrins,  Servians,  Slovaks,  and  Slovenians — 
the  first  five  races  having  the  largest  representation.  In  1890  the 
Slavic  races,  exclusive  of  Poles,  numbered  99,  73  bemg  Russians, 
and  in  1900  the  number  was  placed  at  295,  233  of  the  number  beuig 
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Russians.  The  estimate  made  in  1909  of  all  Slavic  peoples,  exclusive 
of  Russians,  in  Los  Angeles,  was  3,500,  3,000  of  tne  number  being 
unmarried  men. 

The  Slavonian  immigration  to  Los  Angeles  began  in  1849,  when, 
during  the  gold  craze,  some  10  or  15  Slav  adventurers  drifted  to 
San  Francisco  and  later  settled  here.  In  1853  a  Slavonian  started 
a  restaurant  in  Los  Angeles,  but  the  increase  in  population  was 
very  slow,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  1888  the  whole  Slavic  popu- 
lation amounted  to  only  80  persons,  most  of  whom  were  unmarried 
men.  Indeed,  there  were  only  six  famihes  among  them.  The  more 
important  migration  to  the  city  began  in  1899,  and  during  the  years 
1900  and  1901  about  three-fourths  of  the  immigrants  crowded  into 
the  men's  boarding  houses,  adobes,  and  wretched  shacks  in  a  part 
of  the  city  known  as  "Sonoratown."  The  rest  of  the  race  Uve 
near  by  in  another  part  of  the  city,  where  they  are  crowded  in  with 
Russian-Hebrews,  French,  and  other  nationalities.  In  Sonoratown 
the  houses  are  old,  dilapidated,  and  small,  the  streets  are  unpaved, 
and  the  yards  and  sidewalks  are  in  poor  condition.  There  were  in 
1909  from  40  to  50  families  in  the  district,  nearly  all  in  rented  houses. 
Most  of  the  families  keep  boarders,  but  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation board  themselves  on  a  community  plan.  The  main  object 
of  the  Slavonians  is  to  save  money,  and  cleanliness  and  comfort  are 
willingly  sacrificed  to  further  this  end.  The  houses  are  crowded, 
the  rooms  so  filled  with  beds  that  the  occupants  are  often  obhged 
to  dress  in  passageways,  and  in  some  places,  where  two  shifts  of 
men  are  employed,  the  beds  are  in  almost  constant  use.  The  houses 
of  both  boarding  groups  and  bachelor  groups  are  extremely  dirty — 
due  partly  to  overcrowding  and  partly  to  the  native  uncleanhness  of 
the  Slavonians.  Of  the  two  forms  of  hving,  the  boarding  houses, 
which  usually  sell  hquor  and  permit  gambling,  prove  more  expensive 
than  the  bachelor  group  houses,  and  will  probably,  unless  prices  are 
reduced,  be  forced  out  of  business. 

The  reasons  for  the  immigration  of  the  Slavonians  are  economic. 
The  land  in  Austria-Hungary  is  crowded,  work  is  scarce,  and  taxes 
are  heavy.  The  Slavonian  is  attached  to  his  home  country  and  comes 
to  the  United  States  in  order  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  return  and 

Eurchase  a  farm.  After  a  stay  of  from  two  to  ten  years,  through 
ard  work  at  low  wages,  he  saves  enough  money  to  accomphsh  the 
desired  result.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  more  adaptable  type 
later  return  to  Los  Angeles.  The  men  who  have  learned  a  trade  or 
who  have  a  wife  and  children  here  sometimes  return  to  their  native 
land,  but  this  percentage  is  very  small. 

The  Slavonian  is  drawn  to  Los  Angeles  on  account  of  the  demand 
for  unskilled  labor,  on  account  of  the  large  Slavonian  colony,  and  by 
the  temperate  climate  of  the  city.  With  the  iacreasing  numbers  of 
immigraiits  coming  to  the  city,  scarcity  of  work  is  felt  more  and  more. 
A  Slavonian  laborer  with  seven  or  eight  months'  work  a  year  at  $1.75 
a  day  can  save  enough  money  to  provide  for  a  family  of  a  wife  and 
three  children  in  Austria-Hungary.  But  %vith  the  great  influx  of 
immigrants  the  average  amount  of  work  has  been  reduced  to  as  short 
a  penod  as  three  to  four  months  in  the  year,  and  this  state  of  the 
labor  market  has  tended  to  keep  many  Slavonians  away.  Since  the 
panic  of  1908,  many  more  have  returned  to  Austria-Hungary  than 
have  come  to  the  city,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  unless  there 
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is  a  considerable  change  in  labor  conditions  there  will  be  no  increase 
in  this  population. 

The  occupations  entered  by  the  Slavonian  immigrants  are  usually- 
unskilled.  Digging  ditches  for  sewers  and  for  the  laying  of  gas  pipes, 
cement  work,  and  street  work  at  an  average  wage  of  $1.75  to  $1.85 
per  day  constitutes  most  of  their  work.  They  are  usually  employed 
m  groups  under  a  Slavonian  contractor.  Little  progress  is  made  by 
the  members  of  the  race. 

Restaurant  work  is  also  followed  by  the  Slavonians,  and  many  of 
them  accept  employment  in  the  large  number  of  second  and  third 
class  restaurants  in  the  Slavonian  quarter,  and  the  down-town 
section  of  the  city.  In  all,  about  250  Slavonians  are  in  restaurant 
work,  an  occupation  never  followed  by  them  abroad.  The  explana- 
tion hes  in  the  fact  that  in  this  occupation  no  English  is  required,  the 
work  Is  not  hard  to  secure,  and  requires  very  httle  skill.  Men  of 
other  races  soon  leave  these  occupations  on  account  of  long  hours 
and  small  pay;  but  the  Slavonian  stays  on  because  he  is  able  to 
gratify  an  mordinate  appetite,  because,  although  the  pay  is  low,  he 
can  still  save  something,  and  for  the  reason  that  he  may  rise  to  assist- 
ant cook  or  cook,  which  occupation  pays  from  .|15  to  $20  per  week. 
The  number  in  other  occupations  is  small.  They  do  not  mtend  to 
stay  in  this  country,  they  do  not  learn  Enghsh  readily,  and  the 
majority  of  them  know  no  trade. 

The  attitude  of  other  races  toward  the  Slavonians  is  generally  one 
of  indifference,  because,  as  already  stated,  most  of  them  work  in 
gangs  under  a  Slavonian  contractor,  hve  in  their  own  quarter,  and 
seldom  come  in  contact  with  Americans  or  other  races.  When  con- 
tact does  occur,  the  Slavonians  are  considered  a  low  class,  working  for 
small  wages,  dirty  in  appearance,  and  with  low  standards  of  living. 
The  expenditure  of  a  member  of  this  race  is  not  more  than  $25  or  $30 
monthly  for  board,  lodging,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  averages 
between  $18  and  $20.  No  civic  interest  is  displayed  by  them,  and 
only  a  few,  mostly  contractors,  have  taken  out  first  papers. 

The  societies  of  the  Slavonians  are  as  follows:  The  Slavonian- 
American  Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1895,  in  1909  had  250 
members;  the  Croatian  Society,  founded  the  same  year,  in  1909  had 
a  membership  of  300;  the  Servian  United  Benevolent  Society, 
founded  in  1902,  in  1909  had  350  members;  the  Austrian  Military 
Benevolent  Society,  organized  in  1904,  had  a  membership  of  95  in 
1909.  There  is  also  a  Slavonian  order  of  Druids,  started  in  1906, 
which  in  1909  had  100  members.  Besides  these  orders  some  Slavo- 
nians belong  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  other 
American  societies.  All  of  their  societies  have  benefit  features  paying 
from  $7  to  $9  weekly  in  case  of  sickness  and  some  paying  death  bene- 
fits, in  addition. 

Most  of  the  Slavonians  belong  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  but  some  few  are  Mohammedans.  In  the  Slavonian  quarter 
there  is  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  CathoHc  Church  where  services  are  held 
in  the  Slavonian  languages. 

In  comparison  with  other  races  the  Slavonians  are  not  criminally 
inclined.  Their  worst  offenses  are  drunkenness  and  disturbing  the 
peace,  many  being  arrested  for  these  misdemeanors;  but  when  com- 
pared with  Mexican  and  Itahan  arrests  for  the  same  causes  the  num- 
ber is  found  to  be  proportionately  much  less. 
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A  religious  sect  of  the  Kussian  race  which  has  lately  immigrated  to 
Los  Angeles  is  the  Molokard  (milk  drinkers) .  Their  immigration  was 
brought  about  through  several  causes.  The  Molokani  in  1840-1845, 
numbering  about  10,000  people,  were  transferred  to  the  provinces  of 
Kars,  Ehzabethpol,  and  Erwan  owing  to  their  rehgious  behefs,  which 
difiered  from  those  held  by  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  authori- 
ties fearing  their  creed  would  spread  to  the  orthodox  Russians,  the 
sect  was  isolated.  The  Molokani  and  the  Doukhobors,  another  sect, 
also  transferred  to  Caucasia,  were  surrounded  by  Tartars  and  other 
non-Christian  races.  As  time  went  on,  the  land  on  which  the  Molo- 
kani had  settled  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  a 
hving.  The  Islolokani  do  not  beheve  in  the  taking  of  human  life  and 
objected  to  mihtary  service,  so  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Russian- Japanese  war,  in  1904,  they  decided  to  leave  for  California. 
The  first  parties  had  great  difficulty  in  emigrating,  as  they  could 
obtain  no  passports,  and  many  were  sent  to  jail  for  attempting  to 
smuggle  themselves  over  the  border.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
them,  as  they  found  ways  of  secretly  accomphsliing  their  object,  and 
at  last  the  authorities  changed  their  attitude  and  aUowed  them  to 
depart. 

In  January,  1903,  a  few  Molokani-Russians  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
without  their  families,  and  after  working  about  a  year  returned  for 
them.  In  May,  1904,  the  immigrants  returned  with  their  families, 
five  in  number,  consisting  of  30  people,  and  continued  to  arrive  in  the 
city  until  in  January,  1906,  the  race  aggregated  330  families  and  2,000 
people.  In  January,  1909,  the  population  was  estimated  at  370  fam- 
ihes,  embracing  2,250  persons.  Most  of  the  adults  are  married,  the 
single  men  generally  having  returned  to  Russia. 

The  houses  of  the  Molokani,  situated  in  a  j^art  of  the  city  where  the 
population  is  mainly  Russian,  but  also  composed  of  some  American, 
Mexican,  and  Hebrew  families,  are  crowded  like  those  of  the  Slavo- 
nians. The  homes  are  from  four  to  six  room  bungalows,  built  for  one 
family  and  occupied  by  three  or  four.  Usually  a  man,  wife,  and  three 
or  four  children  live  in  one  room  and  use  the  kitchen  in  common  with 
the  other  families  in  the  house.  The  standard  of  cleanliness  is  lower 
than  that  of  an  American  laborer,  but  higher  than  that  of  a  Hebrew 
or  Mexican.  About  20  houses  are  owned  by  Russians,  a  few  free  of 
encumbrance,  others  mortgaged  to  half  of  their  value.  These  homes 
are  used  by  the  owners,  but  as  many  rooms  as  possible  are  rented  to 
other  Russian  famihes. 

Upon  arrival  the  Molokani  were  first  employed  in  grading  camps,  this 
being  the  work  easiest  to  secure,  and  no  knowledge  of  English  was 
required.  Later,  they  obtained  employment  in  lumber  yards,  where 
some  could  earn  from  $2.50  to  $2.90  per  day  of  nine  hours.  Most  of 
them  in  1909  were  thus  employed,  but  about  75  who  speak  English 
were  employed  in  iron  works  and  some  50  work  in  rice  factories,  coal 
yards,  and  in  junk  shops.  A  few  own  meat  markets  and  grocery 
stores,  where  the  members  of  the  race  purchase  all  the  bread,  meat, 
and  milk  used  by  their  families.  As  their  religion  requires  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  meat  and  other  articles  of  food,  the  ^Molokani  must 
buy  of  their  own  people. 

All  of  the  Molokani  women  without  small  children  work  in  laun- 
dries, or,  in  the  season,  in  fruit  canneries.  The  former  work  pays 
from  S5  to  $10  per  week,  the  latter  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day. 
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Women  not  steadily  employed  do  washing  for  private  famihes-  and 
receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  The  unmarried  girls  earn  from 
$5  to  $6  per  week  in  fruit  canneries  and  in  biscuit  factories.  They  do 
not  secure  employment  as  servants  because  their  religion  forbids 
them  to  touch  pork,  lard,  crayfish,  wild  game,  turkeys,  and  many 
foodstuffs  used  by  other  people.  When  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  15 
or  16  she  marries,  and  for  some  years  after  marriage  the  bearing  of 
children  and  household  duties  consume  most  of  her  time. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  the  members  of  this  sect,  it  may 
be  said  that  although  they  are  wilhng,  sober,  and  honest,  they  do  no't 
like  city  work,  do  not  care  to  learn  trades,  and  live  in  the  ultimate 
hope  of  securing  land  where  they  may  all  live  together,  do  the  work 
they  were  accustomed  to  in  their  native  land,  and  maintain  the 
purity  of  their  religion.  The  older  people  are  especialhr  anxious  to 
settle  in  the  country,  as  they  fear  the  effect  of  city  influences  upon 
their  children.  They  have  made  several  attempts  to  secure  a  suitable 
tract  of  land  for  farming.  In  1907  some  land  was  purchased  at 
Ensenada,  Mexico,  and  100  families  went  there  to  settle.  The  same 
year  40  families  went  to  Hawau.  Both  of  these  ventures,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  1908  about  20  families  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  from  Ensenada,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  Hawaii  returned 
to  San  Francisco.  In  1909  the  Molokani  endeavored  to  secure  a 
20,000-acre  tract  of  land  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Cal.,  but  were 
unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  terms. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  consider  their  stay  in  Los  Angeles  as 
only  temporary,  they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  the  city  and 
have  wrought  little  effect  upon  the  industries  in  which  they  have 
engaged.  The  Molokani  are  well  liked  by  American  laborers  and 
mix  freely  with  them  in  the  lumber  yards,  iron  works,  and  wherever 
the  races  are  found  working  together.  They  work  steadily,  do  not 
underbid,  and  are  considered  good  natured  by  their  fellow  workers. 
The  women  at  work  in  the  canneries,  laundries,  biscuit  factories,  and 
other  places  of  employment  are  as  weU  received  as  the  men  are  in 
their  places  of  employment.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mexicans 
and  the  Italians,  the  Molokani  are  able  to  work  with  all  races  without 
friction. 

The  attitude  of  this  sect  toward  the  United  States  Government  is  a 
peculiar  one.  They  do  not  defy  the  laws  of  the  country  nor  do  they 
frequently  come  in  confhct  with  them,  but  they  hold  to  their  own 
customs,  many  of  which,  particularly  those  of  marriage,  do  not  con- 
form to  our  laws.  Their  manner  of  government  may  be  likened  to  a 
theocracy.  All  men  over  50  years  of  age  are  elders  and  before  this 
body  are  brought  all  matters  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  land  pur- 
chase, and  other  questions  of  interest  to  the  colony.  Their  decision 
is  final,  and  all  members  of  the  colony  are  guided  by  it  alone.  They 
also  serve  as  censors,  reprimanding  the  members  for  slight  offenses, 
and  even  expelling  from  the  colony  if  the  offense  be  grave  enough. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  exacts  no  military  service, 
levies  no  heavy  taxes,  and  allows  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  Molo- 
kani are  content  with  it,  but  display  no  further  interest.  In  this 
connection  their  attitude  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  treat- 
ment they  received  in  Eussia,  where,  if  one  became  unduly  active  in 
politics,  he  generally  met  with  disfavor. 
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Some  15  or  20  have  taken  out  first  papers,  but  most  of  the  Molo- 
kani  do  not  speak  sufficient  EngHsh  to  obtain  second  papers,  and 
their  colonization  also  tends  to  prevent  any  mingUng  with  other  races 
and  thus  gaining  a  knowledge  of  American  customs. 

The  ilolokani  have  no  church  in  Los  Angeles,  services  being  held 
in  the  houses  of  different  families.  The  elders,  who  are  supreme  in 
temporal  things,  are  also  in  control  of  the  religious  life.  Their  refi- 
gion  prevents  the  use  of  certain  meats,  forbids  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  opposes  theater  going,  gambling,  fife  insurance,  prescribes 
rules  of  dress,  and  in  every  way  controls  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  school  attendance  and  educational  progress  of  the  Molokani, 
except  among  the  young  chfidren,  is  not  very  promising.  The  chil- 
dren, owing  to  the  truant  officer  and  the  principals  of  the  two  schools 
which  Russians  attend,  have  been  forced  into  regular  attendance  at 
school,  and  their  progress  has  been  considered  good,  as  they  learn 
English  very  quicldy.  The  efforts  of  the  adults  to  learn  our  language 
have  been  fruitless,  due  no  doubt  to  the  tired  condition  of  the  men 
on  arriving  at  night  school  and  the  slight  degree  of  literacy  upon 
which  to  build. 

Besides  the  pubfic  schools,  there  are  two  private  schools  in  the 
colony  where  the  children,  after  school  hours,  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  Russian,  which  most  of  them  are  able  to  learn  m  three  or  four 
months.  In  addition  to  these  institutions,  a  Russian  conducts  a 
night  school  for  adults. 

The  Molokani,  owing  to  their  religion,  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  forbids  gambling,  are  free  from  most  of  the  offenses 
which  bring  other  races  into  the  police  court.  Their  breaches  of  the 
law  have  been  of  a  minor  nature,  such  as  keeping  chfidren  out  of 
school  and  having  misunderstandings  with  their  foes,  the  Mexicans. 

Since  1900  the  influence  of  Asiatic  immigration  has  been  felt  to  a 
large  extent  in  Los  Angeles,  so  that  in  1909  besides  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  two  of  these  races,  the  Syrians  and  Armenians,  had  become 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  noted  among  the  racial  elements  of  the 
city.  The  Syrians,  in  point  of  time  and  in  numbers,  are  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  In  1895  there  were  4  Syrian  famfiies  in  Los 
Angeles;  in  1909  the  native  and  foreign  born  were  estimated  at  700, 
nearly  all  in  famfiies.  The  closing  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893, 
where  Syrian  merchants  were  engaged  in  selling  oriental  rugs,  brought 
the  first  comers  to  Los  Angeles.  These  were  later  joined  by  relatives 
from  Syria,  and  the  race  was  further  augmented  in  numbers  by  many 
peddlers  who  were  smuggled  across  the  Mexican  border  at  Eagle 
rass,  Tex. 

Like  the  other  races  of  the  more  recent  immigration,  the  Syrians 
show  a  tendency  to  colonize  in  a  thickly  settled  community.  Most  of 
the  population  live  in  Sonoratown.  A  number  of  families  were  found 
in  several  old  buildings,  very  much  out  of  repair,  living  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  under  \vretchecl  conditions.  Others  were  in  small  cottages, 
also  in  bad  repair,  where  they  sublet  rooms.  Those  who  have  stores 
in  the  old  adojbes  have  built  sheds  on  the  rear  of  the  houses,  where  the 
cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping  of  the  family  are  done.  There  is  little 
furniture  in  the  rooms,  and  the  surrounding  yards  of  the  houses,  as 
well  as  the  houses  themselves,  are  dirty  and  badly  kept.  A  smaU 
portion  of  the  race  who  have  been  successful  have  homes  in  the  resi- 
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dential  sections  of  the  city  which  are  the  equal  of  those  of  their  Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

The  Syrians  may  be  called  a  race  of  peddlers  and  traders.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  business  depression  in  1908  the  Syrian  merchants  did 
a  good  business  in  tourist  and  other  trade,  but  since  then  several 
stores  have  been  closed,  others  moved  to  smaller  quarters,  and  the 
existing  stores  only  pay  running  expenses.  The  new  arrivals  of  the 
race  are  invariably  put  to  peddling  goods  furnished  on  credit  by 
Syrian  merchants.  In  this  occupation  they  soon  acquire  the  use  of 
English  and  as  soon  as  possible  become  shopkeepers.  In  the  city 
there  were  in  1909  only  two  or  three  large  Syrian  stores,  but  in  the 
Mexican  quarter,  where  most  of  the  race  is  found,  there  were  a  number 
of  small  groceries,  fruit  stands,  and  dry-goods  stores  owned  by  Syr- 
ians. Trading  is  also  done  by  means  of  wagons  loaded  with  cheap 
finery,  which  the  Syrians  sell  in  the  country  districts  to  Mexicans. 
In  the  city  peddling  from  house  to  house  is  practiced,  largely  in  the 
poorer  quarters,  and  wares  sold  on  credit  to  women  who  seldom  find 
time  to  go  to  stores.  Women  as  well  as  men  follow  this  occupation, 
and  even  after  sufficient  money  to  retire  from  the  business  has  been 
acquired,  dislike  to  give  up  the  occupation,  the  love  of  trade  being  so 
strong  that  the  work  in  many  cases  is  persisted  in.  Aside  from  ped- 
dlers and  some  storekeepers,  one  Syrian  was  found  to  follow  the  trade 
of  stonecutter,  and  some  few  were  tailors,  but  these  were  isolated 
cases.     The  majority  of  the  race  were  engaged  in  trade. 

The  people  who  come  in  contact  with  the  Syrian  race  almost 
universally  denounce  them.  The  business  and  social  relations  of  this 
race  are  largely  with  the  Mexicans,  who  probably  stand  lowest  in  the 
social  scale  of  races  in  Los  Angeles.  Very  few  of  the  Syrians  show 
any  interest  at  all  in  civic  affairs,  and  the  few  who  have  taken  out 
naturalization  papers  come  from  those  of  the  merchant  class,  who  in 
some  cases  have  shown  so  little  sympathy  with  their  compatriots  as 
to  be  openly  hostile  to  Syrians  and  things  Syrian. 

In  regard  to  organizations  of  a  fraternal  and  beneficial  nature,  the 
Syrians  show  no  interest,  only  a  few  being  found  affiliated  with  any 
societies.  As  to  religion,  although  they  claim  to  be  Roman  Cathohcs, 
they  very  seldom  attend  church.  One  Syrian  woman  employed  by 
the  Baptist  Church  is  endeavoring  to  teach  sewing  to  the  children, 
conduct  kindergarten  classes,  and  to  direct  a  Sunday  school.  A 
college  settlement  and  the  Bethel  Mission  are  also  in  the  district,  but 
no  Syrians  have  been  found  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
offered  by  these  institutions. 

In  educational  matters  the  Syrians  rank  very  low.  The  principal 
of  a  Los  Angeles  school  where  over  85  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
children  of  foreign-born  fathers  said  that  he  gave  the  Syrians  a 
"clean  bill"  for  being  the  very  worst  pupils  in  the  school,  in  their 
progress,  attendance,  and  personal  habits.  In  point  of  attendance, 
Syrian  children  caused  more  trouble  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
parents  often  keep  the  children  from  school  to  assist  in  peddling,  and 
such  cases  are  hard  for  the  truant  officer  to  reach.  Tlien,  too,  the 
children  show  a  low  degree  of  mentality.  In  every  case  throughout 
the  various  grades  Syrian  children  are  older  than  their  associates. 
The  Syrian  teacher  employed  by  the  Baptist  Church  finds  it  extremely 
hard  to  get  the  children  to  learn  Syrian,  as  their  minds  are  slow  to 
grasp  the  rudiments  of  the  language.     The  adults  show  no  inclination 
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to  attend  any  of  the  night  schools  where  they  might  learn  English. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  whole  subject  of  education  is  one  of  com- 
plete indifference. 

The  advent  of  the  Armenians  in  Los  Angeles  dates  from  1902,  when 
one  of  the  race  coming  from  an  eastern  city  opened  a  rug  store.  In 
1909  their  number  was  estimated  at  400,  including  native-born 
children,  almost  all  of  the  race  living  in  family  groups.  The  Armenians 
are  not  sufSciently  numerous  to  form  a  colony,  although  about  20 
families  were  found  hving  on  one  street.  The  character  of  their 
housing  was  equal  to  that  of  the  other  familias  in  the  neighborhood. 
Their  migration  to  Los  Angeles  from  other  States  may  be  attributed 
to  business  openings,  to  the  desire  to  join  friends,  and  to  climatic 
conditions. 

The  Armenians  generally  work  for  themselves,  and,  like  the  Syrians, 
many  are  peddlers,  their  wares  being  vegetables,  fruit,  and  ice  cream. 
Three  have  rug  stores  in  the  city,  and  there  are  some  small  fruit  stores, 
cobbler  shops,  tailoring  and  cleaning  establishments,  and  barber 
shops  conducted  by  them.  A  few  work  as  carpenters,  and  two 
conduct  restaurants. 

In  educational  matters  Armenians,  unhke  the  Syrians,  readily  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  offered.  All  of  the  children  attend  the 
public  schools  and  many  of  the  adults  are  found  in  the  night  schools. 
The  children,  unlike  those  of  German  and  French  parentage,  are  not 
required  to  remember  the  language  of  their  parents,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  teach  it  to  them.  Some  of  the  educated  Armenians  have 
formed  a  library  association  which  has  gathered  together  a  number 
of  books  in  Armenian,  and  the  collection  is  being  enlarged  as  rapidly 
as  funds  permit. 

Another  race  recently  settled  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  Greek.  Like 
the  Syrian  and  Armenian  immigration,  the  influx  of  Greeks  has  been 
since  1900.  The  census  of  1890  gave  6  persons  in  Los  Angeles  coming 
from  Greece;  that  of  1900,  20.  From  1903  laborers  from  Arcadia  and 
Sparta,  Greece,  came  to  the  city,  until,  in  1909,  the  population  was 
estimated  to  be  between  275  and  300  persons.  Of  this  number  there 
were  about  25  families  approximating  100  people  and  200  umnarried 
men,  or  men  whose  wives  were  abroad. 

No  tendency  to  colonize  is  shown  by  the  Greeks  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  few  famiUes  are  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  their  housing 
conditions  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  persons  of  the  same 
class.  The  unmarried  and  those  with  wives  abroad  usually  live  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  in  fm-nished  rooms  and  take  their  meals  at 
restaurants. 

The  similarity  of  climate  between  Greece  and  southern  California 
and  the  opportunity  for  retailing  candies,  vegetables,  and  fruits  brought 
the  Greeks  to  the  city.  The  Greek  laborer  came  because  his  land  was 
crowded,  and  from  letters  and  returning  immigrants  he  learned  of  the 
large  wages  to  be  earned  here. 

The  Greeks  of  Los  Angeles  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  those 
who  settle  and  those  who  are  "birds  of  passage."  The  first  class  is 
made  up  of  proprietors  of  small  candy,  fruit,  and  grocery  shops, 
restaurants,  and  bootblacking  establishments,  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  generally  after  two  or  three  years  of  peddling. 
The  second  class  are  bent  on  returning  to  the  mother  country  as  soon 
as  they  have  saved  sufficient  money.     They  are  working  as  laborers 
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in  various  lines,  as  ditch  diggers,  in  brick  and  lumber  yards,  and  in 
larger  numbers  on  railroad  construction  work,  where  they  are  able 
to  earn  as  a  maximum  $1.80  per  day. 

The  Americanization  of  the  Greek  laborer  has  been  impossible.  He 
does  not  intend  to  remain  in  America,  where  the  work  is  hard  and  the 
hours  long;  he  does  not  care  to  learn  the  language,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  put  by  a  little  money  will  return  to  Greece.  The  case  of  the 
Greek  business  men  is  different.  Many  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  learning  the  English  language  have  become  fully  naturalized  and 
show  an  interest  in  civic  affairs. 

There  are  two  Greek  societies  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Greek  Ameri- 
can Club,  consisting  of  100  to  125  men  engaged  in  business,  has  for  its 
aim  the  assistance  of  new  arrivals  of  the  race  and  the  provision  of  a 
common  meeting  place  for  the  Greeks  of  the  city  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. The  Greek  Benevolent  Society  of  Los  Angeles,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  benefit  club,  paying  sick  benefits  of  $10 
a  week  and  assisting  Greeks  in  obtaining  naturalization  papers.  This 
society  is  becoming  popular  among  the  members  of  the  race  and  in 
1909  had  a  membership  of  70. 

Church  services  for  Greeks  are  held  in  a  hall  in  the  Slavonian 
quarter,  but  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  Greek  orthodox  church 
and  collections  for  a  fund  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  are  being 
gathered. 

There  are  few  children  of  Greek  parents  in  school,  only  8  in  1908, 
so  that  but  little  can  be  said  of  their  progress.  The  adults  in  business 
have  learned  the  English  language  fairly  well,  as  their  success  in 
business  depends  upon  it,  but  tne  laborers  express  no  desire  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  English  speech. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  races,  such  as  the  Mexicans  and  Jap- 
anese, no  classification  by  race  is  kept  by  the  Los  Angeles  police  courts, 
and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  record  the  criminal  lapses  of  one 
race  of  foreign  birth  as  compared  with  those  of  others. 
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STEAM  EAIIWAYS. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY. 

Table  1. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

361 
6 
7 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

21 

Nej^ro 

71 

Indian 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 

1 

9 

5 

20 

6 
21 
62 

2 

30 

2 
1 
2 

8 
3 
2 
1 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

'     1 
15 

Canada 

Irish 

176 

Denmark  .    . 

Italian,  North 

England 

721 

Italian,  South 

462 

France 

Japanese 

989 

74 

Ireland 

Lithuanian 

2 

Italy 

Magyar 

4 

Mexico 

Mexican 

2,514 
20 

Norway 

Norwegian  . 

62 

Polish 

18 

16 

Sweden 

Rorunanian 

1 

24 

Wales 

Scotch  

22 

Total 

175 

Slovak 

4 

649 

14 

8 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

8 
11 
66 

1 
40 

9 
46 

6 
17 

6 

3 
61 
17 

Swedish  . 

68 

9 

Turkish 

19 

Welsh 

4 

Canadian,  Other 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

4 

147 

2 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

3 

Dutch 

6,927 

7,476 

Finnish                          

i65 
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Table  2. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of 

years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

"RnhPTTiiqn  nnrl  Mnra-pinn 

8 
11 
66 

1 
39 

9 
40 

6 
16 

6 

3 
59 

17 
21 
71 

1,126 

1 

15 

7 

173 

7U 

460 

987 

74 

2 

4 

2,487 

19 

52 

16 

16 

1 

24 

22 

6 

3 
14 

8 
67 

9 
19 
4 

1 

4 

147 

2 

3 

1 
3 
20 

""2 

4 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

i 

4 

1 
38 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

7 

4 

Chinese 

g 

14 
1 

1 

13 
4 

5 

13 

1 
1 
3 

1 

Dalmatian..               

1 

1 
3 

Dutch 

1 

6 

1 

i' 

27 

'"'i' 

2 

i 

4 
192 

3 
2 
1 
3 
1 

334 

4 

1 

...... 

224 

2 

1 
2 

126 

14 
3 
2 
7 

215 

2 
2 
1 
6 

6 

4 

1 
4 

8 

1 

Finnish.. . 

4 

French                                            .  . 

9 

German 

41 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

4 

1 
8 

200 
103 
140 

9 

2 
2 
11 

182 
116 
330 

8 

Icelander 

"ii" 

29 
22 
60 

1 

14 

11 
19 
3 

3 

Irish . . 

6 

10 

24 
1 

4 

30 
24 
41 

0 

154 
94 

247 

20 

1 

3 

81 
46 
163 

44 

110 

Italian,  North                   .  .  . 

17 

Italian,  South 

12 

Japanese . 

2 

9 

Lithuanian 

1 

Magyar 

2 
166 

1 
426 

1 
.141 

Mexican  .      .             

661 
1 
2 
1 

375 
1 
6 

1 

341 
9 

8 

2 

235 
7 
3 
5 

70 

72 

Montenegrin 

1 

Norwegian. 

""2 

9 
4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
6 

2 

4 
2 

2 

18 

Polish     

1 

11 

RmiTnfl.nin,n 

Russian 

2 
2 

2 

10 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

12 

Servian 

Slovak 

3 

5 

1 

6 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 
3 
5 

4 

1 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish     

3 

19 

36 

Syrian .    .          

3 
3 

2 

1 

Turkish 

2 

1 

13 

Welsh 

1 

2 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) . . . 

1 

Australian  (race  not  specified) 

i' 

4 
11 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

69 

39 

15 

19 

1 

2 
2 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

2 

Total 

6,866 

748 

743 

1,299 

1,091 

672 

1,398 

307 

177 

431 

General  Tables:  Railroad  Maintenance  of  Way. 
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Table  3. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  ?A  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

.2 

a 
o 

.at 

1^ 

.2 

< 

g 

.s| 

S  ft 

a 

1 
1 

a 

id 

B 
1 

3 

0 

.2 

g 
II 

1 
1 

1. 
-1 

0 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

2 
•4 
2 
17 
6 

1 
6 
4 
27 
6 

9 

36 

125 

1 

3 

54 

138 

106 

2 

368 

14 
6 
7 
4 

8 

5 
2 
3 
24 

1 

1 
13 

1 

2 
2 
1 

15 

"■■3" 
2 

7 

6 

1 

2 

Bosnian 

2 
1 
1 
6 

2 
1 
2 
6 

1 

1 
6 

4 

2 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . . . 

1 

3 

6 

3 

7 

17 
6 

1 
5 
3 

9 

1 

5 
23 

1 
6 
4 
16 

4 

8 
30 
6 
1 
1 

47 
38 
37 
1 
120 

8 
3 
6 
2 
7 

1 
6 
3 
11 

1 

6 
23 

1 

1 
1 
6 

1 

2 
6 
6 
1 
1 

8 
24 
25 

"i' 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

14 
2 

3 

9 

120 

1 

2 

11 
110 

91 

1 

360 

4 
3 
3 

1 
4 

4 
2 
2 
4 

1 

1 

13 

'"2 
3 

1 
4 
6 

6 

4 

8 
1 

1 

4 

115 

1 
1 

2 

11 
2 

1 

G 

119 

27 

6 

9 

2 

4 

36 

125 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) — 

1 

1 

3 

86 

66 

1 

245 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
2 

1 

1 

13 

1 

2 
12 
3 

2 
2 

2 

7 
100 
69 

1 
248 

6 
3 
1 
2 
1 

5 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
13 

1 

5 
21 
11 

"5' 

4 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 

38 
7 
4 
1 
3 

6 

1 
2 

■■■3" 



3 

Irish       

3 
9 

8 

36 
6 
4 
1 
1 

6 
1 
2 

""3' 

54 

138 

106 

2 

Mexican                   

1 

3 

1 

2 

115 

1 
1 
2 

■■■3' 

4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

368 

14 

Polish                                       

6 

7 

1 

4 

X 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

8 

"12" 

3 

4 

6 

12 

22 

24 

1 

Welsh 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total                  

1,006 

571 

36 

9 

616 

215 

60 

125 

390 

786 

86 

134 

1,006 
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Table  5. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Niunber  reporting 
wife-        * 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Bosnian 

3 
24 
3 
2 
14 

4 
6 
1 
2 
18 

1 

5 

19 

303 

1 

4 

5 

32 

252 

172 

389 

42 

1 

1 

1,324 

6 
17 

8 
12 

11 
6 
2 

1 

3 
2 
19 
3 

5 

1 

47 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Danisli... 

6 
1 

Dutch 

F,fl.qt  TnHia.Ti 

English 

17 

\ 

■Fimiitsh...  , 

1 

3 

German    . 

17  '                   2 

Greek 

8                  295 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

Herzegovinian,... 

4 

Icelander. . 

5 

Irish 

30  j                   2 

Italian,  North 

213  1                 39 

Italian,  South ■  . 

25  i                 147 

Japanese 

6          *         .^M 

Korean 

42 

1 

1 

554 

Lithuanian 

Mexican 

770 

Montenegrin 

6 

17 

3 
11 

8 
6 

Polish 

5 

Russian 

Scotch 

Servian 

2 

Slovak 

1 

Slovenian 

3 

Spanish 

2 

Swedish 

19 
1 

Syrian 

2 

Turkish ! 

5 

AustraUan  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

1 

46 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) ' 

Total 

2,772 

1,174 

1,698 

■| 

Table  6. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
$1. 

$land 
under 
$1.26. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

$1.60. 

SI  .50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

.?2and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

284 
6 

7 

19 

14 

210 
5 

16 
1 

25 

Negro 

Indian 

4 

3 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  lather; 
Australia 

1 
8 
2 
17 
6 

1 

Canada 

7 
2 

16 
4 

1 

Denmark 

England 

1 
1 

Irance 



*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  tor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  tune  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  6 — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  eacb  specified  am.ount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
SI. 

Stand 
under 
J1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 

under 
$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
over. 

Native-born  of  foreign  farther  by 
country  of  birth  of  farther— Con. 

15 
53 
2 
28 

1 

1 
6 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
3 

12 

34 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
2 
1 
1 

9' 

2 

8 

Ireland 

Italy  

22 

2 

Netherlands 

Russia                  

1 

Sweden 

1 

Wales 

Total 

143 

22 

8 

87 

13 

13 

440 

45 

25 

302 

30 

38 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

8 
11 
65 

1 
29 

9 
46 

6 
13 

5 

3 
66 
17 
20 
62 

1,105 

1 

15 

7 

153 

660 

430 

975 

74 

1 

4 
-        2,455 
20 
40 
18 

11 

1 

23 

11 

6 

4 
14 

4 
46 

9 
19 
3 

1 

4 

144 

1 

3 

1 

7 
11 
36 

29 

1 
2 

Canadian  Other                      

24 

3 

3 

6 
2 
6 
2 

1 

1 
3 

43 

1 

io 

4 

2 
45 
15 
15 
53 

898 

1 

English 

i" 

1 
1 

87 

8 
1 
3 

8 

29 

French                      

1 

91 
1 
1 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) . . 

14 

7 

114 

177 
118 

4 

4 

374 

241 

785 
74 

15 

26 

27 

20 

78 

41 

1 

i 

5 

3 

181 

1 

4 
50 
15 
38 
17 

7 

1 

22 

10 

5 

4 
14 

2 
32 

9 
15 
3 

1 

4 

60 

1 

3 

1 

2,111 

210 
5 
1 
1 

70 

13 

1 

4 

i" 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 
10 

4 

West     Indian     (other     than 

Australian  (race  not  specified) . 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) . . . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

63 

18 

3 

Total  foreign-born 

6,613 

5 

2,306 

1,910 

1,914 

252 

226 

7,053 

6  1    2,351 

1    1,935 

2,216 

282 

264 

' 
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Table  7. — Number  of -male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

SI. 

SI 
and 
under 
S1.25. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

S2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$3. 

S3 
and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  fattier, 
Wlite 

7 

1 

2 

4 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by    country    of    birtli    of 
father: 
Denmark 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

France 

Mexico 

1 

Netherlands 

1 

1 

Russia 

Total 

10 

1 

9 

Total  native-bom 

17 

1 

3 

13 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

German 

1 
10 
17 
11 

1 
5 
26 

3 

1 
9 

Greek 

1 

'"is" 

6 

2 

Italian,  South 

1 

4 

1 

Japanese 

1 
24 

4 
1 

3 

Mexican 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Total  foreign-born 

74 

27 

29 

15 

1 

2 

91 

28 

32 

28 

1 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Table  8. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

353 
6 
4 

341 
5 
2 

340 

Negro 

5 

Indian 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Australia 

1 

9 

6 

20 

6 
20 
59 

2 

30 
2 
1 
2 

7 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
9 
5 
20 

6 
20 
59 

2 

17 
2 

1 
2 

7 
3 

2 

i 

1 

Canada 

9 

Denmark 

5 

England 

20 

France 

Germany 

20 
59 
2 

16 
2 

1 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

3 

1 

Total 

Total  native-born. 


JfLl 

505  I 


156 
502 
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Table  8. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Cont 

nued. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Eead  and 
write. 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

8 
It 
66 

1 
40 

9 
46 

6 
17 

6 

3 
61 
16 
21 
71 

1,127 

1 

15 

7 

174 

714 

456 

982 

73 

2 

4 
2,608 
20 
■52 
17 

16 
1 
24 
20 
7 

4 
14 

8 
68 

9 

19 

4 

1 

4 

147 

2 

S 

8 
10 
60 

1 
39 

9 
36 

2 
17 

5 

3 

69 
IB 
19 
70 

930 

1 

12 

7 

163 

592 

307 

966 

65 

1 

4 

1,101 

17 

52 

11 

10 
1 
18 
20 
5 

3 

10 
8 
68 

6 

12 

4 

1 

4 

106 

2 

3 

8 

Bosnian 

10 

60 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other.  . 

1 

37 

9 

Croatian 

Dahn atian , . . 

Danish 

Dutch 

35 
2 

17 
5 

3 

.59 

Finnish 

French 

German 

16 
18 
70 

923 

1 

Herzegovinian 

12 

7 

Irish                                             

160 

Italian,  North 

587 
303 
965 

56 

1 

Magyar •  • 

4 
1,053 

17 

52 

10 

10 

1 

18 

20 

5 

3 

10 

8 

67 

6 

12 

1 

4 

105 

2 

3 

6,885 

4,854 

4,779 

7,418 

5,359 

5,281 
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CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

Table  9. —  Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  fattier: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fatlier,  by  coun- 
try of  birth  of  father: 

Austria- Hungary 

Azores 

Canada 

China 

Denmarli: 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Arabian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Chinese 

Croatian 


Total 
number. 


2'Jo 
12 


1 

1 
29 

3 
14 

1 
219 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

South  American  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Total 
number. 


1 
17 

1 
27 


10 
22 

516 
25 

127 

130 
67 
18 
1 
21 

15 
6 
4 
1 


65 
26 

44 
1 


1,458 


Table  10. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Arabian 

1 
1 

29 
3 

14 

1 

219 

1 

17 

1 

27 
3 
10 
22 
516 

1 

1 

Bosnian 

10 

13 

2 

""2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Canndian  (nthp.r  than  Frp.nph) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Crnntian 

4 

47 

49 

36 
1 

27 

55 

1 

Dalmatian 

12 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Dutch 

English 

i' 

'"'"io" 

1 

6 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
69 

3 

i 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
3 
2 

10 

Finnitih 

1 

1 

161 

""3 

170 

2 
'"Yl 

i 

30 

2 

German    

12 

Greek 
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Table  10. — Number  o/froreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Number  in  United  States 

each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 

14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Herzegovlnian 

25 
127 
lao 

67 
18 

1 
21 
15 

(i 

4 
1 

9 
12 

8 
4 
1 
8 

65 
28 
44 

1 

3 

1 
G 

i" 

10 

5 
39 
25 

7 
4 
27 
15 
4 

3 
1 
13 
5 

7 

""2 

15 
6 
4 

2 
15 
19 
8 
2 

Irish 

11 
8 
3 

13 
1 
5 

75 
2 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

1 

Macedonian 

1 

7 

8 
6 
2 

5 
3 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Montenegrin 

3 

Norwegian 

1 

1 

2 

Polish 

1 
1 

i 

2 
7 

2 

Russian 

1 

4 
1 

Scotch 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Slovak 

1 

2 
1 

1 
42 

12 

1 

S 
1 
3 

i 

1 

3 

3 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Spanish 

1 
6 

15 

Turkish 

8 

1 

31 

South  American  (race  not  specified) 

Total 

1,458 

46 

388 

346 

167 

96 

202 

.38 

41 

134 

Table  11. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 


ii- 

.28 

03  bD 

o.S 

Eh 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

2.£- 
II 

bOc3 

no 

0 

i 

< 

si" 

a  p. 

!■§ 

MS 
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2 
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17 
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2 
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1 
1 
1 
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13 

14 
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Canadian  (other  than  French) . . . 
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1 

'""2' 

1 

2 

2 

19 
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English 
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'"2 

3 

4 
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1 
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1 
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3 
1 

4 

""5 
1 

28 
3 

6 
1 
2 
6 
3 

34 
8 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
4 

7 
2 

4 

""'e' 
1 

34 
3 

1 
1 

7 

Finnish                    
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2 

3 

1 

6 

7 

40 

3 

13 
5 

4 

4 
1 

47 

Irish..            

47 
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22 

8 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 
2 
6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
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.-.^. 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
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2 
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2 
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3 
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2 

2 

4 
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1 
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197 

96 

14 

7 

117 

17 

11 

52 

80 

113 

25 

59 

197 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  13. — Location  of  wives 

of  foreign-bom  employees,  by 

race  of  husband. 

Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife — 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

« 

13 
1 
6 
1 

90 

11 
8 
2 
5 
188 

7 
15 
59 
37 

8 

15 

4 
2 
1 
4 

10 
2 
1 

2 

39 
6 

19 

1 

Bulgarian                                                                                             

X 

Canadian  (other  than  French)                                    

5 

1 

Croatian                                                                                   

7 

83 

Dalmatian 

11 

English                                                                                       

8 
1 
4 
4 

1 

Greek                                                                                   

184 

Herzegovinian                                                                           

7 

Irish .                                            

13 

22 
8 

2 

Italian,  North 

37 

Italian,  South                                                        .             

29 

8 

13 

2 

i" 

3 

2 

Montenegrin                                   

2 

Portuguese                                                             

1 

Russian                                                                                        

10 

1 
1 

1 

Slovak 

Slovenian          .        ,             

2 

39 

Swedish 

6 
1 

18 

1 

Total 

557 

87 

470 

Table  14. — Number  of  male  em,ployees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day.  • 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

SI. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

S1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.75. 

S1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.60. 

$2.50 
and 
\m- 
der 
$3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.50. 

S3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

134 
12 

6 

34 
10 

34 
1 

16 

35 

9 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

A  nsstria-TTimgnry 

1 
1 
5 
9 
23 

52 
2 
2 
1 
1 

8 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

Canada 

1 
2 
3 

19 

1 
2 
3 

7 
1 

2 

7 

1 
3 
10 

5 

1 

1 

9 
1 

1 

Germany 

3 

1 

4 

Italy 

2 

Netherlands 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 
1 

Sweden . . 

Ttnkey 

Wales 

1 

Total 

111 

1 

13 

1 

32 

16 

14 

26 

S 

Total  native-bom 

257 

1  1        1 

19  1        1 

76 

51 

30 

61 

17 

*  Tliis  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  14. 


-Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  rac«— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
ddr 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 

$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
J2.50. 

$2.60 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 

and 
un- 
der 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Arabian 

1 
26 
3 

6 

204 

1 
17 

1 
14 

3 

7 
18 

487 
25 

113 

120 
65 
16 
1 
21 

15 
5 
4 

1 
7 

12 
6 
4 
1 
8 

63 

21 
44 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
28 

1 
3 

Bosnian 

8 

16 
1 

1 

Bulgarian 

Canadian     (other     than 
French) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Croatian 

154 

22 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

■ 

5 

8 

1 

1 

Dutch 

English 

6 

3 
2 

5 

6 

100 

7 

43 

61 
51 

3 

■■3 

5 
1 

7 

9 
2 

1 

1 

1 
4 
3 

1 

■pinnioTi 

French 

1 

6 
96 
12 
60 

37 
7 
16 

"283" 
4 
2 

6 
4 

flfimiHTl .  .  ,  , 

1 

Greek 

Herzegovlnlan 

1 

1 

Irish 

5 
4 

4 

3 

1 

\ 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

T.lthnftTiif^n 

1 
6 

14 

Macedonian 

15 

Mexican 

1 

Montenegrin 

2 

3 

Norwegian 

1 

2 

1 

Polish 

1 

11 
2 

Portuguese 

1 

6 

1 

1 

"i" 

Scotch 

3 
2 
1 
6 

1 
4 
3 

1 

""i" 

1 

Slovak 

18 

1 

39 

1 

38 
3 
2 

1 

3 
2 

Spanish 

3 
8 

Swedish 

2 

1 

Turkish 

South  American  (race  not 
specified) 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,341 

2 

421 

429 

393 

44 

34 

13 

5 

1,598 

1 

3 

440 

430 

469 

95 

64 

74 

22 
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Table  15. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 
• 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  fatlier, 
Wliite    

3 

1 

1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Total  native-born 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

3 
15 
15 
5 
1 
1 
2 

3 
12 

3 

2 

Greelc 

6 

3 
3 

1 

1 

Italian,  South 

Spanish 

2 

Total  foreign-born 

42 

S 

21 

6 

9 

1 

Grand  total 

49 

5 

23 

8 

11 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

Table  16. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Ntunber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Ninnber  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

225 
12 

225 

12 

225 

12 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  bffth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 

13 

4 

30 

67 

2 

2 

1 

2 

10 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 

13 

4 

30 

67 

2 

1 
1 
2 
10 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 

Azores 

1 

Canada 

8 

China 

2 

Denmark 

2 

England 

13 

France 

4 

Germany 

30 

Ireland 

67 

Italy 

2 

Mexico 

1 

Netherlands 

1 

Norway 

2 

Scotland 

10 

Sweden 

4 

Switzerland 

1 

Turkey 

1 

Wales 

3 

Total 

154 

163 

153 

Total  native-bom 

391 

390 

390 
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Table  16. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 
reporting 
complete 

data. 


Number  who- 


Eead. 


Read  and 
write. 


Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Arabian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . 


Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban, 

Dalmatian. 
Dutch 


English . . 
Finnish . . 
French . . 
German. 
Greek... 


Herzegovinian. 
Irish 

Italian,  North . , 
Italian,  South.. 
Japanese 


Lithuanian. . . 
Macedonian. . 

Mexican 

Montenegrin. 


Norwegian. . 

Polish 

Portuguese. 
Russian 


Scotch 

Servian... 

Slovak 

Slovenian. 


Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

South  American  (race  not  specifled) . 


Total  toreign-born. 
Grand  total 


1 
1 

29 
3 

14 

1 
219 
1 
17 
1 

27 
3 
10 
22 
616 

25 

127 

130 

67 

18 

1 
21 
15 

6 

4 
1 


1,458 


1,8 


1 
6 
3 
14 

1 
110 
1 
12 
1 

27 
3 
10 
22 
435 

10 
124 
122 

61 

17 

1 
21 
11 


3 
14 

1 

109 

1 

12 

1 

27 
3 
10 
22 
431 

10 

121 

122 

61 

17 

1 
21 
11 

6 

4 
1 


44 
26 
37 


1,152 
1,542 
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Table  17. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Total 
number. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Total 
number. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  coun 
try  of  birth  of  father: 

Australia 

AustriarHimgary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad  Island 

Wales .- 

Africa  (country  not  specified) 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 


3,654 
61 
14 


157 

1 

3 

1 

41 

434 
3 
47 

673 
2 

527 

31 

1 

61 

14 

31 
1 
1 

30 

5 

121 

7 

79 

36 
1 

39 
1 


2,279 


2 
24 
2 
4 
23 
260 


Foreign-bom ,  by  race — Continued. 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


58 
21 
1 
182 
107 

49 

2 

567 

31 


219 
1 
2 


235 
189 
608 

3 
4 
49 


2 

163 

34 

136 

2 

29 

1 

171 

11 
6 

3 

30 

13 

257 

2 

2 

24 
1 
2 
3 


4,990 


10,998 
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Table  18. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race, 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 

14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armenian 

1 

24 

2 

4 

22 

256 

58 
21 
1 
182 
107 

49 

1 

659 

31 
3 

36 

496 

217 

1 

2 

4 
390 
234 

189 
605 

3 

4 

49 

499 

8 

1 
161 
34 
136 

2 

29 

1 

171 

11 
6 

3 

30 

13 

254 

2 

2 
24 
1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
1 
1 

1 

'  "i 

2 

1 

9 

2 

g 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

2 
2 

26 

1 
7 

Canadian,  French. 

1 
3 

1 
24 

""  "i" 

3 

26 

3 
2 

15 

Canadian,  Other 

3 

3 

9 

3 

159 
54 

Chinese 

i' 

2 
2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

Cuban 

13 

2 

52 
4 

10 

28 
2 

4 

1 

23 

2 

17 
4 

11 

54 
16 

7 

11 

4 
4 

■"21" 
3 

5 
54 

8 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

11 

18 

37 
3 

13 

55 

16 

1 

8 
68 
66 

27 
2 
1 

4 
20 

1 

47 
4 
1 

9 
50 

'""i' 

328 
4 

"Pinnish 

Flemish 

French 

6 

1 
8 
13 

1 
15 
44 

1 
15 
55 

"ih' 

36 

12 

Greek 

2 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 

1 

24 
27 
22 
93 

1 

2 

64 

73 

84 

171 

3 

2^ 

128 

1 

1 

Irish 

8 
2 
1 
4 

7 
11 
13 
29 

11 
26 
16 
147 

16 

18 

13 

121 

37 
25 
15 
37 

30 
24 
18 
2 

193 

Italian,  North.. 

28 

7 

Japanese 

1 

Korean 

1 
1 
45 

1 

5 

69 

3 

2 
44 

'"""i" 

53 

1 

"si' 

Masvar 

4 

30 

1 

0 
66 
3 

3 

43 

1 

6 

4 

17 
4 
6 

16 
5 
8 

11 
4 

8 

39 

8 

39 

11 

3 
3 

24 

11 
5 
17 

56 

Polish 

5 

2 

33 

Russian           

2 

2 

3 

1 

25 

2 

3 

1 

2 



3 

Scotch             

5 

8 

8 

8 
1 

1 

21 
2 
2 

2 
11 

4 
42 

8 

16 
1 

72 

7 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

5 

5 
3 
19 

1 

3 

35 

1 

2 

6 

1 

5 

7 

7 
1 

1 

133 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

17 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban). . . 

1 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

1 

Total     

4,944 

102 

178 

484 

469 

368 

1,077 

339 

372 

1,555 

484 
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Table  19. — Present  -political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  tlie  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


C 
I-  ^ 

^  5 

S  8 

3 
2 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Eace. 

a 
< 

a 
o 

u 

fa 

a 

B 

< 

S£P, 

•sa 

C3 

"3 
0 

g 
< 

4J 

m     . 
Mo 

f  s 

^  ft 

r 

1 
2 

0 

AmipTiiaTi 

1 

11 

1 

4 

83 

7 
40 
44 
11 
173 

8 

1 

7 

180 

30 

1 
98 

80 

'l 

27 

126 

1 

57 
12 

21 
1 

13 
59 

3 

2 

1 

15 

4 

100 

7 

2 

.    1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
11 
1 
4 
83 

7 
40 
44 
11 
173 

8 
1 
7 
180 
30 

1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

3 

1 

5 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

""ig' 
4 

24 

4 

5 

39 

2 
"ii' 

25 

6 

Canadian,  French 

1 
11 

""2 

"'ie' 

3 
40 

1 
6 

30 
3 

95 

2 

""2 

114 
2 

1 

60 
13 

4 

4 
62 

2 
9 
33 
5 
128 

2 
1 
3 
127 
2 

1 

69 
32 
14 

1 
20 

2 
9 

10 
3 

36 

2 

1 
4 
45 
3 

3 

44 

1 
7 

30 
3 
98 

4 
..... 

124 
2 

1 

68 
17 

7 

3 

9 

CanaHian,  Other 

8 

3 
21 
3 
3 
22 

2 

9 

2 
9 

8 

3 

20 

2 

4 

"i' 

""3 
2 

21 

5 
31 
11 

6 
45 

6 

11 

1 
3 
1 
2 
17 

Croatian, . 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

"Finnish 

Flemish..                   

1 
1 
12 

French 

"io' 

25 

3 

33 

3 

1 
10 

4 
53 
28 

..... 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

6 
31 
51 

6 
83 
1 
6 
4 

12 

"i' 

10 

■--y 

""i 

1 

15 

13 

9 

1 

17 
1 

8 
4 
3 

2 

1 

29 
48 
63 

1 

25 
85 

1 
27 

6 

12 

1 

10 

18 

2 

2 

1 

10 

1 
26 

1 

4 
14 

8 

5 
5 
2 

10 
45 
59 

20 
18 
11 

1 

17 
6 

98 
80 

77 

Ttjllian,  Smith 

Lithuanian              

1 
28 

'"5" 

1 
8 

2 

41 

7 

111 

1 

6 
5 

15 

27 
126 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian . . 

18 
1 

3 

1 

'"i" 

3 

2 
2 

28 
3 

6 

30 
6 

9 

20 
3 

'i' 

8 

15 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
26 
1 

1 

31 
4 

6 
"i" 

26 

2 

1 

1 

66 
4 

1 

57 
12 

Polish 

Roumanian 

1 
8 
7 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
21 

1 

1 
1 

"i" 
'  'i' 

1 

Russian 

3 

25 

1 

3 

41 

1 

1 
18 

13 

Scotch. 

8 

8 

59 

Scotch-Irish 

3 

Servian 

2 

Slovak 

1 

Slovenian 

2 

2 

4 
1 

""5' 
1 
1 

3 

1 
65 
4 
1 

5 

3 

74 
6 
2 

9 

2 
8 
2 

15 

Spanish 

Swedish 

100 

Welsh 

7 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

? 

Total 

1,309 

324 

215 

49 

588 

112 

81 

528 

721 

436 

296 

577 

1,309 
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Table  21. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Eace  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wile- 


In  United 
States. 


Abroad. 


Armeruaii 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 


Canadian,  Other. , 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish , 


Dutch 

East  Indian. 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 


French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian. 
Irish 


Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 


Korean. 
Lithuanian. 


Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin.. 

Negro 

Norwegian. . . 


Polish 

Portuguese. . 
Roumanian. 
Russian. . . . 
Ruthenian... 


Scotch 

Scotch-Irish. 

Servian 

Slovak 


Slovenian. 

Spanish 

Swedish. . . 
Syrian 


Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban). 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


1 

17 

2 

1 

15 

178 

37 

8 

73 

76 

39 

1 

411 

20 
2 

17 
337 

49 

1 

186 

124 

124 

256 

1 

3 

34 

314 

4 

1 

91 

15 
91 

1 
17 

1 

108 
8 
1 
1 

15 

6 

155 

1 

1 
15 
1 
1 


175 

1 

6 

31 

74 


406 

18 

1 

17 

332 

3 

1 

183 

85 
95 
17 


23 

256 

2 

1 

85 


104  I 


6 

154 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 


3 
36 

2 
42 

2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
1 


5 
46 


39 
29 


11 
58 
2 

"6 


Total. 


577 
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Table  22. — Number  of  viale  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
81. 

SI 
and 
under 
$1.25. 

SI  .25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3 
and 
lander 
$3.60. 

$3.60 

and 

under 

S4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bora  of  native  father: 
Wliite 

3,389 
66 
14 

16 

33 

36 

87 
4 
3 

260 
4 
4 

1,210 
41 
3 

674 
7 
1 

447 

428 

209 

Negro 

1 

2 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

8 
16 
2 
3 

1 

128 

1 

3 

1 

38 

397 
2 
43 

504 
2 

461 

29 

1 

68 
14 

28 
1 
1 

28 

6 
108 

7 
67 

29 

1 

38 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
4 

""2 
1 
1 

1 
5 

1 

Aiist.rin-TTimpftry 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

21 
1 

Brazil 

4 

3 

6 

2 

7 

50 

12 

16 

8 

Chile               

China 

3 

1 
6 

67 
1 
7 

88 
1 

84 
6 

2 
3 

4 

20 
1 
3 

7 

4 
25 

14 
134 

4 
58 

6 
60 

England 

3 

7 

20 

1 
28 

19 

170 

1 

163 
13 

7 
76 

3 

87 

3 

Germany 

6 

2 

3 

38 

Ireland                

1 

2 

3 
1 

8 
2 
1 

11 

26 
6 

64 
1 

84 
1 

37 

Italy 

3 

2 

7 

1 

5 

27 

8 

9 

1 

1 

13 

2 
40 

3 
22 

10 

4 
1 

1 

4 
4 

3 
1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Peru 

1 

2 

3 

1 

9 

8 

1 

14 
1 
8 

5 

1 
7 

1 

"'is' 

1 
8 

4 

1 
18 

1 

1 

""2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

9 
1 

6 

1 

5 
4 

.3 

3 

Trinidad  Islands 

Wales 

2 

1 

3 

13 

1 

3 

8 

1 

Africa  (country  not  speci- 

Total 

2,026 

21 

18 

26 

84 

134 

708 

341 

269 

302 

122 

5,484 

37 

62 

63 

178 

392 

1,962 

1,023 

716 

730 

331 

Foreign-bom  by  race: 

2 
24 
2 
2 
19 
223 

68 

18 

1 

179 

102 

47 

2 

531 

30 
3 

33 

470 

205 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 
1 

6 


3 

3 

1 

2 

1 
40 

1 
6 

66 
4 

""is' 

1 

4 

9 
61 

2 
8 

1 
67 
36 

23 

6 
41 

1 
44 

1 

3 

15 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

11 
2 

18 
1 

3 
9 
64 

100 
8 

3 

5 

25 

7 

1 
18 

1 

'"16" 
1 

1 

1 

Dutch      

1 

English 

2 

1 

2 

26 
3 

1 

3 
31 
59 

175 
7 

1 

9 

160 

70 

1 

2 

113 
8 

82 
8 

88 
2 

24 

1 

1 

7 

87 

7 

6 

101 

4 

4 

65 

1 

1 

2 

2 

13 

TTp.hrp.w.  Other 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  time  lost  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  22.— Numher  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  hy  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

;omplete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

^f    under 
*^-      $1.26. 

$1.25 
and 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

SI  .75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 
under 
$3.60. 

$3.60 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Contd. 
Herzegoviman 

4 
360 
232 

1 

36 

75 

.   53 

84 

3 

""""4 

38 
6 

""22 
7 
21 

2 

164 

120 

109 

21 

1 
12 

Irish 

2 
1 

4 

8 

4 

158 

82 
21 

11 
4 

38 
5 
2 

23 

1 
1 

Italian,  North 

1 

Italian,  South 

181          1 
B50           1 

Japanese 

9J^ 

266 

Korean 

3 

4 

45 

492 

8 

2 

142 

33 

130 

2 

28 

1 

150 

11 
5 

3 

29 

11 

242 

2 

2 
22 

1 

2 
3 

Lithuanian 

1 

12 
34 

2 
10 

77 
2 

1 
66 

8 
87 

1 

7 

1 

62 

""i 
8 

1 
7 
7 

Magyar 

2 
2 

2 
2 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

14  1     272 

38 

Negro 

1 
6 
4 

Nnr^vpginn     , 

1 

19 
7 
18 

19 
6 
4 

7 
1 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

1 

Russian 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

1 

1 

4 

4 

20 
6 

""2 

2 

56 

24 
3 
1 

1 
1 

""36" 

23 
2 

11 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

3 

1 

2 

21 

3 

104 

1 

2 
8 

1 

1 

""4" 

4 
2 
14 

Ppftni<!h 

2 

1 

1 
21 

Swedish 

7 

Syrian 

1 

Turkish 

Welsh 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

West  Indian  (other  than 
Cuban) 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied). 

1 
1 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

4,654 

25 

307 

306 

424 

643 

1,621 

689 

433 

308 

98 

10,138 

62 

359 

369 

602  II.0.S5 

3,483 

1,612 

1,149 

1,038 

429 

1 

Table  23. — Numher  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 

imdei 

$1.26 

SI. 25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.76 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

S2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

S4 
3 

36 

2 

2 

9 

11 

...... 

10 
1 

'■3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

10 

""2 
6 

1 

9 

1 

1 

5 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  fa- 
ther: 
Canada 

7 

9 

20 

15 

1 

2 
2 
1 
5 

4 

England 

Germany 

2 

Ireland 

.....I.'.'.'..'. 

Norway 

Portugal 

"  "i 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

...... 

1 

""2 

1 

"2 

1 

i 
""i" 

Total 

66 

27 

11 

11      12 

3          2 

Total  native-bom 

153 

63         22 

26        22 

13 

7 



OT.T.Jr^.-..    t^ 



=== 

=^= 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  takpn  of  T^ninnto™  i<,=t 
me  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  o.i^un[  is  lameu  or  voluntary  lost 


timec 
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Table  23. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

SI 

and 
under 
S1.26. 

.S1.25 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.76 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

imder 

$3. 

S3 

and 

under 

S3.60. 

$3.60 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian     (other     than 
French) 

3 
1 
1 
2 
5 

3 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 

English 

1 
1 

French 

Greek 

2 

Italian,  South 

2 
...... 

2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Mexican 

Portuguese 

19 

8 

4 

3 

3 

1 

Grand  total.  .. 

172 

71 

26 

29 

25 

14 

7 

Table  24l,— Literacy  of  male  employeeSj  hy  general  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Head. 

Read  and 
■write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

3,634 
59 
14 

3,623 
67 
13 

3,623 

Negro       .                                                                                  .... 

66 

13 

Native-horn  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

8 
17 
2 
3 
1 

157 
1 
3 
1 
41 

430 
3 

47 

569 

2 

525 

31 

1 

61 

14 

31 

1 

1 

30 

4 

119 

7 

79 

36 
1 

39 
1 

8 
17 
2 
3 

1 

167 

1 

3 

1 

41 

429 
3 
47 

569 
2 

525 
30 
1 
68 
14 

31 
1 
1 

30 

4 
119 

7 
79 

36 

1 

39 

1 

g 

17 

2 

3 

Brazil  .  .             .          .          .      .                            

1 

157 

Chile 

1 

3 

1 

41 

England           .                  

429 

3 

47 

669 

2 

624 

Italy     

29 

1 

67 

14 

31 

1 

1 

30 

4 

119 

7 

79 

36 

Trinidati  Island                                      

1 

Wales                                          

39 

1 

Total 

2,266 

2,261 

2,258 

5,973 

5,954 

5,950 

492 
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Table  24. — Literacy  of  ■male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who— 


Read. 


Foielgn-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bobemiau  and  Moravian. 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 


Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian. 
Danish 


Dutch 

East  Indian. 

English 

Fiimish 

Flemish 


French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian. 
Hebrew,  Other 


Herzegovinian. , 
Irish 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South., 
Japanese 


Korean 

Lithuanian... 

Magyar , 

Mexican , 

Montenegrin. 


Negro 

Norwegian. . . 

Polish 

Portuguese. - 
Roumanian. . 


Russian 

Ruthenian... 

Scotch., 

Scotch-Irish. 
Servian 


Slovak 

Slovenian.. 
Spanish . . . 
Swedish... 
Syrian 


Turkish 

Welsh 

"West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban),, 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total 


2 

24 

2 

4 

23 
260 

57 
21 
1 
182 
106 

49 

2 

566 

31 


36 

496 

216 

1 

2 

4 
395 
235 
189 
605 

3 

4 
49 

508 


2 

163 

34 

136 

2 

29 

1 

170 

11 


30 
13 

257 
2 

2 

24 

1 

2 


4,975 


2 

24 

2 

3 

22 

259 

41 
18 
1 
169 
106 

49 

1 

565 

31 
3 

36 

495 

210 

■      1 

2 

4 
392 
209 
152 
600 

3 

4 

44 

333 


2 
162 
28 
118 

2 

29 

1 

170 

11 
S 

3 

27 

12 

257 


4,650 


10,948 


10, 604 
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BRIDGES  AND  BTJILDINGS,  WATER  SERVICE,  AND  SIGNAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Table  25. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for  lohom  information  was  secured,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Native-bom  ot  native  father: 
White 

638 

1 

15 

Foreign  horn,  by  rare— Continued. 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish , 

Flemish 

13 
1 

Indian : 

6 
1 

8 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 
Austria^Hungary 

1 
1 

32 
2 

34 

5 
53 
71 
1 
1 

3 

8 

1 

25 

1 

11 
2 

6 

German ., 

Greek 

Canada 

3 

Hebrew  (other  than  Hussian) 

Herzegovlnian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

England 

I 

France 

Germany 

11 

Ireland 

Italian,  South. 

Japanese 

1 

Italy 

23 

Mexico 

41 

Norwegian 

Portuguese.- . , 

Russian 

Norway 

1 

Portugal 

5 

Scotch 

22 

Scotch- Irish. 

1 

Slovak 

1 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

1 

Wales 

3 

Swedish    . 

Total 

26S 

56 

912 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

2 

1 

Foreign-born  by  race: 

2 

5 

54 

5 

472 

Grand  total. ., 

1,384 

Chinese 

Table  26. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  flrgt  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 

deduction  is 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specific 

d  Dimi 

ber  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

2 
5 

54 
5 

13 

30 
6 
1 
8 

47 

3 

1 

1 

67 

11 

1 

23 

40 

55 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
8 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

7 

27 

Chinese     .                             

5 

3 
4 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

...... 

6 

English  .                     

1 
1 

3 

2 

12 

1 

Flemish 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

""b 

1 
2 

5 

1 

28 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

1 

Irish                                 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 
6 

5 

1 

6 

1 

48 

Italian  North 

1 

1 

5 
9 
6 

2 

2 
4 

4 

12 
5 
10 

7 

1 

5 
2 

2 
6 

4 
4 

6 

22 

1 

i 

i 

1 

2 
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Table  26. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race — Continued. 


Number 
reporting 
complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  niunber  of  yeais. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

21 
1 
1 
1 
3 

56 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

12 

1 

Scotch-Irisli 

Slovak.            

1 

1 

1 

16 

Spanish 

2 
2« 

Swedish 

3 

2 

9 

Turkish 

1 

1 

Welsh 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Total 

466 

15 

18 

30 

32 

12 

71 

30 

48 

210 

Table  27. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  com- 
ing, by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

(By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


B 

|l 
is 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

-A 

•as 

as 

1 
o 

1 

si" 

a  g 

.S  p. 

t 
0 

i 

< 

Mo. 

II 

"3 
0 

Canadian,  Frencli 

1 

14 
6 

7 

1 

3 

16 

25 

5 
10 
19 

2 

7 

1 

1 

21 

1 

5 
1 
2 

'"2 
5 
3 

1 
2 
12 

19 

1 

13 
6 
5 

1 
3 
13 

24 

"i 

1 
6 
1 
3 

5 
3 

1 
2 
12 
20 

\ 

1 

1 

6 

14 

Dani.qh 

(i 

English .... 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Flemish 

1 

1 

1 
4 

..... 

3 
10 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
4 
4 

2 

3 

frPrmaTi 

3 

"i 

3 

1 

5 
3 
4 

""i' 

Ifi 

Irish 

ts 

3 
3 
2 

2 

h 

7 

"i" 

7 
15 
2 

4 

10 

2 

2 
2 

13 

1 

2 

4 
3 

13 

1 

3 

19 

Russian 

2 

Scotch  . 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

5 

7 

1 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

4 

' 

11 

16 

9 

11 

21 

Total.. 

139 

13 

14 

2 

29 

15 

24 

71 

110 

28 

38 

73 

139 
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Table  29. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
Vfiie— 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

BoliemJaii  and  Moravian 

1 
2 
24 
6 
6 

3 

1 

4 

25 

25 

5 
11 
20 
23 

1 

2 
10 
1 
1 
1 

1 

21 

1 

2 

1 
2 

24 
5 
S 

2 

1 
4 
26 
25 

4 

Canadian,  French. 

Canadian  Other 

Danish 

English 

1 

Finnish 

1 

Irish 

Italian,  North.. 

1 

Japanese 

11 

16 

22 

1 

1 
9 
1 
1 
1 

1 
21 

4 

Norwegian 

1 

Portuguese 

1 

Scotch-Irish..    . 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish       .             

Welsh                                                       

2 

Total 

196 

174 

22 

Table  30. — Nuviber  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der SI. 

$1 

and 

under 

J1.25. 

SI.  25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

S1.60 

and 

under 

J1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

J2. 

$2 

and 

under 

32.50. 

S2.5C 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3 

and 

under 

S3.50. 

S3.50 

and 

under 

t4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White             

636 
15 

2 

4 

4 

15 

6 

94 

228 

148 

34          76 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father 
by  country  of  birth  of  father : 
Austrla-Hungarv 

1 
28 

1 
27 

3 

42 

64 

1 

1 

2 
7 
1 
19 

1 
10 
2 

1 
11 

8 

6 

3 

1 

4 

11 
1 

20 
25 

8 
2 

6 
14 

2 

2 

1 
1 

6 
10 

1 

7 
8 

2 

2 

2 

■>. 

Italy 

1 

1 
4 

"  "i' 

1 
4 

1 

2 

Scotland 

1 

5 

9 

Spain 

1 

2 

3 

2 
4 

2 

3 

Total              

214 

3 

3 

1 

2 

38 

92 

44 

24             7 

Total  native-bom 

765 

1        5 

7 

20 

8 

132 

320 

192 

58  1        23 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  30. — Number  of  rnale  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un. 
derSl. 

SI 

and 

under 

S1.25. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

$1.60. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

S2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Boliemian  and  Moravian. . 

2 

5 

43 

10 

1 

24 
4 
1 
8 

40 

1 

1 

1 

44 

6 

21 
39 
52 
S 
17 

1 

1 

50 

2 

1 

1 
2 
16 

5 

Canadian^  Frpncb .... 

2 
5 

1 

1 

15 
3 

1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
14 

Canadian,  Other 

1 
1 

4 

"3 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

1 

1 

8 
1 

7 
2 

2 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

1 

2 
6 

1 

3 

15 

1 

4 

Oprman 

2 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Rus- 
sian  

1 

Trpr7.pgnviTiia.Tl 

1 

1 

Irish 

1 

1 

6 
19 

2 

io 

2 

22 
3 

6 

Italian,  North 

Japanese 

16 
11 

6 

1 
1 

---■j- 
1 

3 

1 

25 

1 

9 

1 

1 

15 

1 

4 

Nnrwp,jHa.Ti 

3 

1 

2 

Scotch 

1 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

1 
5 

Swedish 

1 

18 

18 

6 

2 

Turkish 

2 

Total  foreign-bom 

379 

6 

26 

34 

8 

54 

131 

87 

23 

10 

1,144 

11 

33 

54 

16 

186 

451 

279 

81 

83 

Table  31. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each 
specified  amount  per 
day. 

$2  and  un- 
der $2.50. 

$2.50  and 
under  $3. 

Native-bom  of  native  father.  White 

3 
1 

2 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign-father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father,  Scotland. . 

1 

Total  native-bom 

4 
1 

2 

2 

1 

Grand  total 

5 

2 

3 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  t'  me  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  32. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number  who — 

Nnmhor 

reporting 

complete 
data. 

Read. 

Read  and 

write. 

634 

029 

628 

15 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

32 

32 

2 

2 

2 

34 

34 

34 

6 

5 

5 

51 

61 

61 

70 

70 

69 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

26 

25 

25 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

11 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

0 

256 

265 

254 

904 

890 

888 

2 
6 

5 

5 

54 

64 

54 

6 

5 

5 

13 

13 

13 

1 

1 

1 

31 

31 

31 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

47 

47 

47 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

08 

67 

67 

11 

11 

11 

1 

1 

1 

23 

23 

22 

41 

24 

21 

55 

55 

66 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

22 

22 

22 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

56 

6C 

56 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

470 

449 

445 

1,374 

1,339 

1,333 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Indian 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Fiimish. 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Slovak 

Slovenian : 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 
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Table  33. —  Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  hy 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father.  White 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Mexico , 

Netherlands 

Scotland , 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 


Total 
number. 


225 


95 
320 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race — Continued 

Dalmatian 

Danish , 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Sco  tch 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


Tot-al 
number. 


1 
1 
4 
23 
1 

2 

12 
5 
4 

127 

12 
4 
1 


23 
4 


287 
GO? 


Table  34. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reportng 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  num 

3er  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 

1- 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

2 
13 
1 

1 
1 

4 
23 

2 
12 

5 

i 

127 

12 

4 

1 

8 
7 
3 
4 

1 

14 
9 

23 
4 

1 

2 

ra.TiarliaTi,  Othpr 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

3 

4 

Croatian 

t 

.  ... 

Danish 

1 

Dutch 

1 

2 

1 

English 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

8 

French 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

6 

Greek 

1 

1 
8 
2 

Herzegovinian 

3" 

2 
13 
3 

1 

15 
1 
1 

Irish. . 

9 
2 

1 

29 
3 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 

12 

9 
1 

29 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

4 

2 

Polish 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Scotch  . 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 

""""5' 
1 

1 
2 

1 

"  i 

6 

5 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

i 

2 

13 

Welsh 

3 

Total 

285 

5 

28 

33 

21 

19 

65 

20 

28 

76 
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Table  35. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


0 

In  United  States  6 

In  United  States  10 

TOf-Ql 

to  9  years. 

years  or  ovei 

.^ 

13 

.„ 

T) 

^ 

■d 

«  , 

Race. 

?' 

>-  >> 

-  t>> 

o 

ES 

-a 

'^i 

-y 

«'i 

-y 

S12 

a 

^1 
>  5* 

bcp4 

bom 

bAPi 

2=2 

fccft 

a 

■sa 

■3 

a 

■'^1 

■sa 

•3 

a 

•^a 

•3 

3 

"2. 

«  2. 

:^ 

s- 

!z; 

<i 

W" 

a 

H 

■< 

H" 

w 

t* 

■< 

a 

H 

Canadian  (other  than  French). . . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9. 

7, 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

English 

5 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

6 

s 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

S 

Irish                                      ...     . 

33 

1 

9 

4 
1 

14 
1 

4 

15 

19 

1 

13 

19 
1 

33 

1 

Mexican 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Polish                     

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Scotch 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
9 
1 

2 
1 

1 
3 

1 
6 
1 

4 

Swedish 

1(1 

Welsh 

1 

Total 

69 

7 

10 

6 

23 

2 

10 

34 

46 

9 

20 

40 

69 

48296°— VOL  25—11- 
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pATiT.F.  37. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Eace  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wife — 


In  United 
States. 


Abroad. 


Canadian,  French, 
Canadian,  Other.. 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovioian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Mexican 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 


Table  38. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

SI 
and 
under 
S1.25. 

81.25 

and 

under 

81.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

S1.75. 

S1.76 
and 

under 
S2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3 
and 
under 
$3.50. 

S3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

204 

1 

58 

77 

42 

13 

13 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,   by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
4 
1 
9 
3 

28 
24 
2 
2 
S 

2 
5 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

13 
9 

2 

4 
2 

8 
9 

1 

7 
5 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

Wales  

1 

Total 

ss 

19 

3S 

27 

3 

1 

292 

Total  native-bom 

1 

115 

69 

16 

14 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

Canadian  Other 

6 
1 
1 

4 

Danish 





1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  38. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 
reporting 
complete 

data. 

Niunber  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

SI 

and 
under 

$1.25. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

SI. 50. 

SI.  60 

and 

under 

SI. 75. 

SI.  75 

and 

under 

S2. 

S2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

S2.60 

and 

under 

13. 

$3 

and 

under 

S3.60. 

S3. 50 

and 

under 

S4. 

Foreign-born,  by  race — Continued. 
Dutch 

4 

22 

1 

10 

5 

i 

123 

12 
4 

1 

8 
7 
3 
4 

1 
12 

9 
21 

4 

1 
8 
1 

2 
2 

1 
12 

Flemisb 

Frencli. . 

1 
4 

3 
4 
31 
11 
3 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

8 

84 
1 

1 

1 

8 
2 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
5 

5 
2 

Polish 

2 

Russian 

6 

3 

7 
5 
2 

1 

11 
1 

Welsh 

1 

Total  foreign-born 

270 

51 

92 

129 

3 

1 

Grand  total 

568 

1 

128 

207 

198 

19 

15 

Table  39. — Number  of  male  employees  14- and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
atnount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

$1 
and 
under 
SI  .25. 

J1.25 
and 
under 
$1.50. 

SI. 60 
and 
under 
$1.76. 

SI. 75 
and 
under 

$2. 

$2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

S2.50 
and 

under 
S3. 

$3 
and 
under 
S3.60. 

$3.50 
and 
under 

$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

2 

2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

2 



1 

1 

3 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  4:0. — Literacy  ofmaU  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Xative-bom  of  native  father,  White 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada ■ 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

PoUsh 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


Number  who— 

Nmnber 
reporting 

complete 
data. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

235 

22.5 

'-lo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

11 

3 

3 

3 

30 

30 

30 

24 

24 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

95 

95 

95 

320 

320 

320 

2 

2 

2 

14 

14 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

23 

23 

23 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

12 

12 

12 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

,    3 

127 

127 

127 

12 

12 

12 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

14 

14 

14 

9 

9 

9 

23 

23 

■23 

4 

4 

4 

2S7 

283 

286 

607 

606 

606 
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OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 

Table  41. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  hy  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Native-born  of  native  lather: 

White 

1,327 
13 
1 

Poreign-bom,  by  race: 
Canadian,  I^rench 

2 

Ne^o 

Canadian  Other 

63 
4 
1 

29 

Indian 

Dutch 

Native-horn  of  foreign  lather,  by  country 

37 
8 

44 
8 

86 

114 

16 

2 

30 
9 
3 

8 

English...  . 

of  birth  of  father: 

German 

18 

Irish 

15 

Italian,  South 

2 

Negro 

1 

Norwegian 

8 

Scotch 

7 

Swedish 

9 

Welsh 

4 

Scotland 

163 

Sweden . . . 

Grand  total 

1  869 

Wales 

Total 

365 

Total  native-born 

1,706 

Table  42. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  hy  race. 
[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  Is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Eace. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 

14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

2 
62 
4 
1 
28 

18 
15 
2 

1 

8 
6 
9 
4 

1 
3 

"'"9" 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

8 
2 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

17 

German 

14 

Irish 

1 
1 

3 

1 

Italian,  South 

1 

3 

"'i' 

2 
""2 

3 

Scotch  - .             

5 

Swedish 

1 

2 

Welsh 

4 

Total 

160 

4 

2 

4 

3 

7 

19 

10 

19 

92 

Table  43. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


to 

'^% 

|| 
1° 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

< 

8S 

"03 
0 

e 

i 

SI 
at 

6m 

"3 
0 

< 

■9fe 

II 

3 

1 
13 
6 
1 
3 
1 

1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1 

7 
6 
1 
3 

1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1 

6 

6 
1 

2 
1 

3 

8 
1 

3 
1 

13 

Enelish 

1 

6 

1 

Scotch 

2 

2 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total                      

25 

6 

2 

8 

3 

5 

9 

17 

9 

7 

9 

?5 
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Table  4:5. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  em,ployees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife — 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

2 

39 

?9 

1 

\ 

19 

6 

9 

f) 

1 

i 

1 

5 
6 
4 
3 

3 

96 

1 

95 

Canadian,  French 
Canadian,  Other.. 

Dutch 

English 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  South 

Negro 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 


Table  46. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


% 


Number 

reporting 

;  complete 

data. 

1 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  rativity  and  race. 

1 
■rj       ;     SI     1  SI. 25    Sl.oO    S1.7o 
^    "  1  and     and     and  i  and 
5,      under  under  under  under 
*^-      S1.25.|  Sl.oO..  $1.75.'    S2. 

$2      $2.50 
and     and 
under  imder 
$2.90.    $3. 

$3       $3.50 
and     and 
under  under 
$3.50.^   $4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father; 
White 

387 

1 

1           1 

11 

1 

1 

10 

74 

128 

58 

Negro 

.. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Canada 

19 
4 

10 
6 

'2 

'            9 

5 
2 
3 
1 
11 

11 
2 
3 

1 

1 
4 

1 
4 

4 
1 

3 

Denmarfr           , .   . 

1  : 

England 

1 

2 
1 

I 

France 

)                         1 

3 

Germany 

36 

35 
6 
6 
3 

1 

2 

11 

Ireland 

1 

"1  i        s 

10 

Norway 

1  !        2 

1        1 

Scotland 

1 
1 

2 

Sweden 

1        1    1 

Wales 

'    ' 1 

1 

! 

1 

Total 

12S    1         112           5    5         23 

39 

22| 

31 

Total  native-bom , . 

516  j !        1  i        2  ,      17  1        1         15  1      97 

167 

80  1 

136 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Otbpr 

1^ 1 : i ^ i '.      .. 

23                       '                                       •             1    '                   '                   \             ri 

..... 

i 
ll 

S 

Dutch 

1      1 1 

14               '                          '         1 

. 

""1 

6 

2 
4 

2 

s 

8 
11 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Italian,  South 

2    ■         2  i 

2    ' ' 

' !           1 

1 

Scotch 

3 
3 
1 

1        1 

[       1 

Swedish 

Welsh 

1    

1 
1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

69 

' ' 1 

7.        It        1|        8| 

13 

17 

22 

585 

1         1  ,         2  1       24           5          IK  1     int; 

180 

97 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  tor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  aceotmt  is  taken  of  voltmtarylost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

o  This  table  does  not  include  3  American  White  and  1  English  native-bom  of  foreign  father  who  were 
14  to  18  years  of  age. 
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Table  47. 


-Number  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  month,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  month. 

General  rativity  and 
•  race. 

Un- 
der 
S60. 

$50 

and 

under 

J60. 

$60 

and 

under 

$70. 

$70 

and 

under 

$80. 

$80 

and 

under 

$90. 

$90 

and 

under 

$100. 

$100 

and 

under 

$125. 

$125 

and 

under 

$150. 

$150 

and 

under 

$175. 

$175 

and 

under 

$200. 

$200 

or 

over. 

Native-bom  o(  native 
father: 
Wlilte    . 

870 
12 

1 

9 

11 
10 

15 
2 

112 

71 

103 

235 

143 

136 

26 

9 

Negro 

TTifiia-Ti 

1 

Native-bom  ot  foreign 
/atber,  by  country  of 
birth  of  father: 
Canada 

14 
4 

28 
2 

46 
76 
9 
2 

23 
6 
3 
5 

2 

1 
3 

1 

2 
3 
3 

2 

3 
1 
4 

4 

"i" 

2 
2 
5 
1 

10 

15 

'"'i' 

5 
1 

1 

Denmark 

England 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

France 

Germany 

2 
2 

2 
2 

3 
3 

3 

8 
2 

12 
17 
3 

10 

23 

1 

2 
3 

Ireland... 

Russia 

Scotland 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

"'"i" 

1 
1 

6 
1 
2 
1 

8 

1 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

2 

1 

Total 

218 

7 

5 

19 

13 

23 

47         45 

51          6 

Total  native-bom 

1,101 

16 

21 

22 

131 

84 

126 

282 

189 

187  1      32 

11 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

38 
13 

6 
4 
5 
3 

1 

12 

Canadian,  Other. . . 

1 

2 

3 
2 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

2 

3 
""2 

2 

7 
1 
5 
1 

1 

8 

English 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Germ  an 

3 

Irish 

1 

Norwegian .  . 

3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

Scotch 

1 

Swedish 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

"Welsh... 

87 

1           2 

4 

12 

8 

10  1       16 

13 

21 

Grand  totalo 

1,188 

17         23 

26 

143 

92 

136       298 

202 

208 

32 

11 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from,  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

a  This  table  does  not  include  3  American  White  and  1  English  native-born  of  foreign  father  who  were 
14  to  18  years  of  age. 
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Table  48. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nimiber  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White                                                                

1,319 
13 
1 

1,319 
13 

1 

1,319 

1 

Native-horn  of  foreign  father,  hy  country  of  birth  of  father: 

37 
8 

44 
7 

86 

113 

16 

2 

30 
9 
3 

8 

37 
8 

44 
7 

86 

113 

16 

2 

30 
9 
3 
8 

37 

Denmark                                                        

g 

France                                                                  

7 

Ireland                                                                            

113 

Norway     .                                           

16 

2 

Sweden                                                                              

9 

Wales 

Total 

363 

363 

■    363 

Total  native-bom. . .                                 

1,696 

1,696 

1,696 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

2 

61 

4 

1 

29 

18 
15 
2 

1 

8 
7 
9 
4 

2 

61 

4 

1 

29 

18 

15 

1 

1 

8 
7 
9 
4 

2 

Canadian,  Other. 

61 

Dutch 

1 

German 

18 

Irish 

15 

Italian,  South 

1 

1 

Norwegian 

8 

Scotch 

7 

9 

Welsh 

4 

161 

160 

160 

Grand  total 

1,857 

1,856 

1,856 

STEEET  RAILWAYS. 


Table  49. — Total  number  of  Tnale  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 
general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department. 

OPEKATING    DEPARTMENT. 


General  oativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  coun^ 
try  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

England , 

France , 

Germany , 

Ireland , 

Italy , 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East  Indian , 


Total 
number. 


5 
1 
3 

72 
24 

112 

16 

221 

124 

4 

4 

4 
16 
15 


718 


7 

13 

123 

2 
62 
10 

1 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian ,  South 

Lithuanian 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish , 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom , 

Grand  total , 


MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  coun- 
try of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-bom 


176 
24 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bulgarian 

Canadian ,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Dalmatian 


Danish... 
Dutch.... 
English., 

Finnish., 
Flemish. . 


French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian . 
Irish 


Italian,  North., 
Italian,  South.. 


Korean. , 
Macedonian. 


Mexican 

Montenegrin . 
Norwegian... 
Polish 
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Table  49. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 

general  nativity  and  race  and  by  departTnent — Continued. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    WAY   AND    CONSTEUCTION— Continued. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

7 
3 
15 
S 
5 

6 

2 

93 

3 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

Turkish 

^\elsh 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

45 

Scotch...                                      .  .. 

2 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,685 
2  000 

Slovenian 

Spanisb 

Grand  total . . 

Swedish 

Syrian 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

Wliite 

650 
g 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

Dutch 

1 
115 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 

4 
2 

17 
7 

52 

13 
94 
68 
5 
3 

6 
9 
1 

13 

1 

10 
4 
6 

2 

Enghsh 

of  birth  of  father: 

Finnish 

5 

A  nstria^HiiTigary 

Dpnmflrk- 

Greek 

10 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

TTprzpgnvinian 

2 

Ireland 

Irish 

76 

Italy 

Italian,  North 

45 

Japanese 

48 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

14 

Spain 

Polish 

5 

6 

Sweden . . 

Russian 

Switzerland 

3 

Wales 

Scotch...  - 

South  America  (country  not  speci- 

Servian  

2 

fied) .*..... 

Spanish 

2 

Total 

307 

Total  native-born 

965 

2 

Welsh 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 

7 

44 

1 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

4 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

g 

Canadian,  French...     . 

Total  foreign-bom 

Canadian,  Other 

640 

Croatian 

Cuban 

ELECTRICIANS 

AND  LINEMEN. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

259 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 

1 

2 
9 

1 
16 

2 
30 
12 

1 

1 
3 

6 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

7 

of  bhth  of  father: 

1 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

18 

Denmark 

1 

Flemish 

1 

German 

9 

France 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 
13 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

3 

Norwegian 

5 

Portugal 

Scotch 

X 

Slovak 

1 

Sweden 

3 

Wales 

Total  foreien-bom 

67 

Total 

85 

411 

Total  native-bom 

344 

General  Tables:  Street  Railways. 
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Table  60. — Nwmber  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department* 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 
under 
81.26. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

S1.60. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

S1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

S2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
84. 

84  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
WMte 

2,398 

2 

2 

9 

41 

45 

285 

1,155 

785 

61 

13 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  birth  of  father : 

Aiistriar  Hungary 

4 
1 
3 

72 
24 

112 

16 

218 

124 

4 

4 
4 
16 
15 

8 

48 
2 

25 
6 
8 

3 

1 
1 
2 
18 
9 

38 
4 
84 
43 
2 

Azores 

Belgium ... .            

1 
43 
11 

63 

9 

93 

58 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

4 
2 

12 

2 

24 

15 

3 

Denmark 

England 

3 
1 
6 

1 

^ 

France 

Germany 

3 
1 

1 

2 
1 

6 
3 

1 

Italy 

Mexico 

4 
2 
8 
6 
6 

15 
1 
8 
1 
6 

Netherlands 

2 
6 
6 
2 

21 
1 

11 
3 
2 

Norway 

2 

Portugal 

1 

2 

Russia 

Scotland 

1 

6 

5 

Spain 

Sweden 

1 

4 

1 
1 

""'i 

1 

Wales 

Total 

714 



1 

8 

H 

73 

327 

256 

23 

16 

Total  native-born 

3,112 

2 

3 

9 

49 

56 

358 

1,482 

1,041 

84 

28 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian.. 

7 

13 

121 

2 
61 

10 

1 

120 

3 

2 

10 
108 
6 
5 
2 

2 
174 
5 
1 
1 

1 

47 
2 
4 
6 

3 

42 

2 

2 

112 

5 
2 

63 
2 

21 

4 

2 
6 

48 

Canadian,  French 

3 

8 

1 
5 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

1 

6 

"Oalmatian      .             

Danish 

10 

3 

1 
16 
1 
1 

26 
3 

4 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

1 

57 
1 
1 

6 
61 
6 
3 
2 

1 

83 

4 

1 

38 
1 

6 

Finnish 

Flemish 

4 
39 

"""3' 

German 

3 

3 

6 

3 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

2 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

1 

65 
1 

Irish 

2 

12 

9 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

1 

Mexican 

1 

Norwegian 

9 

1 

22 
1 
1 
3 

2 
24 
1 
2 
50 

15 

1 

Polish 



Portuguese 

3 
1 

1 
10 

1 

Roumanian 

1 

1 

Russian 

Scotch 

1 

3 

4 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

1 

12 

41 

3 

,5 

*  TMs  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  50. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified  amount 
per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department — Continued. 


OPERATING  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.26. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.S0. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

imder 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over, 

Forelgn;born,  by  race— Contd. 

2 
5 

3 

1 
2 

2 
2 

3 

Welsh 

1 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)....  

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

1 
2 

Total  foreign-bom 

888 

4 

6 

4 

88 

415 

314 

36 

21 

4,000 

2 

3 

13 

55 

60 

446 

1,897 

1,355 

120 

49 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION.* 


Native-born  of  native  father: 
White...  . 

174 
24 

4 

1 

3 
4 

10 
14 

69 
6 

50 

1 

24 

9 

4 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
5 
1 
2 

11 

1 
29 
20 

2 
13 
8 
2 

4 
9 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

Cuba 

1 

T)p.TiTTTark. . . . 

1 

4 

1 
1 

England 

4 

1 

12 
2 

1 

I 

France 

6 
1 

7 
11 

4 
4 

1 

1 

Ireland 

2 

Italy 

1 
10 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Norv^ay 

5 

2 

3 

1 
1 

Scotland 

1 

Sweden 

1 

7 

Wales.  .. 

1 

Total 

110 

11 

1 

4 

10 

35 

26 

18 

3 

3 

Total  native-born 

308 

15 

2 

11 

34 

109 

76 

42 

12 

7 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 
3 
1 

13 
5 

13 

1 

23 

22 

1 

3 
32 

103 
45 

142 

313 

106 
54 
2 

1 

1 
3 

Bulgarian 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

4 

3 

6 

Dnlmati^" 

1 

4 

1 

Danish 

11 
1 

12 
20 

1 

Dutch 

English 

2 
1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

Fiimish 

Flemish 

1 

1 
1 

17 
3 
8 

4 
6 

French 

-■■y 

16 
16 
8 

56 
31 

1 

13 
56 
21 
49 

193 

64 

6 

1 
4 
5 
6 
48 

53 

8 

German 

7 
2 

Greek 

2 

2 

3 

Herzego  vinian 

Irish 

1 

21 

6 
1 

5 

Italian,  North 

1 

6 

1 

Japanese 

48 
2 

Korean 

Macedonian 

;i 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  ' 
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Table  50. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race,  and  by  department — Continued. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

oomplete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

31 
and 
under 
$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

$1.60. 

$1.50 
and 
under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
under 

S2. 

82 

and 

under 

.S2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
13. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.60. 

$3.,TO 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race — Contd . 

Magyar 

Mexican 

1 

528 

1 

61 

2 

7 
3 
15 
5 
5 

6 
2 
93 
3 

8 
2 

45 

2 

1 
6 
1 
47 
2 

2 
2 
12 

1 

1 

398 

88 

24 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Polisii 

1 

"'i' 

4 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

7 
1 

2 

1 

72 
2 

11 

7 

2 

-Syrian 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied) 

41 

1 

Swiss    (race    not    speci- 
fied)  

Total  foreign-born 

1,673 

2 

451 

97 

73 

169 

639 

160 

64 

8 

10 

Grand  total           

1,981 

2 

466 

99 

84 

203 

748 

236 

106 

20 

17 



SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT.* 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

638 
8 

2 

9 
2 

30 
4 

190 

1 

220 
1 

125 

43 

19 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

4 
2 

16 
7 

50 

12 
92 
58 
6 
3 

9 

6 

1 

12 

1 

9 
4 

6 

2 

1 

2 
2 
6 
1 

14 

3 
34 
23 

1 
2 

1 
5 
1 
6 

1 

1 

3 
1 
10 

4 
22 
9 
3 

i 

4 
5 
13 

2 
22 
13 

1 

1 

England                        

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 
6 
5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

Ireland 

Italy 

1 

4 

Mexico 

Norway 

2 

1 

2 

Russia 

Scotland 

...... 

1 

3 
2 

'"'i' 

2 

Spain 

Sweden 

3 
1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Wales V. 

South  America  (country 

1 
1 

Total 

299 
945 

2 
2 

2 
4 

4 
15 

15 

64 

109 

69 

17 

17 

Total  native-born 

49 

265 

330 

194 

60 

36 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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The  Immigration  Commission, 


Table  50.— Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each    , 
amount  -per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department— Continued 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

11.50. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.76 
and 

imder 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

.?2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

J4or 
over. 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . 
Canadian,  French 

1 

7 

44 

1 

1 

2 

24 

1 

113 

5 

7 
64 
8 

1 
2 

1 
75 
44 
34 
48 

4 
4 
14 
5 
6 

3 
25 
2 
3 
2 

60 
1 
17 

4 
9 

1 

1 
12 

1 

15 
1 

1 
11 

3 
6 

1 

1 

1 

2 
9 
1 
36 
2 

3 

29 
7 

4 

4 

5 

2 

3 

26 

25 
2 

2 
14 

13 

1 

2 
6 

11 

2 

11 

1 

2 

Hebrew  (other  than 

'     1 

2 

1 
12 
11 
2 
3 

Irish 

1 
5 
10 
19 

2 
6 
3 
26 

34 
14 
16 

20 
5 
3 

3 
1 

3 

1 

1 

4 
2 
8 
4 
3 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 
3 

"'i' 

1 

6 

"'i' 

2 

Polish 

2 

1 
4 

Scotch 

i 

2 

4 

4 

1 

""'i' 

14 

1 
14 

1 

1 

4 

Swedish 

1 

16 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

Welsh 

9 

2 
2 

1 
■3' 

3 

1 
2 

3 

Austrian  (raee  not  speci- 
fied) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . 

Total  foreign-born 

632 

1 

38 

44 

117 

226 

119 

56 

31 

1,577 

1 

2 

4 

53 

93 

372 

656 

313 

116 

67 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN.* 


Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

253 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

52 
1 

73 

60 

18 

37 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
2 
9 
1 
16 

2? 
11 
1 

Austria-Hungary 

1 
4 

1 
3 

Canada 

1 

1 

Denmark 

1 

5 

4 

I 
2 

2 

Germany . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

.    7 

1 

4 

Ireland 

1 

5 

Italy 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdo\vns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  50. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department— Gontinvied. 


ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

»1. 

$1 
and 
under 
»1.25. 

SI. 25 
and 
under 
$1.60. 

$1.50 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

J1.75 

and 

under 

S2. 

$2 
and 
under 
$2.60. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 
and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.60 
and 
under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  foreign  fatlier, 
by    country    of    birtli    of 
father— Continued. 
Portugal 

1 
3 
5 

1 

1 

Scotland 

2 

1 

1 

Sweden 

3 
1 

1 

Wales 

Total 

80 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
6 

13 

65 

23 
96 

16 

76 

10 
28 

11 

Total  native-born 

333 

2 

7 

5 

48 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

2 
6 
1 
1 
17 

1 
1 
9 

1 
13 

3 
5 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

""i' 

1 
2 

Canadian,  Other 

1 

Danish 

1 

Dutch 

1 

3 

English 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

6 

2 

Finnish 

Flemish 

German 

2 

1 
5 

"  'i' 

3 

a 

Hebrew  (other  than  Rus- 
sian)   

Irish 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

"  "i" 
1 

Italian,  North 

Norwegian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

1 

2 

Total  foreign-bom 

68 

1 

1 

1 

8 

16 

17 

11 

10 

39S 

1 

3 

7 

6 

6 

73 

112 

93 

39 

Table  61. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department* 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.26. 

11.25 

and 

imder 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
under 

$2 

$2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 
and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Canada  

1 

1 

1 

Sweden  . 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Italian,  North . . 

1 
10 

1 

3 

7 

Total  foreign-born 

11 

3 

7 

1 

Grand  total .... 

16 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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The  Immigration  Commission, 


Table  51. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  natwity  and  race,  and  by  department — Continued. 


SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

SI 

and 

under 

Sl.2.5. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

S1.60. 

SI.  50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

81.75 

and 

under 

S2. 

S2 

and 

under 

S2.60. 

$2.60 
and 

under 
$.3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

6 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

18 

6 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

English 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

3 

1 

1 

1 

19 

6 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 


ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN.* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

SI 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

S1.25 

and 

imder 

S1.50. 

$1..M 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

SI.  75 

and 

under 

$2. 

S2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

S4  0E 

o\'er. 

Native-born  of  native  tatlier, 
White 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  fatb  er: 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Sweden  . 

Total 

4 

1 

3 

i 

Total  native-bom 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian    (other   than 

1 

1 

1 

English 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

2 

1 

1 

Grand  total . 

10 

1 

3 

2 

4 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  52. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race  and  by  department. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.     No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

7 

13 
122 

2 
62 

10 

1 

120 

3 

2 

10 
110 
6 
5 
2 

2 
176 
5 
1 
1 

1 

47 
2 
4 
6 

3 
43 
2 
2 
112 

2 
5 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 

7 

1 
1 
5 

1 

4 

Canadian,  French 

4 
16 

6 

3 

"i 

4 
2 

19 
1 
4 

19 

S3 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

4 

4 

1 

7 
1 

12 

1 

27 

Dutch 

6 

1 
1 

10 

4 

East  Indian 

English 

11 

5 

8 

15 
2 
1 

1 
10 
1 
2 
1 

8 

13 

1 

44 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

3 
10 

1 

'  "i' 

2 
16 
1 
2 

4 

1 

2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

Greek 

1 

Hebrew,  Russian 

1 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 
13 

1 
13 

Irish 

2 

9 

13 

37 
3 

15 

24 

1 

Ttalinn,  North 

1 

Italian,  South 

1 

Lithuanian 

1 

Mexican 

1 

Norwegian 

1 

5 

1 

15 
1 

2 
1 

9 

14 

Polish 

1 

3 

RnnmaTlian 

6 

2 
5 
1 

1 

1 

Scotch 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

23 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

3 

26 

2 
1 

19 

59 

Welsh 

4 

1 

1 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

894 

9 

34 

43 

41 

38 

159 

73 

129 

368 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


1 
3 
1 

13 
5 

13 
1 

23 
22 

1 

3 
32 

104 
43 

142 

314 

106 

54 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

1 
3 

3 
1 

1 

Danish 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Dutch 

1 

i' 

1 

...... 

2 
3 

...... 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 
3 
1 

9 

Finnish,           .  .           .          

?. 

Flemish 

French 

1 

1 
2 

25 
1 

16 

96 
31 
10 

1 

1 

4 

3' 

8 
5 

1 

19 

7 

5 

22 
6 
2 

3 
33 
20 

6 

49 
10 
4 
1 

3 

3 

19 

14 
12 
11 

57 

18 

21 

1 

1 

9 
3 

4 

39 
8 
14 

6 

19 
9 
3 

20 

16 
5 

71 

Italian,  North      

8 

Italian,  South 

8 

Macedonian 

522 
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Table  62. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the   United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race  and  by  department — Continued. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  In  United  States  each  s 

peeified  number  o(  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

1 

538 

1 

61 

2 

7 
3 
14 

5 
5 

6 
2 
93 
3 

8 

2 

45 

2 

1 
41 

20 

71 

91 

88 
1 
3 

146 

44 

21 

16 

Montenegrin 

3 

3 

12 

2 

8 
1 

1 
2 

2 

7 

21 

Polish     

1 

Portuguese 

1 

5 

RfmTnan;>Ti  ,  , 

1 

2 

9 

3 

...... 

3 
1 

Scotch 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

::::: 

Swedish 

7 

3 

6 
1 

2 

22 
2 

1 

0 

9 

30 

Turkish 

2 

3 

Welsh 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

1 

11 

11 

8 

10 

1 

1 
2 



Total 

1,682 

04 

152 

267 

257 

145 

386 

104 

91 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
7 
44 
1 
1 

2 

24 

1 

115 

5 

7 
64 
10 

1 
2 

1 
76 
45 
35 
48 

4 
4 
14 
5 
6 

3 
24 
2 
3 
2 

SO 
2 

17 
4 
9 

1              ! 

' 

1 

Canadian,  Frpnnh 

7 

Canadian,  Other. - 

i  1      2 

* 

'\ 

1 

3 

1 

7 

8 

16 

Croatian 

1 

1 

I    1 

'.'.'.'.'.'.:"  1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Danish 

2 

3 

1 

6 

11 

Dutch 

English                                        

« 

8  I 

2 

11 

8 
1 

""2 

7 
2 

1 
15 

64 

2 

French                                            

2 
2 
1 

"'i' 

2 

1 
2 

1 
6 
6 

2 

1 

35 

Greek 

1 

1 

Herzegovinian 

2 

1 
8 
7 
12 
15 

1 
2 
1 

Irish 

:            2 

2 

i        4 

1 

3 

12 
5 
14 

5 

0 

1  1- 

3 
7 
4 
6 

1 

"i 

2 
3 

1 
2 

9 
6 
3 

44 

Italian,  North 

3 

2 

Japanese 

Magyar 

1 

Norwegian 

3 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 
3 

6 

Polish 

2 

■   "i 

1  i 

1 

2 

Russian 

..'.''./. 

1 
t 

1 
3 

Scotch 

2 
1 

1 

Servian 

Slovak 

1 

1 

11 

2 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

1 

1    . 

1 

'""'iT 

"i' 
"i' 

2 

9 

26 

Syrian 

■ 

Welsh 

3 

1 

1 

3 
i 

2 
2 
1 

2 

3 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

639 

64| 

44| 

36- 1 

97 

37 

81 

247 

1 

General  Tables:  Street  Railways. 
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Table  52. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race  and  by  department — Continued. 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Canadian,  French 

2 

7 
1 
1 
18 

1 
1 
9 
1 

13 
3 
5 
1 
1 
3 

2 

Canadian,  Other 

1 

4 

2 

Danish 

1 

Dutch 

1 
1 

English... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

9 

Finnish 

Flemish 

1 

German 

2 

1 

6 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 

Irish 

1 

1 
1 
1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

Italian,  North 

1 

Norwegian 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Slovak 

1 

Swedish 

3 

Total 

67 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

20 

6 

3 

26 

Table  53. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  ana  race  and  by  department. 

OPERATING     DEPARTMENT. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  include 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak. 

English. 

7 
13 

2 
62 
10 

1 

3 

2 

10 

110 

6 
5 
2 
2 

5 
1 

1 
47 
1 
2 
4 

6 
3 
2 
2 
111 

2 
3 
1 
2 

7 
13 

2 
62 

9 

1 
3 

2 
10 
110 

6 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 

1 
47 
1 
2 
4 

6 
3 
2 
2 
111 

2 
3 

1 
2 

3 
3 

1 

12 
4 

1 

3 
3 

1 

12 
3 

1 

4 
10 

4 

10 

1 
4 

1 
4 

46 
6 

46 

Dutch 

2 
1 

1 
10 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
9 
92 

3 
3 
1 

1 

Flemish 

1 

9 

German. 

8 
2 

8 
2 

92 

Greek 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Italian  North 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
25 

1 

7 

7 

15 
1 
1 

15 
1 
1 

25 

Polish 

1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
79 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

5 
2 

1 

5 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Swedish 

0 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

26 

26 

79 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) , . . 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

428 

426 

52 

51 

79 

78 

297 

297 

524 
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Table  53.— AKlity  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race  and  by  department — Continued. 

MAINTENANCE  OP  WAY  AND  CONSTEtJCTION. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
3 
1 
5 
13 

1 

22 

1 

3 

32 

104 
4.3 
314 
lOo 
54 

2 
1 
1 
535 
1 

61 
2 
7 
3 

14 

5 
6 
2 
93 

3 

8 
45 
2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
13 

1 
22 
"l 

3 
31 

67 
4 
175 
68 
24 

1 

1 

5 
5 

1 
5 

1 

1 

7 

1 
9 
1 
1 
25 

7 

1 

Finnish 

9 

9 

4 

4 

9 

1 

French 

1 

5 

79 
42 
175 
53 
41 

2 

1 

1 

310 

1 

23 

1 
4 

46 
3 
76 
25 
13 

1 

2 

25 

1 
96 
30 
10 

1 

2 

21 

1 
62 
19 

8 

1 

25 

Italian,  North 

43 

22 

3 

37 

Italian,  South 

14 

3 

1 

92 
1 

59 
2 
7 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

27 

1 

21 

Mexican       

144 

31 

81 

34 

8 
1 
1 
2 

8 

1 
1 
2 

30 

1 
6 

30 

Polish       

1 

6 

1 
14 

5 
5 
2 
26 

1 

7 

33 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Swedish 

90 

2 
6 
39 
2 

23 

22 

2 
1 
10 

22 

2 

1 

10 

■      45 

45 

Syrian 

5 
27 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified).. . . 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1,493 

710 

851 

293 

301 

197 

281 

220 

General  Tables:  Street  Railways. 
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Table  53. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race  ana  by  department — Continued. 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


° 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speakL 

English. 

Num- 
-ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

1 
7 
1 
1 
2 

24 
1 
5 
7 

64 

10 
1 
2 
1 
45 
35 

48 
4 
4 

14 
5 

6 
3 
2 
3 
2 

50 
2 
4 
9 

1 
7 
1 

1 
2 

24 
1 
5 
7 

63 

10 
1 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

2 

3 
1 

Danish                   

3 

3 

18 

18 

5 
3 
62 

1 

1 

5 

3 

6 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 
6 

6 

1 
6 

6 

3 

German                 

62 

1 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian). . 

1 

2 

i 

34 

28 

37 
2 
2 

14 
4 

6 
2 
2 
3 
2 

48 
2 
4 
8 

1 

7 
12 

16 
1 
2 
1 

1 
4 
10 

11 
1 
2 
1 

26 
17 

31 
3 
2 

1 

18 
13 

24 

1 

12 
6 

2 

12 

6 

2 

1 

12 
5 

4 
1 

12 

Polish 

4 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

11 

1 

1 

10 

2 
1 

37 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
4 

1 
2 
1 
3 

37 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . . 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

Total  

363 

322 

114 

86 

73 

63 

176 

174 

ELECT 

"RICIANE 

3  AND  LINEME 

N. 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

1 
-      3 

6 
1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

1 
3 
5 
1 
3 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Total 

28 

28 

3 

3 

8 

8 

17 

17 

526 
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Table  54. Number  of  foreign-bom  maU  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 

read  and  write  English^  by  race  and  by  department. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 

[  This  table  Includes  only  non-English-speaking  rax;es.] 


Race. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North , 

Italian,  South , 

Lithuanian , 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Sjrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . , 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


Number  who— 

Number 
reporting 

complete 

Bead 
English. 

Read  and 

data. 

write  Ene- 
lish. 

7 

7 

7 

13 

13 

13 

2 

2 

2 

62 

62 

62 

10 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

110 

110 

110 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

4 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

47 

45 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

111 

111 

111 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

428 

425 

420 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


1 
3 
1 
5 
13 

1 

22 

1 

3 

32 

104 
43 
314 
105 
54 

2 

1 

535 
1 

61 
2 
7 
3 

14 

1 

1 

Bulgarian 

1 
1 
8' 

1 

16 
1 
2 

27 

35 
4 
42 
18 
16 

1 

DalTTifttian 

1 

Danish 

8 

Dutch 

1 

Finnish 

16 

Flemish.. 

1 

2 

26 

Greek 

34 

Herzegovinian                                                                                  

4 

Italian,  North..                            

32 

Italian,  South                                                                         

13 

15 

... 

1 
43 

1 

30 

47 
1 
3 
2 
2 

43 

Polish                                       

1 

3 

2 

Russian 

2 

General  Tables:  Street  Railways. 
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Table  64. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race  and  by  department — Continued. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write  Eng- 

Ush. 

Servian 

5 

6 

2 

93 

3 
8 
45 

a 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

73 

2 
2 
12 
2 

Syrian 

2 

Turkish 

.  1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

11 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Total 

1,493 

363 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
7 
1 
1 
2 

24 
1 
5 
7 

64 

10 

1 

2 

1 

45 

35 

48 
4 
4 

14 
5 

6 
3 
2 
3 

2 

50 
2 
4 
9 

1 
6 
1 
1 
2 

24 
1 

5 
7 
63 

8 
1 

1 

Canadian,  French 

5 

1 

Cuban 

1 

Dalmatian 

2 

Danish 

22 

Dutch 

1 

Finnish 

5 

French 

7 

62 

g 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

TTerzpgnvlTiln.n 

1 
27 
20 

36 
1 
3 

14 
3 

4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

50 

1 

Italian,  North 

23 

Italian,  South 

19 

Japanese 

36 

1 

1 

14 

Polish. 

2 

Portuguese 

3 

2 

Sery^f^Ti 

2 

Slovak 

3 

2 

47 

4 
8 

4 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

8 

Total                                            

363 

300 

284 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


CnTladian,  Frpnnh 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
9 

1 
3 
5 
1 
3 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
9 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 

2 

1 

Dutch 

1 

Finnish , 

1 

Flemish  . 

1 

9 

1 

TtnHan,  North  , 

3 

2 

Slovak 

1 

Swedish , 

3 

Total 

28 

26 

25 

528 


The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  55. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race  and  by  department. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 
[Tills  table  Includes  only  non-Etigllsli-spealiing  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Read  and 
write  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . , 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


7 
13 

2 
62 
10 

1 

3 

2 

10 

110 

6 
5 
2 
2 
5 
1 

1 
1 
47 
2 
4 

6 
3 
2 
2 
111 

2 
3 
1 
2 


1 

2 
1 

10 
100 

6 
3 
2 
2 
5 
1 

1 
1 
45 
2 
2 


3 

2 

2 

108 

2 
3 
1 
1 


400 


MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


1 
3 
1 
5 
13 

1 

22 

1 

3 

32 

104 
43 
314 
105 
54 

2 
1 
1 
535 
1 

61 
2 
7 
3 

14 

1 

1 

Bulgarian...        .        ... 

1 

5 

13 

1 

Dalmatian-      .  . 

5 

13 

Dutch 

Finnish 

21 
1 
3 

30 

87 
29 
266 
73 
46 

2 

1 

1 

266 

60 
1 
3 
2 
7 

21 

Flemish 

1 

3 

30 

Greek 

87 

Herzegovinian 

2S 

264 

ItaUan,South 

73 

Japanese 

46 

Korean 

2 

1 

Magyar 

1 

Mexican 

241 

1 

60 

Polish 

! 

Portuguese 

; 

2 

Russian 

' 
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Table  55. — Nu-mber  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race  and  by  department — Contd. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  C0N8TEUCTI0N— Continued. 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Read  and 
write  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Servian 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


1,493 


SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


Bolieiuian  and  Moravian 

1 
7 
1 
1 
2 

24 
1 

? 

64 

10 

1 

2 

1 

45 

35 

48 
4 
4 

14 
5 

6 
3 
2 
3 
2 

50 
2 
4 
9 

1 
6 
1 
1 
2 

24 
1 
5 
6 

63 

10 

1 

2 

1 

43 

33 

48 
4 
4 

14 
4 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

49 
1 
4 
9 

1 

6 

Croatian                                                                            .   .          

1 

1 

Dalmatian                                                                     .      . .        

2 

Danish                                                                                        

24 

1 

Finnisli                                                                          

5 

6 

German                                                                             

63 

10 

1 

2 

1 

42 

33 

48 

4 

4 

14 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

49 

1 

4 

9 

Total                                                       

363 

349 

347 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

1 
3 
5 
1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 

1 
2 

5 
1 
3 

1 

Danish                                                                   

1 

1 

1 

Flemish                                                   

1 

8 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

28 

27 

25 
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Table  56. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  hy 
general  nativity  and  race  and  by  department. 


OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


Number 

reporting 

corapiete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White              

2,413 

2,412 

2,412 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary                                            

5 

1 

3 

72 

24 

112 

16 

221 

124 

4 

4 

16 

15 

8 

43 
2 

25 
6 

8 

5 
1 
3 
72 
24 

112 

16 

221 

124 

4 

4 
4 
16 
15 
8 

48 
2 

25 
6 
8 

s 

1 

Belgium                                -    -                    

3 

72 

24 

112 

France                                                                       

16 

221 

124 

Italy                                                                     

4 

4 

4 

16 

Portugal 

15 

8 

48 

Spain , .                  

2 

25 

Switzerland 

6 

Wales 

8 

Total 

718 

718 

718 

3,130 

3,130 

3,130 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

7 

13 

123 

2 
62 

10 

1 

120 

3 

2 

10 
110 
6 
5 
2 

2 
176 
5 
1 
1 
1 
47 
2 
4 
6 

3 
43 

2 

2 

111 

2 
S 
3 

I 

7 
13 
123 

2 
62 

9 
1 
120 
3 
2 

10 

110 

6 

5 

2 

2 
176 

5 
1 
1 
1 
47 
2 
4 
6 

3 
43 
2 
2 
111 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 

7 

13 

Canadian,  Other 

123 

2 

Danish 

S2 

Dutch 

9 

East  Indian 

1 

120 

Finnish 

3 

2 

10 

German 

110 

6 

5 

2 

2 

Irish 

176 

Italian,  North 

5 

Italian,  South 

1 

Lithuanian 

1 

1 

Norwegian 

47 

Polish 

2 

4 

Roumanian ^ 

6 

3 

Scotch 

43 

2 

Spanish 

2 

Swedish 

111 

Syrian 

2 

Welsh 

6 

Austrian  (race  not  specified).. 

3 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . 

2 

Total  foreign-horn. . 

895 

894 

894 

4,025 

4,024 

4,024 
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Table  56. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race,  and  by  department — Continued. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  wbo— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
WMte 

176 
24 

175 
22 

175 

21 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria- Hungary. . 

2 
6 
1 
2 

11 

1 
29 
20 

2 
15 
8 
2 

4 
10 

1 
1 

2 
6 

1 
2 

11 
1 

29 
20 

2 
11 
8 
2 

4 

10 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Cuba          .  . . 

1 

2 

11 

France 

1 

29 

Ireland 

20 

Italy                                                                                 

2 

11 

Norway    •                                                          

8 

2 

4 

Sweden                 . .                       

10 

1 

1 

Total      

115 

111 

111 

315 

308 

307 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 
3 
1 
13 
6 

13 

1 
23 
22 

1 

3 
32 

104 
43 

142 

314 

105 

64 

2 

1 

1 

535 

1 

61 

2 

7 
3 
14 
5 
5 

6 
2 
93 
3 

8 
2 
46 
2 

1 

1 

1 
13 
6 

13 

1 
22 
21 

1 

3 
30 
88 
29 
137 

267 

75 

46 

2 

1 

1 
273 
1 
61 
2 

4 
2 
7 
6 
2 

5 

2 

92 

3 

6 

2 

38 

2 

1 

13 

Dalmatian                                             

5 

13 

1 

22 

Finnish                                                                

21 

1 

3 

30 

88 

29 

Irish                                                

136 

Italian  North                                                       

264 

74 

46 

2 

1 

1 

245 

1 

61 

2 

4 

2 

7 

5 

2 

5 

2 

92 

3 

Turkish.                                  

G 

2 

38 

2 

Total  foreign-born 

.     1,678 

1,264 

1,231 

Grand  total 

1,993 

1,572 

1,538 
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Table  56. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  andvirite,  i 
general  nativity  and  race,  and  by  department — Continued. 

SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Bead  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

■WMte                                         

650 
8 

650 
8 

650 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  bv  country  of  birth  of  father: 

4 

17 

52 

13 
94 
5^ 
5 
3 

9 
6 

1 
13 

1 

10 
4 

■■) 

4 
2 

17 

7 

52 

13 
94 

5S 
5 
3 

9 
6 

1 
13 
1 

10 
4 
6 
2 

Vzores 

2 

Denmark 

Fnglanii 

.., 

Frfln^p 

13 

Germany 

94 

Italv 

Norway 

g 

Scotland 

13 

Switzerland 

Wales 

4 

South  America  (country  not  specified) 

Total 

307 

307 

307 

Total  native-bom. 

965 

965 

965 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 

44 
1 

1 

2 

24 

1 

115 

5 

7 
64 
10 

1 
2 

1 
76 
45 
35 
48 

4 
4 
14 
5 
6 

3 
25 
2 
3 
2 

50 
2 

17 
4 
9 

1 

44 

1 
1 

2 

24 

1 

115 

5 

64 

10 

1 

2 

1 
75 
44 
33 

48 

4 
4 
14 
4 
5 

3 

25 
2 
3 

50 
1 

17 
4 
9 

1 

Canadian,  French 

Q 

Canadian,  Other 

1 

Cuban 

Dalmatian. 

2 

Danish 

Dutch 

I 

EngUsh 

Finnish 

French 

German. 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

Herzegoviman 

9 

Icelander 

Irish 

43 

Italian,  South 

33 

Japanese 

48 

Magyar 

4 

Mexican 

i 

Norwegian 

14 

Polish 

4 

Portuguese 

Russian 

3 

Scotch 

25 

Servian 

Slovak 

3 

'     Spanish 

2 

SO 

Syrian 

1 

Welsh 

-Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

4 

9 

Total  foreign-bom 

640 

633 

630 

1,605 

1,598 

1,595 
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Table  56. 


-Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race,  and  by  department — Continued. 


ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Bead. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

259 

259 

259 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austraha 

1 
2 
9 
1 
10 

2 
30 
12 

1 

1 
3 
6 
1 

1 

9 
1 
ii; 

2 
30 
12 

1 

1 
3 
0 

1 

1 

9 

1 

Kngland 

16 

France                                                                                  

2 

30 

Ireland                                                             .          

12 

Italy 

1 

Portugal 

1 

3 

Sweden                                                                                 

6 

Wales 

1 

Total 

8,5 

85 

85 

Total  native-born                                          .          

344 

344 

344 

Foreign-bom  by  race: 

2 
7 
1 
1 

18 

1 
1 
9 
1 
13 

3 

5 
1 
1 
3 

2 
7 
1 
1 
18 

1 
1 
9 
1 
13 

3 
5 
1 
1 
3 

2 

Canadian,  Other                               .          

7 

1 

Dutch                            

1 

English 

18 

Finnish                                                              

1 

1 

9 

1 

Irish                                                            

13 

Italian  North                                         

3 

5 

Scotch                                                  

1 

1 

Swedish                                               

3 

07 

07 

67 

411 

411 

•    411 

48296°— VOL  25—11- 


-35 
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Table  SS.^Locat-km  of  wives  of  foreign-horn  employees,  by  race  of  husband  and  by 

department. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife — 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

4 

7 

84 

39 

8 

71 
2 
8 

67 
1 

3 

G7 
2 
1 

23 

1 
4 
3 
2 

25 
2 
1 

79 

3 

1 
1 
1 

4 

7 

84 

39 

8 

71 
2 
8 

C7 

Canadian,  French 

Danish .       .                    .          .             

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

German 

Greek 

3 
G6 
2 
1 
23 

1 
4 
3 
2 

26 
2 
1 

79 

3 
1 
1 
1 

Irish ,            

Italian,  North _ 

Mexican 

Norwegian _ 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian _  _ _  _ 

Scotch _  _ 

Slovenian _ 

Spanish 

Swedish _ 

Welsh 

Belfiian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) _ 

Total 

610 

508 

9 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


P.ulgarian 

11 

14 

18 
39 

6 
74 
160 
62 
21 

228 
21 

37 

2 
16 

1 

Canadian,  French 

1 
11 

Canadian,  Other 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

7 

13 
4 
1 

16 
3 

Ens^lish 

I 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

36 
5 

Herzegoyinian _ 

Irish 

73 

60 

35 

1 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

27 

Japanese 

''0 

Macedonian _ 

1 

Magyar 

1 
136 
19 

1 

7 
2 
2 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

2 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

6 

Scotch 

Servian 

1 

Slovenian 

1 
33 

3 

Swedish 

4 

Syrian 

Turkish 

1 

Welsh 

2 
3 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

13 

Total 

750 

433 

317 
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Table  58. — Location  of  vtiven  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  rnrr  of  husband  and  by 

de-parlment — Continued . 


SHOPS  AND  POWER  PLANT. 


Race  of  husband. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Cubaa 

Dalmatian 


Danish... 
English... 
Finnish . . 
French . . . 
German . . 


Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian). 

Herzei^ovinian 

Irish.. 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 


Japanese 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian. 
Polish. 


Portuguese . 

Bussian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 


Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wife — 


In  United 

States. 


1 

1 

0 

5 

34 

33 

1 

1 

1  ' 

1 

Abroad. 


2 

'5 

.5() 

4S 

3 

■} 

1 

1 

1 

41 

41 

22 

IS 

19 

1.5 

■?() 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

11 

6 

5 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


Canadian,  French 

Canadian ,  Other 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 


Flemish 

German 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian)  . 
Irish 


Norwegian . . 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Total. 
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Table  59. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  5  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence  and  by  department. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


i 

In  United  States  5 

In  United  States  10 

To*"' 

o 

to  9  years. 

years  or  over. 

4, 

■a 

A 

•a 

A 

-o 

' 

Race. 

n 

o<  . 

f^  . 

y 

«  o 

!S2 

»i2 

5a 

"ft 

fcp. 

bJDf? 

M& 

torn 

mS* 

tXJM 

mu. 

.o 

a 

.Sp. 
> 

■^ 

s 

.ss 

>  p. 

■r^ 

?, 

a 

.9S 

1- 

■3 

2; 

< 

W 

w 

B 

<^ 

HI 

a 

H 

■^ 

w 

B 

H 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . . . 

35 

6 

6 

2 

14 

1 

4 

16 

21 

7 

10 

18 

35 

10 
1 

25 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

11 

9 

1 

16 

2 

8 
1 
13 

III 

1 

Enghsh 

4 

4 

1 

9 

1 

4 

5 

8 

2S 

1 

3 
IS 

1 
1 

1 

38 
2 
IS 

1 

1 

1 
"■■4' 

2 
10 
1 

27 

1 

French .   . . 

1 

..... 

2 
8 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 
1 

1, 

German ^ 

1 

2 

2 

5 

IS 

Greek. 

I 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 
1 

15 
2 
6 

1 

1 

10 

i 

Hebrew,  Other 

r 

Irish 

23 

23 

1 
2 
3 

IS 

Italian,  North 

? 

Norwegian 

4 

1 

2 

7 

9 

4 

s 

I'i 

1 
1 

19 

38 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"i' 

14 
24 

) 

1 

13 

22 

1 

15 
26 

1 

Scotch 

1 
..... 

2 
10 

1 
2 

4 

12 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 


""2 

4 
14 

11 

Swedish 

w 

Welsh 

? 

1 

1 

1 

Total.  .  . 

210 

18 

43 

14 

75 

5 

17 

113 

135 

23 

60 

127 

?10 
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Canadian  (other  than  French). . . 
Danish 

5 
6 

7 
7 

1 

1 
16 

8 
63 
91 
36 

129 
16 
1 
1 

2 

3 

1 
34 

1 
7 

1 

'"i 
1 
1 

..... 

4 
4 
4 
4 

5 
5 
6 
6 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 
6 
9 
72 
29 

119 
2 

1 
1 
2 

4 
\ 

S 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

fi 

1 
1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

"'h' 

6 
60 
19 

82 
2 

1 

2 

8 

13 

67 

23 

86 
6 

1 

1 
2 
7 
7 
4 

1 

4 

1 
..... 

3 

3 

1 

10 

14 

2 
2 
10 
14 
S 

4 
5 

11 

"34' 
5 
2 

6 
9 
1 

10 

8 

Irish 

4 
12 
10 

37 

3 

7 

1 

3 
1 

33 
5 
2 

3 
9 
1 

40 
24 
13 

43 
10 
1 

H 

Italian,  North   . . 

91 

,W 

129 

Norwegian.    . . 

16 

Polish 

1 

Portuguese 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

Scotch 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

23 

1 
1 
2 

3 

Slovenian 

1 

Swedish 

1 
..... 

7 

1 

3 

11 
1 
5 

5 

17 

12 

1 
1 

20 

34 

Turkish 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

Total 

426 

184 

37 

9 

230 

74 

25 

97 

196 

258 

62 

106 

426 
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Table  59. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  5  years  or  over  and  who  were  Zl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence  and  by  department — Continued. 


SHOPS  AND  POWER   PLANT. 


k 

fee, 
a 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

is 

1 

-Si 

< 

ft 

w 

T3 

d 
0 

s 

0 

P,  . 

.gi 

w 

1 
1 

■a 
a 
0 

w 

3 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 

3 
15 

1 
11 

40 
2 
2 

26 
4 

1 
21 
12 
11 

1 

7 
i 
5 
1 

27 
6 
2 
1 

1 
1 

"i 

10 

1 
3 
12 

'  'i' 
4 
1 

1 

4 

"i" 
11 

1 

2 

3 

15 
1 
11 

40 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
3 

9 

Croatian 

Danish 

2 
4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 
4 

6 

24 
2 
1 

18 

8 

31 
2 
2 

20 

3 

8 

7 

28 
2 
1 

20 

"is" 

'"2 

English    ... 

Finnish 

French 

1 

2 

■■2' 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

3 
3 
4 

2 

German 

2 
2 

■■■5" 

4 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
3 

2 

6 

4 

1 
2 
7 

7 
1 

1 

26 
4 

Greek 

Icelander 

]^ 

■■■4" 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 
"2 

19 
5 
4 

■"'9' 
5 

1 

1 
1 
2 

Italian,  North 

12 

Norwegian 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

3 

2 
3 
1 

19 
5 

1 

6 
4 
5 
1 

19 
6 
1 

3 

1 

3 
2 
3 
1 

21 
5 
2 

7 

Polish 

4 

Scotch 

Sovak 

1 

Swedish 

2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

27 

Welsh.           

1 

6 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

204 

20 

24 

11 

65 

17 

16 

116 

149 

37 

40 

127 

204 

ELECTRICIANS  AND  LINEMEN. 


^ 

In  United  States  5 

In  United  States  10 

Total. 

3q 

to  9  years. 

years  or  over. 

jj 

'd 

c3 

■o 

A 

■a 

Race. 

"a 

«  o 

g 

ft 

as 

d 
o 

•aa 

is 

feft 

wf» 

wtt 

w,ft 

MS 
1- 

^ 

s 

IS 

1- 

■^ 

s 

9  S 
>  ft 

.Hd 

"cfl 

■^ 

« 

03 

^ 

■< 

w 

tn 

B 

< 

M 

W 

H 

■< 

w 

w 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

English 

Finnish 

Irish 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

? 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 
5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

11 

1 

3 

2 

6 

5 

1 

3 

7 

11 

METALIIFEEOUS  MINING  AND  SMELTING. 

COLORADO. 

Table  60. — Number  of  male  employees  for  ivhom  information  ivas  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

85 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 
Danish 

3 

72 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  coun- 

1 
8 
1 

25 

1 

8 

38 

1 

1 

7 
2 
7 

English . . . 

try  of  birth  of  father: 
B  elgium 

Finnish 

French 

I 

German 

Denmark 

13 

England 

Irish 

Italian,  North.. 

19 

France 

Italian,  South 

5 

Germany. 

Italy 

1 

Scotch . . 

10 

Norway 

Slovak 

1 

Scotland.. 

Slovenian 

Sweden 

60 

Wales 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total. . 

100 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-born. . . 

3 

Total  native-born 

185 

341 

Grand  total 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 

13 

4 

12 

526 

Canadian,  French. 

Croatian . . 

Table  61. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 


[By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  Is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  In  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19 

20  or 
over. 

1 
13 

4 
12 

3 

72 
17 
1 
13 
30 

19 
5 
7 
1 

10 

1 
60 
67 
2 
3 

1 

2 

11 

3 
6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Danish 

3 

English 

2 

3 

1 
2 

'"""i' 

1 
1 

4 
5 

3 
4 

11 
3 

47 

1 

French 

1 

1 
2 

6 

2 
3 

1 

3 
4 

3 

3 

...... 

2 

7 

Irish ; 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

18 

Italian  North..                  

4 

Norwegian                          

1 

2 

1 

2 

Scotch 

1 

1 

1 

10 
S 

6 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

3 

5 

1 

5 

9 
3 

20 
13 

9 
9 

8 

Swedish                                 

2 

22 

Welsh 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

2 

Total                      

341 

2 

9 

15 

12 

20 

62 

34 

53 

134 

547 
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Table  63. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Kace  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wife— 


In  United 
States. 


Abroad. 


Canadian  (otlier  than  French) 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Irish 

Itahan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 

Total 


200 


1 
17 


Table  64. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-bom  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Canarlian,  French 

■  1 

3 
12 

3 
17 

1 
13 
19 
5 
7 

1 

1 

60 

67 

3 

1 
3 
10 
3 

16 

1 

13 

17 

5 

6 

1 

1 

58 

64 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
8 

1 
12 
g 
3 
3 

1 

1 

27 

39 

2 

1 

2 
6 

2 

5 

1 

Dalmatian 

5 

4 

1 

3 

Finnish 

4 

4 

5 

4 

8 

French      .   . 

1 

1 
6 

1 
6 

12 

Italian,  North 

5 
2 
2 

4 
2 

1 

7 

Italian,  South 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Slovak . . . 

1 

13 

15 

1 

12 
14 

20 
13 

19 
13 

27 

Swedish . . 

37 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 

2 

Total 

213 

201 

47 

41 

55 

52 

HI  i            108 
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Table  65. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  tvho 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non 

-English-speaking  races.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

Canadian,  French 

1 
3 

13 
3 

17 

1 

13 
19 

5 

7 

1 

1 

60 

67 

3 

1 
2 
9 
3 
10 

1 

13 
13 
2 
6 

1 
1 

14 

62 

1 

I 

Dalmatian 

9 

Danish 

Finnish 

S 

French 

German 

!■> 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

2 

Russian 

\ 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

12 

Swedish 

53 



Total 

213 

138 

Table  66. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-Enghsh-spealdng  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read 

native 

language. 


Read  and 
write 
native 

language. 


Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Itahan,  North 

Italian,  South 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


1 
3 

12 
3 

16 

1 
12 
19 

5 


1 

1 

57 

65 

3 
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Table  67. — Number  of  raale  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who— 


Read. 


Read  and 
write. 


Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany - . . 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

Scotland 

S  weden 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

^  Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


85 


85 


100 


185 


336 


I 
25 


100 
185 


1 
13 


72 
17 
1 

13 
29 

19 
6 
7 
1 

10 

1 

57 
M 
2 
3 


525 


521 
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Table  68. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,  by  race  and  length  of  residence. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 

r 

s 
•a 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  j'ears. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

< 

i. 
■sg 

w 

a 

bDft 
a  a 

OS 

W 

73 
I 

< 

i 

eg 

03 

M 

1 

13 
o 

is 

MP, 
•^ 

w 
■■'4' 

i 

o 
H 

1 
4 

i 

«g 

.91 
w 
1 

g 

Is 

MP, 
|p, 
t^ 

"i 

1 
3 

1 

16 

1 

5 

6 
2 

i 

o 

Canadian,  French 

\ 

3 
4 

1 

22 
4 
6 

7 
6 
1 
3 

1 
27 
21 

1 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

4 

..... 

2 

1 
2 

3 
3 

2 

3 

1 
1 

16 

1 
5 

I 

1 

1 

22 

1 

5 

7 
2 
1 
2 

1 
16 
11 

1 

1 

1 

Enghsh 

2 

4 

2 
2 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

22 

V\j\j\\r\\ 

2 

1 

3 
1 

4 

German 

6 

Irish 

1 

7 

ItaUan,  North 

4 

4 

6 

ItaUan,  South 

1 

1 

Norwegian 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

9 

1 

2 

1 

11 

9 

1 

3 

^Russian 

1 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

7 
4 

3 

6 

1 

11 
10 

2 

4 
2 

9- 
4 

7 
8 

27 

21 

1 

Total 

112 

19 

13 

4 

36 

5 

12 

59 

76 

24 

25 

63 

112 

Table  69. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 

«2. 

$2  and 
under 
S2.50. 

S2.60  and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50  and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father. 
White..                            

83 

1 

25 

35 

10 

12 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 

8 

1 

24 

1 

8 

37 

1 

1 

I 

7 

1 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

12 

2 

1 

1 
10 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

France 

5 
5 

2 
21 

1 

Italv 

6 
1 
4 

1 

Wales 

3 

Total 

98 

1 

14 

51 

19 

13 

181 

2 

39 

86 

29 

25 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 
13 

4 
12 

3 

1 
4 
1 

7 

5 
3 
2 
2 

4 

3 
1 

Danish 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  ot  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  69. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  spedftd 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

.?2.50  and 

under 

S3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3..50. 

53.50  and 

under 

14. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Cont'd. 
English 

72 
16 
1 

13 
30 

19 
5 
7 
1 

10 

1 
60 
67 
2 
3 

18 
6 
1 
2 
4 

7 
2 
3 

34 
5 

I 

11 

Finnish 

French 

6 
21 

6 
3 
2 
1 
5 

1 

15 

38 

1 

3 

I 
5 

3 

Irish 

I 

ItaUan,  North 

1 

ItaUan,  South 

2 

Russian 

Scotch 

2 

1 

2 

Slovak .  . 

Slovenian 

44 
5 

1 
18 

Swedish . , 

6 

Welsh 

1 

340 

105 

154 

62 

29 

Grand  total 

521 

2 

144 

240 

81 

Table  70. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

N 

umber  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

$1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

tmder 

$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

or 
over. 

Native-bora  of  native  father,  White. . 

1 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign   father,    by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
Engl?nd 

1 

1 

1 

Ireland 



1 

Total 

2 



1 

1 

Grand  total 

3 

2 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

MONTANA. 

Table  71. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom,  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

660 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father— Continued. 
France ...                                    

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  b  v  country 

3 

1 
88 

5 

236 

3 

7 

of  birth  of  father: 

99 

Austria-Hungary 

491 

Azores 

Italy 

6 

Canada 

1 

Denmark 

14 

England 

1 

Finland 

Scotland 

39 
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Table  71. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 
nativity  and  race^Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

Native-born  of  foreign  father^  by  coun- 

12 
4 
33 

Italian,  North .' 

206 

try  of  birth  of  father— Continued. 

Italian,  South 

3 

Sweden 

2 

Switzerland 

2 

Wales 

Montenegrin 

1,040 

69 

Norwegian 

59 

1,700 

PoUsh 

9 

Roumanian 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race; 

4 

46 

252 

102 

96 

13 

4 

1,047 

265 

3 

6 

64 

1 

66 

961 

Russian 

4 

Scotch 

Canadian,  French 

.» 

Servian 

15 

Slovak 

6 

Slovenian 

72 

Swedish 

Danish 

Syrian               

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Finnish                  

20 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-born .  l 

German 

3,580 

5,280 

Irish 

Table  72. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 


[By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States 

made  for  time  spent  ahroad-l 

.    No  deduction  is 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  num 

)er  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

4 

46 

252 

102 

96 

13 

4 

1,047 

265 

3 

6 
64 

1 

66 
961 

206 
3 
2 
2 
1 

69 
59 
9 
1 
4 

47 
15 
5 
72 
88 

1 

52 

20 

2 

3 

2 
2 
29 
36 
34 

2 

1 

146 

101 

1 

2 

8 

"'"6 

28 
27 
18 

2 

"sh' 

49 
1 

'"3 

1 

5 

32 

23 

7 

3 

1 

130 

39 

2 
14 

1 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other  -  -           

1 
3 

32 

6 

9 
1 
11 

6 

"    "9" 
1 

6 
6 
9 
1 

133 

11 

1 

6 

Danish 

■    4 

2 

17 

50 
2 

87 
7 

65 
10 

51 
13 

416 

Finnish 

34 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
12 
68 

13 

35 

6 
80 

7 

13 

67 

21 

1 

30 

170 

48 

5 

146 

37 

1 

1 

1 
103 

37 
...... 

1 

Irish 

4 
3 

29 
1 

304 

Italian  North          

39 

1 

1 

1 

14 
4 

7 
5 

11 
3 

36 
14 
2 

1 
1 

6 
5 

■ 

1 

7 
2 

23 

Polish. 

4 

3 

Scotch 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1 

6 
2 

4 

2 
1 
25 
17 

26 

1 

Slovak 

4 

1 
1 

4 

2 

18 
17 

13 
13 

11 

Swedish 

2 

36 

1 

Welsh                                 

1 

2 

3 
1 

6 
1 

5 
4 

2 

7 

3 
4 

30 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1        1 

1 

Total 

3,680 

29 

90 

232 

207 

213 

720 

457 

467 

1,165 

556 


The  Immigration  Commission. 
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Table  74. — Location  of  drives  of  foreign-horn  employees,  by  rare  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . . 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

Number 

wile- 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

In  United 
States. 

jVbroad. 

2 

2 
27 

29 

0 

152 

146 

fl 

72 

53 

19 

0( 

17 

40 

- 

7 

2 

550 

2 

059 

109 

119 
3 

27 

3 

3 

40 

40 

1 

1 

30 

11 

19 

399 

375 

24 

133 

100 

1 

1 

32 

5 

30 

27 

7 

7 

27 
3 


1  1.. 

1 

2 

o 

30 

29 

1 

10 

e 

4 

3 

44 

3 
43 

1 

48 

44 

4 

29 

28 

1 

13 

11 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1,989 

1,665 

324 

Table  75. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival   in  the  United  States.     This  table 
includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Num- 
ber. 

der  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

4 
44 
102 
94 
13 

4 
252 
3 
6 
62 

1 
64 
205 
3 
2 

4 
43 
89 
71 
13 

4 

199 

3 

6 

01 

1 
44 
ICG 

2 
2 
35 
33 

2 

1 

100 

1 

2 

8 

2 
2 

29 

24 

2 

1 

1 
2 

8 

2 
41 
61 
31 

9 

3 

122 

2 

4 

50 

2 

Canadian,  French. 

1  ' 

0  1               3 
30  i             21 

2  2 

41 

57 

DalmatiaTi 

26 

9 

Dutch 

3 

Finnish 

30 

20 

107 

Flemish.. 

2 

French 

4 

4 

1 
30 

-15 
1 

1 
17 
28 

50 

Herzego%  inian . 

28 
48 

22 
35 

6 

112 

2 

2 

6 

Italian,  North 

103 

Italian,  South 

2 

Lithuanian 

1 

i 
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Table  75 — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Numl)er 
who 
speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Magyar 

2 
1 

69 
57 
9 

1 
4 

15 
4 

70 

86 
1 

20 
2 
3 

2 

1 

42 

57 

9 

1 
4 

12 
4 

04 

S2 
1 

18 
2 
3 

1 
1 

32 
11 

1 
1 

11 
11 

1 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polisli 

35 
13 

9 

1 

1 

5 

29 
13 

2 

2 
33 

7 

2 
33 

Roumanian 

Russian 

3                     3 

Servian 

5 

3 

5 

4 

48 

65 
1 

14 
1 
2 

5 
4 

Slovak 

Slovenian . 

6 
5 

4 
4 

17 
Ifi 

15 
14 

45 

Swedish 

Syrian 

\ 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 
Bslgian  (race  not  specified) 

2 
1 

2 
1 

4  ,                2 

14 
1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1  1                1 

2 

Total 

1.203 

1,010 

213 

133 

357               •'8'' 

633 

595 

Table  76. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  roho  read  English  and  numberivho 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Head 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

4 

44 
102 
94 
13 

4 
252 
3 
6 
62 

1 
64 
205 
3 
2 

2 
1 

69 
57 
9 

1 
4 

15 
4 

70 

86 
1 

20 
2 
3 

3 

33 
61 
41 
13 

4 
167 
3 
5 
59 

3 

Canadian,  French                                                                            

31 

46 

Dalmatian                                                                                      

33 

12 

Dutch ..                

4 

Finnish 

127 

3 

4 

German ...                                                             

57 

Greek                                                                                     

40 
100 

37 

Italian,  North                                                                               .... 

68 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian                                                                                

2 

2 
1 
26 
56 
6 

1 

2 

Mexican                                                                                        

1 

22 

Norwegian 

61 

Polish...                                  

5 

3 
6 
2 
44 

80 
1 

11 
2 
3 

3 

Servian                                            

2 

Slovak-                                  

2 

Slovenian                                        

39 

Swedish                                              

74 

SjTrian                                       

1 

9 

1 

3 

Total                    

1,204 

774 

651 

560 
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Table  77. — -Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  langvage  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races. 


Number 

1   reporting 

complete 

data. 

Numbe 

r  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 

Read  and 

write  native 

language. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

4 

44 
102 
94 
13 

4 

252 

3 

6 

62 

1 

04 

205 

3 

2 

2 

1 

69 

57 

9 

1 
4 

15 
4 

70 

86 
1 

20 
2 
3 

4 

34 
89 
70 
12 

3 

252 
3 
6 
66 

1 

65 

200 

2 

2 

2 

1 
64 
56 

9 

4 

Croatian  

88 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

252 

Flemish 

3 

6 
50 

French 

German 

Greek 

\ 

Herzegovinlan 

55 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South..   . 

2 

Montenegrin 

64 

Polish.... 

g 

Roumanian 

2 
12 

4 
70 

83 
1 

18 
2 
3 

12 

Slovak 

4 

70 

Swedish 

81 

Syrian 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

18 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . . 

3 

Total.. 

1,203 

1,115 

1,106 

Table  78. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  turite,  by  genial 

nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Rea4  and 
write. 

636 

635 

634 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary. 

3 

1 

85 

5 

231 

3 

7 
99 
478 

5 
1 
14 
1 

39 

11 

4 

31 

3 
1 

84 

5 

231 

3 

7 
99 

478 

5 

1 
14 

1 
39 
11 

4 
31 

3 

1 

Canada 

34 

5 

England 

231 

Finland..   . 

3 

France 

7 

99 

Ireland 

478 

Italy 

5 

Netherlands 

1 

Norway 

14 

Russia 

1 

Scotland 

39 

Sweden 

11 

Switzerland . . . 

4 

Wales 

31 

Total 

1,018 

1,017 

1,017 

Total  native-born 

1,654 

1,652 

1,661 
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Table  tS.— Number  ofmale  employees  who  read  andnumber  who  readandwrite,  by  general 
nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. . . 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified). 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . . 

Total  foreign-bom . . . . 

Grand  total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


4 
44 

251 
102 
94 

13 

4 

1,035 

252 

3 


62 
1 

64 
954 

205 
3 
2 
2 
1 

69 

57 

9 

1 

4 

47 

15 

4 

70 


3,642 


6,196 


Number  who— 


Read. 


4 
38 
248 
89 
71 

13 

2 

1,032 

252 


6 
61 

1 

55 

940 

202 
2 
2 
2 
1 

65 
57 


3,466 


5,108 


Read  and 
write. 


248 
89 
71 

13 

4 

1,032 

252 

3 

6 
00 

1 

65 

938 

201 
2 

2 


65 
67 


47 
12 
4 
70 


1 
62 
19 
2 
3 


3,452 


5,103 
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Table  79. — Present  poiUical  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  Jive  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,  by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

(By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


'U 

fep. 

|s 

In  United  States 
5  to  9  years. 

In  United  States 
10  years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

i 

Kg 

13 
o 

< 

If 

2S 

P 
MS 

"go 

o 

ft 

ll 

1 

4 
14 
77 
39 
29 

4 

343 

75 

3 

2 
19 
10 
204 
90 

18 
16 

12 

8 

22 

30 
20 
5 
2 

2 

2 

1 
17 
17 
16 

1 

2 
11 
63 
21 
12. 

2 

2 

234 

32 

2 

2 
11 

2 
13 
60 
22 
14 

3 

2 

250 

37 

2 

2 
12 

2 

■■■j- 

12 
11 

"'i' 

14 

"i' 

2 

2 
12 
66 
27 
15 

2 
2 
246 
37 
2 

2 
12 

1 
150 
58 

1 
3 
9 

4 

5 

18 

22 
16 
4 
1 

4 

1 
3 
6 
3 

"'2 
1 
2 



2 
6 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

S 
11 
9 

9 
"'3 

1 

77 

Dalmatian 

29 

"nanish 

4 

Dutch  

2 

English 

■    19 
8 

62 

26 

1 

12 
5 

93 

38 

1 

..._.. 

16 
4 

19 
9 

78 

29 

1 

343 

Finnish 

75 

3 

French 

2 

1 
7 
14 
15 

6 
2 
37 

7 

1 

30 

8 

7 
10 
81 
30 

1 

1 

1^ 
19 

6 
2 
39 
13 

19 

10 

Irish 

I 

2 
6 

120 
50 

1 

1 
1 
8 
4 

123 

60 

f 

1 
1 
8 
4 

204 

Italian,  North 

90 

Italian,  South 

1 

Lithuanian 

1 

13 

1 

I 

2 

1 

17 

7 

13 
1 

2 
5 

18 

Norwegian 

15 

Polish 

4 

"'i' 

2 
3 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

5 
3 



..... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
3 

4 

9 
6 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

'i 

5 

3 

..... 

1 

1 

Scotch 

..... 

2 

6 

4 
18 

21 

15 

4 

1 

8 
6 
18 

21 

15 
4 

1 

2 
3 
3 

3 
1 
1 

12 

S 

Slovenian 

22 

Swedish 

•w 

Welsh 

?n 

5 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

2 

Total 

1,065 

117 

172 

77 

366 

12 

39 

638 

689 

129 

211 

715 

1  aw 
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Table  80 — Number  of  male  employees  ,18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
11. 

Z\ 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.50. 

$1..50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.60. 

$3.60 
and 
im- 
der 
84. 

$4  or 

or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  lather, 
White 

658 

2 

32 

488 

136 

by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

3 
1 

86 

5 

2.36 

3 
7 

99 
491 

3 

1 

14 

1 

39 
12 
4 
33 

1 

i            1 

1 

2 

1 

61 

3 

168 

1 

3 

70 

371 

3 

1 

11 

Azores 

5 

1 

22 

■"""20 

1 
45 

2 
4 
20 

94 

Denmark 

1 

England 

Finland 

i 

France 

t           ] 

9 
26 

Ireland 

1 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 



3 

Russia 

Scotland 

1 

29 
12 

2 

9') 

10 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

6 

Total 

1,037 

; 

68  1     762  1      207 

1,695 

1 

1            1 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . 

4 
46 
252 
101 
95 

13 
4 

1 

4 
38 
173 
91 
95 

10 

3 

8.55 

232 

3 

6 
53 

1 
7 
1 

Canadian,  Other 

72 

Croatian 

[ 

9 

Danish 

1 

\ 

Dutch 

\ 

1 

English 

1,047 

255 

3 

6 

1 

35 

4 

Finnish 

i 

19 

Flemish 

1 

French 

! 

1 

64 

1 

66 

960 

206 

4 

1 

7 

Greek 

66 

865 

190 
66 

1 
1 

2  '       17 
5 

-r 

Italian,  North 

10 

Italian,  South.. 

3 

'  2 
2 

1 

69 

59 

9 

1 

4 

47 
15 

88 

i            1     ■■■" 

1 

Mexican .  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Norwegian.. 

1 

i            1 

i  ,      46 

9 

Polish 

1 i 

1 1 , 

9 
1 

4 

.36 
15 
4 
69 

Roumanian.. 

'                      1 

Russian 

j 

Scotch 

1 

' 

3 

8 

Slovak 

1 

Slovenian... 

1 

3 

0 

67 

19 

Syrian 

1 
52 

20 

2 
3 



1 

1 
42 

20 

Welsh.. 

i            1 

io 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied) 

t            1 

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied) 

1 

1 

1 

Swiss  (racenot  specified). . 



1 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-born 

3,578 

,1 

9 

89 

3,073 

412 

5,273 

1 

2            4  1     189 

4,323 

755 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  81 . — Number  of  Tnale  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under  $.3. 

S3  and  un- 
der $3.50. 

83.50  and 
imder  $4. 

$4  or  over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 
F.Tigla-nH 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Italy 

1 

Total 

3 

2 

1 

Total  native-born 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

1 

1 

Orand  tntjil 

5 

3 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

ARIZONA. 

Table  82. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White 

646 

Foreign-bora,  by  race— Continued. 
English 

2R0 

1 

18 
5 
42 

2 

34 

54 

1 

15 

1 
3 
1 

1 

13 
4 
5 
4 

19 

of  birth  of  father: 

Flp.TTiish 

3 

Austria-Hungary 

French 

5 

German 

Denmark 

49 

4 

France 

Irish 

91 

161 

Germany 

Italian,  South 

22 

Ireland 

Italy 

2 

Mexico 

Maevar 

4 

Afp-vir*a.n 

609 

9 

Polish 

2 

Portuguese 

Russia  

1 

Russian 

2 

Sfntlnnii 

1 

Scotch 

19 

4 

Wales 

6 

Total 

204 

22 

28 

850 

2 

Welsh.                                       

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

2 

4 

53 

11 
3 
10 

17 

Bosnian  . 

1 

7 

4 

Total 

1,457 

Dalmatian 

Danish . 

Grand  total 

2,307 
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Table  83. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

2 

4 

63 
11 

3 

10 
280 

19 
3 
6 

49 
4 
91 
161 
22 

2 
4 
609 
9 
2 

1 
2 
1 
19 
4 

6 
22 
28 

2 

17 
1 

7 
4 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

3 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

4 

"  "i" 

7 
3 

1 
1 

6 
2 
3 

2 
39 

5 

7 
3 

4 

19 

1 

67 

2 

1 

"26' 
2 
1 

2 

27 

1 

"i9 
1 

2 

18 
2 

3 

7 

31 

62 

6 

1 

5 



6 

1 
1 
8 
19 

3 

9 
2 

1 

11 

1 
11 
25 

6 

1 

1 

181 

2 
2 
6 
11 
3 

5 

21 

4 

32 

2 

6 

15 

2 

8 
37 

1 

8 
5 
3 

37 

8 

Italian  South                        

3 

1 

60 

2 

■"24' 
1 

2 

28 

00 

164 

1 

78 

'  '  i 

46 
1 

32 

4 

Polish 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
11 

1 
"""■5' 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

7 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

3 

14 

1 
1 

Welsh                                 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

...... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Total                    

1,457 

79 

125 

252 

149 

109 

311 

114 

86 

232 

48296°— VOL  25—11- 
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Table  85. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Nnmber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife— 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

3 

22 
6 
1 
3 

139 

9 

2 

4 

20 

1 
37 
73 
12 

3 

298 
4 
1 
1 

11 
1 
3 

13 

12 
1 
8 
3 

3 
20 
1 
1 
3 

97 
4 

Canadian,  Other . .     , 

2 

6 

Tlftnish  . 

English 

Finnish 

5 

FlPimish 

2 

4 
20 

1 
29 
17 
6 
3 

153 
4 

1 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 

10 

flp.rman 

Greek 

Irish    .. 

g 

Italian,  North .  . 

56 

Italian,  South .• 

145 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Scotch 

1 

Servian 

Slovenian 

1 

12 

2 

1 

Welsh... 

7 
3 

1 

Total 

691 

402 

289 

Table  86. — Ability  to  speah  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 

only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Bosnian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Finnish , 

Flemish 

French 

German , 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 


Number 

Number 

reporting 

who 

complete 

speali 

data. 

English. 

2 

2 

4 

4 

11 

9 

3 

3 

10 

10 

19 

15 

3 

3 

5 

6 

49 

46 

4 

4 

161 

42 

22 

9 

2 

2 

4 

4 

609 

20 

Years  in  United  States. 


Num- 
ber. 


10 
1 

112 
7 
1 


322 


Number 
who 
spealf 

English. 


Num- 
ber. 


11 
1 

25 

6 

1 

1 

181 


Number 
who 


English. 


Num- 
ber. 


106 


Nnmber 
who 


English. 


1 
6 
28 
2 

21 
7 


3 
13 
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Table  86. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued . 


Race. 


Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovenian 

Spanish - 

Swedish — 

Syrian 

West  Indian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


Numlier 

Number 

repelling 
complete 

who 

speak 

data. 

English. 

9 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

r. 

6 

no 

2 

2S 

27 

0 

2 

1 

1 

7 

7 

4 

4 

997 

245 

Years  in  United  States. 


Under  6. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 

who 

spealc 

English. 


Num- 
ber. 


262 


Number 
who 
speak 

English. 


Num- 
ber. 


239 


Number 

who 

speak 

English. 


2 

19 

1 


Table  87. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
writs. 

2 
4 

10 
3 

10 

19 
3 
6 

49 

4 

leo 

22 

2 

4 

G08 

9 
2 
1 
2 
1 

4 
6 
22 
28 

2 
1 
6 
4 

2 
2 
3 
3 
10 

13 
2 
5 

40 
3 

33 

6 

1 

2 

Croatian                                                               - 

2 

2 

Danish,                                                              

9 

Finnish                                                                  

9 

Flemish                                                         

2 

French                                                                           

5 

37 

Greek 

3 

Italian,  North                                              

24 

Italian,  South                                                             

4 

4 
15 

9 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
3 
3 

27 

2 
1 
6 
4 

4 

Mexican                                                           

13 

9 

Polish.                                                          

1 

1 

Russian                                                                

2 

1 

Servian                                                          r 

2 

3 

Spanish                                                                   

2 

Swedish                                                 

27 

Syrian                                                   

2 

West  Indian                                  

1 

5 

3 

Total                                   

993 

203 

176 

570 
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Table  88. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Read  and 
write  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Bosnian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Fiimish : 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


2 
4 

10 
3 

10 

19 
3 
5 

49 
4 

160 

22 

2 

4 


18 
2 
3 

47 
4 

164 
12 
2 
3 

353 

8 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
8 
3 

M 

18 
2 
S 

45 
4 

154 
12 
2 
3 


20 
26 

2 
1 


993 


Table  89. — NuTnber  of  m,ale  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father.  White... 

646 

638 

638 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

1 
18 

5 
42 

2 

34 

54 

1 

15 

1 
3 

1 
1 

13 
4 
5 
4 

1 
18 

5 
42 

2 

34 

54 
1 
10 

1 
3 

1 
1 

13 
4 
5 
4 

1 

18 

Denmark  .  . 

5 

42 

2 

Germany. 

34 

Ireland.". 

54 

Italy 

1 

Mexico 

10 

Netherlands.. 

1 

3 

Portugal.. 

1 

Russia 

1 

Scotland 

13 

4 

Switzerland 

6 

Wales 

4 

Total. 

204 

199 

199 

Total  native-born. 

&50 

837 

837 
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Table  89. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write, 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Nnmbflr  wlin — 

Number 

reporting 

complete 
data. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

61 

61 

61 

10 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

10 

10 

10 

280 

279 

278 

19 

19 

19 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

49 

48 

47 

4 

4 

4 

91 

91 

91 

160 

165 

155 

22 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

fiflS 

363 

349 

9 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

19 

19 

19 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

22 

20 

20 

28 

28 

28 

2 

2 

2 

17 

17 

17 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1,461 

1,176 

1,168 

2,301 

2,012 

2,00i> 

Foreign-lDom,  by  race; 

Bosnian 

Canadian,  French. , 
Canadian,  Other... 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 


Danish. . 
English. . 
Finnish.. 
Flemish. 
French.. 


German 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South.. 


Lithuanian. 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Norwegian.. 
Polish 


Portuguese. 

Russian 

Ruthenian.. 

Scotch 

Servian 


Slovenian. . 
Spanish.... 
Swedish... 
Syrian 


Welsh 

West  Indian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total  foreign-bom. 
Grand  total 


572 
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Table  90. — Present  ^political  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  Is  meant  years 

since 

irst  arriva 

in  the  United  States.) 

to 

as 

i! 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

a 
< 

si 

as 

^2 
"ft 

"3 
o 

< 

It 

as 

Kg, 

.S  ft 

a  P 
^  0 

3 
S 

3 

< 

If 

gi3 

"ft 
Ma 
n  ft 

K  0 

3 
^ 

Canadian,  Other 

14 

1 

1 

2 

62 

6 
1 
2 
11 
2 

18 

38 

14 

138 

1 
4 
2 

1 

'\ 
4 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

8 

11 
1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

"19 

3 
1 

8 

"i' 

17 
3 

"2 

6 

10 
11 
5 

14 

DalTTiatian 

"i" 

18 

1 

1 

1 

28 

3 

1 

Danish 

1 
16 

3 

'"2 
4 

9 

10 
6 

1 

34 

3 
1 
2 
4 

1 

13 

18 

8 

36 

1 
3 
1 

1 
26 

2 

9 
3 

1 

8 

10 

62 

Finnkh 

6 

1 

1 

French 

2 

4 

i 

102 

2 

1 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

7 

1 

5 

20 

6 

102 

4 

1 

22 

6 

138 

1 

i' 

1 

1 
2 

..... 

2 
2 

7 
5 
3 

11 

Greek 

1 

36 

1 

1 

4 
4 

2 

2 

Irish 

IS 

Italian,  North 

38 

Italian,  South 

14 

"MPTlVflTl 

138 

1 

Scotch. 

"i" 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

4 

? 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

3 

"i" 

1 
"2 

6 
2 
2 

1 

7 
3 

4 
1 

4 

6 
2 
2 

1 

11 

Welsh.   . 

4 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

339 

166 

26 

4 

186 

52 

30 

71 

153 

208 

66 

75 

asq 

Table  91. 


-Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
S1.25. 

SI  .25 

and 

under 

SI  .50. 

S1.50 

and 

under 

S1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

S2 

and 

under 

S2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

S3. 

S3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.60 
and 
under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father,  White. . 

641 

5 

11 

11 

13 

461 

140 

Native-born   of  foreign  father,   by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
Canada 

17 
5 

42 
2 

34 

54 

1 

13 

.       1 
3 
1 

1 

12 
4 
6 
4 

15 
6 

30 
2 

25 
44 

2 

England 

1 

1 

10 

9 

Ireland 

1 

9 

Italy 

1 
2 

Mexico. . 

2 

6 

3 

Netherlands 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Russia 

1 

10 

1 
4 
4 

1 

1 

Sweden 

3 

Switzerland 

1 

Wales 

Total 

199 

2 

8 

5 

3 

144 

37 

840 

7 

19 

16 

16 

605 

177 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  91. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amomnt  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 
and 
Qnder 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.60 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-bora,  by  race; 

Bosnian 

2 
4 
63 
11 
3 

10 

279 
19 
3 

5 

49 

i 

91 

160 

22 

2 
4 
595 
9 
2 

1 
2 
1 

19 
4 

6 
22 
28 

2 

17 

1 

■     7 

4 

2 
4 
38 
11 
3 

4 

245 

17 

3 

4 

41 
4 
86 
19 
2 

2 

4 
4 
8 
2 

Canadian,  Other. 

2 

13 

6 

3 

11 

20 

2 

1 
1 

1 

6 

Irish. 

2 
38 
3 

1 
4 

1 

2 

Italian,  North 

2 

2 

8 
2 

86 
14 

1 

Italian  South 

41 

262 

262 

33 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

14 
4 

5 
1 
20 
2 

16 
1 
6 
4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

9 

8 

"Welsh 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total 

1,441  1 

6         43 

280 

361 

82 

24 

579 

66 

2,281 

6 

43 

287 

380 

98         40    1,184 

243 

- 

1 

1 

574 
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Table  92. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI  .25. 

$1.25    $1.50 

and     and 

under  under 

S1.50.  $1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.50 
and 

iLader 
S3. 

$3 

and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom     of     native     father, 
Wliite 

5 

3 

2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father : 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Canada. .      , .               



1 

2 

Scotland 

1 

Total 

5 

3 

1 

1 

10 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

English...               

1 

1 

14 

1 

Italian,  North 

1 
1 

MeTir^n 

4 

9 

16 

2 

4 

10 

Grand  total 

.     26 

2 

7 

10 

4 

2 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Table  93. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-bom  of  native  father^  White 

36 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

1 
25 

2 
2 
16 
1 

1 

11 
11 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

of  birth  of  father: 

English 

53 

1 

2 

F.ngl^md 

65 

Irish 

1 

171 

Trplanri 

Italian  South 

19 

Italy 

18 

4 

Spanish 

26 

Portugal 

386 

473 

Total 

51 

87 
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Table  94. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  thne  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Eace. 

Un- 
derl. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5to9. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

1 
25 
53 
1 
2 
65 

1 

171 

19 

18 

4 
26 

1 

Dalmatian . 

1 

6 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
3 

4 
10 
1 
1 
12 

1 

47 
7 
4 
1 
2 

""6 

6 
8 

3 

■Rnglish 

21 

German 

1 

■Ffer^-PgnviTiiaTl 

6 

15 

20 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Irish...     . 

7 

2' 

5' 

28 
5 
5 
1 

9 

24 
3 

4 

""s 

26 

""2 
1 

1 

17 
3 

1 

"  "i' 

10 

4 
1 

9 

Italian,  South 

1 

Total 

380 

21 

70 

63 

39 

30 

90 

16 

21 

36 

576 
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Table  96 — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Dalmatian 

English 

Herzegovlnian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Montenegrin 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Total 


Number 
reporting 
complete 


137 


Number  reporting 
wife — 


In  United 
States. 


63 


Abroad. 


45 
3 
2 
3 


Table  97 — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

'By  years  in  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

Enghsh. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

Enghsh. 

Dalmatian 

25 
1 
2 

65 

171 

19 

18 

4 

26 

16 
1 
2 

32 

78 
5 
6 
3 
5 

12 

3 

4 

1 

1 

12 

47 
7 
4 
1 
2 

4 

1 

1 

11 

29 
4 
3 
1 

9 

g 

French 

German 

1 

2 

23 
1 

\ 

51 

101 
11 

14 

2 

24 

19 

28 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South _ 

21 

Montenegrin 

3 

1 
5 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

1 

1 

Total _. 

331 

148 

215 

59 

79 

54 

37 

35 

Table  98. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Read  Eng- 
lish. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

25 
1 
2 

66 

171 
19 
18 
4 
26 

9 

8 

German 

2 
11 

23 
2 
2 

2 

8 

Italian,  North 

19 

1 

Montenegrin                                            

2  1 

Total                   

331 

51                       38 

578 
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Tablb  99. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  native 
language. 


Read  and 

write  native 

language. 


Dalmatian 

French 

German 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North. 
ItaUan,  South. 
Montenegrin.. 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Total... 


25 
1 
2 

65 

171 
19 
18 
4 
26 


16 
1 
2 

37 

158 
19 
14 
4 
24 


15 
1 
2 

37 

156 
19 
14 
3 
24 


271 


Table  100. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father.  White  .  . . 

36 

36 

36 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 
2 

16 
1 
1 

11 

11 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

2 
2 

16 
1 
1 

11 

11 
1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

2 

2 

England ... 

16 

1 

Germany.. 

1 

11 

Italy 

11 

Mexico  . 

1 

1 

1 

Scotland ...          .          .   . 

3 

1 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

87 

87 

87 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 
25 
53 
1 
2 
65 

1 

171 

19 

18 

4 
26 

1 

17 

61 

1 

2 

38 

1 
159 
19 
14 

4 
24 

1 

Dalmatian 

17 

SI 

1 

German 

2 

37 

Irish 

1 

Italian,  North. 

157 

Italian,  South 

19 

Montenegrin 

14 

Slovenian 

3 

24 

386 

331 

327 

Grand  total 

473 

418 

414 
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Table  101. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  CTnployees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  Zl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


B 

In  United  States  6 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

"■a 

-<-3 

^J, 

■d 

„ 

■o 

Kace. 

a 
Si2 

o 

i^ 

bJDJS 

MS 

110  £3 

a 

■n 

0  a 
■pp. 

■3 

a 

a  B 

d  03 

?. 

>a 

■g  ft 

■^i 

^ 

^ 

^ 

H^ 

W 

o 

3 
< 

W^ 

M 

o 

i^ 

M 

w 

o 

Dalmatian 

7 

2 

? 

1 

4 

.1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

English 

23 

?, 

? 

4 

6 

13 

19 

8 

L'i 

23 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

S 

1 

1 

? 

4 

6 

Irish. 

1 

43 
6 

1 
2 

1 

30 
5 

1 
12 

1 

1 

Italian,  North 

17 

? 

11 
3 

1 

2 

10 
1 

13 
1 

18 

13 
3 

43 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

03 

28 

20 

5 

63 

1 

11 

28 

40 

29 

31 

33 

93 

Table  102.- 


-Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under  $2. 

$2  and 
under 
S2.60. 

$2.50  and 

under 

J3. 

J3and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.60  and 
under 

$4. 

$4  or  over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White 

35 

19 

9 

4 

3 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 
2 
16 
1 
1 

11 
11 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

5 
2 

3 

Italy 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Switzerland 

Total 

51 

1 

26 

12 

4 

8 

Total  native-born 

86 

1 

45 

21 

8 

IX 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian       (other       than 

1 
25 
53 
1 
2 
65 

1 

171 

19 

18 

4 
26 

1 

6 

18 

35 

1 

2 

SO 

1 

148 

16 

11 

4 
23 

2 
13 

3 

2 

13 

2 

Tn"<!>i 

9 

13 
2 
2 

1 

1 

5 

Spanish 

3 

Total  foreign-born 

386 

35 

309 

34 

5 

3 

fi-ranrl  total 

472 

36 

354 

55 

13 

14 



*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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SUMMARY:  THE  WEST. 

Table  103. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nati\'ity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  father,  White 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italjr 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-bom 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 


Number. 


1,427 


6 
1 
1 

114 
11 

319 

3 

11 

142 

594 

18 
16 

3 
18 

2 

2 
62 

18 
10 
44 


1,395 


2,822 


4 

2 

61 

319 

117 

135 

26 

4 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued 

E  ngUsh 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

West  Indian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . .  - 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


Number. 


1,452 

291 

6 

13 

128 

6 

131 

1,083 

657 

49 

4 

6 

610 
87 
75 
11 
1 

1 

7 
1 

76 
19 

6 
142 
48 
183 

3 

71 
1 
30 


5,764 


8,586 


Table  104. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

Under 
S1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 
under 
$3.60. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom      of      native 
father,  White. 

1,417 

5 

12 

67 

89 

963 

291 

Native-bom     of     foreign 
father,   by    country    of 
birth  of  father; 

A  n.t^tri  n^Hn  Ti  gaxy 

5 
1 
1 
113 
11 

317 

3 

11 

142 

593 

16 
14 

3 
18 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
10 

1 

38 

78 
8 

201 

1 

6 

96 

425 

4 

25 

DpTiTnark. 

2 

England 

2 

15 

61 

Finland 

2 

France 

1 

11 
62 

2 
3 

4 

5 

7 

9 
3 

30 

Ireland 

2 

107 

Italy 

1 

2 

6 

Netherlands 

3 

14 

Norway 

4 

Portugal 

1 

1 

*This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  lOi.-Numher  of  male  employees  IS  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race—Continued 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified 

amount 

per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

SI. 26 

and 

under 

$1.50. 

Under 
$1.75. 

31.75 
and 
under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

S2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3 

and 

under 

S3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

84  or 
over. 

Native-born     of     foreign 

father,   by    country    of 

birtli  of  father— Cont'd. 

Russia 

2 
61 

18 
10 
44 

2 
40 
14 

6 
27 

Scotland 

3 

5 

1 

8 

Sweden 

13 

Switzerland 

i 

3 

Wales 

3 

9 

Total 

1,385 
2,802 

2 

10 

45 

134 

929 

265 

Total  native-born. . . . 

7 

22 

102 

223 

1,892 

666 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

4 

2 

51 

319 

116 

135 

26 

4 

1,451 

290 

6 

13 

128 

5 
131 

1,082 

556 

49 

4 

6 

596 
87 
76 
11 

1 

1 

7 

1 

76 

19 

6 

142 

48 

183 

3 

71 
1 

30 
2 
7 

4 

2 

42 

212 

102 

101 

15 

3 

1,112 

256 

6 
10 
96 

4 
66 

955 

216 

6 

4 

5 

6 
66 
56 
11 

Bosnian 

Canadian,  French 

2 

13 

2 

9 

7 

89 

Canadian,  Other 

6 
3 

20 
2 

Croatian 

r)nlTnn.tian 

5 

Danish. 

9 

1 

190 

21 

Dutch 

English 

56 
5 

93 
9 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

3 

5 

ii' 

1 
2 

39 
28 
6 

German 

ie 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

13 

1 
96 
14 

60 

9 
193 
21 

Irish 

78 

12 
1 

Italian,  North 

2 

2 

8 
2 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

1 

2 
4 
6 

41 

262 

262 
5 

33 
11 
3 

I 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 

Roumanian 

1 
6 
1 
51 
19 

4 

75 

1 

105 

3 

58 
1 

26 
1 
5 

Russian 

1 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

2 

9 

Servian 

Slovak 

1 
15 

'""'46' 

1 

Slovenian 

48 
23 
5 

4 

4 

8 

12 

Swedish 

33 

Syrian 

Welsh 

1 

12 

West    Indian    (other 
than  Cuban) 

Austrian     (race     not 
specified) 

1 

3 
1 
1 

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

Swiss  (race  not  speci- 
fied)  

1 

Total  foreign-bom. . . 

5,745  1            6 

43  j        280 

398 

498 

301 

3,709 

510 

8,647 

6 

43           2S7 

420 

600 

524 

5,601 

1,066 

1 

48296°— VOL  25—11- 


-38 
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Table  105. 


-Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

SI 

and 

under 

S1.25. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

SI. SO. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

imder 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

imder 

$3. 

$3 

and 

tmder 

S3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  lattier. 
White  . 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary . 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Italy 

1 

1 

2 

Scotland 

1 

Total 

10 



1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

17 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  raee: 

English 

1 

1 

1 

U 

1 

Irish 

1 

Italian,  North 

1 

1 

Mexican 

4 

9 

17 

2 

4 

10 

1 

Grand  total 

34 

2 

2 

7 

10 

4 

4 

* 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 


SMELTING  IN  COLORADO. 

Table  106. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  cotmtry 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria- Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 


France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands. , 

Norway 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . 
Wales 


Number. 


404 
14 


Total.. 


Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 


168 
686 


105 

78 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race — Continued, 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 

Flemish , 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

ItaUan,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Romnanlan 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Number. 


5 
22 
15 

2 
19 

88 
71 
1 

54 
76 

173 
2 
5 
30 
6 

1 

2 
29 

1 
11 

6 
21 
21 
173 

387 
2 
97 
10 


1,599 


2,185 
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Table  107. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.    No  deduction  is  made 

for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

17 

29 

28 

5 

8 

105 

78 

5 

22 

15 

2 
19 
88 
71 

1 

64 

7f' 

173 

2 

5 

30 
6 
1 
2 

29 

1 
11 

5 
21 
21 

173 

387 

2 

97 

10 

3 

21 

7 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

i' 

3 
12 

'2 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 
1 
1 
4 
2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

6 
12 
1 

21 

38 

18 

8 

6 

7 

32 
10 

9 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

'"  "i" 

1 
4 

1 
7 
14 
17 

4 
2 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 
14 
17 

1 
7 
19 

2 
■■3" 

'"'h' 
1 

1 
7 

5 

31 

1 

1 
3 

8 

1 

K 
18 

2 
11 
12 

4 
22 
63 

2 

7 

6 
23 

39 

2 

5 

16 

17 

22 

4 

Italian  South            -  -           -         

9 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 
1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

...... 

3 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

5 

2 

6 

6 

1 

1 
6 

2 
1 
1 
1 

e 
11 

2 

2 
2 
3 
5 

53 

125 

1 

13 

3 
1 

1 
1 

31 
75 

1 

17 
26 

1 

15 

6 

17 

57 

1 

1 

4 

7 
35 

3 

10 
37 

31 

9 

3 

1 

3 

19 
1 

48 

9 

1,599 

17 

112 

260 

151 

100 

399 

188 

116 

256 

584 
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Table  109. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife — 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

12 
8 

19 
4 
3 

67 
13 

i 
15 

6 

2 

9 

70 

15 

1 

36 

48 

100 

1 

3 

22 
3 
1 
2 

13 

1 
6 
3 
14 
11 

123 
227 

2 
61 

6 

11 

Bosnian 

8 
16 

Bulgarian 

3 
4 
3 

25 
3 
4 

14 
5 

2 

8 

64 

Canadian,  Other                                                       .  .         .     . , 

T)a.lTnatia,Ti 

10 

English 

Finnish 

I 

Flemish..                     

6 

Greek...                     

1 

36 

18 

68 

1 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

30 

Macedonian ....               

3 

Magyar 

19 
3 
1 
2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1 

93 
153 

1 
58 
6 

3 

Montenegrin. .                  ...                .             .          . 

Polish...                        

3 

Roumanian 

Russian. . 

5 

Scotch 

10 

Slovak 

30 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 

921 

634 

287 

Table  110. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

spe-ik 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

17 

29 

28 

5 

105 

78 
5 

15 
2 

19 

13 

8 
14 

5 
63 

26 
5 

12 
2 
9 

6 
28 
22 

3 
8 

8 

12 

10 

Bosnian 

i 

3 

Bulgarian        

3 

3 

6 
21 

2 
4 
6 
1 
6 

3 

5 

62 

66 
1 
6 

18 

17 
1 
3 

32 
10 

26 
6 

4 
1 
7 

3 
1 
3 

Flemish  . .           

1 
6 

French 

6 
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Table  110,— Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Eace. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

88 
71 
1 
76 
173 

2 
5 
30 
6 
1 

2 

29 

1 

11 

6 

21 

173 

387 

2 

^  97 

67 
35 
1 
41 
79 

2 

1 

26 

5 

1 

2 
22 

31 
63 

13 

24 

14 
17 

11 
10 

43 
1 
1 

13 
40 

43 
1 
1 

12 
20 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Italian,  North 

41 
70 

14 
22 

22 
63 

2 

15 
37 

2 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

S 
9 
3 

1 
S 
2 

Maevar. . 

7 
1 

7 
1 

14 
2 

1 

2 
12 

14 
2 

1 

2 

12 

MPVIPRTl 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

11 
1 
6 
1 

14 
41 
146 
1 
14 

6 

6 

4 

RmiTTianlan 

Russian. . 

5 
4 

9 
109 
273 

2 
97 

1 

2 
2 

5 

53 

126 

1 

13 

2 
2 

4 

31 

102 

1 

13 

3 
2 

2 
79 
116 

2 

Ruthenian 

Servian . . 

4 
10 
67 

1 
14 

1 
68 
104 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Swedish 

70 

70 

Total 

1,484 

937 

632 

242 

391 

284 

461 

Table  111. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number 
who  read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-EngUsh-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

RnhfiTTiifin  anrl  Mnr^yinn 

17 

29 

28 

6 

105 

78 
5 

15 
2 

19 

88 

71 

1 

76 
173 

2 
5 
30 
6 

1 

2 
29 

1 
11 

6 

21 

173 

387 

2 

97 

5 

5 

Bulgarian ,                                                               ...          

1 
3 
10 

5 
5 
9 
2 

7 

49 

7 

1 

3 

r,rna.t.ifl,Ti 

6 

Dalmatian 

4 

nanisli 

4 

UirnisTi 

6 

2 

6 

German.                                                            

48 

Greek 

6 

Italian,  North                                         

4 
10 
1 
1 
9 
1 

1 
2 
6 

4 

Italian  South 

8 

Lithuanian                                                             .         

1 

1 

Magyar                                                                             

9 

1 

2 

PoUsh .                                                  

5 

Rnnmatllan 

1 
47 
75 

1 
83 

Slovak                                        

38 

54 

Spanish                                        

1 

Swedish                             

75 

Total                       

1,484 

345 

290 
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Table  112. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-spealdng  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Eace. 

Read 

native 

language. 

Read  and 
write 
native 

language. 

17 

29 

28 

5 

105 

78 
5 

15 
2 

19 

88 

71 

1 

76 
173 

2 
6 
30 
6 
1 

2 
29 

1 
11 

5 

21 

173 

387 

2 

97 

17 
22 
22 
2 
68 

60 
5 

16 
2 

18 

77 
65 

16 
22 
22 
2 

Bulgarian                                                            .     .                

Canadian,  French 

67 

69 
5 
15 

Danish 

Finnish 

Greek ...                                                             .                      . 

65 

Hebrew,  Russian  

ItaUan,  North 

44 
83 

1 

5 

26 

6 

1 

2 
22 
1 
9 
2 

13 

140 

350 

2 

94 

Italian,  South .      .  .               .                  

83 

Lithuanian      ... 

I 

Magyar . 

26 

2 

Polish 

1 

Russian 

9 

2 

12 

136 

Spanish . . 

2 

93 

Total 

1,484 

1,173 

1,169 

Table  113. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reportuig 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White        .      ... 

404 
14 

392 
12 

392 

Negro 

10 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father; 

5 

7 

2 

21 

4 
52 
36 

3 

4 
3 

4 

7 

5 
7 
2 
21 

4 
62 
36 

3 

3 
3 
4 

7 

6 

r.flTinfia 

7 

2 

England    

21 

4 

Germany 

52 

36 

Italy 

3 

Mexico 

3 

Netherlands 

3 

4 

Scotland 

7 
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Table  113. — Number  oj  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Contmued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data 


Number  who- 


Eead. 


Read  and 
write. 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father— Cont'd. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 


Total 

Total  native-bom . 


Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 


Croatian 

Dalmatian. 

Danish 

English 

Finnish 


Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew,  Russian. 


Irish 

ItaUan,  North . 
Itahan,  South . 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian.. . 


Mexican 

Montenegrin.. 
Norwegian.. . 
Polish 


Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian . . 

Scotch 

Servian 


Slovak 

Slovenian. 
Spanish . . . 
Swedish . . . 
Welsh 


Total  foreign-bom . 
Grand  total 


168 


686 


105 
78 
6 
22 
16 

2 
19 
88 
71 

1 

64 

76 

173 

2 

5 

30 
6 
1 
2 

29 

1 
11 

5 
21 
21 

173 

387 

2 

97 

10 


1,699 
2,185 


671 


62 

41 

82 

1 

6 

26 
6 
1 
2 

22 

1 
9 
2 
21 
13 

141 

351 

2 


1 

12 
1 


167 
669 


16 
22 


65 
69 
5 
21 
16 

2 
19 
78 
66 


61 

40 

82 

1 

6 

26 
5 
1 

2 
22 


2 
21 
12 

137 

349 

2 

96 

10 


1,273 
1,842 
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Table  114.— Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  fmve  been 
xn  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
corning,  by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

(By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


a 

'43    . 

£^ 
el 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

.1 

It 

w  p. 

-I 
CP. 

3 

o 

1 

.Si 

U    CO 

®  s 

"  p. 

JOS' 

.gp- 
&■« 
W  p 

4 

3 

6 

.1 

1 

1 
2 

P 

Bp. 
1 

U 

.gp 
>■« 

OS  ci 

(DO 
4 

i 

0 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . . 

6 

1 

3 
2 
1 

31 

7 
2 
10 
6 

1 
6 
31 
8 
1 

18 

28 

69 

1 

15 

1 
2 
15 
2 

3 
13 

4 
68 

147 

1 

48 

7 

1 

6 
1 
3 
2 

1 

31 
7 
2 

Bosnian 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Bulgarian 

1 
1 
1 

8 
2 
2 

7 
1 

1 
2 

1 

11 
2 
2 
9 
3 

..... 

1 

1 
1 

10 
2 
2 
7 
1 

1 
1 
21 

Canadian,  French 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

17 
5 

1 

2 

20 
5 

3 

20 
5 

1 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
5 
10 
8 

"i' 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 
3 

10 
6 

1 

Finnish 

2 

1 

Flemish 

French 

5 
4 
8 

1 
20 

1 
21 

5 
4 
8 

"e" 

5 

German 

5 

1 

1 

31 

Greek 

8 

Hebrew,  Russian 

1 

10 

2 

16 

1 

14 
11 
25 

1 

12 
i 
30 

1 
2 
7 

1 

Irish 

"is' 

26 

■■"4' 

2 

■■"4" 

1 
1 

2 
2 
14 

4 

17 
44 
1 
5 

2 
7 
8 

2 
2 

1 

2 
22 
34 

4 
2 
5 
1 
2 

18 

Italian,  North 

28 

m 

Lithuanian 

1 

Magyar 

4 

1 

5 

1 
2 
7 

10 

1 
2 
9 
1 

1 

11 

1 

35 

65 

8 

IS 

Montenegrin  . 

1 

Norwegian 

2 

Polish 

3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

23 

54 

3 

6 

1 

2 
2 
3 
33 

82 
1 
10 

1 
1 

1 

'"i" 

4 

17 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 
4 
27 

71 

4 

15 

Russian 

2 

1 
1 

1 
5 

..... 

3 

Scotch. . . 

4 

7 

13 

4 

Slovak 

8 

11 
1 
6 

2 
17 

i 

10 
3 

21 

45 

18 

14 
1 

9 

1 

23 

62 

■"34' 
6 

6« 

147 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

2 

3 

1 

33 
6 

38 

7 

5 

48 

Welsh 

7 

558 

178 

47 

42 

267 

53 

34 

204 

291 

231 

81 

246 

S5S 
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Table  115. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

$1.50 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

S1.75 

and 

under 

S2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

83. 

S3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father; 

Wbite        . .      .          .". 

399 
14 

23 

41 
10 

146 
4 

77 

47 

28 

37 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hunearv 

5 
7 
2 
20 

4 
52 
36 

2 

4 
3 
4 
6 

1 

10 

1 

6 

3 

1 
3 
2 
9 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

11 
4 

3 

2 
8 
4 

1 

1 
4 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

3 
2 

19 
19 

5 

3 

Italy 

1 

1 

2 

3' 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spain 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

162 

8 

17 

66 

25 

20 

12 

14 

575 

31 

68 

216 

102 

67 

40 

61 

Foreign-tiom,  by  race: 

Botemian  and  Moravian 

17 

29 

28 

5 

8 

104 
77 
5 
21 
15 

2 
19 

88 

71 

1 

54 

75 

173 

2 

5 

30 
6 
1 
2 

29 

1 
11 

5 
21 
21 

172 

386 

2 

97 

10 

4 
2 

7 
1 
11 

4 

25 

16 

3 

4 

56 
54 
2 
10 
11 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

9 
9 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 
8 
4 

i 

1 
1 

Canadian,  Other                    

1 

18 
5 

21 
9 
1 
1 
1 

English 

1 
i" 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

17 
29 
34 

5 
2 

4 

28 

104 

3 
3 

26 

31 

1 

5 

31 

39 

1 

2 

5 

i' 

4 

10 

Irish                                    

16 
13 
20 

3' 

18 
3 

14 
2 
9 
1 

6 
1 
1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 
9 

1 
2 
1 

7 
15 

80 
208 

2 
54 

3 

1 
1 

PnliQh 

6 

13 

'R.niTma.nifln                     

2 

6 
4 

i 

2 

4 

2 

6 

26 
16 

6 

52 
132 

10 

27 

4 
3 

Swedisli                    

2 

7 
1 

20 
2 

5 

6 
1 

3 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,693 

231 

414 

721 

137 

34 

26 

30 

Grand  total 

2,168 

262 

482 

937 

239 

j        101 

66 

81 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  116. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
»1. 

tl 

and 

under 

11.25. 

11.25 
and 
under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
under 
$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
12. 

$2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  lather,  White . 

5 

1 
1 
2 
2 

3 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by- 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
England 

Italy 

Scotland 

Sweden 

1 

1 

Total 

6 

1 

1 

4 

11 

1 

1 

3 

6 



Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Croatian 

1 

■DalTnatiaTi 

1 
I 

English 



Italian,  North 

Slovak 

1 

Slovenian 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

Grand  total  -              

17 

1 

2 

7 

7 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 

SMELTING  m  MONTANA. 

Table  117. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

402 
18 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

Dutch 

4 

English 

81 

Finnish 

13 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  coun- 
try of  birth  of  father: 

13 
2 

48 
4 
48 

1 

110 

142 

4 

21 

17 
23 

1 
5 

Flemish 

2 

8 

100 

Greek 

1 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

59 

413 

Germany 

Italian,  North    

132 

Ireland 

Italian,  South 

4 

Italy... 

1 

6 

Scotland 

69 

126 

Switzerland 

Polish                                         

23 

Wales 

15 

Total 

439 

31 

I 

Total  native-born 

859 

Slovak                                       

17 

65 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

10 

2 

23 

117 

536 
17 
6 

186 

Bosnian 

Welsh 

21 

Canadian,  French 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Canadian,  Other 

6 

Croatian 

2,098 

Dalmatian 

Grand  total 

Danish 

2,967 
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Table  118- — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in.  tlie  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


' 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

10 
2 

23 
117 
536 

17 
6 
4 
81 
13 

2 
8 
100 
1 
1 

59 

413 

132 

4 

1 

6 

69 

126 

23 

15 

31 

1 
17 
65 

186 

21 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
20 
183 

6 
3 

1 

i 

1 

2 
18 
91 

1 

1 
21 
56 

18 

Panadian.  0  tlier        

2 
12 

3 

8 

2 
39 

1 

61 

6 

2 
44 

4 
2 

48 

42 

1 

1 

Dutch. 

1 
4 

1 
14 
3 

2 

English  

2 

2 

5 
1 

3 
2 

1 

8 
3 

42 

4 

2 

1 
3 

1 
10 

1 

1 

16 

1 

4 

3 

6 

2 

60 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

1 

4 
64 
14 

9 
32 
34 

21 

17 

13 

1 

13 

26 
4 

10 
63 
27 
3 

1 

44 
17 

1 

Irish                 

3 

1 

12 
6 

152 

Italian  North                           

16 

1 

1 

2 
6 
9 

1 

2 
3 

34 

10 

6 

2 
1 

1 
13 

35 

1 

2 
1 

21 

17 

37 
14 

1 

7 
2 

7 

1 

13 
2 
1 

2 

31 

Polish                         

7 

1 
6 

2 

6 

12 

1 

8 

8 
2 

2 

8 

21 

2 
10 

42 

5 

..... 

11 

1 
1 

4 

3 

9 

8 
10 

14 

56 

14 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

2,098 

20 

48 

190 

197 

139 

440 

256 

256 

646 

594 
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Table  120. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  hiisband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting  wile- 

Eace  ot  husband. 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Bohfimlan  and  Moravian 

5 
20 
66 
348 

9 

3 

3 

51 

10 

1 

5 

67 

1 

21 

198 

76 
2 
1 
5 

23 

62 
17 
7 
22 
13 

41 
109 

12 
2 
4 

4 
20 
64 
120 

2 

3 
3 

49 
9 
1 

5 
65 

1 
10 
189 

48 

I 

Canadian,  rrencb 

Canadian,  Other 

2 

Croatian 

228 
7 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

I 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovtnian. . 

11 

Irish 

9 

Italian,  North 

28 

Italian,  South 

2 

Lithuanian 

i 

5 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

23 

Norwegian 

54 
14 
7 
18 
13 

27 
99 
11 
2 
4 

8 

i 

Russian 

i 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

14 

10 

Welsh 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 

1,204 

848 

356 

Table  121. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-bom  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

10 

2 

23 

535 

17 

6 
4 
13 
2 
8 

100 

1 

1 

69 

10 

3 
1 

3 

2 
1 
2 
183 
6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

Canadian,  French 

23 

426 

9 

6 

4 

12 

2 

7 

99 
1 
1 

31 

2 

161 

2 

3 

21 

189 

2 

1 
3 
10 
2 
6 

76 
1 
1 
6 

21 

163 
9 

2 
1 
3 

102 
5 

2 
1 
3 

163 

DalTTiatian 

2 

Danish 

1 

Dutch 

3 

Finnish 

9 

Flemish 

2 

French 

1 
14 

1 
13 

1 
10 

6 

German 

10 

76 

Greek 

1 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian). 

1 

Herzegovtnian 

43 

17 

10 

9 

9 
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Table  121.~Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  hy  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Italian,  North 

131 
3 
1 
6 
69 

126 

23 

15 

1 

17 

65 

186 

2 

6 

88 
3 
1 
5 

15 

126 

21 

W 

1 

17 

49 

184 

2 

6 

57 

1 

25 
1 

27 
2 

21 
2 

47 

42 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

66 

41 
2 
1 

2 

14 

41 
1 

2 
3 

34 
10 
6 
1 
1 

13 
35 

2 

1 

34 
9 
6 
1 
1 

8 
35 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian . 

51 
11 
8 

51 
11 

Polish 

Eusslan 

Senian 

Slovak . 

1 

20 
32 

1 

12 
31 

15 

32 

119 

2 

3 

15 

29 

118 

2 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . . 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

1,432 

1,163 

466 

277 

363 

310 

613 

576 

Table  122. — Nuviher  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  ivrite  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-Engllsh-speakIng  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

10 
2 
23 
635 
17 

6 
4 
13 
2 
8 

100 

1 

1 

59 

131 

3 

1 

6 

69 

126 

23 

15 

1 

17 

65 

184 

2 

6 

7 

7 

Bosnian 

Canadian,  French  . 

18 

174 

5 

6 
4 
10 

2 
7 

88 

16 

137 

Dalmatian 

4 

Danish.. 

5 

Dutch 

4 

Finnish 

10 

Flemish..                                                                

2 

French . . 

4 

84 

Greek 

Herzegovinlan                                                            

a 

35 
2 

13 

Italian,  North                                                              

30 

Italian,  South. . .                                         

2 

2 
2 

112 
14 
10 

2 

Montenegrin                                                                       

2 

97 

Polish..                                                                

11 

10 

Servian 

Slovak 

11 

24 
178 

7 

Slovenian ...                                   

23 

Swedish. . .                                 

165 

6 

6 

Total                                  .^ 

1,430 

731 

641 

48296°— VOL  25—11- 


-39 


598 
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Table  123,— Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language 
and  number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-Engllsli-spealdng  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Bead 

native 

language. 


Read  and 

write 

native 

language. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

D  anish 

Dutch 

Finnish... 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 
Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


10 
2 
23 
635 
17 

6 
4 
13 
2 


100 

1 

1 

69 

131 

1 
6 
69 

126 

23 

15 

1 

17 

65 

184 

2 

6 


8 
1 

15 

446 

12 

6 
4 
13 
2 
7 

93 
1 
1 

41 

124 
3 
1 
5 
61 

126 
21 
13 
1 
16 

57 

183 

1 


7 
1 

13 
443 

12 

6 
4 
13 
2 
7 

91 
1 
1 

41 

123 
3 
1 


124 
20 
12 
1 
16 

57 

182 

1 


1,268 


1,253 
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Table  124:. — Number  of  male  employees  vjho  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 
reporting    - 
complete 
data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Eead. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
Wbite             .  . 

402 
15 

13 

2 
48 

4 
48 

1 

110 

142 

4 

21 

17 
23 

1 
5 

402 
15 

13 
2 

47 
4 

48 

1 

110 

142 

4 

21 

17 
23 

1 
5 

402 

Negro 

15 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Anstrifi-TTnTiparY 

13 

Belgium 

2 

47 

Denmark 

4 

48 

France 

1 

110 

Ireland                     .  . 

141 

Italy 

4 

21 

Scotland       

17 

23 

Switzerland 

1 

Wales 

5 

Total                 

439 

438 

437 

856 

856 

864 

10 
2 

23 
115 
635 

17 
6 
4 
81 
13 

2 

8 

100 

1 
1 

69 

413 

131 

3 

1 

6 
69 

126 
23 
15 

31 
1 
17 

65 

184 

21 

2 

6 

9 

1 
21 
114 
460 

12 

6 

4 

81 

13 

2 
8 
99 
1 
1 

41 

411 

124 

3 

1 

5 
61 
126 
21 
13 

31 
1 
16 

67 

184 

20 

1 

6 

8 

1 

19 

112 

447 

12 

6 

Dutch                      

4 

81 

13 

Flemish                             .  .          

2 

8 

99 

1 

1 

41 

410 

Italian  North                                                 

124 

3 

1 

5 

60 

126 

20 

12 

31 

1 

Slovak                                                                       

16 

67 

Swedish                                                           

184 

Welsh                                              

20 

1 

6 

Total  foreign-born 

2,091 

1,944 

1,932 

2,947 

2,799 

2,786 

600 
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Table  125. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

\  [By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


h 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

< 

1^ 

a  ft 

P. 
be  03 
C  P. 

HO 

i 

.2 
< 

W  OJ 

a  P. 

Ko 

s 

0 

< 

II 

HO 

3 
0 

5 
6 
44 

228 
6 

'2 

25 
6 
2 
3 

37 

1 

8 

144 

47 
1 
1 
2 
2 

44 
11 
9 

7 
4 

26 

69 

6 

1 

1 

"i 

45 

1 

1 
1 
10 

119 
4 

4 

5 

29 

93 

2 

2 
24 
2 
2 
2 

30 
..... 

99 

29 

4 

6 

34 

109 

2 

2 
24 
5 
2 
2 

32 

1 

2 

104 

31 

1 

53 
1 

i' 

7 

60 
3 

4 

5 

33 

115 

2 

2 
25 
2 
2 
2 

30 

""2" 
123 

32 

i 

1 

5 

1 
5 

52 
3 

■"4" 
22 

6 

Canadian,  Ottier 

3 

8 

2 
8 

44 

Croatian 

228 

Dutch 

2 

English 

1 

1 

25 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

French 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 

'"b 
3 

5 

1 

6 

1 
1 
18 

10 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

■■■4" 
1 

37 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) 

I 

4 
2 

4 

1 
14 

9 
1 

1 

24 
3 

6 
40 

16 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 

Irish 

144 

Italian,  North 

47 

1 

Lithuanian 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 
2 

6 

1 
2 

21 
5 
2 
2 
1 

8 
19 

1 

2 

3 
3 
3 

6 

2 

Montenegrin 

2 

15 
3 

3 

23 
5 
6 
6 
2 

16 

47 

5 

1 

23 
6 
7 
5 
3 

18 

50 

6 

1 

15 
3 

'"2 
2 

4 
15 
1 

26 
5 
6 
5 
2 

16 
54 
5 

1 

44 

PoUsh 

1 
1 

11 

9 

Scotch 

2 
1 

2 
12 

••-j- 

7 

1 

2 
3 

1 

4 

26 

Swedish 

69 

Welsh..  .  . 

6 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 

1 

Total 

746 

74     127 

65 

266 

19 

25 

436 

480 

93 

152 

.i;m 

746 

_._ 
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Table  126. — Number  of  male  em-ployees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

J1.60 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
S2. 

S2and 
under 
82.60. 

S2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3  and 
under 
S3.50. 

$3.50 
and 

under 
$4. 

84  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

400 
18 

i" 

1 

1 

6 

256 
17 

32 

105 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

13 
2 

46 
4 

48 

1 
106 
141 

3 
17 

17 

22 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9 
1 

27 
2 
23 

1 

66 

104 

3 

15 

13 
17 

5' 

1 
9 

1 

1 

rnnflfla, 

1 

1 
1 

12 

16 

France                                .  .  . 

11 
11 

29 

Ireland 

26 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Sweden                            

1 

1 

1 

Wales 

5 

Total 

426 

2 

2 

3 

2 

286 

41 

90 

844 

3 

3 

4 

7 

659 

73 

196 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

10 
2 

23 
115 
529 

17 

6 

4 

81 

13 

2 
8 

98 
1 

1 

59 

411 

132 

4 

1 

a 

69 

124 

23 

15 

30 

1 
17 
63 

186 

21 

2 

6 

10 

2 

12 
63 
485 

17 
5 
3 
47 
11 

2 

7 

74 

1 

1 

57 

309 

110 

3 

1 

6 

69 

101 

17 

14 

23 
1 
14 
65 

141 

13 

2 

4 

3 

9 

23 

8 

1 

42 

21 

i' 

10 

1 

1 

Dutch 

24 

FiTini<?h 

1 

1 

7 

U 

Greek 

Hebrew  (other  than  Russian) . . 

2 
38 
10 

1 

64 

12 

Italian  South 

1 

9 
4 
1 

4 

13 

2 

3 

2 
3 

13 

1 

1 

5 

32 

Welsh 

7 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

2,080 

3 

2 

1,678 

144 

253 

2,924 

6 

3 

4 

9 

2,237 

217 

448 

*  Tliis  table  sliows  wages  or  earnings  for  tiie  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  127. — Number  ofinale  employees  14  andunder  18  years  of  age  earning  each,  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  natmty  and  race. 

SI. 50  and 
under 
S1.75. 

S1.75  and 

under 

S2. 

S2  and 
under 
12.50. 

$2.50  and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
S3.50. 

$3.50  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  lather, 
WUte 

2 

2 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Canada. . 

2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 

2 

1 

Germany..             .  . 

2 

1 
1 

Italy... 

1 
4 
1 

Norway 

Total. 

13 

9 

2 

2 

15 

11 

2 

2 

Foreign-born,  by  race; 

Canadian       (other      than 
French) 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

Croatian. . 

1 

1 

Irish 

2 

Scotch 

1 

.  6 

2 :          1 

3 

' 

Grand  total 

21 

13 

1 

2 

5 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taJien  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  stiutdowns  or  other  causes. 


SMELTING  IN  AMZONA. 

Table  128. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom,  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 
White 

317 
4 

Foreign-bom  by  race — Continued. 

Croatian 

Danish 

English 

French 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

1 

Negro... 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

1 
3 
1 
2 

17 

21 

16 

58 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
15 

Canada 

21 
7 

Chile 

Denmark 

EnglaJid 

947 

Norwegian 

10 

Ireland 

Scotch 

Mexico 

19 

Norway 

1 

Russia 

14 

fifotlanrl 

Swedish 

16 

Spain 

Svrlan 

Sweden 

1 

Welsh 

7 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

'    Total.. 

129 

2 

Total  foreign-bora 

Total  native-bom 

450 

1,116 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 
5 
13 

1,566 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  Other. . . 
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Table  129. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.     No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

1 
6 
13 

1 

1 

31 
2 
15 
21 

7 

1 

947 

10 

19 
1 
14 
16 

1 
7 
1 
2 

1 
3 
1 

Canadian,  French 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Canadian,  Other.   . 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Croatian 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

2 

3 
1 

2 

11 

French. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

3 
3 

1 

7 

Irish 

1 

1 

10 

Italian,  North 

Italian  South 

1 

Mexican 

47 

60 
2 

1 

128 

116 
2 

2 

87 
2 

3 

273 
3 

4 

117 

68 

51 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

■""3" 

3 

1 

2 
6 

Swedish        .  -                  

1 

4 

Welsh 

7 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1,116 

61 

68 

149 

130 

■  99 

304 

134 

79 

102 

604 


The  Immigration  Commission. 
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Table  131. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reportine 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

1 
1 
6 
1 
17 

6 
10 
4 
1 
497 

3 
11 

1 
5 

4 
1 
5 
1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
15 

6 
9 
3 

1 
332 

2 
11 
1 
2 

3 

1 
5 

1 

Canadian,  French 

rnnariian,  Othpr 

2 

German 

Irish 

1 
1 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

165 
1 

Scotch..               

Slovenian 

Spanish 

3 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Total 

575 

401 

Table  132. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  Includes 

only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

Engllsli. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
5 
1 

1 

2 

15 

7 

1 

918 
10 

1 
14 

16 
1 

1 
2 

1 
5 
1 
1 

2 
15 
5 

1 

82 
9 
1 
2 

16 

1 

4 

1 

Canadian,  French 

1 
1 

4 

Croatian 

Danish 

1 

2 
10 
3 

1 

227 

1 

French 

2 

4 
2 

4 

1 

1 
2 

10 

Italian,  North... 

3 

Italian,  South 

1 

429 

7 

12 
6 

262 

3 

21 

49 

Slovenian 

1 

1 

Spanish 

12 

5 

1 

1 
5 

2 
6 

6 

Swedish 

6 

5 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . . 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Total.. 

996 

144 

460 

29 

278 

35 

258 

80 
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Table  133.— Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Danish 

Trench 

German 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . . 

Total 


1 
5 
1 
1 

2 

15 

7 

1 

918 
10 
1 
14 

16 
1 
1 

2 


990 


16 


107 


1 

4 
1 
1 

2 
14 
2 
1 

44 
7 
1 
1 


2 
96 


Table  134. 


-Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non- English-speaking  races.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read 

native 

language. 

Read  and 

write  native 

language. 

1 

5 
1 
1 

2 
15 
7 

1 

918 

10 

1 

14 

16 
1 

1 
2 

1 

5 
1 

1 

2 
14 

7 
1 

693 

10 

1 

14 

15 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

Croatian                                                                      

1 

1 

2 

German                                                                           

14 

7 

Italian  South                                                              

1 

Mexican                                                                    

560 

10 

1 

Spanish                                                              

14 

Swedish                                                                

15 

Syrian                                                                                   

i 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total                                                 i 

996 

608 

(■■33 

608 
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Table  135. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Natlve-bom  of  native  father: 

White.                           

315 
4 

309 
4 

309 

i 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 
3 

1 
2 
17 

21 

16 

57 
1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
2 
16 

21 
16 
47 

1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

3 

Chile. .                

1 

Denmark                                                          

2 

16 

21 

16 

Mexico                                                        

45 

1 

Russia                                                                 

2 

Scotland                                                                       

2 

1 

Sweden                                                                        

2 

Wales ...           .                  

2 

128 

117 

115 

447 

430 

428 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
5 
13 
1 
1 

31 

2 

15 

21 

7 

1 

918 

10 

19 
1 

14 
16 

1 
7 
1 
2 

1 
5 
13 

1 
1 

31 
2 
15 
20 

7 

1 

594 

10 

19 

1 

14 
16 

1 
7 
1 
2 

1 

4 

Canadian,  Other 

13 

1 

Danish                                                                              

1 

English 

31 

2 

German 

16 

Irish 

20 

7 

Italian,  South..  . 

1 

561 

Norwegian 

10 

Scotch 

19 

1 

Spanish 

14 

16 

Syrian 

7 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Total  foreign-born 

1,087 

762 

727 

Grand  total 

1,534 

1,192 

1,155 
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'iA.BLE  136.— Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  Umted  States  fi.ve  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  ofcomina 
hy  race  and  length  of  residence. 


[By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.) 

o  « 

m 

s 

In  United  States 
5  to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

< 

1^ 
o 

tuft 

II 

M 

i 

v 

■^ 

< 

"a 
o 

la 

HP. 

II 

w 

i 

S 
< 

2>, 

0 
a" 

CI 
0 

gg" 
>  ft 

0 

Canadian,  French 

3 
4 
9 

1 

8 

6 

4 

208 

1 
7 

2 
4 
3 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

3 

4 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 
5 
1 

7 

6 

2 
84 

3 
203 

3 

4 
9 
1 
8 

6 

Canadian,  Other 

English 

1 

""'i' 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 
4 

1 

4 
2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
79 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

2 
124 

i' 

2 

2 

124 

1 

4 

2 
3 

Mexican 

3 

2 

3 

1 
4 

2 
2 

208 
1 
7 

2 

Norwegian 

1 
3 

..... 

Scotch 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Spanish 

Swedish 

2 

1 

1 
1 

""2 

1 
3 

1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

4 
3 

Welsh. 

Austrian  (race  not  specifled) 

1 

Total 

261 

136 

8 

1 

145 

89 

11 

16 

116 

225 

19 

17 

261 

Table  137.- 


-Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

Jl. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.60. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
S2.50. 

S2.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

307 
4 

6 

11 

12 

53 
3 

86 
1 

62 

77 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  bnth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

1 
3 
1 
2 
15 

19 
16 
53 
1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

Chile 

1 

Denmark 

1 
1 

3 
2 
1 

1 

2 

2 
1 
10 

1 

3 
2 
16 

1 

7 
8 
1 

10 

Germany 

4 

3 

Mexico 

14 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Spain 

i 

Sweden 

1 

"""i' 

i 

Wales 

1 

Total 

120 

15 

10 

15 

25 

20 

11 

24 

Total  native-bom 

431 

21 

21 

27 

81 

107 

73 

101 



*This  table  shovrs  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  137. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nimiber  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

Jl 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 

S2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

1 
S 

13 
1 

30 

2 
16 
21 

7 
1 

929 
10 
19 

1 
14 

16 
1 
7 

1 
2 

1 

3 
3 

1 
6 

1 

Danish 

1 

3 

.      3 

3 

1 
9 
5 
1 

2 

...... 

4 
1 
1 

2 
4 

""'i" 

7 

19 

1 

1 

""2 
3 

2 

Irish 

1 

9 

Italian  North 

1 

1 

423 

198 

167 

1 
4 

117 
1 
4 

21 
4 
6 

1 

Norwegiaai 

5 

Ppapisii 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
5 

1 

3 

RyrinTi 

1 

1 

Welsh.  .. 

4 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)   .... 

Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

1 

2 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,096 

431 

203 

179 

133 

67 

32 

51 

Grand  total 

1,527 

452 

224 

206 

214 

174 

105 

152 

Table  138. — Number  of  Tnale  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.50. 

$1.60 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.75. 

$1.76 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
"White 

10 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father : 

2 
2 
5 

1 

1 

Oprmany 

1 
2 

1 

3 

Total 

9 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Total  native-bom 

19 

2 

5 

3 

3 

5 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

1 

1 

18 

1 

English 

1 
9 

MpxiPATl 

1 

8 

Total  foreign-bom 

20 

1 

10 

9 

39 

2 

1 

15 

12 

3 

5 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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SMELTING  IN  UTAH. 

Table  139. — Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  native  lather,  White 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

]5ngland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Africa  (country  not  specified) .  ^ 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 


Number. 


1 
5 
27 
46 
23 

12 
9 
1 
2 

19 

14 
4 
8 
1 

172 

386 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Toreign-born,  by  race— Continued, 

Croatian 

Danish. 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

ifrench 

German 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Number. 


1 

22 
2 
1 

38 

3 

17 

121 

15 


65 
3 
1 

11 
3 

22 
4 
1 
1 


348 


734 


Table  140. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  hi  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

:Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

1 
3 

5 

1 

22 

2 
1 

38 
3 

17 

121 
15 
8 
65 

3 

1 

11 

3 

22 
4 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
2 

i 

2 

Danisli 

1 
1 

3 

6 

1 
1 

9 

1 
3 

Englisli                             

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 
1 
3 

22 
3 
3 

20 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 

2 

15 

French 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 

6 

Greek 

32 

39 

20 

2 
1 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

1 
20 

1 

18 

1 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

2 

Russian 

Scotch,                             

2" 

2 

'"  i 

""2 

■""2" 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 

Swedish 

4 

2 

2 

7 

Welsh                                    

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

i 
1 

Total                    

348 

11 

10 

38 

65 

49 

72 

23 

22 

58 

612 


The  Immigration  Commission. 
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Table  14:2. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife— 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

3 

2 

1 

10 

23 
1 
9 

32 

6 

i 

1 

4 
1 
16 
3 

3 

2 

1 
10 

23 

1 
9 

Canadian,  Other. .           

English 

French                                                              

German       .                     

Greek                                                                               

32 

Irish 

6 
1 
1 

1 

4 
1 
15 
3 

2 
31 

Swedish  .               

I 

Welsh 

Total 

147 

81 

Table  143. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-bom  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

(By.years  1q  the  tTnlted  States  Is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  Includes 

only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Years  to  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

1 
3 

1 
22 
2 

1 

3 

17 

121 

8 
63 
3 

1 

3 

22 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
22 

1 

1 

3 

17 

68 

7 

18 

3 

1 

3 

22 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
12 

1 

1 

Canadian,  French 

3 

1 

T)fl.nish 

4 
1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

12 

Dutch 

1 

1 

French-. 

1 
3 

22 

3 
20 

1 
3 
18 

3 

8 

2 
12 
1 

3 
5 
3 

2 

2 

98 

2 
38 

2 

49 

2 

7 

12 

Greek 

1 

Italian,  North 

2 

3 

3 

Russian 

1 

1 

Slovenian 

3 
16 

3 

Swedish    . 

4 
1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

2 

16 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

» 

Total 

273 

173 

153 

72 

57 

41 

63 

GO 
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Table  1^4,.— Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 
3 
1 
22 
2 

1 

3 

17 

121 

8 

3 

4 

Croatian 

Danish 

22 
"l 

1 
2 
16 
36 

3 

7 
3 
1 

22 

21 
1 

1 

2 

16 
33 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

3 

Norwegian 

3 
1 

3 

22 
1 

3 

Swedish 

21 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

273 

120 

114 

Table  145. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language 
number  who  read  and  -write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Read 

native 

language. 

Read  and 

write  native 

language. 

1 
3 
1 
22 
2 

1 

3 

17 

121 

8 
63 
3 
1 

3 

22 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
17 

1 

1 

3 

14 

102 

6 
63 
3 

1 

3 

18 
1 
1 

1 

Canadian,  French                                         

1 

1 

Danish 

17 

Dutch 

1 

1 

French                                                                      

3 

14 

Greek 

102 

Italian,  North                     

6 

Japanese                                                        

63 

3 

Russian                                                              

1 

Slovenian                                                                    

3 

Swedish                                                      

18 

1 

1 

Total                                                               

273 

237 

237 
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Table  146. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Head. 

Read  and 
write. 

"Natlve-bom  of  native  fatlier.  White 

214 

214 

214 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

1 

5 

25 

46 

23 

12 
9 
1 
2 

19 

14 
4 
8 
1 

1 
5 
25 
46 
23 

12 
9 
1 
2 

19 

14 
4 
8 
1 

1 

S 

25 

46 

23 

12 

Italy " 

9 

Netherlands                            

1 

2 

Scotland                                                  

19 

14 

4 

8 

1 

Total                                        

170 

170 

170 

384 

384 

384 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

1 
3 
5 
1 
22 

2 
1 

38 
3 

17 

121 
15 
8 
63 

3 

1 
11 
3 

22 
4 
1 

1 

1 
3 
5 
1 
22 

2 
1 

38 
3 

17 

102 
15 
7 
63 

3 

1 
11 
3 

22 
4 
1 
1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

22 

Dutch                                                            

2 

1 

33 

3 

German                            

17 

Greek  . .                

102 

15 

Italian,  North                                 

7 

63 

3 

1 

11 

3 

22 

Welsh                                                  

4 

1 

1 

346 

326 

326 

730 

710 

710 
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Table  lil .—Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
cowing,  by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.] 


In  United  States 

In  United  States 

Total. 

6  to  9  years. 

10  years  or  over. 

>-. 

P-j 

>, 

;;; 

a 

n 

0 

w 

Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

1 
P. 

& 
p. 

a 

ft 

1 

ft 
ft 

a 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

"A 

.d 

r^ 

"A 

P. 

a 

fl 

q 

„* 

t> 

n 

t- 

f° 

o 

•^ 

rt 

rt 

< 

w 

m 

H 

< 

w 

w 

H 

< 

a 

W 

H 

1 
1 
2 
8 

1 
1 
1 
•> 

1 

1 
1 

Canadian,  Otlier 

1 

Danish 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Englisli 

1 

1 
6 

1 

9, 

1 
•> 

German 

? 

?, 

1 

3 

n 

8 
3 

2 
1 
6 

C 
2 
1 

1 

7 
2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

Irlsli 

3 

Italian,  North 

Norwegian.  .                            ... 

"a 

1 

2 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Total 

39 

13 

5 

18 

4 

6 

11 

21 

17 

11 

11 

fl 

Table  148. — Number  of  m.ale  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.76. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

S2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
13. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

$4  or 

over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White 

213 

127 

1 
2 
19 
25 
8 

7 
8 
1 

2 
8 

10 
2 
6 

1 

26 

17 

43 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  fa- 
ther: 

1 

6 
27 
43 
23 

12 
9 

1 
2 
19 

14 
4 

8 

1 

Canada 

'"'i' 

9 
5 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 

4 

1 

5 

Eneland 

8 

6 

4 

Rfintlq.nd 

4 
3 



7 

1 

2 

2 

Africa  (country  not  speci- 
fied)  

Total 

169 

100 

26 

9 

34 

Total  native-born 

382 

227 

52 

26 

77 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  talsen  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  14:8. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

date. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

11 

and 

im- 

der 

S1.25. 

S1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

S1.50 
and 
vm- 
der 
$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
S2. 

$2 
and 
mi- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

S3.60 
and 
un- 
der 
14. 

.?4or 
over. 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 
3 
5 
1 
22 

2 
1 

38 
3 

17 

121 

15 

8 

65 

3 

1 
11 
3 

21 
4 

1 
1 

1 

Canadian,  Frencb 

3 

2 
1 
15 

2 
1 

18 
2 

12 

11 
9 

2 

1 

Croatian 

Danish 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Dutcti-. 

Englisli 

1 

10 

1 
2 

3 

6 

rjermaTi 



1 

Greeli: 

8 

94 

8 

Irish 

2 

2 

2 

Italian,  North 

Japanese 

63 

1 

1 

Nnrwp^ian 

2 

1 

RilR^jian 

Scotch 

6 
3 

12 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Slovenian  - 

Rwpdisih 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied). .. 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . 

Total  foreign-born 

347 

71 

96 

9 

110 

26 

10 

25 

729 

71 

96 

9 

337 

78 

36 

102 

Table  149. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

$1.25 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.50. 

$1.60 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S3. 

$3 

and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White 

1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  fa- 
ther, England.   . 

3 

2 

Total 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race,  Swed- 
ish   

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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SMELTING  IN  WESTERN  STATES. 

Table  ISO.— Number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Number. 

Native-born  of  native  Jatlier: 

Wliite 

1,337 
36 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 
English 

172 

28 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fatiier,  by  country 

20 
2 

63 
1 

35 

132 

5 

206 

206 

16 

62 
4 

28 
2 

45 

2 
61 

6 
21 

1 

French 

32 

of  birth  of  father: 

German 

220 

AustriarHungary 

Greek 

Belgium 

193 
1 

Canada 

Chile 

DenTnarlf 

59 
503 

Irish..  ..                  

England 

Italian,  North 

France 

223 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

3 
5 

Macedonian 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Mexican 

953 

Polish 

52 

Sweden 

I 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Ruthenian 

5 

Africa  (country  not  specified) 

Scotch 

82 

Total 

908 

Slovak 

190 

Total  native-born 

2,281 

456 

16 

29 
31 
28 
36 
143 

643 

95 

34 

6 

1 

321 

Syrian  . . 

Bosnian 

1 

Welsh 

42 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

4 

9 

Total  foreign-bom 

Croatian . . 

5,161 

Grand  total 

Danish. 

7,442 

East  Indian 

620 
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Table  151. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  i 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

SI. 

SI 

and 

under 

S1.25. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

S2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

«3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

R 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

1,319 
36 

29 
1 

53 
10 

159 
4 

262 
3 

415 
18 

139 

262 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

20 
2 

61 
1 

35 

126 

6 

200 

205 

14 

57 
4 

24 
2 

43 

2 
48 

6 
21 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

10 

1 

28 

...... 

r,flnn,Ha 

1 

4 

2 
1 
19 

28 
1 
22 
13 
8 

16 
2 
2 

1 
9 

15 

Chile  . 

3 
11 

3 

36 
3 

86 

117 

4 

1 

4 

12 
1 

22 
15 

6 

England , .   . 

1 

3 

35 

2 
2 
2 

15 

3 
2 

21 
20 

44 

Ireland 

36 

Italy 

Mexico 

11 

12 
■"■'3' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 
1 

18 

3 

Scotland 

3 

1 

12 

Spain 

1 

4 
""2 

13 

2 
9 

1 

22 
■■••j 

4 
1 

1 

4 

Switzerland 

2 

Wales 

1 

Africa  (country  not  speci- 
fied)  

Total 

877 

25 

29 

84 

152 

352 

73 

162 

Total  native-born 

2,232 

55 

92 

247 

417 

785 

212 

4?4 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

29 
31 
28 
36 
141 

634 

94 

34 

6 

1 

170 

28 

4 

32 

218 

193 
1 

1 
59 
501 

222 

178 

65 

3 

6 

36 
935 

70 
139 

52 

1 

27 

5 

81 

22 

4 
4 

11 

5 
25 
16 
3 
4 

56 

64 

2 

3 
1 
1 
1 
5 

10 
9 

17 
2 

1 

24 
1 
1 
3 
20 

15 

10 

"RnininTi 

15 
69 

485 

17 

8 

3 

5 
16 

23 

12 

Canadian,  Other 

1 

18 
5 

21 
9 
2 

46 

Croatian 

21 

Danish  ,  . 

2 

1 

3 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

1 
1 

14 
11 

61 
11 
2 
10 
91 

1 

18 
2 

14 

52 

Finnish 

2 

Flemish 

French.. 

17 
30 
42 

1 

German 

5 
10 

26 

)25 
1 

32 

Greek 

1 
57 
321 

112 
4 
1 

1 

2 
50 

11 
2 

Irish 

4 

29 
104 
63 

6 

31 
39 
1 
1 
2 

5 

198 

1 

"'13' 

16 

13 
20 

25 

13 
9 

79 

Italian,  North 

13 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

■■3' 

18 
170 

1 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

3 
426 

3 
117 

7 
21 
69 
105 
17 

Mexican,            ,        ,  . 

2 

1 

1 
6 

2 
9 

1 
2 
1 
11 
15 

4 
1 

14 
4 

13 

Polish 

2 

RniTmanlaTi 

Russian 

2 

5 
4 

1 

15 

1 

1 

Scotch 

12 

34 

1 

7 

17 

Servian 



6 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  pf  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  151. — Number  of  male  em.ployees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Niimber  earning  each  specified  amount  per 

day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
11. 

SI 

and 

under 

S1.26. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

«1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.80. 

$3.60 

and 

mider 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-born, by  race— Cont'd. 

189 

453 

16 

320 

1 
42 

4 

9 

26 
16 
7 
2 

62 

132 

2 

7 

1 

2 

80 

208 

3 

54 

10 

30 

1 

33 

18 

58 

2 

164 

2 
4 

■"'27' 

Slovenian 

5 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh           ...     . 

3 
1 

5 

1 
2 

18 

2 
4 

2 

12 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
lled) 

1 

2 

Total  foreign-born 

5,116 

736 

713 

909 

382 

1,805 

212 

359 

Grand  total 

7,348 

791 

806 

1,166 

799 

2,690 

424 

783 

Table  152. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.26. 

$1.26 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.60. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.76 
and 
un- 
der 

$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White. 

18 

1 

3 

3 

6 

6 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by- 
country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 
6 
6 
1 
2 

5 
4 
2 
3 

2 
1 
1 

England 

1 



'i' 

2 
2 

2 
1 

Germany 

1 

1 

Italv 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Total 

31 

2 

14 

3 

7 

3 

2 

Total  native-born 

49 

3 

17 

6 

12 

8 

2 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) . . . 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
18 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Italian  North 

1 
8 

1 

1 

9 

Slovak 

1 

1 

1 

33 

1         13 

14 

X 

1 

3 

82 

3 

1 

30 

20 

13 

9 

6 

1 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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MINING  AND  SMELTING. 

Table  153. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINING. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

i 

2 

51 

319 

117 

135 

26 

4 

1,452 

291 

6 

13 

128 

5 
131 

1,083 

557 

49 

4 

0 

610 
87 
75 
11 

1 

1 
7 
1 
76 
19 

6 
142 
48 
183 

3 

71 
1 

30 
2 
7 

2 

1 

2 

35 

40 

47 

4 

1 

199 

HI 

1 

3 

21 

1 

42 

184 
126 
13 

1 
1 

181 
39 
16 
2 

1 

1 

Bosnian 

1 

Canadian,  French 

1 
7 

1 

""e 
1 

7 

1 

14 
2 

14 
1 

6 
35 
30 

18 
2 

"lis" 

54 

1 

2 
5 

155 

59 

4 

1 
1 

50 
1 
6 

1 

5 

38 
23 

14 

5 

1 

167 

44 

"■""2' 

22 

36 
164 
12 

9 
10 

2 
536 
41 

2 

8 
64 

13 
3 

13 

1 

7 
6 

12 
3 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Dutch 

English 

26 

85 
2 

157 
11 

1 

87 
13 

1 

82 
15 

■piemish 

French 

7 

3 

1 
19 

66 
65 

1 

4 
1 
16 

72 

41 

6 

1 

1 

47 
15 
5 

Greek 

6 

8 
42 
2 

15 

36 

45 
8 

25 

88 
70 
4 

2 

115 
49 
7 
1 

24 
1 
8 
2 

1 

359 
60 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Magyar 

2 

Mexican 

28 
2 

66 
6 

1 

104 

11 

6 

78 
13 
4 
1 

32 

■X) 

Polish 

5 

Portuguese 

1 

'R.nnTnn.nin.n 

1 

1 

1 



' 

3 

1 

Scotch 

1 

5 
5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

7 

7 

10 

2 

1 
23 

9 
2 

1 
35 

38 

1 

Slovak 

4 

7' 

1 

11 
3 

4 

19 

7 

1 

3 

3 
6 
6 

14 
2 
0 

41 
3 
37 

21 

Spanish 

23 
1 

2 

29 
7 

72 

1 

Welsh 

2 

3 

8 
1 
2 

7 

39 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

1 
1 

2 

4 

8 

8 

5 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

2 

3 

Total 

5,764 

131 

294 

662 

407 

372 

1,183 

621 

627 

1,667 
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Table  153 — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  spedfied 
number  of  years,  by  rocc— Continued. 


SMELTING. 


Race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of 

(fears. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

BotT'TTiin.n  and  Moravian 

29 
31 
28 
36 
143 

643 

96 

34 

6 

1 

172 

28 

4 

32 

220 

193 

1 

1 

69 

603 

223 

178 

65 

3 

5 

36 
953 

70 
141 

52 

1 
27 

5 

82 
22 

190 

466 

16 

321 

1 
42 
4 
9 

1 

i 

...... 

12 

3 

22 

7 

3 

4 

1 
""2 

2 
2 
3 
3 
26 

216 
16 
9 

7 

4 

Bosnian 

1 

6 

22 

96 
2 
2 

1 

3 

22 

64 
1 
2 
2 

• 

Canadian,  French 

24 

2 

13 

1 

3 

14 
12 

1 

4 

60 
38 

3 

79 
13 
1 
2 

3 

50 
11 
5 

Dalmatian    

Danish 

14 
2 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

1 

12 
3 

English  

4 

6 

12 
2 

4 
3 

17 
4 
1 
9 

28 

39 

17 
6 

23 
5 

77 
6 
3 

11 
104 

Finnish 

1 
3 

8 

1 
14 

13 

2 
19 

49 

1 
13 

58 

2 
2 

23 

2 
9 

2 

3 

28 

1 
1 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 
4 
76 

22 
23 
6 

9 
34 

52 
22 

1 

21 
18 

22 
19 
20 

13 
29 

17 
12 
18 

10 
71 

64 
66 
20 
2 

1 
50 

23 
8 

1 

208 

21 
10 

4 

1 

2 

14 

11 
16 

Lithuanian 

1 

Macedonian 

1 

47 

3 

1 
60 
2 
3 
1 

2 

4 

129 

21 

18 

3 

1 

2 

Magyar 

3 
118 
37 
16 

6 

3 
87 

6 
11 

3 

9 
274 

3 

37 
16 

5 
117 

7 

6 
69 

1 
13 

3 

4 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

34 

Polish 

RnnTna,nian 

Russian 

1 

4' 

1 

I 

1 

3 

1 

10 

1 

6 
11 

3 
13 

2 

8 
2 
11 
6 

64 

138 

3 

56 

10 

1 
3 

1 

33 

84 

1 

"""4" 

1 

19 
37 

1 

11 
6 

18 
66 
6 
10 

1 
2 

4 
4 

7 
38 

"'i5' 

3 
3 

10 
45 
3 
16 

32 

Slovak 

42 

31 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

27 

68 

115 

Welsh.... 

1 

6 
...... 

33 

1 
1 

"'"'i' 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

5,161 

105 

238 

637 

543 

387 

1,215 

601 

473 

962 

624 
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Table  155. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-bom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 
METALLIFEROUS  MINING. 


Race  ol  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wife— 


In  United 
States. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 


Danish., 
Dutch... 
English . . 
Finnish.. 
Flemish. 


French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian. 
Irish 


Italian,  North.. 
Italian,  South. . 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 


Norwegian.. 

Polish 

Portuguese.. 
Boumanian. 


Russian. 

Scotch... 
Servian.. 
Slovak.. 


Slovenian. 
Spanish... 
Swedish... 
Syrian 


Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). 

Belgian. . , 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total. 


2 
32 
186 
82 


12 

2 

889 

163 

5 

8 
67 

2 

36 

462 

287 

20 

4 

298 
34 

39 
8 
1 
1 


3,034 


2 
30 
178 
58 
22 

12 

2 

730 

131 

3 


67 

1 

11 

430 

149 
9 
4 

153 
5 

36 
8 
1 


3 

3 

47 

45 

11 

7 

4 

4 

87 

75 

19 

1 

97 

91 

1 

2,330 


SMELTING. 


18 
8 
19 
28 
77 

406 

22 

18 

3 

106 

16 

3 

15 

152 

48 

1 

21 
250 
131 
103 

16 
0 
3 
28 
75 

146 
5 

IS 
3 

101 

^3* 

14 

144 

1 

1 

10 

240 

70 

69 

2 

Bosnian 

8 

Bulgarian 

16 

rannHiftn,  other 

2 

Croatian 

260 

17 

Danish 

Dutch 

English, . . . 

6 

Pinnish . 

2 

French . . 

1 

Gprman    .    . 

8 

Greek 

47 

Hebrew,  Russian 

11 

Irish 

10 

Italian,  North 

61 

Italian,  South 

34 
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Table  155.— Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband— Cont'd. 

SMELTING— Continued. 


Eace  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


32 
2 
3 

27 
500 


30 
1 

13 
3 
51 
11 

136 

270 

7 

190 


2,847 


Number  reporting 
wife — 


In  United 
States. 


24 
335 

1 
69 
24 

1 


2 

46 

1 

106 
182 


Abroad. 


3 

3 

165 


5 
1 
5 
10 


4 
15 


Table  156. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINING. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.) 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  6. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

4 

2 

49 

116 

134 

26 

4 

288 

6 

13 

126 
5 
129 
656 
49 

4 

2 

48 

101 

100 

26 

4 

230 

6 

13 

122 
5 

76 
303 

21 

2 

1 

2 

39 

46 

4 
1 
110 
1 
3 

21 
1 
40 
126 
13 

2 
1 
2 
33 
36 

4 
1 
80 
1 
3 

18 

1 

33 

83 

i 

2 

2 

1 
2 
12 

47 

5 

1 
1 
7 
28 

5 

45 
65 
41 

17 

3 

139 

3 

10 

91 

2 

8 
167 
16 

45 

Croatian                              

61 

36 

Banish                           

17 

Dutch 

3 

Finnish. 

39 

2 

27 
2 

123 

Flemish                         

3 

French 

10 

German                           

14 

2 

81 

263 

21 

13 

2 

36 

68 

4 

91 

Greek 

2 

7 

Italian,  North               

162 

Italian,  South 

13 
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Table  156. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 

METALLIFEEOUS  MINING— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nmnber 
who 
speak 

English. 

4 

6 

610 

87 
73 

11 
1 
1 
7 
1 

19 

5 

140 

48 
181 

3 
1 

30 
2 
7 

4 

6 

21 

48 
72 

11 

1 
1 
7 
1 

15 
5 

131 
7 

173 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 

323 

46 

15 

1 
1 
4 
14 
14 

1 

1 

1 

181 

39 

15 

2 

1 

1 

4 

32 

15 

2 

2 

4 

106 

2 

43 

8 

1 

2 
4 

13 
2 

43 

8 

Maevar 

Norwegian . 

Polish 

Portuguese 

■Rnn-maTiiaTi  , 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Russian       

1 

1 

5 
1 
5 

5 
7S 

5 

Ruthenian 

1 

Servian  . 

. 

4 

7 

6 

5 
5 

Slovali: 

Slovenian. 

45 

19 
6 
20 

1 
1 
4 
1 

40 
3i 

37 

1 

33 

75 

Spanisli 

123 
2 

120 
2 

Syrian 

AV est  Indian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . , 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . . . 

4 

2 

21 
1 
6 

21 
1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

2 

5 

Total 

2,744 

1,004 

981 

286 

743 

440 

1,020 

678 

SMELTINO. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

29 
31 
28 
36 

042 

95 

34 

6 

1 

28 

4 

32 

220 

193 

1 

1 

59 

222 

177 

63 

3 

5 

30 

924 

70 
141 
.32 
1 
27 

5 

22 

190 

456 

16 

321 

1 
4 
9 

25 

8 

14 

36 

491 

34 

34 

5 

1 

24 

4 
21 
198 
104 

1 
1 

31 
141 

83 

18 
3 
1 

31 

87 

16 
140 
43 

8 
29 
22 

6 

8 
8 

2 

3 

3 

216 

16 
9 

2 

19 

17 

Bulgarian 

3 
3 

188 

8 
9 

3 
33 
211 

4 

18 
4 

3 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian..   . 

215 

75 

i 

8 

120 

7 
1 
1 
6 

183 
4 

Danish 

Dutch 

4 

East  Indian 

Finnish. 

4 

1 
9 

2S 
39 

3 

1 

4 
25 

■     28 

10 

3 

16 

141 

3 

1 

1 

6 

66 

41 

5 

1 

Flemish 

3 

51 
151 

1 
32 
73 

Greek 

3 

Hebrew,  Russian : . . . 

1 

Hebrew,  Other 

1 

43 
102 
71 

38 

17 
42 
23 
7 

10 
54 
65 
20 
2 

9 
40 
39 

8 
2 

59 

Italian,  South 

21 

3 

1 

Macedonian 

5 

12 

432 

GO 
4S 
13 
1 
8 

1 

14 

42 

166 

13 

55 
1 
1 
3 

1 
14 

14 
47 

7 

Magvar . . , 

9 
263 

3 
37 
16 

9 
22 

1 
37 
13 

15 
229 

1 

56 
23 

15 

1 

Norwegian..  . 

56 

Polish 

Roumanian 

20 

4 

10 

1211 

320 

4 
319 

2 

8 
2 
6 
54 
138 
3 

56 

8 

2 
6 
32 
110 
2 

56 

11 

2 

2 

94 

162 

Ruthenian 

2 

4 
11 
79 

2 

64 

Slovak 

83 

Spanish 

210 

209 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 

4 
9 

1 
3 

3 

5 

3 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

5 

Total 

4,185 

2,417 

1,711 

620 

1,079 

670 

1,395 

1,127 
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Table  157.— Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

METALLIFEROUS   MINING. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian , . . 

Bosnian 

Canadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmation 

Danish  

Dutch 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

w  est  Indian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


4 

2 

49 

115 
134 


4 

2SS 

6 

13 

126 
6 
129 
555 
49 

4 

6 

609 

R7 

73 

11 
1 
1 
7 
1 

19 

5 

140 

4S 
LSI 

3 

1 

29 

2 

7 


2,740 


Number  who- 


Read 

English. 


36 
66 

62 

26 

4 

J90 

5 

11 

114 
3 

51 
169 

10 


6 
1 

8 

3 

61 

5 

169 

3 

1 

18 
2 
7 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


SMELTING. 


29 
31 

28 
36 
642 

95 

34 

6 

1 

28 

4 

32 
220 
193 

1 
1 

59 
222 
177 

13 

13 

1 

28 
185 

10 
34 

5 

1 

19 

4 
18 
168 
43 

1 

25 

144 

Dalmatian                                                                 

8 

Danish ...      .                                    

31 

Dutch                                                                                           

5 

East  Indian                                         

1 

Finnish                                                                            .                    .  . 

16 

Flemish. . .                        - 

4 

French                                              

14 

162 

Greek                                              

39 

14 
45 
13 

13 

Italian  North                                      

39 

Italian,  South 

U 

G32 
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Table  157. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  EngHsh,  by  race — Continued. 


SMELTING— Continued. 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who- 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Lithuanian 

Macedonian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . . 

Total 


63 
3 
5 

36 
924 

70 

141 

62 

1 

27 

5 
22 
190 

4.';6 

16 

319 
1 
4 
9 


7 

1 

1 

11 

62 

3 

VM 
20 


1 

58 

102 

2 

298 


7 
1 
1 

11 
44 

3 
109 
16 


Table  158. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language 
and  number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINING. 
(This  table  includes  only  non-English  speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 

Read  and 

write  native 

language. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

4 

2 

49 

115 

134 

26 

4 

288 

6 

13 

126 
5 
129 
555 
49 

4 

6 

609 

87 

73 

11 

4 

2 

38 

100 

100 

25 

3 

286 

6 

11 

117 
5 

92 
631 

38 

4 

6 

354 

78 

70 

11 

1 

4 

Bosnian 

1 

Canadian,  French 

37 

99 

Dalmatian 

100 

Danish 

25 

Dutch .  .     . 

3 

Finnish 

286 

Flemish 

5 

French 

11 

109 

Greek 

5 

92 

Italian,  North 

528 

Italian,  South 

38 

Lithuanian 

4 

Magyar 

5 

Mexican 

350 

78 

Norwegian 

70 

Polish 

11 

1 

Roumanian 

6 
1 

5 

Ruthenian 

1 
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Table  158. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language 
and  number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race — Continued. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINING— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

compiete 

data. 


Number  wbo- 


Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Read  and 

write  native 

language. 


Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

West  Indian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . , 

Total 


19 

6 

140 


16 

5 

137 

•14 
17.5 

3 
1 

27 
"2 
7 


SMELTING. 


Bohemiaii  and  Moravian 

29 
31 
28 
36 
642 

95 
34 
6 

1 

28 

4 
32 
220 
193 

1 
1 

59 
222 
177 

63 
3 

5 

30 
924 

70 

141 

52 

1 

27 

6 

22 

190 

450 

16 

319 
1 

4 
9 

27 
23 
22 
23 
516 

72 
29 
6 
1 

28 

4 
30 

198 
168 

25 

Bosnian              

23 

22 

Canadian,  French 

20 
612 

71 

29 

Dutch 

6 

1 

28 

4 

French                                                                   

30 

194 

Greek                                                                 

168 

1 

41 
181 
87 

63 
2 

6 
31 

698 

62 
141 
43 
1 
23 

14 
156 
411 

16 

310 

1 
3 

8 

1 

41 

Italian,  North                                          

179 

87 

03 

2 

5 

31 

565 

61 

139 

Polish                                                                             

42 

1 

22 

2 

Servian                                                               

13 

Slovak                                                   

152 

409 

16 

308 

3 

8 

4,183 

3,346 

3,282 
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Table  159.  —Xumber  of  male  employees  irho  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINING. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

1.403 

1.394 

Native-born  of  foreign  lather,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary  - 

6 

1 

1 

113 

11 

314 

3 

11 

142 
581 

IS 

10 

3 

IS 

02 
17 
10 
42 

6 

1 

1 

112 

11 

314 

3 

11 

142 

;.si 

18 
11 
3 

18 
2 
2 
02 
17 
10 
42 

6 

Belgium. 

1 

Oanada 

112 

England 

Finland         .     .                                                                              

3 

FrflTipp 

11 

142 

Ireland .     .                                                                .           

581 

Italy 

Netherlands . . 

3 

Portugal    . 

2 

Russia 

2 

62 

Sweden  .. 

17 

Wales 

42 

Total 

1,373 

1,367 

1,367 

2,776 

2.  761 

2.760 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

4 

2 

49 
310 
115 

IM 

2l'i 

4 

1,440 

2SS 

6 
13 

120 

5 

129 

1,076 

555 

49 

4 

6 

000 

S7 

73 

11 

1 

1 

1 

70 
19 

5 

140 

48 

ISl 
3 

71 
1 

29 
2 

4 

2 

42 

313 

100 

103 

26 

4 

1.434 

2SS 

5 

13 

124 

5 
93 

1,061 

535 

40 

4 

6 

334 

79 

73 

11 

1 

4 

1 

Canadian,  French 

42 

313 

Croatian 

100 

103 

Danish . . . 

26 

Dutch 

1  433 

2S8 

Flpmish 

5 

French 

13 

122 

Greek 

5 

92 

Irish... 

1,059 
532 

40 

T,if,hnanian 

4 

6 

350 

Montenegrin 

79 

73 

Polish 

il 

1 

6 

1 
76 
16 

5 
137 
44 
181 

3 

71 
1 

28 
2 
7 

6 

1 

Scotch 

70 

16 

Slovak 

5 

Slovenian 

136 

44 

180 

3 

Welsh 

71 

West  Indian 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

28 
2 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

7 

Total  foreign-bom 

5.719 

5,298 

5,282 

Grand  total 

8.495 

8,059 

8  042 
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Table  159.— Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — ( 'mitiiiued. 


SMELTING. 


Number 

reportiuj^ 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White 

1,335 
33 

1,317 
31 

1,317 
29 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

20 
2 

63 
1 

33 

132 

5 

206 

206 

16 

61 

4 
2S 
2 

2 
51 

6 
21 

1 

20 
2 

62 
1 

33 

1.31 
5 

206 

206 

16 

.60 
4 

28 
2 

45 

2 

51 
6 

21 
1 

20 
2 

BelgiuTTi                            

Canada 

Chile 

1 
33 

131 

5 

206 

205 

16 

Denmark 

England 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

4 

Russia 

2 

Spain 

2 

Switzerland . 

0 

Africa  (country  not  specified) 

1 

Total 

905 

892 

889 

Total  native-born 

2,273 

2,240 

2, 235 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

29 
31 
2X 
36 
141 

642 
93 
34 

6 

1  , 

172 

28 
4 

32 
220 

193 

1 

1 
69 
603 

222 

177 

63 

3 

5 

36 
924 

70 
141 

52 

1 
27 

5 
82 
22 

2S 

32 
140 

518 

34 
6 
1 

171 

23 

4 

32 

210 

168 

20 

Bosnian.                                                             .          

23 

22 

Canadian,  French                                             

29 

138 

514 

71 

Danish                                                                                

34 

Dutch                                               

6 

1 

171 

28 

4 

32 

209 

168 

Hebrew  Other                                                        

1 

41 
498 

179 
86 
63 
2 
6 

31 
599 

62 
141 

43 

1 

23 
2 

S2 
14 

1 

41 

496 

178 

86 

63 

2 

5 

31 

666 

61 

141 

42 

1 

22 

2 

82 

13 

636 
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Table  159. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


SMELTING— Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read. 


Bead  and 

write. 


Foreign-born,  by  race — Continued 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  forelgn-bom 

Grand  total 


190 

456 

16 

319 

1 

42 
4 
9 


137 
412 
16 
318 

1 

41 
3 


153 

410 
16 
317 


41 
3 


6,123 


4,319 


4,258 


7,396 


6,559 


Table  160. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  Zl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

METALLIFEROUS  MINING. 
[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


go 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

a 
S 

< 

Kg 

3 
0 

3 

•Si 

to  a 

It 
II 

3 
0 

< 

If 

as 

II 

II 

i 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

i 

15 
96 
43 
41 

7 

2 

450 

&5 

4 

5 
36 

16 
230 

177 

22 

1 

1.38 
21 

19 
4 
1 
2 

16 
8 

53 
2 

62 

25 

9 

4 

2 

2 
1 
20 
20 
21 

2 

2 
11 
05 
21 
17 

4 

2 

279 

36 

2 

4 
20 

'i.35' 

72 
7 

1 

2 
14 
75 
23 
20 

5 
2 
325 
41 
3 

4 

21 

1 

1 

143 

93 
11 

1 
36 

1 

11 
4 

2 

"io 

12 
14 

1 

"3' 

17 
3 
5 

2 

2 
12 

68 
28 
22 

4 
2 
294 
41 
2 

4 

22 

..... 

167 

83 
7 

1 

4 

1 
3 

7 
5 

■".3" 

1 
2 

3 

16 

Canadian,  Other 

7 
11 
12 

1 

10 
2 
4 

1 

95 
43 

Dalmatian 

41 

Danish . 

7 

Dutch 

? 

English  .. 

37 
10 

1 

5 

..... 

15 

54 

7 

73 

29 

1 

15 
5 

125 

44 

1 

1 
15 

1 
15 
87 

84 
11 

10 

1 

36 

47 
11 

1 

5 

16 

63 
9 

109 
33 
2 

2 
6 
47 

31 
6 

460 

85 

Flemish 

4 

5 

German 

8 

1 

5 

40 

19 
4 

2 
..... 

32 

11 

"i' 

9 
2 

12 
2 

36 

2 

Herzegovinian 

16 

Irish  . 

230 

Italian,  North 

177 

Italian,  South . 

■^ 

Lithuanian 

1 

Mexican 

102 
16 

2 

102 
20 

8 

36 

138 
10 

3 

13S 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 
4 

2 
5 

3 

11 

4 

..... 

8 
5 
30 

?1 

Norwegian  . 

1 

19 

Polish 

4 

Roumanian 

2 

2 

11 

2 

8 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

""5' 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
3 

17 
2 

23 
6 

1 
2 

1 
1 

6 

"io' 

1 

Russian 

1 

7 

4 

29 

1 

11 

5 
36 

2 

3 

13 

2 

8 
3 

1 
1 

? 

Scotch 

""i' 
2 

4 
■■5' 

16 

Servian 

8 

Slovenian.. 

63 

Spanish 

? 

14 
3 

1 
1 

""i" 

3 
"2 

36 
J8 
6 
2 

39 
19 
8 
2 

17 
3 
2 
1 

37 
IS 
6 
2 

62 

Welsh. 

25 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

9 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

4 

Total.. 

1,599 

320 

231 

90 

641 

70 

92 

796 

958 

390 

323 

886 

1,599 
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Table  160. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence — Continued 

SMELTING. 


.a. 
P 

|a 

go 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Kace. 

^ 

i 

If 

s  & 
W  p. 

1 
Eh 

< 

h 

u 

.3  p. 

S  0 

3 
S 

<! 

If 

Kp. 

at 
II 

1 
Eh 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

12 

1 

3 
11 
80 

259 

13 

4 

2 

52 

11 
3 
11 
82 
16 

1 
1 

S 

171 

81 

70 

2 

17 

208 

3 

48 

26 

11 

3 

27 

4 

72 

173 

3 

127 

16 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

62 
6 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
13 

139 
9 
1 

1 

1 

9 

11 

2 
1 

2 
3 
8 

73 
6 
1 

1 

9 

12 

1 

1 

6 
31 

101 
4 
3 
2 
37 

3 
2 
4 
54 

1 
9 
37 

120 
4 
3 
2 

42 

8 
2 
5 
64 
1 

1 
1 
2 
125 
45 

25 

1 

11 

84 

1 

26 

15 

8 

1 

19 
1 

38 
83 

"2 

7 

61 
3 

1 

6 
35 

126 
4 
3 
2 
38 

3 
3 

4 
55 

1 

"2 
139 
36 

30 
1 
6 
2 
1 

28 
12 
6 

14 

3 

1 

5 

53 
3 

"i 

24 

2 
4 

n 

1 
2 

8 

11 

Canadian,  Other 

50 
259 

13 

4 

2 

Enclish                       

7 

1 

2 
2 

1 

"i' 
"i" 

10 

3 
1 
6 
IS 
15 

1 
3 

4 
2 

8 
4 

6 
4 

52 

Finnish                            

11 

3 

5 
4 
14 

1 

13 
1 

■■"i" 
1 

1 
6 

6 
8 
15 

2 

19 

1 

11 

82 

16 

1 

"'i' 

113 
31 

16 
1 
6 
2 
1 

25 
12 
6 

1 

1 

'"s 

3 

1 

"'5' 

8 
33 

34 

"9 

203 
2 

3 
7 
5 
2 

2 
4 
27 

77 

2 
6 

"'i' 

1 

1 

24 

12 

6 
1 
2 
3 

17 

7 

..... 

11 

1 

4 

4 

22 

26 

124 

2 

3 
5 
3 
1 

2 
3 

23 
60 

2 
3 

1 

16 
9 

6 
1 
1 

1 

26 
5 

14 

6 
46 
36 

45 

1 

6 

124 

2 

22 
11 
3 
2 

8 
3 
34 
90 

3 
33 

1 

4 
11 

8 

8 

Irish                               

171 

70 

4 
79 

1 

3 

17 

16 
6 

3 

"'2 
2 
1 

"i' 

4 

17 

1 

1 

48 

PoUsh                         

1 

6 

Scotch 

5 

14 

27 
4 

Slovak                                

9 
13 

1 
21 

2 
17 

"9 

11 
5 

23 
61 

20 
18 

1 

29 

3 

25 

78 

"92' 
13 
1 

72 
.173 

Slovenian                    

3 

3 

8 
3 

83 
13 
1 

94 
16 
2 

16 
2 

1 

Total                   

1,604 

401 

187 

108 

696 

105 

76 

667 

908 

566 

265 

775 

1,004 

COAL  AND  COKE  INDUSTRY. 

NORTHERN  COLORADO. 

Iabls  161.— Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  vrix  .winrd,  5)y 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Native-born  of  native  lather,  White 

69 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 
French 

14 
27 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 

7 
3(i 

1 
22 

9 

7 
2 
7 
2 
10 

German 

of  birth  of  father: 

Greek 

Austria^Hungary 

Irish 

1 

England 

France 

Ireland 

1 

Magyar 

Italy 

Polish 

7 

1 

13 

Eussia 

Kussian 

Scotland 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Wales 

12 

14 

4 

1 

32 

Total 

103 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Total  native-born 

172 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-born 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 

3 

1 

07 

35S 

Grand  total 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

528 

Danish 

English.. 

Table  162^ — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  tJ/c  X^nilcd  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  yeaxs  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  Stales.    No  deduction  is  made 

for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of 

years. 

Race. 

Undei 
1. 

1. 

2^ 

3. 

4. 

Sto9. 

10  to 
14. 

16  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Bulgarian 

1 

3 

1 

67 

14 

27 
19 
1 
73 
63 

1 
2 
7 
1 
13 

12 

14 

4 

1 

32 

1 
1 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

2 

Danish 

1 
8 
1 

2 

English 

1 

1 

1 
7 

1 

2 

4 
2 

5 
3 

3 

French 

10 

German 

5 

3" 

1 

"    "4" 

1 
5 

10 

Greek 

3 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

1 

0 

9 

5 

8 
9 

16 
18 

10 

10 

1 

9 

6 

12 

Italian,  South.                    

9 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

1 

1 

Polsh 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Russian 

1 

Scotch 

1 

12 

Slovak 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 
4 
2 

4 

Slovenian 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Swedish... 

1 

Turkish 

1 
2 

Welsh... 

9 

1 

3 

1 

16 

Total 

356 

12 

13 

30 

22 

25 

61 

30 

37 

126 

639 


640 


The  Immigration  Commission. 
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Table  16i. — Location  of  ivives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

English 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Russian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


231 


Number  reporting 
wife — 


In  United 
States. 


202 


Abroad. 


5 
7 
12 


Table  165. — Ability  to  speah  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 


(By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 
speak 
English. 

1 
1 

13 
27 
19 

73 

61 

1 

2 

1 

12 
14 

4 

1 

1 

1 

12 
18 

4 

41 

43 

1 

3 

1 
10 
11 
4 
1 

1 

11 
15 

1 

French  ,             

1 

113 

2li 
21 

1 
5 
3 

16 

17 

1 
3 
3 

10 
10 

11 

15 

1 

4 
11 

Italian,  North... 

31 
23 

1 
2 

2 

1 
8 

I 

27 

22 

Lithuanian  .  . 

1 

2 

Polish 

3  1 

2 

1 

2 

Russian 

1 

Slovak . . 

1  1                1 
5                   2 

3 
3 

2 
3 

7 

6 

Swedish.  . . 

4 

Turkish 

1                   1 

Total  . 

237 

152 

81 

20 

51 

33 

105 

99 
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Table  166. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  and  lorite  English,  by  race. 
[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Head 
English. 

Read 
and  write 
English. 

Bulgarian 

1 
1 
13 

27 
19 

73 

61 

1 

7 

1 
12 
14 
4 
1 

1 

8 
11 
4 

18 
9 
1- 
1 
2 

French 

8 
3 

Greek 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

4 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

Russian 

Slovak 

7 
6 

4 

5 

0 

Swedish 

4 

Turkish 

Total 

237 

72 

50 

Table  167. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  and  write  their  native 

language,  by  raec. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  ^vho — 

Race. 

Head 

native 

language. 

Read 
and  write 

niitive 
language. 

1 

1 

13 

27 

19 

73 

61 

1 

2 

7 

1 

12 

14 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

25 

18 

61 

54 

1 

2 

7 

1 
9 
13 
4 
1 

1 

Danish..                                                            

1 

8 

German 

25 

Greek 

18 

Italian,  North . .                        

61 

Italian,  South                                                    

:a 

1 

Magyar.                                              -                 -  - 

2 

Polish : 

7 

,    1 

Slovak..                                                                    

'    9 

13 

Swedish                                                                    

4 

Turkish                                                                                

1 

Total                                                     -  - 

237 

207 

206 

644 


The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  168.  — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  write,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reportmg 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native  born  of  native  father,  White 

69 

69 

69 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary.           .                    

-  7 
36 

1 
22 

9 

7 
2 
7 
2 
9 

7 
36 

1 
22 
9 

7 
2 
7 
2 
9 

7 
36 

1 
22 

Germany                 

9 
7 

Italy 

Spntlflnrl 

•J 

Sweden  . .             

2 

Wales 

Total                   

102 

102 

102 

Total  native-bom...              

171 

171 

171 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bulgarian  ...                                    

1 

3 

1 

67 

13 

27 
19 
1 
73 
61 

1 
2 
7 
1 
13 

12 
14 

4 

1 

32 

1 

3 

1 

67 

12 

26 
18 
1 
63 
55 

1 
2 
7 
1 
12 

10 
13 

4 

1 

31 

1 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

3 

1 

67 

12 

25 

18 

Irish.       .                  

1 

63 

64 

Lithuanian                     

1 

Magyar ^ . . . 

Polish                      .           1                        

2 

7 

1 

Scotch 

12 

Slovak 

10 

13 

Swedish 

4 

1 

Welsh 

31 

353 

329 

327 

524 

600 

498 
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Table  169.— Present  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


1 

In  United  States  6 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

.1 
< 

o 

t>  ft 

^  u 

p. 
MM 
0  ft 

>n 

&  a 

3 

o 

.1 

fa's 
o 

Mm 

•Is 

aft 

at 

rt  PI 
%  o 

o 

PI 
^' 

11 
16 

So 

o 

.gfe 

ii2 

ft 

Oft 

0 

English 

28 
3 

15 
1 

33 

26 

1 
1 
3 
1 
4 

7 
6 
2 
9 

i 

1 

1 

0 
10 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 
11 

13 

1 

1 

2 
1 

22 
..... 

24 
2 
12 

6 
2 
3 

22 

"ii" 

28 

Frencli 

2 

15 

1 

33 

25 

1 
1 

Greek 

4 
3 

1 

6 
5 

6 
3 

11 

3 

5 
2 
2 
6 

22 
12 

6 
4 
2 
6 

10 
6 

12 
4 

1 
1 

'i' 
3 

5 
3 
2 

6 

Italian,  South . . 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Russian 

1 

""•i 

2 

1 
""■3" 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Slovenian 

1 

1 

Welsh. 

3 

3 

3 

9 

Total 

139 

21 

18 

2 

41 

12 

17 

69 

98 

33 

35 

71 

Table  170. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
Stl.25. 

31.25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.60. 

SI. 50 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 

$2. 

12 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White 

68 

2 

2 

3 

2 

10 

38 

8 

3 

Native-bora  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

5 
35 

1 
17 

9 

5 
.   1 

7 

2 

10 

5 
29 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

...... 

6 

1 

7 
6 

4 
1 
6 
2 
8 

1 

Italy 

1 

SnotlflnH 

1 

Wales 

1 

1 

Total 

92 

ij 

3 

1 

1 

10 

68 

8 

Total  native-bora 

160 

3 

6 

4 

3 

20 

106 

16 

3 

Foreign-bora,  by  race: 

1 

3 

1 
67 
14 

1 

2 
1 
47 
3 

Canadian     (other     than 

1 

1 

1 
3 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2 
4 

2 

1 

2 

9 
3 

3 

French 

*This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  ol  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  Irom  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 


48296°— VOL  25—11- 


-42 


646 


The  Immigration  Commission. 


Table  ITO. — Number  of  vmle  employees  18  years  of  age  or  ovtr  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Coniinued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

tin- 
der 
$1. 

$1 

and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

SI. 25 
and 
un- 
der 

SI  .60. 

S1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.75. 

SI  .75 
and 
un- 
der 
$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
S2.50. 

S2.,'J0 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.60. 

S3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Con. 

23 
19 
1 
72 
62 

.   1 
2 
7 
1 
13 

12 

14 

4 

1 

32 

1 

1 

2 

""5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

16 

12 

2 

1 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North.. 

7 

7 
3 

1 

12 
2 

8 
5 

2 
2 

33 
43 

1 
2 
6, 

1 
4 

Italian,  South 

1 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Polish 

1 

Russian 

1 

Scotch 

1 

4 
2 

1 

9 

4 
10 

1 

1 

26 

2 

Slovak 

2 

2 

Slovenian 

1 

1 
3 

Swedish 

Turkish 

( 

Welsh.. 

1 

5 

Total  foreign-born 

350 

11 

16 

1 

28 

16 

13        10 

218 

32           5 

Grand  total 

510 

11 

19 

1 

33 

20 

le 

30 

324 

48            S 

Table  171. — Number  of  male  employees  14  nnd  under  IS  years  of  age  earning  each  s 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

SI.  25 
and 
un- 
der 

SI. 50. 

S1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.75. 

•51.75 
and 
un- 
der 
S2. 

.?2 
and 
un- 
der 
S2.60. 

S2.50 
and 
un- 
der 
S3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.5n. 

S3.60 
and 
un- 
der 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father. 
White 

1 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father: 
Au-stria-Hungary 

1 
1 
5 
2 
1 

1 

England.. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Italy 

1 

1 

Russia 

1 



Total 

10 

1 

2    

3 

1 

2 

1 

Total  native-born 

11 

1 

2i 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 
Italian,  North. 

1 
1 

1 

Italian,  South 

1 



Total  foreign-bom 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grand  total 

13 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  Vl'ii.— Number  of  male  employees  in  5  Colorado  mines  earning  each  specified  amount 
from  January  1,  1909,  to  January  15,  1909,  by  occupation  and  general  nativity  and 

[The  earnings  entered  in  tliis  table  are  net.  For  employees  other  than  miners  or  loaders  the  average  days 
worked,  IS  based  on  an  eight-hour  day  and  tor  miners  or  loaders  the  average  is  based  on  th  Jnumbe?  of 
days  employees  entered  the  mines.]  "™oii  uu  uju  uuuiuer  oi 


s 

o 
o 

^ 

S3  p. 

s 

-■V-verage. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  during 
the  half  month. 

Occupation  and  general 
nativity  and  race. 

6C 
P 

3  ^ 

El 

t-. 
P. 

bo 

d 

o 

1-4 

QJ 

c 

lO 

6 
2 

tr> 

a) 

T) 

■a 

m 
0 

M> 

2 
2 

a 

3 

d 

03 

i; 

5 

1 

10 

(M 

1-4 

Oi 

-^ 
d 
d 

d 
1 

16 

d 

CU 

d 

D 
■d 
d 
rf 

2 
2 

ti 

•H 

d 
0 
«:. 

3 
1 

d 
t., 

a 

s 

2 
2 

-d 
d 

d 

v.. 

s 

T3 

S 
s 

3 

1 

0 
0 

Miners  or  loaderx. 

Native-born  ol  native  father, 
White 

45 

20 
1 

9 

7 

2 
2 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

(i 

S20.35 

22.75 

(«)  ■ 
(o) 

(°) 
(«) 
(a 
(4 

C) 
C) 

(4 

7.20 

7.30 
(") 

(O) 

(a) 

C) 
(») 
(a) 

(») 

(a) 
(a) 

.82.83 

3.12 
(«) 
C") 

(») 
(») 
(») 
(«) 

("■) 

& 

5 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father; 
English 

French 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Irish 

~ 

1 

2 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

1 

Polish 

Russian 

1 

Scotch 

1 

1 

Slovenian 

1 

Swedish 

Welsh 

1 

3 

1 

Total. - 

54 

26. 75 

7.74 

3.46 

3 

3 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

i 

1 

2 

Total  native-born 

99 

23.84 

7.49 

3.18 

8 

9 

8 

14 

22 

10 

9 

6 

4 

2 

Foreign-born: 

English 

49 
24 
30 

2S 
2 

89 
72 
3 
1 
1 

1 

7 

1 

11 

11 

15 
4 
1 

30 

22.  78 
24.61 
24.29 
23.35 

29.86 
30.63 

C) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

C) 

C) 
22.50 
26.80 

33.14 

(a) 

(a) 

18.69 

7.76 
8.33 
7.87 
7.64 

9.17 
8.83 

(a) 

{") 
(«) 

W 

m 
(») 

7.09 
7.91 

9.00 

(4 

6.57 

2.94 
2.95 
3.09 
3.00 
(«) 

3.26 
3.47 

C) 
(a) 

(a) 
C) 
(") 
3.17 
3.39 

3.68 
2.84 

1 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
4 

8 
2 
3 
2 

7 
2 
6 
6 

6 
3 
3 

4 

7 
10 
10 

6 

5 
3 

17 
11 

3 
1 
3 
1 

1 

14 
11 

6 
1 
1 

1 

French 

German 

1 
1 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North. 

3 

1 
3 

"3" 

2 
0 

10 

4 

12 
6 

18 
10 

12 
9 

1 

8 

ItaUan,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

1 

1 

1 

PoUsh 

1 

2 

3 

2 
3 

3 

1 

Scotch 

1 
1 

"i" 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
1 
1 

8 

1 
2 

3 

Slovak.    . 

Slovenian 

2 

Swedish 

Turkish. 

Welsh 

6 

4 

8 

3 

1 

Total  foreign-born 

380 

26.35 

8.24 

3.20 

12 

23 

35 

53 

41 

77 

63 

40 

33 

13 

Grand  total 

479 

25.73 

8.09 

3.18 

20 

3 
2 

32 

6 

2 
1 

43 

4 
3 

67 

63 

87 

62 

46 

40 

17 

2 

General  laborers. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
AVliite 

52 

22 

18 

5 

1 

2 

24.67 

22.54 
25. 34 

(.") 

(°) 

8.71 

7.94 
9.91 
(a) 

2.83 

2,84 
2.66 

5 

2 
1 
2 

5 

4 

4 

7 

4 
5 
1 

11 

S 

1 
2 

"2 

4 
1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 
Enghsh 

1 

Irish 

c)     (4  1 

1 

ItaUan,  South 

1 

1 

*This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  ppriod  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
"Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  172. — Number  of  male  employees  in  5  Colorado  mines  earning  each  specified  amount 
from  January  1,  1909,  to  January  15,  1909,  by  occupation  and  general  nativity  and 
race — Continued. 


o 
o 

.5  ^ 

g-s 

Average. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  during 
the  half  month. 

Occupation  and  general 
nativity  and  race. 

as 

H 
1 

•a 

p. 

w 

•a 

id 

(D 
-a 

0 

d 
in 

id 

■a 
d 

3 

i 

o 

d 

a 

3 
lO 

1 
i 

i 
i 

id 

1 

D 
U 

d 

Im 

a: 

a 

D 

■0 

c3 

u 

a 
a 

c3 

0 

a 

§ 

General  toiorcrs— Continued. 

Native-born  of  foreign  f  atlier, 
by  race  of  father — Cont'd. 
Scotch 

3 

2 
6 

(a) 

(«) 

(») 

1 

1 

1 

Swedish 

1 
1 

1 

Welsh 

1 

112  11 

Total 

69 
111 

S24.S0 
24.68 

8.86 

S2.  77 

2 

6 

.^^ 

6 

11 

10 
15 

13 

20 

11 

22 

4  1     0 

1 

1 

IT 

6 

Total  native-bom 

8.79 

2.  SO 

■11 

9 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bulgarian 

1 

3 
20 

2 
11 

1 
3 
11 
9 
1 

1 
5 
3 
2 
11 

(<•) 
30.48 

{a) 
21.25 

(«) 
(a) 

21.01 

W 
(a) 

(«) 
C) 
(a) 
(a) 
30.34 

W 

(») 

10.35 

(1) 

8.95 

(a) 

(«) 
8.63 
W 
W 

{") 

(a) 

(») 

(a) 
10,07 

(") 

(.") 
2.94 

(a) 
2.71 

(a) 

2.43 
(») 

C) 
(a) 

(°) 
(a) 
(a) 
3.01 

Canadian    (other    than 
French) 

"i" 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

English       

2 

6 

5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Greek 

Irish 

'i' 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 

Italian,  North 

1 

2 

4 
2 

Italian,  South 

1 

2 

Italian  (not  specified)  . . . 

1 

1 
1 

2 

■2' 

Scotch 

1 

1 

1 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

1 

Welsh 

1 

3 

3 

Total  foreign-bom 

81 

27.39 

9.66 

2.87 

6 

11 

8 
19 

4 
13 

4 
16 

7 

11 
31 

21 
43 

12 

23 

19 
16 

1 
1 

Grand  total 

195 

25.79 

9.12 

2.  83 

1 

Mecha-nics  or  engineers. 

Native-bom  of  native  father, 
White 

14 

3 
3 
1 
3 

1 
1 

39.29 

(a) 

(") 
(a) 
(a) 

C) 
(a) 

13.60 

(<■) 
(a) 

(») 
(a) 
(a) 
W 

2.89 

C) 
(») 
(a) 

W 
(a) 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

"1 

6 

1 

1 
1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 
English 

German 

1 

Irish 

Scotch 

1 

1 

1 

Swedish 

Welsh 

1 

Total 

12 

33.06 

11.05 

2.99 

2 

1 

4        1 

3 

1 

Total  native-bom 

26 

36.41 

12.42 

2.93 

, 

2 

1 

6 

4 

9 

2 

Foreign-bom: 

Danish 

1 

6 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

(») 

C) 
(») 

C) 
C) 

(a) 
(o) 
(a) 
(a) 

(-) 
C) 
(") 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
C) 
C) 
C) 
(") 

C) 
(o) 
(") 
(a) 

1 

4 

1 

EngUsh 

1 

1 

Irisli 

Italian,  North 

1 

Italian  Soufh 

1 

1 
1 

Scotch 

Slovenian 

2 

Swedish : . . . 

1 
2 

Welsh 

Total  foreign-bom 

17 

38.27 

12.75 

3.00 

2 

4 
10 

4 

11 

20 

Grand  total 

43 

37.15 

12.55 

2.96 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 



. 

<•  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  172. — Number  of  male  employees  in  5  Colorado  mines  earning  each  specified  amount 
from,  January  1,  1909,  to  January  15,  1909,  by  occupation  and  general  nativity  and 
race — Continued. 


i 

8 

.9  "i 

Is 

i 
•A 

Average. 

Number  earning  each  spectaed  amoui^t  during 
the  haK  month. 

Occupation  and  general 
nativity  and  race. 

.9 

^4 

11 

ki  CUD 

p. 

M 

.g 

o 
a 

a 

Pi 
o 

d 

-a 

d 

Pl 

xi 

a 

8 

0© 

CO 

-a 
a 

? 
§ 

Pi 

a 
o 

o 

Q 

-a 

Pi 

S5 

d 
pi 

1 

a; 
> 
o 
■a 

0 

O 

Sn-perinterulenls,   bosses,   or 
foremen. 

Native-born  of  native  latlaer, 
White 

1 

(a) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a, 

(a) 
(a) 

1 

2 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  race  of  father: 
Irish 

Polish 

1 

Total 

3 

,    . 

(a) 

(a) 

1 
3 



7 

{") 

C) 

(a) 

1 

Foreign-born : 

English       

6 
1 

(o) 

s 

(o) 

1 

2 

0 

Welsh 

1 

Total  foreign-born 

7 

(a) 

(") 

(a) 

1 

2 

3 

Grand  total 

14 

846. 39 

12.00 

S3. 87 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
SOUTHEKN  COLORADO. 

Table  173. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for^whom  information  was  secured,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro ■ 


Native-born  of  foreign  father  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium ". 

Oanada 

Denmark 

England 


France 

Germany.. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 


Norway. . 
Hussia... 
Scotland . 
Sweden.. 
Wales  . . . 


Total.. 


Total  native-born 

jn-born,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French). , 


Croatian . . . 
Dalmatian. 

Danish 

English 

French 


Total 
number. 


438 
82 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Forsign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian > 

Irish 


Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Itahan  (not  specified) . 

Japanese 

Korean 


Total 
number. 


Lithuanian  . . 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin . 
Polish 


Roumanian . 

Russian 

Ruthenian.- 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish. 


Servian . . . 

Slovak 

Slovenian . 
Spanish... 


Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total  foreign-born.. 
Grand  total 


33 
1 
1 

12 


361 
3 


3 
49 
41 

27 
127 

1 

18 
6 

3.5 
1 

6 

75 

164 

3 

5 
41 
11 

1 

1,745 


2,417 


650 
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Table  174. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  Stales  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.    No  deduction  is  made 

for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Niunber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years. 

Race. 

Un- 
der 1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Armenian 

1 

40 

1 

3 

10 

67 
4 
1 

38 
9 

33 
1 

1 
12 

489 
361 

3 
66 

1 

3 

49 
41 

27 
127 

1 
18 

6 
35 

1 

6 

75 

164 

3 

5 
41 
11 

1 

1 
9 

Botiemian  and  Moravian 

1 

4 

16 

4 

4 
1 
1 
3 

25 

2 

Bosnian...                          

Bulgarian 

1 

1 

rnnadian  (nthpr  thnn  Frenrh) 

1 

1 

1 
2 

i 

5 

5 
2 
I 

r,rnnt.ifln 

9 

1 

3 

5 

7 

TlalTnatian 

DaTiish 

Englisli  . 

2 
2 

3 

1 
1 

3 
2 

9 

32 
3 

13 

Frencli 

2 
5 

dprmar) 

3 

4 
1 

2 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

1 

Irisli..     . 

2 

149 

101 

1 

41 

1 

50 
47 

3 

34 
30 

6 

26 
9 

Italian,  North.. 

13 
17 

41 
23 

104 

58 

45 

45 

1 

7 

1 

27 
31 
1 
12 

Italian  (not  specified) 

1 

3 

2 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

1 
16 
14 

3 
27 

1 
4 
6 

...... 

1 

I 

Magyar 

1 
1 

7" 

1 

1 
7 

4 

"■""5' 

18 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 

11 
1 

4 

9 

6 

24 

12 
3 
12 
29 

6 

2 

1 

10 

2 

5 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

6 

4 

2 

Roumanian 

7 

3 
1 
3 

1 

'  1 

'"""i" 

1 

2 
6 

1 

Scotch 

1 

4 

20 

Scotch-Irish 

1 

6 

33 

1 

4 

31 

""4" 

16 
1 

2 
20 

46 
1 

1 
3 
5 

1 

8 

1 
6 
10 

Slovak.. 

27 
2 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

1 
""2 

■  "i' 

3 

Welsh 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

2 
1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 

1,745 

51 

126 

288 

223 

125 

480 

143 

114 

195 
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Table  ll^.—Location  ofioives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife— 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

29 
1 
8 

32 
1 

1 
24 

2 
17 

6 

247 

232 

1 

19 

29 

18 
4 

81 
4 
3 

23 

4 

49 

01 

1 
1 

27 
4 

22 
1 
7 

22 
1 

1 
24 

1 
16 

5 

123 

122 

1 

1 

17 

12 
1 

46 
3 
3 

22 

1 

36 

36 

1 

1 

25 

3 

7 

Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

i 

10 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

English 

French 

i 

1 

German 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

124 
110 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

18 
12 

0 

3 

3S 

1 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Russian 

Scotch 

Servian 

3 

Slovenian 

25 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

2 

1 

928 

554 

374 

Table  177. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

(By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race.  • 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

1 

39 

I 

3 

57 

4 
1 
9 
33 
1 

1 
485 
359 

3 
66 

1 
33 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

19 
1 
2 

45 

3 
1 

6 

26 

1 

1 
186 
157 

1 
22 

14 

4 

1 

1 

25 

3 

1 

1 

21 

2 

2 

1 
15 

2 

1 
17 

2 
1 
5 
16 

1 

Croatian                        

9 
1 

15 

2 

Danish 

1 

2 
14 

1 

1 
229 
172 

2 
23 

I 

1 
3 

5 

German                      

7 
1 

1 

38 
41 

16 

Italian  North              

149 

101 

1 

41 

71 

56 

1 

11 

107 
86 

77 

Italian  Snnth                        

60 

Japanese 

9 

2 

2 
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Table  177. — Ahilily  to  Sfxah  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees,  hy  xjears  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Niunber 
who 
speak 

English. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Korean 

1 
3 
49 
41 

27 

126 

1 

18 

6 

6 

75 

161 

2 

5 

11 
1 

1 

Lithuanian  . . . 

3 

25 
17 
12 

43 
1 
6 
3 
1 

39 
76 
1 
5 
8 
1 

1 

16 
14 

3 

27 

1 

13 
8 
3 

13 

2 
7 
12 

2 

26 
15 
24 

SS 
1 

IS 
2 
3 

IS 
97 

7 
4 
9 

25 
1 
3 

5 
5 

JVlexican  .    . 

Polish 

11 

5 

Roumanian 

Russian.    . . 

1 

1 

2 
4 

1 

37 
19 

2 

Ruthenian 

3 

2 

20 
45 
1 

1 
5 
1 

Slovak 

6 
36 

11 
26 
1 
1 
5 
1 

Spanish 

4 
2 

Austrian  (race  not  speeilled) . . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

2 

Total 

1,S9B 

711 

791 

212 

465 

253 

340 

246 

Table  178. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Nmnber 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nmnber  who— 

Race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

Armenian 

1 

39 
1 
3 

57 
4 

1 
9 
33 
1 
1 

485 
359 

3 
60 

1 

3 
49 
41 
27 
126 

1 

18 
6 
6 

75 

101 

2 

5 

11 

1 

Bohemian  and  Mor;n-ian 

15 

11 

Bosnian _ 

Bulgarian 

15 
2 

1 

3 

25 

12 

Dalmatian 

2 

1 

French 

2 

Gennan 

23 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

69 
30 

52 

28 

Italian  (not  specified)     . 

19 

16 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

1 
6 
5 

3 

Mexican 

4 

Polish 

21. 
1 
2 
2 

16 

1 

2 

Ruthenian 

2 

Slovak 

17 
17 

12 

13 

Swedish 

5 
4 
1 

5 

2 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total 

1,596 

261 

208 
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Table  179. — Nuiubcr  of foreign-hornmale  emplojievs  n'li.o  read  lluir  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[Tliis  tal>le  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who- 


Read  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Read  and 
write  na- 
tive Ian- 


Armenian 

Bolieraian  and  Moravian . 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 


Danisli 

Frencli 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian . 


Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) . 


Korean. 
Lithuanian. 


Mexican 

Montenegrin . 
Polish 


Roumanian. 

Russian 

Ruthenian . . 

Servian 

Slovak 


Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 


Total. 


33 

1 
1 

48.5 
3.59 

3 
06 

1 


41 

27 
126 

1 

18 
6 
6 

75 

161 
2 
5 

n 

1 


31 
1 
1 

426 
220 

3 
66 

1 


24 
107 

1 

18 
5 
5 

56 

142 
2 
5 
11 
1 


1 
38 

1 

3 
42 

1 


28 
1 


421 
211 

3 
60 

1 

2 
40 
25 
24 
104 

1 

17 

5 

5 

65 

142 
2 
6 
U 
1 
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T       ^  1  Srt  _^NumherofmaUemployeeswhoreadandnumberwhoreadandwnU,  hy general 
lABLEiow.  J  nativity  and  race. 


Numher 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White                  

438 

78 

364 

74 

301 
71 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

10 
2 
3 
1 

22 

1 
15 
13 
25 

4 

1 
4 

28 
1 

20 

9 
2 
3 

1 
21 

1 
14 
13 
23 

2 

1 
4 

28 
1 

20 

9 
2 
3 
1 

Belgium . 

Canada 

Denmark 

France . . . 

I 

(rPirma.ny 

14 

Ireland 

13 

Italy 

9 

Norway 

1 

Russia     ...              .                                            

4 

Scotland 

28 

1 

20 

150 

143 

143 

666 

581 

675 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 

39 
1 
3 
10 
57 

4 

1 
37 

9 
33 

1 

1 
11 
485 
359 

3 

66 
1 
3 
49 
41 

27 
126 

1 
18 

6 

35 

1 

6 

75 

161 

2 
5 
41 
11 
1 

1 
39 
1 
3 
10 
43 

2 

1 
36 

8 
32 

1 

1 

9 

433 

227 
3 

66 
1 
2 

42 
26 

24 

107 

1 

18 

5 

35 
1 
5 

58 
143 

2 
5 
39 
11 

1 

1 

38 

1 

3 

10 

43 

2 

1 

Enelish                                                            

36 

8 

31 

Greek                                                              -■ 

1 

8 

Italian,  North                                                   

428 

220 

'Italian  (not  specified)                                             

3 

Japanese                                                                      

66 

Korean 

1 

2 

Magyar 

40 

25 

24 

Polish 

104 

Roumanian 

1 

17 

Ruthenian 

5 

Scotch 

35 

Scotch-Irish 

1 

Servian 

5 

Slovak 

67 

Slovenian 

143 

Spanish 

2 

Swedish 

5 

Welsh 

39 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

11 

Swiss  (race  not  specilied) 

1 

■"''"'"" 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,731 

1,442 

1,418 

Grand  total 

2,397 

2,023               1,993 
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Table  181.— /'r(.s,7,<  poUiical  condition  of  foreign-born  mah  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  inakdSaics  ivcymrs  or  over  and  who  were  '21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  Iciigtlt  aj  residence.  j  nt 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.] 


bo 

a 
S*2 

>-     ft 

|S 

In  United  States 
5  to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

1=1 

■s 

o 

P 

S3 

o 

o 

•SS, 

2  ft 
K 

a 

Mft 

-S-a 
>  c 
a  o 

K 
1 

s 

o 

< 

2 
1 
1 
3 
12 

1 

75 
32 
2 
11 

7 

■SS. 

>  a 
,2  ft 

tn 
1 

"1 

Mft 

>  S 

w 

3 
^ 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

4 
1 
1 
4 

13 

4 

12 
7 

108 
118 
3 
15 
10 

1 

27 
2 
2 

12 

1 
30 
45 

1 

3 

22 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
11 

1 

3 
1 
1 
3 
14 

1 

1 

1 

Bosnian 

1 
1 
4 

Bulgarian 

Canadian  (other  than  French). 

1 

7 

12 
3 
8 
5 

36 

35 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 
4 
9 
6 

60 
55 
2 
3 
3 

"i" 

1 
1 
1 
1 

45 
34 

2 

1 
5 

"'2' 
2 

1 

9 

12 
3 
9 
6 

48 

52 

1 

1 

1 

■■"4' 
1 

"'s' 

1 
1 

2 

1 

English 

13 

1^ 

7 

168 
118 
3 
15 
10 

I 

French 

1 
1 
1 

14 
13 

"'i' 

Geiinan 

2 
1 

65 
25 

1 

9 

5 

it' 

1 

1 

3 
1 

108 

63 

1 

12 

7 

1 
19 

1 

10 
7 
1 
2 
2 

hish 

Italian,  North 

31 

21 

12 
17 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

3 
1 

1 
3 

'"i" 
"i' 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

4 

2 

2 
1 

'"s 

8 

1 

2 

10 

18 

1 

"2 

1 
8 
21 

27 
2 

Russian 

Euthenian 

2 
1 

Scotch 

1 
1 

4 
19 

1 

2 

1 
12 
31 

1 

1 

Servian 

Slovalc 

7 
8 
1 

1 

4 

4 
2 

5 
6 

9 
6 

18 
14 

12 

14 

1 

1 
6 
1 

10 
10 

2 

16 

""i' 

30 

Slovenian 

45 

Spanish 

1 

Swedish 

1 
3 
1 

2 
10 

3 
19 
1 

"1 

3 

Welsh... 

""i' 

3 

3 
1 

1 

22 

2 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

1 

Total 

531 

167 

83 

41 

291 

34 

62 

154 

240 

201 

135 

195 

531 
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Table  182. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


■ 

Number 

reporting 

voinplete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  uati\'lty  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

$1 
and 
under 

81.25. 

SI  .25 
and 
under 

si.so. 

SI. 50 
and 
undei 

S1.75 

SI. 75 

and 

under 

S2. 

S2      $2.50 
and     and 
under  under 

;;-'.. 50.    S3. 

$3 

and 

under 

S3.50 

S3.60 

and 

under 

«4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
While                  

399 
81 

2 

2 

10 

11 
5 

80 

102         84 
12  1       32 

m 

20 

20 
5 

19 

Total                          

480 

2 

2 

10 

16 

82 

114       116 

89 

9.5 

24 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  biith  of  faUier: 

Austria-Hungary        

8 
2 
1 
1 
19 

1 

15 
12 
13 
4 

1 
20 

1 
17 

1 

1  ;       5 

1 

2 
1 

Canada 

Denmark.           

■■■'r 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 
6 
6 
4 

2 

1 

1 

5 
1 
3 

1 

3 

4 
2 
3 

"■"2" 

1 

Italy        

1 

I 

Mexico 

Scotland 

1 

2 

9  1          .5 

3 

Sweden 

1 
9 

Wales 

1 

6 

1 

Total 

115 

1 

4 

3 

16 

51 

27 

4 

9 

Total  native-born 

595. I        2 

2 

11 

20 

'      85 

130  j     167       116 

29 

33 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Armenian 

1 

38 

1 

3 

9 

60 
4 
1 

38 
9 

32 
1 
1 

12 

460 
308 

3 
65 

1 

3 

I 
1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

2 

1 

i 

12 

8 

10 

1 

Bosnian 

1 

1 

1 

3 

26 
3 

C  an  a  d  i  a  n  (other  than 

1 

4 

13 
1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

1 

3 

1 

6 

14 
3 

9 

16 
3 

13 

3 

French 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Greek 

1 

Her7.ego\nnia,n 

1 

Irish 

3 

85 
89 
2 

1 
1 

3 

120 
64 

"'io' 

6 

104 

63 

1 

45 

Italian,  North . . 

11 
4 

13 
3 

7 

46 
19 

59 
71 

15 
4 

Italian,  South 

1 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

5 

1 

3 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

2 
4 
4 

1 

12 
■14 

18 

Magyar 

49 
41 

27 

4 
6 

10 

8 

15 
5 

5 
41 

4 
6 
1 
1 
30 
20 
2 

3 
17 

3 

3 
■2 
4 

1 
♦     1 

Mexican 

1 

Montenegrin 

Polish 

125 

1 
18 
6 

1 

3 

3 

15 

11 

21 

Roumanian 

Russian 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

Ruthenian 

2 
10 

Scotch 

.33 

1 
6 

1 

4 

" 

3 

1 

Scotch-Irish 



Servian 

19 
51 

1 

9 

46 

Slovak 

72  ,         11         1 

1  ,         5 
1  j      13 

6 
9 

7 

Spanish 

3 

"  1 

Swedish 

5 

41 

11 
1 

1 

j 

1 

16 

4 
1 

"  "i' 

I 

Welsh 

i 

1 

3 

2 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)         . 

1 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified). 

37 

'      1 , 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,647 

24 

17        126  !     1S2  t     333       419 

439 

58 

12 

Grand  total 

2    '^4'^              9R    1          QO    1          OQ    i       lie    1       o/!-T    1        ./-o    1       .T^r. 

656 

87 

45 

-u 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated ,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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TAB1.E  ISS.—Number  of  inale  employees  14  andunder  18  years  of  (ii/r  carniny  each  .yHiifit'd 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  .specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

SI 
and 
under 
$1.25. 

81.25 
and 
under 
S1.50. 

SI. .50 

and 

under 

tl.75. 

SI. 75 
and 

under 
$2. 

$2 
and 
under 
$2.50. 

S2.50 
and 

under 
S3. 

S3 
and 
under 

$3.50. 

$3.50 
and 
under 

SI. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-bom  of  native  Jatlier: 
White 

26 
1 

6 

3 

5 

3 

6 

3 
1 

1 

Negro 

1 

Total 

27 

5 

3           6 

3 

6 

4|         1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 

by  country  of  biith  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

2 
4 
1 
12 
4 
9 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

Italy 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Scotland 

1 

1 

.    1 

Wales 

1 

Total 

37  1 

10 

4           4  1         8 

3 

6  1        3 

Total  native-born 

64  1 

15 

7          9         11 

9 

9           4 

Joreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

2 

1 

14 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■   "1            1 



Italian,  North 

3 

5 
1 

2 
1 

3 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Polish        

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Slovak     

1 

1 

Total  foreign-born 

35  i         2           2 

1 

3 

6 

7 

10  1         4 

Grand  total 

99           2  1       17 

8 

12 

17 

Hi 

19           8 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  184. — Number  of  male  employees  in  2  New  Mexico  mines  earning  each  specified 
amount  (gross)  in  January,  1909,  by  occupation  and  general  nativity  and  race* 


i 

II 

Average. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  during 
the  month. 

Oraupation  and  general 
nativity  and  race. 

la 

M  a 
to 

a-3 

Pi 
f 

o 

0) 

a 

o 

1=* 

1 

i 

r 

a** 

i 

S 

Miners  or  loaders. 

Native-bom:  a 

White 

14 
13 

$50.26 
48.26 

14.36 
17.15 

83.50 
2.81 

3 

2 
1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

o 

1 

3 

"^ 

Total  native-born 

27 

49.30 

15.70 

3.14 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Foreign-born; 

16 

21 

2 

1 

5 

35 

135 

88 

60 

209 

1 

20 

2 

134 

53.89 

63.56 

(") 

63.06 
67.25 
72.65 
41.33 
58.50 
.   (6) 
74.72 
('■) 

66.09 
60.07 

19.44 
18.05 

m 

17.94 
18.54 
20.16 
14.42 
18.92 

m 

22  A5 
i») 

17.32 

2.77 
2.97 

m 
m 

C) 

2.96 
3.63 
3.60 
2.87 
3.09 

3.33 

m 

3.24 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

3 
2 

3 

7 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

3 

Bulgarian 

2 

English 

French 

1 

1 
4 
9 
2 
8 
10 

1 
3 
6 
6 
3 
27 
1 
1 

3 

10 
11 
10 
7 
34 

Greek 

3 
10 
3 
6 
6 

3 
10 

2 
7 
4 
8 
16 

4 
14 
15 

7 
35 

1 

18 

12 

7 

37 

6 
32 
22 

28" 

1 

16 
11 
1 
6 

Italian  (not  specified) 

6 
1 

Montenegrin 

Scotch 

1 

2 

3 

1 

19 

6 
14 

7 
1 

16 

1 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  spe- 
cified) . . 

15 

12 

9 

7 

16 

13 

11 

3 

Total  foreign-bom,../. 

719 

18.37 

3.27 

53 

42 

32 

49 

66 

100 

102 

98 

116 

49 

12 

Grand  total . . 

746 

69.68 

18.28 

3.26 

56 

45 

33 

63 

69 

101 

105 

101 

122 

49 

T 

GencTol  labor. 

Native-bom:  o 

White 

68 
11 

55.57 
53.10 

20.69 
20.95 

2.69 
2.63 

8 

6 

"i 

4 
3 

1 
2 

6 

13 
3 

24 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Negro . . 

Total  native-bom 

79 

56.23 

20.73 

2.66 

8 

6 

1 

7 

3 

6 

16 

25 

6 

1 

Foreign-bom: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

4 

6 

3 

2 

108 

1 

84 

16 

2 

24 

('') 

(») 

C) 

52.36 

m 

28.73 
43.72 

m 

57.27 

m 

C) 
C) 

19.93 

m 

13.64 
16,81 

m 

19.64 

2.63 

m 

2.11 
2.60 
(") 

2.92 

1 

1 

2 

2 
.... 

"3" 

1 

French. . 

1 

1 

1 
17 

1 
2 

Italian  (notspecifled) 

6 
1 

21 
4 

12 

13 

8 

9 

12 

13 

16 

Mexican 

20 

7 
2 

8 
.... 

9 

1 

10 
4 

6 
2 

4 
3 

Montenegrin. 

Scot-ch 

1 
4 

Austrian  (race  not  spe- 
cified) 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Total  roreign-bom 

250 

44.39 

17.82 

2.49 

34 

35 

25 

19 

23 

32 

26 

30 

23 

3 

329 

46.99 

18.62 

2.64 

42 

41 

26 

26 

26 

38 

42 

55 

29 

4 

Mechanics  or  engineers. 

Native-bom:  a 

White 

22 
1 

80.39 

23.52 

3.42 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

Negro 

Total  native-bom 

23 

80.28 

23.64 

3.40 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

Foreign-bom: 

1 
3 

m 

1 

English 

1 

2 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
a  "Native-born  "  includes  the  native-born  of  native  father  and  the  native-born  of  foreign  father. 
&  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
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Table  184. — Number  of  male  employees  in  2  New  Mexico  mines  earning  each  specified 
anwunt  (gross)  in  January,  1909,  by  occupation  and  general  nativity  and  race— Con. 


8 

Average. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  during 
the  month. 

Occupation  and  general 
nativity  and  race. 

Is 

1.1 

13 

11 

P< 

as 

o 

eft 

a 
t3 

•a 

O 

1. 
1°* 

■o° 

ova 

P3 

S40  and  under 

S.50. 
S50  and  under 

S60. 

1* 

1 
o 

is 

1 

a 

o 
o 

o 
o 

§ 

Mechanics  or  engineers—Con. 
Foreign-bom— Continued . 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
W 
(a) 

[»1 

(a) 
(<■) 

(") 

2 

German 

1 

1 

2 

Montenegrin 

1 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  spe- 
cified)   

1 

4 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

12 

SS7.96 

27.15 

$3.24 

6 

? 

35 

82.91 

24.85 

3.34 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

10 

3 

6 

Superintendents,    bosses,    or 
foremen. 

22 

112.  2.5 

25.90 

4.33 

1 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

5 

q 

Foreign-born: 

2 
2 
1 
1 
3 

2 

1 
raj 

(o) 

(0) 

(") 

(a) 
°) 
(«) 
(<■) 
C) 

(a) 

Italian  (not  specified) . . . 

1 

1 

Welsh 

3 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied) 

2 

Total  foreign-bom 

11 

110.18 

27.66 

3.98 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
8 

3 

8 

4 



1 

= 

33 

111.66 

26.49 

4.21 

13 

oNot  computed,  owine  to  small  number  involved. 

6  "Native-bom"  includes  the  native-born  of  native  father  and  the  native-born  of  foreign  father. 

WYOMING. 

Table  185.—  Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  icas  secured,  by 
general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White ,. 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria^Hungary 

Canada 

China 

Denmarlr 

England 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

48296°— VOL  25—11 43 


Total 
number. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Nat  Ive-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father— Continued. 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Wales 

Africa  (country  not  specified) 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish - 

Dutch 

English 


Tota) 
number. 


37 


14 

1 


160 
246 


23 

54 

49 
6 
5 

91 
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Table  185. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Forei§n-born,  by  race — Continued 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

HerzegOTJnian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 


Total 
number. 


337 

7 

6 

35 

36 
4 

33 
4 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Total, 
number. 


5 
81 
104 
169 

2 
29 
24 
82 


1,505 
l,7ol 


Table  186. — Number  offoreign-born  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  num 

)er  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

7 

4 

23 

54 

49 

6 

5 

91 

96 

18 

24 

46 

1 

14 

96 
13 
337 
7 
6 

35 
36 

4 
33 

4 

5 
81 
104 
169 

2 

29 
24 
82 

1 

4 

1 

1 
2 
3 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

2 

Chinese 

2 
3 

3 
2 

6 
22 

10 
11 

9 
8 

22 
3 

1 

1 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

1 
...... 

20 
1 

2 

"""i' 

8 
18 
2 

2 

S 

Dutch 

1 
4 
3 

...... 

7 

3 
"3 

24 
8 

9 

14 

English 

4 
4 
1 

7 
1 
3 

2 
5 

7 
5 
2 

""ii' 

.14 

German 

4 
9 
1 
2 

11 
2 

91 
1 

1 
7 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

s 

21 
2 

18 

2 

6 

1 
44 
2 

1 

5 
4 
1 
6 

2 

22 

5 

144 

4 

4 

9 
5 
1 
7 
1 

1 

14 
29 
68 

2 

4 

1 

25 

3 

Italian,  North 

15 
1 
.1 

10 
2 
34 

7 

4 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

5 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

6 

1 
9 

Magyar 

1 

...... 

1 
17 

2 
9 

2 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

2 

Polish 

3 

3 

8 

4 

1 

2 
2 

1 

Rtissian 

Ruthenian 

1 

1 

3 

24 

...... 

6 
20 

3 

Scotch 

1 
2 
16 

2 
2 
3 

2 
10 
22 

1 

18 
10 

8 
13 
5 

50 

Slovak 

21 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

2 
5' 

4 
1 
3 

""2 

16 

1 
1 
4 

1 

1 
6 

4 

1 

11 

4 
1 
9 

9 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

3 

Total 

1,505 

44 

66 

173 

208 

142 

435 

128 

103 

216 
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Table  188. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife — 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

3 
1 
12 
32 
15 

4 
3 
62 
64 
11 

12 
7 
5 

36 
6 

117 

3 

1 

20 

12 

1 
13 

1 
4 
54 

67 
76 
13 
13 
33 

3 
1 

Chinese 

12 

6 
2 

4 

3 

59 

48 

7 

11 

26 

Dahnatian 

13 

English     

3 

16 

French 

4 

German               

1 

7 

Irish                            

3 
16 
2 

9 

2 

ItaUan,  North 

19 

Italian  South                          .           

4 

108 

3 

1 

12 

1 

1 

10 
1 
3 

64 

60 
47 
11 
13 
24 

8 

11 

Polish                                              

3 

1 

17 

29 

2 

9 

700 

402 

298 

1 

Table  189.— Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  flrst  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-spealdng  races.] 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinlan 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Korean 


Number 

Number 

reporting 
complete 

who 
speak 

data. 

English. 

7 

5 

23 

6 

64 

18 

49 

12 

6 

6 

6 

6 

96 

65 

16 

4 

24 

21 

46 

24 

1 

1 

95. 

47 

13 

8 

337 

180 

7 

3 

Years  in  United  States. 


Under  5. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

20 
6 
7 

32 

1 

62 

6 

154 


Number 

who 

speak 

English. 


Num- 
ber. 


22 

6 

144 

4 


Number 

who 

speak 

English. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number 
who 
speak 

English. 


1 

38 
3 


18 
2 
21 


666 
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Table  189. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

EngUsh. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ntmiber 

who 

speak 

English. 

Lithuanian 

6 
35 

36 

4 

33 

4 

5 

103 

169 

2 

29 

82 

5 
24 
17 

4 

17 
4 
2 

61 

51 

1 

9 

31 

1 

19 

1 
4 
13 

1 

S 

4 
9 
5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

29 

68 
2 
4 

25 

3 
6 
4 

1 

4 

1 

1 
17 

1 

14 

Montenegrin 

2 

7 
3 
3 
52 

16 

2 

PoUsh 

5 

Russian 

3 

Ruthenian 

1 
22 

85 

2 

Slovak.. 

6 
17 

17 
26 

38 

8 

Spanish 

22 
49 

8 
34 

2 
14 

3 
16 

17 
23 

17 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). . 

19 

Total 

1,287 

650 

574 

197 

413 

240 

300 

213 

Table  190. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nimiber  who — 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

7 
23 
54 
49 

6 

5 
96 
16 
24 
46 

1 

95 

13 

337 

7 

6 
35 
36 

4 

33 

4 

5 

103 

169 

2 

29 

82 

1 

1 

Chinese 

11 

10 

6 

3 
31 

4 
16 
14 

10 

Dalmatian 

g 

Danish 

6 

Dutch 

3 

Finni.sh 

27 

French 

4 

13 

Greek 

7 

Hpr7^.poviTi1riTi 

ItaUari,  North 

17 

2 

188 

5 

5 
15 
5 
4 

7 

7 

Ttalian,  .Clnnth 

1 

187 

Elorean 

5 

T.ithnaniaTi 

3 

14 

Montenegrin                                   

5 

4 

Polish 

7 

Russian                                    

2 
28 

43 

1 

Slovak.-   .                                      

22 

Slovenian .   .                             

40 

Spanish '. 

Swedish .                                           

20 
20 

17 

16 

Total 

1,287 

457 

409 
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Table  191. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian.. 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 


Dutch... 
Finnish.. 
French- . 
German. 
Greek 


Herzegovinian. 
Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 


Korean. 


Lithuanian . . . 

Magyar 

Montenegrin. 
Norwegian. . . 


Polish 

Russian 

Ruthenlan. . 
Slbvai 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish ■. 

Austrian  (race  not  speciiied) . 


Total. 


5 

96 

16 

.24 

46 

1 

95 

13 

337 

7 

6 
35 
36 

4 

33 

4 

6 

103 

169 

3 

29 

82 


Number  who — 


Head 

native 

language. 


7 

20 
45 
27 

6 

4 
96 
15 
20 
41 

1 

95 

U 

322 

7 


152 
2 
28 
77 


Read  and 
write 
native 

language. 


7 

20 
45 
27 


4 
96 
15 
20 
41 

1 

95 

11 

321 

7 

6 
32 
31 

4 

26 
3 
4 

87 

14S 
2 

28 

77 

1,164 


668 
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Table  192.— Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 
reporting    - 
complete 
data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

■White                                                                        

75 
9 

75 
9 

75 

Negro 

9 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

18 
4 
2 
4 

45 
2 
4 
6 

14 

1 
1 

1 

37 
6 
14 

1 

18 
4 
2 
4 

44 
2 
4 
6 

14 
1 
1 
1 

37 
6 

14 
1 

18 

4 

2 

4 

44 

2 

4 

6 

14 

Italy                                                                 

1 

1 

1 

37 

6 

Wales                                           

14 

I 

Total : 

160 

159 

169 

Total  native-bom 

244 

243 

243 

Bohemian  and  Moravian                                

7 

4 
23 
64 
49 

6 
5 
91 
96 
16 

24 

46 

1 

14 

95 

13 

337 

7 

6 

35 
36 

4 
33 

4 

5 
81 
103 
169 

2 
29 
24 
82 

7 

4 
20 
45 
27 

6 
5 

89 
96 
16 

24 

41 

1 

14 

95 

11 

322 

7 

6 

33 
31 

4 
29 

3 

4 
81 
94 
152 

2 
29 
22 

77 

7 

4 

20 

45 

27 

6 

5 

Enelish                                                                                   

89 

96 

16 

24 

1 

14 

Italian,  North                                                           

95 

11 

321 

7 

6 

33 

31 

4 

Polish                                                                                      : 

26 

3 

4 

Scotch                                                                 

81 

92 

Slovenian                                                               

149 

Spanish                                                                    

2 

Swedish . .                                       

29 

Welsh                                                                     

22 

77 

1,501 

1,397 

1,388 

1,745 

1,640 

1,631 

1 
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'"''tf  ^^r/ w'^^^^r*  poZiitcaZ  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  Untied  Sates  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence.  j  ut 


[By  years  In  the  United  States  Is  meant 

years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 

O'O 

1*2 
So, 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Eaoe. 

^ 
1 

&^ 

0 

p 

g 

h 

■g  P. 
W 

1 
0 

0 

a  0) 

P 

"i' 

0 

■5  p< 

cS 

w 

1 
1 

3 
0 

Eh 

3 
2 

2 
14 
2 

k 

It 

'"2 

a 

13  0) 

w 

1 

1 

3 
S 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

3 

■  17 
2 
2 
2 

19 

43 

9 

12 

4 

3 

2? 
1 
3 

17 

3 
2 
7 
3 

1 
24 
32 
69 

1 
12 

5 
26 

2 

3 

14 
2 

1 

15 
2 

Dahnatian / 

17 
2 
2 
2 

Danish 

2 

2 

2 

Dutch 

2 

2 
11 
6 
5 
4 

2 
9 

2 

3 
18 

7 
8 

4 

2 
13 

2 

3 

19 
6 
6 

4 

2 
12 

English 

1 

6 
2 
3 

..... 

1 

8 

""i' 

"'l' 
2 
1 

15 
13 

'"2 

16 

25 

2 

1 
10 
4 
4 

-•■* 

■■"4' 

15 
14 

"2 

1 
11 
1 
1 
6 

Finnish 

French 

Greek 

4 
3 

27 
1 
3 

17 

3 

Irish 

1 
10 
1 

14 

Italian,  North 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

2 
6 

3 

"5' 

1 

1 
4 
6 
29 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

3 
6 

3 
1 
5 
1 

1 

7 

8 

50 

1 
2 
1 
18 

2 
10 

3 

"5 
2 

1 

4 

16 

32 

1 

2 

1 

12 

..... 

Magyar 

4 

1 

6 

11 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Polish 

"'i' 

1 

7 
3 

1 

Russian 

Euthenian 

Scotch 

2 
2 
21 

1 

"io" 
3 

2 
2 
3 

15 
12 
3 

17 

24 

9 

4 
4 

24 

16 
12 
3 

24 
32 
59 

1 

Slovak ' 

Spanish ' 

Swedish... 

1 

1 

1 

8 
4 
6 

10 
4 
8 

1 

'"s 

9 
4 
9 

12 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

4 

3 

1 

1 

26 

Total .^ 

339 

127 

46 

8 

181 

35 

20 

103 

158 

162 

66 

111 

339 

670 
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Table  194. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

S3  and 
under 
S3.5D. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom      of      native 
fatlier: 
White 

72 
10 

4 
2 

10 

1 

35 

4 

11 
2 

12 

Negro 

1 

Native-bom     of     foreign 
father,    by    country    of 
birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

13 
3 
2 
3 

42 

4 
5 
14 

1 

30 
5 
14 

1 

1 

3 
1 

8 
1 
2 
1 
28 

1 
5 
6 
1 

18 
2 

7 

1 

1 
1 

Cliina 

2 
9 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Germany 

3 

2 

4 

Norway 

1 

6 
1 
3 

3 

2 

2 

Wales 

3 

1 

Africa    (country    not 
specified) . 

Total 

137 

5 

3D 

80 

10 

12 

219 

11 

41 

119 

23 

25 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 
Bohemian  and  Mora- 

7 

4 
23 
54 
49 

6 

5 

88 

95 

18 

23 

46 

1 

14 

96 
13 
335 
7 
6 

34 
36 

4 
32 

4 

5 
77 
100 
166 

2 

28 
24 

82 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 
16 
30 
30 

3 
3 
49 
48 
8 

9 
16 

1 
7 

52 

5 

129 

4 

1 

14 
31 

1 
18 

4 

1 
41 
49 
86 

2 

13 
13 

45 

Cainadian  (other  than 

1 

Chinese 

3 
4 
4 

4 
13 
6 

3 

1 
14 
25 

4 
22 

Croatian 

3 
5 

4 

T>alTnntl'lTl    , 

5 

T>ftnis;h 

Dutch 

1 

English  . 

1 
5 
2 

.  4 
7 

13 
12 
3 

3 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

French 

German 

2 

1 

Irish 



4 

20 
3 
101 
2 
3 

9 
3 
1 
9 

2 

10 

1 
6 

1 

Italian,  North... 

2 

5 
3 
15 

7 

Italian,  South 

1 

Japanese 

1 

5 
1 

78 

T.itlmanIa.Ti 

2 

11 
1 
2 
4 

Magyar 

1 

Nor^'^gif'" . . . 

Polish 

1 

KussiaTi .... 

Ruthenian...  . 

1 
1 

10 
16 

2 

8 

21 

29 

1 

8 

17 

21 

Scotch 

19 

Slovak. . . 

2 

1 
1 

13 

ppftTli<!h,  . .. 

Swedish 

9 
3 

21 

4 
4 

8 

2 

Welsh 

1 
1 

3 

Austrian     (race     not 
specifled) 

4 

3 

Total  foreign-bom . . . 

1,484 

7 

17 

85 

345 

735 

141 

154 

1,703 

7 

17 

96 

386 

854 

164 

179 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  195. — Number  of  male  eTnployees  14  andunder  18  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

SI 

and 

under 

$1.26. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

S1.50. 

S1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.76 

and 

under 

$2. 

S2 

and 

under 

$2.60. 

$2.60 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3 
and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.60 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father, 
White 

4 

3 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  father : 

5 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
7 
1 

1 

3 

...... 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Finland 

1 

O^^rmfl.ny 

1 

Italy               

1 

Netnerlands 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

23 

2 

1 

2 

10 

6 

3 

27 

2 

1 

2 

13 

6 

3 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 
English 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

Polish 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

"■■"2" 

1 

Total  foreign-born 

21. 

2 

6 

.    0 

6 

1 

48 

2 

3 

2 

19 

12 

9 

1 

1 

♦  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  tor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  talcen  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdovms  or  other  causes. 


WASHINGTON. 

Table  19e.— Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

Negro 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  coun- 
try of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

Finland 

France. . , 

Germanyl 

Ireland 

Italy 


Total 
number. 


155 
39 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  coun- 
try of  bhth  of  father— Continued. 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

Total 

Total  native-born 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian 


Total 
number. 


2 
24 
2 
3 
44 


206 
400 


2 

36 
308 


672 
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Table  196. — Total  number  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued . 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 

T>a.lTnn.t,ifi.n 

15 

9 

7 

225 

129 

23 

75 

4 

g 

525 
41 

5 
55 

3 

130 

10 

80 

1 

3 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Continued. 
Russian 

41 

Danisli 

Dutcli.  ... 

Scotch 

39 

English 

FiTini<5h 

Slovak 

24 

135 

1 

Herzegovinian 

Swedish 

17 

2 

Italian,  North 

Welsh.  . 

119 

Italian,  South. 

50 

Total  foreign-bom 

Magyar 

2  151 

Grand  total 

Montenegrin 

2,551 

Pohsh 

Portuguese 

Ronmanian 

Table  1^7,— Xumba-  of  foreign-born  male  employees  in  the  Uviited  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is  made 

for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

S 
2 

36 
308 

15 

9 

7 

223 

129 

23 

75 

4 

9 

525 

41 

5 
55 

3 

130 

10 

80 
1 
3 

41 
4 

39 
13 

24 
135 

17 

2 

119 

50 
3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

20 

3 
1 
9 
26 
2 

6 

1 

Canadian,  French 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

1 
4 

3 
10 

3 
31 
] 

2 
39 
3 

""23' 
2 

4 
143 

7 

6 

32 

1 

13 

Croatian 

6 

6 

Dutch 

""""is" 

2 

4 

....... 

1 

27 
5 

3 
1 
1 
36 
4 

3 
21 
30 

9 

21 
...... 

165 
18 

3' 
25 

...... 

16 
2 

3 

1 

2 

English 

30 
10 

1 
4 

16 
13 
2 

2 

1 

12 
11 

5 
1 

86 

3 

German 

31 

Herzeeovinian 

Irish 

7 

ItaMan,  Nort  h 

68 
4 

85 
5 
2 
3 
2 

41 

9 

57 
4 

47 

28 
4 

Italian,  South 

2 

Korean 

2 

1 

44 

1 

7 

8 

7 

Montenegrin 

4 

1 

26 
3 

6 

14 

24 

1 

1 

12 

15 

4 

Polish 

7 

Poi  tuspiese 

1 

■Ronmaniftn                       

1 
2 

2 
3 

3 

18 

1 

6 
2 
5 
45 
1 

2 

9 
1 

2 

1 

6 

14 

2 

1 

2 

5 

14 

2 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

Scotch  

3 

1 
13 

2 

3 

1 

17 

""'i' 

...... 

Slovak 

5 

Spanish                          

Swedish 

4 

2 

3 

6 

Syrian 

2 
6 
3 

Welsh 

3 

8 
4 

10 
3 

5 

2 

9 
11 
2 

4 
9 

5 
7 

1 

69 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

11 

Total.. 

2,149 

41 

120 

243 

264 

167 

594 

187 

168 

365 
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Table  199, —Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nimiber  reporting 
wife— 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

4 
2 
19 
184 
6 

7 
2 
143 
70 
13 

45 

2 

6 

225 

16 

27 
1 

39 
6 

41 

1 

1 
17 

2 
24 

3 
13 
80 

6 

1 
65 
31 

3 

3 
2 
17 
101 
3 

7 

2 

126 

56 

13 

34 
2 
6 

167 
12 

24 

1 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

2 
83 
3 

Crowtian 

DrJmatinu 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

17 
14 

French 

11 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

58 
4 

Italian,  South 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

10 

4 

37 

1 
1 

14 
2 

24 

29 

Polish 

4 

Roumanian 

3 

3 

11 
65 
6 

1 
57 
26 

3 

Slovenian 

15 

8 

Austrian  (race  not  specified ) 

6 

1,105 

836 

269 

Table  200. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 
reporting 
complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Kace. 

Under  5. 

6  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

8 
2 
308 
15 
9 

7 
129 
23 
75 

4 

S22 
41 

5 
54 

3 

7 
2 
232 
13 
9 

7 
115 
21 
72 

3 

360 
29 

4 
45 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 
2 
58 
2 
9 

3 

68 
7 

40 
1 

103 
6 

2 
2 

Croatian                       

107 
6 

61 
4 

143 

7 

114 
7 

57 

2 

Danish 

9 

Dutch 

1 

41 
7 

14 
3 

255 
17 
2 
5 
3 

1 
31 

5 
12 

2 

125 
8 

1 

3 
30 

9 
21 

3 
29 

9 
20 

3 

Finnish.             

55 

French 

7 

German                     

40 

1 

Italian  North                

164 
18 
3 
25 

134 
15 
3 
23 

101 

6 

24 

22 

Magyar 

3 
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Table  200. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 
United  States  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  6. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

EngUsh. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

EngUsh. 

Montenegrin        

130 

10 

79 

1 

3 

41 
4 
13 
24 
135 

1 
17 

2 
49 

3 

80 
9 

70 
1 
3 

37 

3 

9 

23 

113 

1 
17 

2 
47 

3 

115 
5 
22 

66 
4 
17 

14 

13 

1 
6 

34 
1 

1 

5 

Polish 

23 

20 

33 

1 

3 

8 
1 
8 
3 
42 

3 

5 

18 
1 
2 
S 

45 

1 
2 

17 
1 
2 
5 

37 

1 
2 

15 
2 
3 

16 

48 

15 

2 

Servian 

4 
2 
29 

3 

Slovak 

16 

Slovenian      

47 

Swedish             

4 
2 
11 

4 
2 
9 

11 

U 

Austrian  (race  not  speoified). . 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

11 
2 

11 
2 

27 

1 

27 

1 

Total                    

1,717 

1,340 

686 

399 

661 

472 

480 

469 

Table  201*— 'Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Kace. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read 
English. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Canadian,  Erench 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 


Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Herzegovinian- 

Italian,  North . 
Italian,  South . , 

Korean 

Lithuanian 


Montenegrin. . 
Norwegian. . . 

Polish 

Portuguese . . 
Roumanian., 

Russian 

Rutheniau... 

Servian. 

Slovak 

Slovenian 


Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . . 


Total. 


2 

308 

15 

9 

7 
129 
23 

75 
4 

522 
41 

5 
54 

3 

130 

10 

79 

1 

3 

41 
4 
13 
24 
135 

1 
17 

2 
49 

3 

1,717 


136 
15 

1 
31 

1 


584 


7 
1 
59 


5 
50 

5 
50 


97 
14 


29 
1 

29 
7 

22 
1 


19 
1 
2 


1 
13 

1 
12 


494 
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TabIE  202. — Number  of  fordgn-bom  male  employees  who  read  theirnative  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 


[This  table  Includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  na- 
tive 
language. 


Read  and 
write  na- 
tive lan- 
guage. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Cmiadian,  French 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 


Dutch 

Flmiish 

French 

German 

Herzegovinian. 

Italian,  North. 
Italian,  South. 


Lithuanian. 
Hagyar 


Montenegrin.. 
Norwegian... 
Polish 


Roumanian. 


Bussian 

Euthenian. 

Servian 

Slovak 


Swedish 

Syrian 

Austrian  (race  not  specified). 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . . 


Total. 


16 
9 

7 

129 

23 

76 

4 

622 

41 

6 

64 

3 

130 

10 

79 

1 

3 

41 
4 
13 
24 

135 

1 
17 

2 
49 

3 


1,717 


1 

269 
13 


126 
21 


2 
493 


109 
10 
66 


35 

4 

12 

17 

124 

1 

17 
2 


1 

269 

12 


3 

126 
21 


38 
5 

47 
3 

107 
10 
63 


34 
4 
12 
17 
121 

1 
17 

2 
37 

3 


48296°— VOL  25—11- 
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Table  203. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 

general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

Wliite 

147 
27 

147 
22 

147 

21 

Native-born  of  foreign  fatlier,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

15 
1 
3 
3 

64 

2 
2 
13 
15 
10 

2 
20 
2 
3 
42 

14 
1 
3 
3 

64 

2 
2 
13 
16 
10 

2 
20 
2 
3 
42 

Canada  

3 

iSngland 

63 

Finland  . 

2 

France 

2 

Ireland 

15 

Italy 

Russia 

2 

Scotland 

20 

Sweden...    .          

2 

42 

Total 

197 

196 

196 

371 

365 

363 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

8 
2 

36 
308 

15 

9 

7 

223 

129 

23 

75 

4 

9 

622 

41 

5 

54 

3 

130 

10 

79 
1 
3 

41 
4 

38 

13 

24 

135 

1 

17 

2 

119 

49 

-       3 

8 
2 

36 
271 

13 

9 

6 

221 

129 

22 

74 
2 
8 
600 
39 

6 
49 
3 
109 
10 

66 
1 
3 

36 
4 

38 

12 

18 

126 

1 

17 

2 

'    116 

40 
3 

8 

Ci\r\rtA^f\r\ ,  Frenph 

2 

36 

269 

12 

Danish 

9 

Dutch 

6 

English 

220 

129 

French      .                 

22 

German                    .... 

74 

2 

Irish 

8 

Italian,  North .^ 

499 
39 

S 

47 

3 

107 

10 

Polish 

65 

1 

3 

Russian 

36 

4 

Scotch 

38 

Servian 

■12 

Slovak 

18 

Slovenian 

124 

1 

17 

Syrian 

2 

Welsh 

116 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

38 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

3 

Total  foreign-born 

2,142 

1,999 

1,985 

2,613 

2,364 

2,348 
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Table  204.— Presmt  political  condition  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  ofcomina 
by  race  and  length  of  residence.  ' 


[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant 

years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States 

o 

1 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

.2 

1. 

w 

3 
2 

1 

h 

ie 

W)ft 

w 

1 
1 

3 
19 
1 

3 

1 
27 
10 

16 
1 
2 

44 

1 

6 
..... 

9 

1 

5 
2 

1 
16 

3 
0 
H 

2 
1 
7 
32 
2 

4 
3 
34 
19 
3 

20 
1 
2 

66 
3 

7 
1 
4 
21 
5 

5 
3 

4 

27 

a 
< 

§ 

ME 

3 

I 

is 

w 

1 
1 

3 

29 
1 

3 

1 
27 
10 

2 

17 
1 
2 

59 
1 

6 

""i" 

11 
4 

5 
2 
2 
19 

1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Canadian,  French 

4 

1 

9 

113 

8 

4 
3 
47 
36 
10 

36 

1 

2 

181 

17 

17 

7 

4 

36 

15 

10 
5 
6 

67 
1 

7 
42 
21 

3 

2 

1 

4 
1 

Canadian,  Other 

2 
54 

5 

2 

81 
6 

2 
5 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 
4 
5 
1 

4 

4 
59 

6 

..... 

8 
13 
5 

6 

2 

26 

1 

1 
1 
12 
13 
3 

13 

17 

1 

10 

Pt^lTTlfttiaTl 

Panjs^l 

4 
3 

47 
36 
10 

36 

1 

2 

181 

17 

17 

7 

Dutch 

1 
3 
4 
2 

1 

English 

6 
9 
3 

5 

8 
8 
2 

9 

""2 

2 

13 
17 
7 

16 

Finnish 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

70 
11 

6 
5 

30 
3 

4 
1 

15 

115 
14 

10 
6 

6 
2 

1 

'  'i' 

8 
4 

16 

"i" 

2 
4 

76 

13 

7 
5 
1 
18 
11 

1 
3 
4 
25 
1 

1 
8 
6 
2 

46 
3 

4 
2 
2 

7 

4 

"is' 

Italian,  South 

Polish 

10 

7 

1 
2 
1 

16 
1 

4 
2 

3 
4 

2 
3 

15 
10 

5 
2 
2 
30 
1 

2 
6 
8 
2 

36 
15 

Scotch 

1 
3 

9 

""2 

Slovak 

"'ii' 

1 
3 

Q 

Spanish 

Swedish 

2 
3 
3 

"i' 

1 
5 
1 

"3 
3 

4 

28 

9 

1 

5 
36 
13 

1 

2 
6 
6 

4 
28 
10 

1 

7 

Welsh 

42 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

21 
3 

Total 

703 

222 

111 

39 

372 

61 

58 

212 

331 

283 

169 

251 

703 

Table  205. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
$1.50. 

$1.60 

and 

under 

$1.76. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

$2.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.60 
and 

under 
$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-bom      of     native 
father: 
Wbite..     .. 

142 
39 

9 
3 
1 
61 
1 

2 

6 

22 
2 

67 
8 

50 
29 

6 

Native-born     of     foreign 
father,    by    country    of 
birth  of  father: 
Austria-Hungary 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
31 

2 

4 

16 

8 

1 

2 

France 



*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  205. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Under 
$1.50. 

$1.50 

and 

under 

$1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

$2  and 
under 
$2.50. 

82.50 

and 

under 

$3. 

$3  and 
under 
$3.50. 

$3.50 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4  or 
over. 

Native-born     of     foreign 
father,    by    country    of 
birth  of  father— Cont'd. 
Op.rmany .          ,    . 

13 
14 
8 

1 

21 
2 
3 

38 

2 

2 
3 

1 

4 
11 
2 
1 

10 
2 
1 

27 

4 

1 

Ireland 

Italy 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

Switzerland 

1 
2 

i' 

1 
3 

Wales 

2 

Total. 

175 

1 

3 

12 

34 

94 

26 

5 

Total  native-bom 

356 

1 

5 

17 

58 

159 

105 

11 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 
Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian  

8 
2 

31 
305 

14 

8 

5 

204 

109 

13 

72 

4 

9 

604 

39 

5 
54 

3 
129 
10 

80 
1 
2 

38 
4 

36 
13 
23 
134 
1 

16 

2 

86 

37 

2 

1 

3 

1 
16 
7 

5 
2 
46 
22 
2 

14 

4 
1 
9 
294 
13 

1 

3 

112 

70 

11 

48 

3 

8 

339 

19 

5 

39 

1 

122 

1 

52 

ran n.rlin.Ti,  "Frpnph 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

4 

9 
2 

30 
13 

3 

Finnish 

2 

4 
1 

6 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

1 

116 

6 

Italian,  North 

2 

9 
5 

34 
9 

Italian,  South 

Korean 



Lithuanian 

4 
1 

11 

1 
7 
5 

12 
1 

Magyar 

Montenegrin 

, 

Norwegian 

1 

6 

3 
5 

Polish  . 

1 

1 

3 

Portuguese 

Roumanian    

2 
29 
3 

13 
7 
11 
88 

1 

4 

4 

1 

13 

5" 

20 
1 

2 

Ruthenian 



Scotch 

2 

1 
5 
1 
1 

6 

1 

4 

20 

\ 

Servian 

Slovak 

1 

2 

1 
3 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

1 

6 

7 
2 
22 

24 

2 

Syrian 

Welsh 

3 

2 

11 

4 

42 
5 

g 

Austrian     (race     not 
specified) 

2 

Belgian  (race not  speci- 

Total  foreign-bom. . . 

2,003 

3 

12 

54 

170 

371 

1,365 

28 

Grand  total 

2,359 

4 

17 

71 

228 

630 

1,470 

39 
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Table  206.— Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  IS  years  of  age  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  rate  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

$1. 

$1 

and 

under 

litl.26. 

$1.25 

and 

under 

J1.60. 

SI. 50 

and 

under 

»1.75. 

$1.75 

and 

under 

$2. 

S2 

and 

under 

$2.50. 

$2.50 
and 

under 
$3. 

$3 

and 

under 

$3.50. 

$3.60 

and 

under 

$4. 

$4 

or 

over. 

Native-born  of  native  fatlier, 
White 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father, 
by    country    of    birtli    of 
father: 
A  nstriflrHnTigary 

6 

1 
6 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

■nfiTimark 

1 
2 

England 

1 

""'i' 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

1 
1 

Eussia 

Wales 

1 

1 

Total 

21 

1 

1 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Totfl,l  native-born 

27 

1 

1 

5 

9 

4 

1 

6 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Canadian     (other     than 

3 
2 
2 
9 
2 

1 
S 
1 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

Croatian 

Dutch 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Finnish 

German 

Italian,  North 

2 

3 
1 
1 

Lithuanian 

Scotch 

1 

Total  foreign-bom 

28 

1 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

11 

55 

1 

1 

4 

8 

14 

7 

3 

17 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowTis  or  other  causes. 


SUMMARY. 


Table  207. — Number  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  is  made 

for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

NumberinUni  ted  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

AmiftTiia,n 

1 
65 
1 
4 
2 
53 

23 
419 
68 
17. 
12 

1 
11 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 

4 

20 

4 

9 
1 
2 

2 

3 

1 

BnsnifvTi 

1 

1 

Canadian  Frpnp'h 

1 
6 

3 
27 

"'i 

a 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

8 

6 

22 

20 

7 
3 

13 
2 

46 
24 

62 
14 

34 
11 

190 
10 

38 
1 
1 

12 

Dalmatian                             

3 

12 

Dutch 

1 

1 

6 

2 
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Table  207. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6to9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

English                          

419 
225 

64 
159 

66 

6 

36 

1,183 

478 

3 

403 
13 
65 
89 
41 

193 
14 

247 
1 
4 

64 
16 
168 
1 
19 

215 
482 

6 
55 

2 

1 

216 

143 

3 

1 

18 
6 
5 
6 
2 

""'"26' 
18 

35 
6 
3 
8 
9 

1 

2 

97 

28 

39 
15 
6 
11 
18 

1 

5 

194 

70 

21 
16 
2 
10 
13 

2 

2 

150 

57 

1 

98 
4 
3 

16 
3 

62 

'"47" 

17 
18 

""s 

7 

1 

2 

98 

45 

1 

56 
2 
1 

10 
2 

31 
4 
22 

30 
54 
21 
38 
17 

""■"s" 

352 
142 

1 

185 
7 
30 
25 
14 

22 

1 

60 

11 

36 

3 

9 

28 
44 
7 
12 

220 

30 

17 

Gf^nTiHTi, 

68 

Greek 

1 

1 

117 

59 

Irish 

3 

78 
39 

ie 

71 

Italian,  South                      

20 

Japanese 

2 

21 

36 

5 

2 
6 
9 

67 

1 

35 

10 
10 

6 

1 
1 
24 

8 
11 
1 

11 

Maevar 

2 

1 

""""io" 

4 

10 

1 
18 

5 

5 

■ISj'r>nS'^ft£iH'n  . 

■■"21" 

6 

Polish 

10 

1 

3" 

i' 

3 

25 
2" 

1 

4 
2 
5 
1 
1 

6 
19 

1 
8 

1 

9 
...... 

2 

6 
2 
6 

4 
""3 

20 
2 
24 

10 
2 
3 

6 
2 
16 

5 

5 

Scotcli 

IDS 

pfiryiaTi 

4 

17 
69 

4 

8 
74 

1 

11 
43 
1 
1 

4 

57 

162 

4 

7 

1 

29 
33 

3 

27 
33 

67 

24 

Spanisli 

Swedish 

1 
2 

8 

9 

19 

Pyri^Ti 

Tiirkish. 

1 

10 
9 

Welsli 

4 
5 

12 
7 

22 
22 

9 

7 

16 

41 

2 

1 

6 
22 

7 
16 

1 

130 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Belgian  (race  not  specified) 

14 

Total 

5,755 

148 

315 

734 

717 

459 

1,570 

488 

422 

902 
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Table  209. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wife — 


In  United 
States. 


Abroad. 


Bobemian  and  Moravian, . , . 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Eoumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . 

Total 


36 
2 
2 
30 
12 

248 

22 

12 

5 

284 

134 

36 

90 

12 

2 

16 

546 

299 

1 

136 


29 
62 
18 
65 

7 

138 

1 

1 

23 

9 

114 

7 

137 

226 

1 

23 

1 

123 

68 

3 


129 
6 
12 
5 

263 

104 
31 
77 


14 

338 

169 

1 

10 


113 
1 

105 

156 

1 

21 

1 

HI 

62 

3 


3 
12 


119 
16 


5 
13 
12 


2 
208 
130 


126 


21 
6 


2 
43 


4 
1 
1 
6 

32 
70 


12 
16 


2,964 


1,994 


970 
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Table  210. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-horn  male  employees^  hy  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  In  the  United  States.    This  table  Includes 
only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Years  In  United  States. 

Race. 

Under  6. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Annenian 

1 

54 
1 
4 
2 

23 

419 
68 
17 
12 

225 
61 

159 

66 

6 

1,175 

474 

3 

403 

13 

64 
89 
41 
193 
14 

245 

1 

i 

64 

15 

19 

214 

479 

5 

65 

2 
1 

142 
3 

1 

1 

39 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian       .      .          

31 
1 

2 
2 

5 
295 
28 
17 
12 

170 
43 

137 

29 

5 

634 

237 

1 

202 

7 

54 
64 
17 
109 
13 

133 

1 

4 

48 

8 

10 

133 

250 

2 

48 

2 
1 
104 
3 
1 

18 

9 
1 
2 

8 
1 
1 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

23 

77 
4 

17 
4 

110 

27 
79 

1 

Canadian,  French 

2 

Chinese         .                 

5 

162 
64 

74 
16 

190 
10 

148 
8 

73 

Dalmatian 

4 

17 

2 

61 
16 
42 
49 
6 

662 
216 

2 
177 

6 

6 

38 

15 

170 

6 

132 

2 

38 
5 

26 
14 
4 

179 
62 

6 

54 
18 
38 
17 

6 

39 
12 
33 
15 

4 

Finnish 

93 

26 

79 

Greek 

1 

262 
117 

1 

Italian,  North .-. . 

351 

141 

1 

185 

7 

30 
25 
14 
22 
1 

69 

232 
86 

1 
100 

4 

27 
19 
8 
20 

1 

38 

223 

Italian,  South 

90 

Js^pftOPRP 

79 
3 

1 
14 

4 
88 

5 

50 

41 

23 

28 

26 

12 

1 

7 

54 
1 

26 

Magyar. .                     

21 

5 

Montenegrin  . .             

1 

7 

Polish 

45 

1 

4 
23 

4 

11 

44 

229 

1 

12 

2 

1 

49 

4 

8 

Hiifwiftn 

20 

2 

4 

67 

161 

4 

7 

19 
1 

2 

36 

92 

2 

6 

21 
9 

4 
113 
89 

21 

Servian                           

4 
14 
84 

4 

Slovak                              

Swedish..! 

6 

2 
1 

24 

36 

36 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) . . 
Belgian  (race  not  specified).... 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

""41" 
2 
1 

32" 

2 
1 

52 

1 

48 

1 

Total.                  

4,837 

2,863 

2,132 

828 

1,480 

998 

1,225 

1,027 

688 
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Table  211. — Nuviber  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  and  vjrite  English,  byrace. 
[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.  | 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read  Eng- 
lish. 


Read  and 

write 
English. 


Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian . . . 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) . . . 

Total 


1 

64 
I 
4 
2 

23 
419 
68 
17 
12 

225 
61 

159 
66 
6 

1,175 

474 

3 

403 

13 


41 
193 
14 

245 

1 

4 

64 

15 

19 

214 

479 

S 

55 

2 
1 
142 
3 
1 


90 
21 
109 
18 


al- 
ls 

17 


77 
18 
94 
10 


240 
56 


167 
47 


207 
6 

38 
23 
5 
34 
12 

56 
1 
2 

25 
5 

2 
62 
121 

1 
42 

1 

"■42' 


203 
5 


18 
4 


4B 
1 
1 

21 

4 

2 

47 

106 

1 


4,837 


1 

1,161 


Table  212. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non 

-English-speaking  races.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Armenian 

1 
54 
1 
4 
2 

23 
419 
68 

1 
64 

1 
4 

1 

20 

356 

42 

17 

7 

1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

53 

1 

Bulgarian 

4 

1 

Chinese 

26 

Croatian 

356 

40 

Danish 

16 

Dutch 

7 

General  Tables:  Coal  and  Coke,  Summary. 
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Table  212.— Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  their  native  language  and 
number  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  /-ace— Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Fiimlsli 

Frenot 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Italian  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Luthuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polisli 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Rutlienlan 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Austrian  (race  not  speciiied) 
Belgian  (race  not  specltted) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


226 
61 

159 
66 
6 

1, 17.5 

474 

3 

403 

13 

64 
89 
41 
193 
14 

245 
1 
4 
64 
15 
19 
214 
479 
5 
53 

2 

1 

142 

3 

1 


Number  who- 


Read. 


222 
53 

144 
60 

4 

1,075 
323 


13 

68 
79 
26 
164 
14 


4 
67 
13 

17 

171 

431 

5 

64 

2 
1 
127 
3 
1 


Read  and 
write. 


221 
52 

141 
60 
3 

1,069 

314 

3 

387 

13 

56 
77 
25 
162 
14 

200 


4 

56 
13 

17 

168 

424 

5 

54 

2 
1 

125 
3 

1 


Table  213. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 

White                                                                              

729 
114 

655 
105 

652 

101 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

50 
3 

10 
2 
8 

157 
4 
8 
66 
51 

43 

4 
1 
2 
8 

92 
11 

3 
85 

1 

48 
3 

10 
2 
8 

166 
4 
8 
66 
61 

41 
2 
1 

2 

8 
92 
11 

3 
86 

1 

48 

3 

10 

China                                                             

2 

8 

164 

Finland.                                                 

4 

8 

Germany                                                        

56 

51 

Italy.                            

41 

Mexico                                       * 

2 

1 

2 

8 

92 

11 

3 

Wales                            

85 

1 

Total 

609 

600 

599 

1,452 

1,360 

1,362 

690 
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Table  213. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  write,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  who — 


Read. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

EngUsh 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

ItaUan  (not  specified) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

PoUsh 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 
Belgian  (race  not  specified) . 
Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-bom 

Grand  total 


1 

54 

1 

4 

2 

fi3 

23 
419 
68 
17 
12 

418 
225 

01 
159 

66 

6 

35 

1,175 

474 

3 

403 
13 
64 
89 
41 

193 
14 

245 
1 
4 

64 

15 

167 

1 

19 

214 
479 

6 
65 

2 

1 

216 

142 

3 

1 


1 

54 
1 
4 
2 
53 

20 
359 
42 
17 
11 

413 
225 

68 
166 

60 

4 

32 

1,091 

332 

3 


13 
58 
80 
26 

164 
14 

209 
1 
4 

58 
13 
166 
1 
17 

180 
434 

5 
55 

2 


128 
3 
1 


5,727 


7,179 


General  Tables:  Coal  and  Coke,  Summary. 
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Table  214. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  wereil  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of  coming, 
by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


•a 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  10 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race  of  individual. 

It 

W  p. 

H 
St 

W  0 

3 

i 

It 
0  S3 

is, 

W  0 

3 
0 

i 

as 

W  p. 

.it 

W  0 

1 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian  

8 

1 

1 

1 

16 

152 

10 

6 

6 

107 

79 
26 

75 
5 
1 

12 
409 
161 
24 
33 

10 

11 

6 

73 

21 
3 

60 
6 

76 

167 

3 

24 

78 
49 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

5 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

2 
1 

1 

4 

2 

8 
1 

Canadian,  French 

1 

5 

27 
1 
5 
1 

76 

23 
3 
36 

1 
11 

42 
2 
6 
3 

86 

44 
11 
45 

1 
6 

39 

1 

6 

1 

76 

24 
6 
39 

1 

5 

79 
7 

5 
110 

8 

4 

6 
1 

2 

9 
..... 

1 
6 

9 
6 

7 

9 

85 
8 

12 

32 
11 
15 
6 

2 

28 
1 
1 
1 

19 

23 
10 
21 

16 

19 
1 

12 

152 

Dalmatian     

10 

6 

Dutch         

2 

7 

20 
9 

13 
6 

2 
21 

35 

15 

30 

6 

1 
5 

12 

2 
2 

5 

English 

14 

14 
4 
14 

1 
2 
3 

107 

Finnish 

79 

26 

German  

75 

Greek                                

6 

1 

8 
101 
41 

8 
8 

'"2 
12 

4 

"31' 
2 

27 
27 

1 

9 
162 
71 
10 
16 

3 

1 

5 

32 

9 

2 

36 

3 

52 
54 

1 

8 
130 
58 
9 
8 

1 
■■■j- 

16 

7 

"32' 
2 

29 
35 

"i?' 

54 

19 

1 

1 

1 

3 

150 

46 

9 

16 

5 

8 

"36' 

9 

1 
6 
3 

12 
64 
2 

1 

4 

16 

2 

3 
247 
90 
14 
18 

7 
10 

1 
41 

12 
1 

14 
3 

23 

113 

3 

4 

13 

27 

2 

1 

"24" 

14 

2 

6 

2 
..... 

12 

5 

'  'i 

1 

18 
14 

1 
37 
16 

"i" 

1 
1 
2 

8 

""2 
4 

7 
13 

3 
174 
60 
11 
21 

7 
8 
1 
42 

14 
1 
7 
4 

30 
78 
2 
3 

9 

18 
2 

1 

105 

43 

4 

4 

2 
3 
3 
15 

"i 
11 

16 

54 

1 

4 

15 
12 

12 

Italian  North                         .  . 

68 

27 

4 

3 

1 
2 
1 
7 

29 
17 

1 

1 
3 

409 

Italian,  South 

161 

24 

Maevar                      

33 

Mexican           

10 

11 

Norwegian            

6 

Polish 

Ti 

21 

3 

7 

1 

50 

Servian                           

6 

Slovak                          

9 
41 

1 
2 

9 

7 

2 
8 

'    i 

■""4' 

76 

16/ 

3 

Swedish            

2 

6 
2 

2 

6 
5 

16 

54 
16 
1 

20 

65 
22 

1 

24 

78 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

3 

1 

1 

679 

Total                

1,712 

537 

258 

90 

885 

142 

147 

638 

827 

405 

628 

1,712 

LUMBER  AND    SHUTGIE    INDTJSTRIES  OF   OEEGOIJ-  AND   WASH- 

INGTON. 

Table  215. — Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
SI. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
81.25. 

S1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.50. 

$1.50 
and 
un- 
der 

J1.75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 

$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.50. 

$2.60 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

S3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.50. 

$3.60 
and 
un- 
der 

S4. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
"White 

739 
2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

96 
1 

295 

165 

91 

39 

46 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  fa- 
ther: 

4 

2 

36 

12 

36 

2 
8 
82 
1 
1 

49 
2 
3 

39 

1 

4 
20 
33 
11 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

15 
5 

16 

2 
4 
39 

1 

...... 

1 
10 

1 

1 

3 
1 
5 

2 
""2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
6 
1 

2 

22 

1 
8 

3 

4 

1 
20 

4 

16 

6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

5 
6 

"i 

1 

3 

Italy 

1 

1 
6 

1 

2 

8 

16 

4 

1 
5 
4 
1 

1 

6 

17 

6 

1 

"'i' 

3 

1 

""  'i' 

1 

3 

3 

Wales 

Total 

348 

1 

4 

41 

150 

75 

39 

12 

26 

Total  native-born 

1,089 

1 

2 

10 

138 
1 

445 

10 
1 
4 

42 
3 

18 
13 
2 
1 
25 

2 
105 

240 
1 

130 

51 

72 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

12 
1 

17 

124 

6 

89 

32 

5 

3 

62 

7 
150 

2 
16 
132 

91 
2 
30 
56 
26 

2 
17 
2 

66 

7 
1 

■■"'e' 

1 

25 

2 
23 

1 

1 

3 

17 

4 
6 

2 

1 

18 

3 

2 
2 
1 

Danish 

4 

2 

East  Indian 

2 
2 

4 

1 

■■""9' 

■■""4' 

"4 

2 

Finnish 

11 
1 
4 

29 

2 

6 
1 
2 
5 

2 

Flemish 

9 

64 

23 
2 

10 
9 

1 
5 

37 
60 

Greek 

16 

Hawaiian 

Irish 

..... 

13 

7 

13 
12 

3 
1 

6 
18 
2 

1 
2 

1 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  tor  the  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  talien  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 
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Table  215. — Number  of  male  eviployees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der SI. 

SI 
and 
un- 
der 
S1.25. 

SI  .25 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.50. 

SI. 60 
and 
un- 
der 

$1.75. 

S1.75 
and 
un- 
der 

$2. 

$2 
and 
un- 
der 
S2.60. 

S2.60 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
$3.60. 

$3.50 
and 
un- 
der 

84. 

$4  or 
over. 

Foreign-born,  by  race— Con. 

227 
5 
3 
4 
9 

304 

36 

2 

5 

62 

1 

28 

1 

5 

28 

12 

10 

366 

6 

2 

1 

16 

8 
2 

1 

76 

84 

45 

19 
5 
1 

2 

Lithuanian 

2 

1 

3 

Montenegrin 

7 

73 
10 

2 

166 
22 

Norwegian 

6 

36 
4 
2 

14 

5 

4 

Polish 

■RoninaTliJin 

2 
19 

1 
5 
1 
3 
20 

4 

1 

47 

2 

3 
36 

Russian 

6 

1 

Scotch 

9 

7 

3 

3 

1 

208 

1 
1 

Slovak     . 

Slovenian 

1 
2 
3 

""m 

5 
22 

Swedish 

12 

8 

Turkish 

Welsh 

1 

1 
5 
2 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied) 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

South     American    (race 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) . 

. 

Total  foreign-bom 

1,986 

1 

77 

156 

497 

839 

212 

113 

60 

41 

rjraTid  tntnl 

3,075 

2 

79 

166 

635 

1,284 

452 

243 

101 

113 

General  Tables:  Lumber  and  Shingle  Industries. 
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Table  216. — Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each  speci- 
fied amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specified  amount  per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 
$1. 

$1 
and 
un- 
der 
$1.25. 

J1.25 
and 
un- 
der 

S1.50. 

SI. 60 
and 
un- 
der 

SI. 75. 

$1.75 
and 
un- 
der 

S2. 

.?2 
and 
un- 
der 
$2.60. 

$2.60 
and 
un- 
der 
$3. 

$3 
and 
un- 
der 
S3.50. 

S3.50 
and 
un- 
der 
14. 

S4or 
over. 

Native-born  of  native  tatlier, 
White 

32 

2 

3 

4 

7 

15 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father, 
by  country  of  birth  of  fa- 
ther: 
AustriarHungary 

1 
3 
1 
2 

7 

2 
2 
8 
6 

1 

1 

2 

Canada 

1 

DfiTiTna.rk 

1 

England 

2 
3 

Germany 

1 

1 

2 

Ireland 

2 

Italy 

" 

Norway 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Total 

33 

1 

8 

1 

8 

8 

7 

Total  native-born 

65 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
7 
1 

1 

10 

4 

12 

15 

22 

1 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

Canadian    (other     than 
French) 

2 

1 

1 

Italian,  North 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Japanese 

2 

3 
1 

1 

Swedish 

Total  foreign-bom 

16 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

81 

1 

11 

8 

15 

19 

26 

1 

*  Tliis  table  sbows  wages  or  earnings  for  tbe  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  otlier  causes. 
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Table  217.— Number  of  foreign-bom  rrmle  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  tlie  United  States.    No  deduction  is 

made  lor  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of 

fears. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Sto 
9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

12 
1 

19 

134 

6 

91 
36 
6 
3 
59 

9 

149 

3 

18 

141 

95 
2 
1 
33 
57 
28 

231 
5 
3 
5 
9 

337 

37 

3 

5 

63 

1 
30 

1 

5 

28 

12 
10 
390 
6 
2 

1 
16 
8 
2 

1 

2 

3 

...... 

1 
2 

12 
4 

2 

1 

3 

nfl,nn.diaTi^  Frp.nf^h 

2 
24 

1 

17 
7 

1 

4 
12 

12 
9 

1 

6 

3 

1 

28 
4 

7 
4 

17 
1 

70 

Ornatian 

14 

1 
4 

1 

""■3 

1 

2 

Danish 

13 

4' 

5' 

2" 

3 

3 

2 
1 
3 

2 
9 

1 

1 

13 

23 

1 

2 
5 

1 
28 

Englisli 

4 

3 

18 

5 
'"19 

10 

3 

43 

1 

2 

10 

8 
1 

2 
...... 

4 

1 
5 

22 

Filipino 

Finnish 

13 

Flemish 

1 

French    - 

"is 

36 

2 
9 

17 

1 
6 

4 

1 
6 

2 

3 

11 

6 

German 

70 

Greek 

2 

TTawaiian 

1 

1 
2 
4 
3 

39 
2 

1 

Irish 

5 
6 
5 

49 
1 

2 
8 
3 

23 

1 

3 
24 
8 

73 

"■■■3' 

4 

27 

1 
2 

1 

1 

20 

Italian,  North 

2 
5 

3 
4 

13 
1 

2 

5 

Italian,  South 

.Tapanp.sft 

1 

Affi-vinan 

1 
2 

77 
9 

1 

2 

1 

Montenegrin 

2 

42 
9 

3 

31 

4 

2 

17 
5 

NnrwP£n'aTi 

9 

49 

15 

1 

25 
4 

72 

PoUsh 

5 

3 

""12 

2 
7 

2 
10 

1 
19 

Rnasian 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

■Rnthenian 

Scotch 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

21 

Scotch-Irish 

\ 

i 

1 
■""16' 

2 
10 

5 

1 

37 

2 

1 

""e 

3 
2 
47 
3 

1 
4 

2 

2 

21 

1 
1 

1 
2 

Slovak 

1 

Rlnyfinian 

1 

Rpanish 

2 
17 

2 
96 

1 

1 

Swedish 

21 

39 

102 

Turkish 

Welsh. 

1 

1 
3 
4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Total 

2.113 

64 

217 

321 

213 

140 

460 

122 

131 
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Table  218. — Present  political  condition  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  five  years  or  over  and  who  were  Zl  years  of  age  or  over  at  time  of 
coming,  by  race  and  length  of  residence. 

[By  years  In  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.] 


li 

p 

2 

In  United  States  5 
to  9  years. 

In  United  States  ID 
years  or  over. 

Total. 

Race. 

If 
>  Qt 

•a 
1 

< 

o 
Mm 

ton! 

.gp. 

(J)  C3 

3 

o 

< 

mS 
.go. 

2 
0 

2 

4 

45 

1 
12 

16 

1 

14 

40 

1 

6 
43 

9 

9 
23 

6 

3 

2 

102 

8 

1 

17 
13 

1 

3 

2 

140 

1 

1 
3 

7 
1 

1 

"i2' 

1 

9 
1 

1 

2 
16 

1 
12 

4 

1 

2 
15 

1 
2 
30 

1 

"2i" 
1 

9 
1 

..  1 

2 

Canadian  French 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

3 

16 

4 

9 

6 

45 
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1 
3 

2 



1 

7 

2 

7 
1 
7 
5 

12 

Danish,      

4 

7 
1 
6 
3 

11 

1 
8 
10 

16 

Dutch 

1 

English        
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12 
1 

3 

16 

1 
2 

6 
30 

1 

1 

7 

6 

'""i 

2 
6 

2 
13 
1 

1 

6 
5 
1 
12 
2 

3 
2 
18 
2 

""■9" 
3 

5 

22 

14 

40 
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French          

1 

1 
1 

"i' 
1 

2 

2 
9 
1 

1 
3 

2 
26 
2 
6 
1 
2 

6 
36 
3 
7 
5 
3 

2 

2 
12 

2 

2 
10 

1 

3 

26 
2 
6 
1 
2 

6 

4 
5 
1 
11 
1 

1 

2 
16 

2 

3 
1 

1 
7 
1 

43 

9 

Irish              
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2 

1 
2 
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4 
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Italian,  North 

2.S 
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5 

3 
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2 

2 
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11 
1 

1 

'i 

47 
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1 

1 
1 
60 
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3 
12 

1 
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1 

81 
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1 
5 
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49 
3 

65 
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8 
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1 

5 

1 
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17 

13 
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Slovak 

1 
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2 
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1 

1 
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10 

1 

1 

"65' 

3 

2 

45 

6 

1 

20 

140 
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1 

1 

^ 

1 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

South  American  (race  not  speci- 
fied)                               

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 
6 

3 

2 

"i 

1 

3 
1 

'i' 

7 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

536 

110 

116 

16 

242 

24 

69 

200 

293 

134 

185 

210 

535 
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Table  220. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-born  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Race  of  husband. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


Number  reporting 
wUe — 


In  United 
States. 


Abroad. 


Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Croatian. 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

English 

Filipino 

Fiimish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Austrian  (race  not  specified) 

South  American  (race  not  specified) 
Svriss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 


Ifi 

16 

87 

86 

5 

2 

45 

13 

1.1 

15 

.1 

5 

1 

31 

29 

1 

47 

39 

2 

2 

11 

■10 

89 

75 

27 

2 

111 

10 

27 

19 

« 

5 

96 

34 

1 

1 

3 

2 

X 

1 

1X> 

119 

16 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4.S 

33 

1 

1 

12 

12 

1 

1 

S 

21 

5 

a 

165 
4 
7 


147 
2 
3 
3 
2 


32 


1 
14 


4 

62 


1 

2 
16 
11 


1 
10 


3 
16 
5 
2 

18 
2 
4 


257 
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Table  221. — Literacy  of  male  employees^  hy  general  nativity  and  race. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White        

862 
2 

868 
2 

858 

2 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

6 
2 

48 
16 
48 

2 

9 

109 

1 

1 

57 
4 
3 

62 
1 

4 
26 
43 
13 

2 

6 

2 
47 
16 
48 

2 

9 

104 

1 

1 

57 
4 
3 

62 
1 

4 
26 
43 
13 

2 

6 

Belgium      

2 

47 

Denmark           

16 

48 

Finlsmd  

2 

9 

104 

1 

Iceland        

1 

67 

4 

3 

52 

1 

4 

26 

43 

13 

Wales                          

2 

447 

441 

441 

1,311 

1,301 

1,301 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

12 

1 

19 

136 

6 

91 

36 

6 

3 

59 

9 
149 

3 

18 

141 

95 
2 
1 
33 
56 
28 

231 
4 
3 
5 
9 

337 
37 
3 
5 
63 

1 

30 

1 

5 

28 

10 
1 

16 

134 

4 

75 

35 

6 

2 

68 

7 
142 

3 

18 

135 

89 
2 
1 
33 
66 
23 

227 
4 
3 
4 
9 

336 

31 

3 

6 

66 

1 

30 
1 
4 

24 

10 

1 

16 

133 

4 

75 

35 

6 

2 

English                                                 

58 

Filipino                                                 

7 

139 

3 

18 

135 

83 

2 

] 

3S 

6C 

22 

226 

4 

: 

Mexican                                       

'. 

% 

334 

30 

3 

6 

55 

1 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

3C 
1 
4 

23 

Y02 
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Table  221. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Bead. 

Read  and 
write. 

Foreign.bom,  by  race— Continued. 

12 
10 
390 
6 
2 

1 
15 
8 
2 

10 
9 
389 
4 
2 

10 

9 

Swedish                                                                   

389 

4 

Welsli 

2 

West  Indian                                                             

12 
7 
2 

12 

7 

Swiss  (race  not  specified)                                                   

2 

Total 

2,112 

2,022 

2,000 

Grand  total                                               

3,423 

3,323 

3,301 

Table  222, ^Ability  to  speah  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 
=  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 
reporting 
complete 

data. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Eaee. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ntmiber 

who 

speak 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

12 
1 

19 
6 

91 

36 
6 
3 

9 
149 

3 

18 

141 

95 

2 

1 

56 

28 

231 

4 

3 
5 
9 
337 
37 

3 
5 
63 

1 
5 

28 
12 
10 
390 
6 

1 

15 

8 
2 

9 

6 
1 

1 
5 
71 

9 
2 
3 

5 
79 

1 
6 
44 
83 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

19 
2 
63 

32 
6 

1 

2 

38 

7 
1 

2 

1 
17 

7 
1 

2 

16 

16 

PrnntinTi 

12 

7 
1 

3 

20 
3 

3 

Danish 

18 

Dutch 

3 

V.nRt  TTidin.Ti 

Filipino 

7 
106 

3 

16 

134 

42 

2 

1 
34 
22 
86 

4 

1 

5 

6 

296 

29 

3 
4 

42 

4 
48 

1 

4 

40 

32 

3 
43 

1 
2 
10 
8 
1 

2 
31 

1 
2 
10 
7 
1 

1 
27 

1 

10 

87 

4 

1 

1 

■Rinnish 

27 

Flemish  . 

1 

10 

German 

84 

Greek 

3 

1 

Hebrew,  Russian. 

1 

23 

15 

129 

4 

3 

1 
11 

9 
42 

4 

1 

Italian,  North 

23 
8 
73 

13 

8 

26 

10 

5 

29 

10 

Italian,  South  . 

6 

18 

T.iit.hnflninn 

Magyar 

1 

2 

77 

9 

1 
2 
73 
9 

4 

4 

Montenegrin 

7 
148 
18 

4 

112 

10 

112 
10 

3 

111 

Polish 

10 

Portuguese 

3 

Pmimanian 

4 
35 

1 
4 

25 

11 

7 

132 

5 

3 
15 

1 
19 

1 
18 

9 

9 

3 

10 
9 
6 
352 
3 

1 
13 

8 
2 

2 

7 
8 
3 
100 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

Slovak 

1 

1 

1 

162 

1 

1 

2 

96 

1 

1 
3 

4 

2 

93 

1 

1 
3 

4 

1 

Swedish 

159 

Turkish 

West  Indian 

Austrian  (raoe  not  specified) . . 
South    American    (race    not 
specified) 

12 
1 

10 

1 

3 
2 

3 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

2 

Total 

1,851 

1,370 

901 

526 

421 

336 

629 

508 

OTHER  INDUSTEIES. 

CEMENT. 

Table  223. — Numher  of  male  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  genera 

nativity  and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Native-bom  of  native  fath€r: 

White 

Negro 

Native-bom  of  foreign  fattier,  by  country 
of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Chile 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 

Total 

Total  native-born 

roreign-bom,  by  race: 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bosnian 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

Canadian,  Other 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 


Total 
number. 


241 
40 


127 


408 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-bom,  by  race — Continued, 

English 

Fiimish 

Flemish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  North 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Total 
number. 


25 

2 

1 

5 

30 

46 

1 

26 

170 

122 

3 

1 

6 

165 

15 

18 


22 
2 
8 
16 
10 
7 
41 
22 
1 
4 
4 
1 


940 


703 


704 
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Table  224,.— Number  of  male  employees  18  years  of  age  or  over  earning  each  specified 
amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race* 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  earning  each  specifled  amount 

per  day. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

w 

S 

t 
P 

Is 

n 

43 
3 

ft 

CO 

40 
6 

is 

CO 

28 

si 
0 

M 
0 

t 

Native-born  of  native  father: 
White 

234 
■40 

2 

1 

4 
6 

34 
3 

53 
21 

,       Negro 

1 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,  by  coun- 
try of  birth  of  father: 
AustriarHungary 

1 
8 
1 

19 
35 
36 
3 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 

1 
3 

Canada 

1 

2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 

1 

1 

Chile 

England 

4 
4 

14 
1 
1 
1 

3 

11 
4 
1 

3 

7 
6 

3 

2 

4 
6 
4 

Germany 

1 

Ireland 

5 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

1 

Norway 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Portugal 

1 
3 

Rnotland 

1 

1 

2 

Spain 

Sweden 

2 
1 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Total 

121 

5 

2 



26 

27 

18 

17 

11 

Total  native-bom 

395 

7 

3 

10 

63 

101 

64 

63 

39 

45 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 

1 
1 

16 
3 

18 
5 
T 

38 
6 
2 

24 
2 
1 
5 

30 

45 
1 

25 

170 

121 

3 

1 

6 

162 

15 

18 
9 

62 
8' 

22 

2 

8 

15 

10 

7 

40 

22 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

' 

1 

15 

1 

Canadian,  French 

1 
3 

1 
4 

1 

Canadian,  Other 

1 

1 

3 
2 
3 

28 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Croatian  . 

2 

1 
10 
3 
2 
4 
1 

Dalmatian. . .. 

Danish 

2 

1 

Dutch 

1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

5 

1 

1 
9 

10 
1 

12 
39 
58 

"'i' 

1 
49 

4 
6 

26 

German 

2 
3 

8 
7 

6 

Greek 

Irish 

1 

2 
79 
42 

2 

4 
41 
14 

3 
6 
4 

1 
6 

2 

Italian,  North 

1 
3 
1 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

"si" 

15 
4 
1 

34 
1 
6 
2 
2 
6 
1 
3 
6 
2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

Mexican 

11 

60 

Montenegrin 

1 

"i 

6 
3 

18 
5 

13 

3 
3 
4 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 

1 

Eoumanian 

1 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

1 
6 
9 
3 
33 
12 

"'i' 

4 
1 

1 

Servian 

1 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

1 

1 
4 

1 

Spanish 

Swedish 

l' 

1 

2 

Syrian 

Turkish 

1 
1 

3 

1 

Welsh 

.    1 

1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

1 

Total  foreign-bom. , 

931 

2 

1 

318 

329 

91 

53 

38 

13 

1,326 

9 

1 

17 

82 

381 

430 

155 

116 

77 



*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  Indicated,  but  no  account  la  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
tune  or  lost  trme  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes.  ^»jieu  ui  voiuniary  mai 
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Table  225.— Number  of  male  employees  14  and  under  18  years  of  age  earning  each 
specified  amount  per  day,  by  general  nativity  and  race.  * 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Nrunber  earning  each  specifled  amount  per  dav. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Un- 
der 

SI. 

SI 

and 

under 

SI. 25. 

S1.25 

and 

under 

81.50. 

S1.50 

and 

under 

S1.76. 

$1.75 
and 

under 
82. 

.82 

and 

under 

52.50. 

S2.60 
and 

under 
S3. 

«3 

and 

under 

.53.60. 

.53.60 
and 

under 
84. 

Native-born  of  native  father,  White . 

7 

1 

2 

4 

Native-born  of  foreign  father,   by 
country  of  birth  of  father: 
Austria^Himgary 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

Canada 

7 

2 
1 

1 

Portugal 

Total 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Total  native-born 

13 

1 

3 

2 

6 

\ 

roreign-bom,  by  race: 

Chinese 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Italian,  South 

1 

1 

3 

Portuguese 

1 

1 

s 

3 

2 

3 

Grand  total . . 

21 

4 

5  1        5 

6 

1 

*Tliia  table  sliows  wages  or  earnings  for  tlie  period  indicated,  but  no  account  is  taken  of  voluntary  lost 
time  or  lost  time  from  shutdowns  or  other  causes. 


Table  226. — Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 

number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    No  deduction  Is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  num 

ber  of 

years. 

Eace. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

1 

16 
3 

18 
6 
7 

3S 
6 
2 

25 
2 
1 
6 

30 

4fi 
1 

25 

170 

122 

3 

1 

6 

155 

15 

18 
9 

03 
8 

22 
2 

1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
16 
1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

"  "i" 

2 

9 

Chinese 

4 

1 

6 
2 

"■"s" 

...... 

2 

2 
5 
1 

2 
4 
1 

1 

3 

8 

""'i' 

2 
1 

9 

i 

1 

'"'e' 

2 
3 
10 

1 

1 
1 

"■'e' 

1 

2 
1 

3 
10 

3 
'I 

2 
6 

10 

Irish                 

3' 

3 

1 
40 
16 

2 
16 
12 

6 
36 
27 

2 

1 

7 

16 

1 
2 
3 

15 

Italian,  North,              

43 
26 

1 

23 
15 

4 

i 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

""'"is' 

i' 

1 
1 

'"'i' 

16 
4 
1 
2 

19 
5 
7 

2 
19 
8 
4 

""'s' 

1 

2 

"'14' 
2 

'"ii" 

1 

3 
64 

...... 

"'■3' 

2 

Montenegrin 

Norweeian                          

4 
2 

14 
2 
3 
2 

4 
3 
6 

3 

1 

Polish                               

i 

2 

'""(,' 

7 

Portuguese 

Kussian 

Ruthenlan 

4 

4 
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Table  226. — Nvimher  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race — Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to 
14. 

15  to 
19. 

20  or 
over. 

Scotch 

8 

15 

10 

7 

41 

22 

1 

4 

4 

1 



2            1 
1  l         2 
7           3 

3 
1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

3 

IS 

1 

2 
14 
3 

1 
2 
9 
1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

i 

1 

7 

Turkish 

i' 

1 

2 

Welsh 

1 

1 

1 

i 

20 

Total 

939 

34 

170 

191 

92 

76 

221 

63 

76 

Table  227. — Ability  to  speak  English  of  foreign-born  male  employees,  by  years  in  the 

United  States  and  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.    This  table  includes 

only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English.  ■ 

Years  in  United  States. 

Under  5. 

5  to  9. 

10  or  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nmnber 

who 

speak 

English. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 
who 
speak 

English. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Number 

who 

speak 

English. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

1 

16 

3 

6 

7 

38 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

30 

46 

1 

170 

122. 

3 

1 

6 

155 

15 

18 

9 

63 

8 

22 

2 

16 

10 

7 

41 

22 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

3 

6 

4 

25 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

28 

22 

1 
15 
1 

1 

4 
2 

1 

8 
1 
1 
2 
21 
4 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Canadian,  French 

1 

5. 

1 

Chinese 

4 

2 

4 
1 

2 

4 
1 

T>n.lTTin,t.ia.Tl    , 

1 

1 

Dutch 

Finnish  _  

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 
35 

1 

125 

72 

1 

1 

French           

2 
3 
10 

2 
3 
9 

2 

17 

1 

1 

9 
13 

16 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

100 
50 
2 

68 
21 

1 

35 
27 
2 

25 
19 

1 

10 
23 

7 

Italian,  South 

10 

Japanese  

1 

Magyar       

5 

14 
5 

14 
9 

39 
3 
9 
2 

11 
1 
3 
9 

18 
1 
2 
1 

3 

78 

15 
6 
4 

36 
6 

19 

2 
1 
5 
5 
4 
14 
1 
8 

3 

64 

3 
9 

13 

4 

Montenegrin     

4 
2 
14 
2 
3 
2 
S 

3 
2 
12 
2 
1 
2 
7 

8 
3 
13 

6 

Polish 

3 

13 

Russian 

Buthenian 

4 
10 

5 
38 

5 

2 
1 
2 
8 
3 

3 

2 

Slovak  

1 
2 
9 
1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

1 

Spanish 

1 

7 
1 

1 

Swedish       

8 

Turkish           

3 
1 

1 
1 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 

859 

407 

542 

210 

204 

119 

113 

78 
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Table  228.— Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  who  read  English  and  number  who 
read  and  write  English,  by  race. 


[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaMng  races.] 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Read 
English. 

Read  and 

write 
English. 

Boheniian 

1 

16 
3 
6 
7 
38 
6 

2 
1 
5 

30 

46 

1 

170 

12L? 

3 

1 

6 

155 

15 

18 

9 

63 

8 

22 

2 

15 

10 

7 

41 

22 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Bulgarian 

Canadian,  French 

3 

3 

Chinese 

Croatian 

1 

4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
27 

1 
2 
6 
1 
1 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Finnish 

Flemish 

French 

3 

26 
2 

German 

Greek 

Herzegovinian 

Italian,  North 

13 
10 
1 

9 
7 
1 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

5 
6 

4 
5 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

14 
4 

12 
2 
4 
2 
4 

13 
3 
10 

Polish 

4 
1 
4 

Ruthenian 

18 
1 
1 
1 

17 
I 

1 

Total... 

859 

lis 

127 

Table  229. — Number  of  foreign-born  male  employees  ivho  read  their  native  language 
and  number  who  read  and  vrrite  their  native  language,  by  race. 

[This  table  includes  only  non-English-speaking  races.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who — 

Race. 

Read  their 

native 
language. 

Read  and 
write  their 

native 
language. 

Bohemian.                        ..                                     

1 

16 
3 
6 
7 

3S 
6 
2 
2 
1 
6 

30 

46 

1 

170 

122 

3 

1 

1 
16 
3 
6 
7 
33 
5 
2 
2 

1 

5 

30 

45 

1 

167 

89 

3 

1 

1 

15 

Canadian,  French 

3 

Chinese 

6 

Croatian 

7 

Dalmatian 

33 

Danish...               

5 

Dutch                                                                           

2 

Finnish 

2 

Flemish 

1 

French..                                                             

5 

30 

Greek 

45 

Herzegovinian 

1 

Italian,  North 

167 

Italian,  South ...           

89 

3 

I/ithuaniin 

1 
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Table  229  —Number  of  foreign-horn  male  employees  who  read  thnr  native  language 
and  liumher  who  read  and  write  their  native  language,  by  race— Continued. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

Race. 

Read  their 

native 
language. 

Read  and 
write  their 

native 
language. 

6 
153 
15 
18 

9 
63 

8 
22 

2 
15 
10 

7 
41 
22 

1 

4 

1 

6 
102 
13 
18 

9 
57 

8 
21 

2 
10 
10 

5 
38 
22 

1 

3 

1 

Mexican 

95 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

9 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

8 
21 
2 
10 
10 
5 
38 
22 
1 
3 
1 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish "     " 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total 

857 

743 

731 

Table  230. — Number  of  male  employees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  vyrite,  by 

genial  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Read. 

Readajid 
write. 

Native-bom  of  native  father: 

White 

240 
40 

238 
39 

238 

Negro 

37 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

Austria-Hungary.  ...               .                                      

2 
9 
1 

19 
38 
36 
3 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 
2 
1 

2 
9 
1 

19 
38 
36 
3 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 
2 
1 

2 

9 

Chile 

1 

19 

Germany 

38 

Ireland 

35 

Mexico 

2 

Netherlands 

2 

Norway .  . 

2 

Portugal 

3 

Scotland.'. 

8 

Spain 

1 

Sweden 

2 

West  Indies  (other  than  Cuba) 

1 

Total 

127 

127 

125 

Total  native-born 

407 

404 

400 

Foreign-born,  by  race: 
Bohemian 

1 
16 
3 

18 

6 

7 

38 

6 

2 

25 

2 

1 

6 

30 

46 

1 

16 
3 

18 
6 
1 
33 
6 
2 
25 
2 
1 
5 

30 
45 

1 

Bulgarian 

15 

Canadian,  French. .                                   

3 

Canadian,  Other..                                

Chinese 

6 
1 

33 
6 
2 

25 
2 
1 
6 

30 

45 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

English .'.'..'.".' 

Finnish 

Flemish '.;;;; 

French 

German 

Greek -.'.'!.'.".'.';.'.".';;;.'.';;;; 
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Table  230. — Number  of  male  emiployees  who  read  and  number  who  read  and  mite,  by 
general  nativity  and  race — Continued. 


General  nativity  and  race. 


Foreign-born,  by  race — Continaed 

Herzegovinian 

Irish 

Italian,  Nortli 

Italian,  South 

Japanese 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Ruthenian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slovak 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh •. 

Swiss  (race  not  specified) 

Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 


1 

25 

170 

122 

3 

1 

6 

155 

15 

18 

9 

63 

8 

22 

2 

8 

15 

10 

7 

41 

22 

1 

4 

4 

1 


939 


Number  who — 


Read. 


1 

25 

11)7 

89 

3 

1 

6 

102 

13 

18 


Read  and 
write. 


X 

25 

167 

89 

3 

1 

6 

95 

11 

18 

9 

55 

8 

21 

2 

8 

10 

10 

5 

38 

22 

1 

3 

4 

1 


48296°— VOL  25—11- 
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SALMON  CANNERIES. 

Table  232. — Number  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  secured,  by  general  nativity 

and  race. 


General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Total 
number. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country 

2 
2 

1 

Foreign-bom,  by  race— Continued. 

368 

China 

Korean 

2 

2 

Korea 

Swedish 

1 

5 

407 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

22 
12 

412 

■pinTiiqh  . 

Table  233. — Xumber  of  foreign-bom  male  employees  in  the  United  States  each  specified 
number  of  years,  by  race. 

[By  years  in  the  United  States  is  meant  years  since  first  arrival  in  the  United  States,    No  deduction  is 

made  for  time  spent  abroad.] 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  in  United  States  each  specified  number  of  years. 

Race. 

Under 
1. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  19. 

20  or 
over. 

22 

12 

368 

2 

2 

1 

22 

1 

79 
1 

1 
33 

1 
2 

1 
30 

3 
2 

6 

Japanese . 

5 

23 

70 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

1 

Total 

407 

5 

23 

70 

81 

34 

129 

31 

5 

29 

General  Tables:  Salmon  Canneries. 
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Table  235. — Location  of  wives  of  foreign-hom  employees,  by  race  of  husband. 


Eace  of  husband. 

Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  reporting 
wife — 

In  United 
States. 

Abroad. 

Chinese 

10 
91 

2 
6 
3 

3 

Finnish 

1 

88 

Korean .  . 

1 

1 
1 

Swedish 

Total.  . 

111 

13 

98 

Table  236. — Literacy  of  male  employees,  by  general  nativity  and  race. 


Number 

reporting 

complete 

data. 

Number  who— 

General  nativity  and  race. 

Bead. 

Read  and 
write. 

Native-bom  of  foreign  father,  by  country  of  birth  of  father: 

2 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

2 

Finland 

2 

1 

5 

5 

6 

Foreign-bom,  by  race: 

22 
12 
368 
2 
2 
1 

20 
12 
368 
2 
2 
1 

20 

Finnish 

12 

368 

Korean 

2 

2 

1 

407 

405 

405 

412 

410 

410 
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